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OUR  AIM  AND  SCOPE. 


T  was  a  consideration  of  the 
enormously  increasing  utility 
and  popularity  of  photography 
which  led  us  to  produce  The 
Junior  Photographer.  Besides,  we  were 
so  often  asked,  as  Editor  of  The  Practical 
Photographer,  to  insert  articles  of  a  less 
technical  nature,  that  it  became  more 
and  more  evident  some  elementary  and 
popular  magazine  was  seriously  required. 

Photography  is  making  such  rapid 
strides,  and  so  quickly  throwing  out 
branches  on  every  side  to  other  arts  and 
sciences,  that  it  is  more  than  probable 
the  near  future  will  witness  its  institution 
as  an 

ESSENTIAL  PART  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION, 

second  only  to  the  rudimentary  subjects 
of  geography,  history  and  natural 
science. 

Furthermore,  a  striking  feature  of  the 
times  is  observable  in  the  tendency 
towards  hobbies  or  pursuits  of  an 
intellectual  nature.  The  spread  of 
education  and  the  cheapening  of  popular 
literature  have  been  important  faCtors 
in  effecting  this  upward  development. 
The  periodical  productions  of  such  men 
as  Newnes,  Pearson,  and  Harmsworth 
have  had  no  small  share  in  the  work, 


for  they  have  led  the  masses  to  become 
readers  and  thinkers,  and  thus  paved 
the  way  for  more  serious  productions. 

Now  in  the  photographic  world  there 
seems  to  be  an 

ENTIRELY  UNOCCUPIED  JOURNALISTIC 
FIELD, 

amongst  would-be  photographers,  begin¬ 
ners,  those  in  the  early  stages,  or,  again, 
those  whose  interest  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  take  them  beyond  its  pursuit 
as  an  amusement,  or,  at  the  most,  as  a 
hobby.  The  existing  photographic 
periodicals  are  too  technical  and  serious 
for  them,  so  The  Junior  Photographer 
hopes  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Its  policy  is  briefly  expressed  by  the 
words  on  the  cover 

“PRACTICAL  YET  POPULAR,  ELEMENTARY 
YET  PROGRESSIVE.” 

In  faCt,  it  will  endeavour  to  interest, 
encourage,  assist  and  elevate  the  novice, 
so  that  he  may  sometime  be  handed  over 
to  the  mercies  of  the  older  magazines. 
Even  then,  he  may  continue  to  peruse 
the  Junior  in  half-hours  of  leisure  and 
relaxation. 

Beyond  this,  the  Junior  will  form  an 
arena  where  the  amateur  can  state  his 
difficulties,  give  his  advice  and  opinions, 
and  receive  those  of  his  brother  workers. 
It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
title,  Junior ,  does  not  necessarily  refer  to 
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age,  but  more  particularly  to  experience 
of,  or  acquaintance  with,  photography. 

Though  many  of  the 

BEST  WRITERS  OF  THE  DAY 

will  contribute  to  its  columns,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  open  to  all  who  have 
matter  of  interest  to  communicate, 
whether  on  questions  of  manipulation 
and  practice,  or  descriptive  of  places 
visited  with  the  camera.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  will  be  numerous,  and  we  invite 
our  readers  to  send  us  a  print  of 
anything  they  consider  worthy  of 
reproduction. 

To  make  the  Junior  successful,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  have  the  aCtive 
co-operation  of  our  readers,  and  we 
especially  direCt  their  attention  to  the 
VOTING  PAPER 

inserted  in  this  issue,  ff  they  will  fill 
this  in,  it  will  give  us  material  assistance 
in  determining  the  policy  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  and  in  adapting  it  to  the  particular 
requirements  of  our  readers.  We  regard 
The  Junior  Photographer  in  the  light  of  a 
house  of  which  we  are  just  laying  the 
foundation  stone.  The  determination 
of  the  exadt  style  of  the  ereCtion  to  be 
placed  thereon,  the  number  of  rooms, 
and  the  size  of  the  house,  lies  to  a  great 
extent  in  your  hands.  We  should  like 
it  to  be  a  good  big  edifice,  strong, 
substantial,  useful,  pleasurable,  and 
enduring  for  ages.  What  do  you  say  ? 


HAND  CAMERA  WORK  FOR 
BEGINNERS. 

By  Walter  D.  Welford. 

NO.  i. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  HAND  CAMERA. 

HE  beginner  will  do  well  to 
study  simplicity  in  his  choice 
of  a  hand  camera.  There  is 
room  for  failure  in  so  many 
directions,  that  as  far  as  the  instrument 
itself  is  concerned  it  is  advisable  to 
avoid  complication.  I  would  recom¬ 


mend  a  simple  magazine  automatic 
changer  for  the  initial  efforts,  one  that 
will  carry  at  least  a  dozen  plates  or 
films,  and  with  as  few  buttons,  levers, 
and  springs  as  possible. 

Whilst  an  elaborate  and  expensive 
camera  at  first  is  quite  unnecessary,  yet 
the  choice  should  not  rest  upon  the  very 
cheap  makes,  I  mean  those  at  ios.  6d., 
and  so  on.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
good  work  has  been  done  with  these 
atoms  of  cheapness,  but  a  beginner 
should  not  handicap  himself  at  the  very 
outset  by  tools  that  require  the  utmost 
possible  care  in  use.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  these  cheap  makes  usually 
attraCt  the  novice,  for  the  older  hand 
knows  better,  and  it  therefore  sounds 
rather  quaint  to  say  that  the  cheap 
hand  camera  requires  an  expert  at  the 
back  of  it. 

The  lens  is  the  principal  item.  The 
camera  itself,  with  the  one  exception  of 
light-tightness,  is  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion.  Whether  it  be  roughly  manufac¬ 
tured  or  nicely  finished  matters  but  little, 
so  long  as  it  is  good  enough  to  keep  out 
the  light.  But  upon  the  lens  much  de¬ 
pends.  Broadly  speaking,  two  kinds  are 
usually  fitted,  the  simple  combination  or 
landscape  lens,  and  the  double  combina¬ 
tion  known  as  the  doublet,  rectilinear, 
etc.  The  first  will  give  fair  landscapes 
only,  but  for  portraiture,  street  scenes, 
and  views  with  buildings,  the  doublet 
must  be  employed  owing  to  the  distortion 
of  straight  lines  caused  by  the  single  lens. 
Another  point  is  that  the  doublet  will 
work  at  a  larger  aperture,  that  is,  will 
allow  the  entrance  of  more  light  to  the 
plate.  This  is  on  many  occasions  an 
urgent  necessity.  Altogether  the  doub¬ 
let  is  a  good  all-round  tool,  whereas  the 
single  combination  has  only  its  own 
particular  sphere  of  usefulness.  Now 
in  the  cheap  cameras,  single  lenses  must 
be  used  owing  to  the  question  of  cost. 
And  oftentimes  they  are  very  inferior 
bits  of  glass  even  then. 
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Marine  Studies,  taken  with  Hand  Camera.  W.  D.  Welford. 
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Absolute  bewilderment  will  be  the 
result  of  a  study  of  catalogues,  or  of  a 
variety  of  adtual  cameras.  A  brief 
description,  however,  of  the  features  of 
the  principal  makes  may  prove  of  aid. 
As  complete  cameras  they  may  be 
classed  as  follows  : — 

1.  One  lens  patterns,  with  small  finders. 

2.  Twin  lenses,  showing  the  image  the 
full  size  on  the  finder. 

3.  One  lens,  but  still  showing  the  full 
sized  image. 

The  last  named  is  a  “  refledtor,”  a 
mirror  (which  is  removed  before  ex¬ 
posure)  being  utilised  to  throw  the 
image  on  the  ground  glass.  In  the  twin 
lens  patterns  one  lens  serves  as  a  finder 
and  the  other  to  projedt  the  same 
picture  on  the  plate. 

Taking  next  the  changing  methods, 
they  may  be  roughly  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Plain  box  pattern,  sometimes  called 
“universal.”  This  is  an  ordinary 
camera  in  a  box,  and  it  can  have,  of 
course,  all  the  movements,  such  as 
swing  back,  double  extension,  mov¬ 
able  front,  etc. 

2.  Bag  changers.  In  these  the  plate  is 
lifted  by  the  fingers  outside  the  cover¬ 
ing  bag  and  thus  changed. 

3.  Drop  systems.  Where  the  plate  is 
held  by  a  catch,  which  after  exposure 
allows  the  used  plate  to  fall  into 
some  receptacle. 

4.  Lever  movements,  which  carry  the 
plate  to  another  chamber  or  to  the 
back  of  the  others. 

5.  Grooved  reservoirs.  The  plates 
being  carried  in  a  grooved  store  box 
and  dropped  into  position  or  changed 
as  required. 

6.  Film  carriers.  Those  made  specially 
for  either  reliable  or  cut  films. 

The  plain  box  pattern  offers  the 
advantages  of  a  swing  back,  etc.,  and  as 
dark  slides  are  used  any  particular  plate 
can  be  used  at  will.  This  is  sometimes 
an  advantage,  as  for  instance  at  the 
seaside  the  majority  of  the  plates  might 


be  slow  with  one  or  two  extra  rapid  for 
emergencies.  Another  advantage  is  the 
power,  in  some  patterns  at  least,  of 
altering  the  lens.  It  sometimesffappens 
that  we  cannot  go  just  where  we  should 
like,  perhaps  we  really  cannot  get 
nearer  to  or  further  from  the  objedt  we 
desire  to  secure.  Replacing  the  one 
lens  by  another  of  shorter  or  longer 
focus  enables  us  to  be  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  position.  There  is  also  the 
facft  to  be  considered  that  as  each  plate 
is  provided  for  separately  in  the  dark 
slide,  the  spoiling  or  failure  of  one  has 
no  effedt  upon  the  others,  whereas  with 
any  form  of  automatic  changer,  one 
plate  sticking  may  prevent  the  use  of 
all  the  rest,  or  an  accident  to  one  may 
spoil  the  whole  twelve.  On  the  other 
hand  the  box  pattern  is  generally  more 
bulky,  takes  longer  time  to  manipulate, 
and  is  calculated  to  attradf  more  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  general  public. 

Bag  changers  are  really  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  dark  slides  and  automatic 
changers.  They  possess  the  disadvant¬ 
age  of  a  necessitated  order  of  the  plates, 
that  is,  they  must  be  used  in  stridt 
sequence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fingers  effedt  the  change,  and  no  de¬ 
pendence  has  to  be  placed  upon  levers 
and  springs  working  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  personal  control.  In  all  other 
respects  they  are  the  same  as  automatic 
changers,  whether  on  the  lever,  drop,  or 
grooved  reservoir  systems.  This  much 
may,  however,  fairly  be  said,  that  they 
are  less  likely  to  go  wrong  than  the 
before-mentioned  systems.  But  if  they 
do  stick,  the  worker  is  not  one  jot  better 
off. 

The  drop  systems  I  confess  to  no 
great  liking  for,  though  there  is,  of 
course,  less  internal  machinery  and  less 
complications.  The  great  enemy  of  all 
photographers,  and  perhaps  more 
especially  the  hand  camera  nian,  seeing 
how  much  more  the  plates  are  carted 
about,  is  dust  and  markings.  My  ex- 
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Figure.  Studies,  taken  with  Hand  Camera.  W.  D.  Welford. 
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periences  with  all  cameras  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  making  a  plate  after  exposure 
fall  into  a  well  or  box,  is  not  favourable, 
if  pinholes  on  the  negatives  are  reckoned 
of  any  account.  Moreover,  they  usually 
(though  not  always,  of  course)  flop  about 
inside  in  a  perfectly  awful  manner. 

By  lever  movements  I  mean  those 
cameras  in  which  the  changing  of  the 
plate  is  entirely  effected  by  the  pulling 
or  pushing  of  some  lever  or  handle. 
The  great  advantage  of  these  is  that,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  unobtrusive  and  the 
change  of  plate  is  effected  without  at¬ 
tracting  much  attention.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  something  go  wrong,  fur¬ 
ther  use  is  generally  impossible  without 
recourse  to  a  dark-room. 

Grooved  reservoirs  are  usually  some¬ 
what  bulky,  but  are,  as  a  rule,  reliable 
in  work. 

Film  cameras  are  lighter  and  less 
bulky  than  those  for  plates,  and  still 
even  then  permit  of  more  exposures. 
The  Tollable  film  is  a  little  troublesome 
to  work,  but  for  extensive  travelling  in 
foreign  lands  is  a  great  acquisition. 
Cut  films  are  rapidly  rising  into  public 
favour,  but  they  are  expensive  as  com¬ 
pared  with  plates,  and,  moreover,  until 
a  camera  is  on  the  market  that  will  take 
the  ordinary  films  without  special  notch¬ 
ing  and  cutting  (which  again  increases 
the  price)  are  not  likely  to  displace  the 
plate  camera. 

Turning  now  to  the  component  parts 
of  the  camera,  the  lens  is  in  reality  the 
first  consideration,  but  practically  the 
beginner  will  have  to  accept  the  one 
fitted  to  the  instrument  purchased.  It 
should,  however,  work  at  // 8,  as  al¬ 
though  fjn  is  probably  the  best  all¬ 
round  aperture,  yet  there  are  many 
occasions  upon  which  f/8  can  be  used 
to  advantage,  and  as  f/8  only  requires 
half  the  exposure  of  // n,  it  is  often  of 
serious  importance.  Three  apertures 
should  be  possible,  as  even  f/ib  can  be 
readily  used  in  a  good  light,  and  for 


certain  subjects  will  give  greater  sharp¬ 
ness.  The  lens  should  be  accessible 
for  cleaning,  as  the  amount  of  dust  and 
dirt  a  hand  camera  lens  appears  capable 
of  securing  is  simply  astounding.  This 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  knocking  about  a 
hand  camera  usually  gets,  and,  of 
course,  whilst  the  lens  is  protected  in 
the  box,  it  is  yet  always  in  position  to 
adopt  the  dust  and  dirt  that  gets  in 
somewhere  somehow. 

The  shutter  may  work  behind,  in 
front,  or  between  the  combinations  of 
the  lens.  Theoretically  the  latter  is 
best,  but  praCtically  the  point  is  not 
worth  much  attention.  The  shutter 
should,  however,  be  devised  to  give 
more  exposure  to  the  foreground  than 
the  sky,  so  as  to  get  all  the  clouds 
possible  on  the  negative.  In  all  shutters 
(except  the  blind)  that  pass  across  the 
lens,  this  is  easily  arranged  for  by  the 
shape  of  the  opening.  The  blind,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  very  noiseless,  com¬ 
pared  to  some  of  the  metal  patterns. 
Personally  I  prefer  an  “Everset”  shut¬ 
ter,  that  is  one  that  is  always  ready  to 
be  fired  and  needs  no  winding,  setting, 
or  other  attention.  The  shutter  should 
have  a  fair  range  of  speeds,  and  be 
adaptable  for  time  exposures.  The  dis¬ 
charger  is  better  at  the  bottom  or  side, 
than  on  top  or  in  front. 

The  finders  should  be  accessible  also 
for  cleaning  purposes,  as  dust  in  these 
renders  the  image  annoyingly  dim.  In 
bright  sunshine  it  is  always  difficult  to 
see  the  image  clearly,  and  this  is  much 
worse  if  the  mirror,  ground  glass,  or 
finder  lens  has  a  thin  veil  of  dust  all 
over.  Another  point  is,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  choose  a  camera  with 
finders  well  sunk  down  in  the  case,  as 
in  aCtual  use  they  give  much  brighter 
images. 

The  body  of  the  camera  itself  cannot 
be  too  unobtrusive.  Brightly  polished 
mahogany  and  bright  brass  fittings 
outside  should  be  studiously  avoided. 
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They  render  no  aid,  and  merely  provoke 
annoying  attention  all  round. 

The  method  of  changing,  if  an  auto¬ 
matic  one,  should  be  simple.  The 
beginner  is  apt  to  be  fascinated  with 
pretty  and  ingenious  movements,  which 
may  readily  go  wrong. 

To  sum  up,  I  recommend  for  general 
all-round  work  a  simple  automatic 
changer  for  plates,  with  focussing  power 
from  infinity  to  6  or  9  feet,  and  this 
latter  is  very  important.  The  following 
are  the  points  to  watch  in  choosing  a 
hand  camera  : — - 

1.  Camera.  Unobtrusive.  Focussing 
power. 

2.  Lens.  Choice  of  three  stops.  Ac¬ 
cessibility. 

3.  Finders.  Accessibility.  Deeply 
sunk. 

4.  Shutter.  Fair  range  of  speeds.  Time 
exposures.  More  exposure  to  fore¬ 
ground. 

5.  Changing  method.  Simplicity. 


WHAT  KIND  OF 

NEGATIVES  DO  YOU  GET? 

By  Richard  Penlake. 

O  you  gef  weak  negatives,  devoid 
of  that  pluck  and  brilliancy  so 
characteristic  of  good  work  ? 
Are  your  negatives  full  of 
detail,  but  so  thin  and  flat  that  they 
print  a  curious  colour  which  no  bath  will 
properly  tone,  while  nearly  all  the  image 
disappears  in  the  fixing  bath,  producing 
grey,  sickly-looking  prints  unfit  for  use  ? 
If  this  is  the  case,  you  have  fallen  into 
two  errors  which  prove  pitfalls  to  many  : 
namely,  over-exposure  and  under-de¬ 
velopment. 

These  two  evils  are  of  the  same 
nature.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  tell 
one  from  the  other,  but  the  same 
procedure  will  make  plates  suffering 


from  either  defeCt  into  good  printable 
negatives. 

Many  elementary  handbooks  recom¬ 
mend  the  novice  to  err  on  the  side  of 
over-exposure  if  any  doubt  exists,  but 
they  very  rarely  mention  that  a  corres¬ 
ponding  amount  of  pyro  (if  pyro  is  used) 
should  be  added  to  obtain  the  required 
density. 

The  manipulation  required  to  make 
weak  negatives  printable  is  called  in¬ 
tensification.  There  are  many  formulae 
in  use,  but  I  will  give  the  only  two 
which  I  have  found  to  be  of  any  practical 
service. 

The  negative  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  when  taken  from  the  hypo  bath, 
then  immersed  in  the  following  clearing 
bath  : — • 

Saturated  solution  of 


alum  .  1  pint. 

Hydrochloric  acid .  1  oz. 


To  make  this  solution,  take  a  pint  bottle 
and  fill  with  hot  water.  Add  powdered 
alum  until  there  is  a  small  quantity  left 
undissolved  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 
When  cold  add  the  acid,  and  it  is  then 
ready  for  use.  Let  the  plate  remain  in 
the  bath  for  five  minutes  :  the  solution 
can  then  be  returned  to  the  bottle,  and 
used  until  exhausted. 

After  the  negative  has  been  thorough¬ 
ly  washed,  immerse  in  the  following 
bleaching  solution  : — 

Bichloride  of  mercury...  2  drs. 

Ammonium  chloride  ...  2  ,, 

Water  . .  8  ozs. 

Let  the  negative  remain  in  this  bath 

until  it  appears  a  creamy-white  colour 
right  through,  then  wash  for  half-an- 
hour,  and  immerse  in — 


Ammonia  ‘88o .  1  dram. 

Water  .  4  ozs. 


until  blackened  through,  then  well  wash 
and  dry. 

The  success  of  this  process  depends 
entirely  upon  the  washings  between  the 
solutions.  Great  objection  has  been 
raised  against  this  intensifier,  on  the 
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ground  that  negatives  so  treated  have 
been  found  to  be  wanting  in  permanence, 
and  have  sometimes  become  discoloured. 
This  is  quite  true;  but  investigation  has 
proved  that  where  this  has  occurred  the 
negatives  have  not  been  properly  washed 
between  the  operations.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  when  using  bichloride 
of  mercury,  as  it  is  a  deadly  poison, 
and  should  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
children,  who  might  easily  mistake  it 
for  sugar. 

People  who  object  to  its  use,  can 
substitute  the  following,  which  will  also 
serve  to  use  up  all  their  old  hydroquinone 


baths  : — 

Old  hydroquinone  bath  2  ozs. 

Citric  acid  . —  drs. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash 

at  10  per  cent.  ..  ,, 

Water .  2  ozs. 


Pour  the  citric  acid  into  the  hydro¬ 
quinone  bath.  When  it  has  lost  its 
well-known  tint,  add  the  potash,  and 
finally  the  water.  It  is  then  ready  for 
use.  A  negative  soaked  in  this  becomes 
dark  in  a  few  minutes.  The  degree 
of  density  can  be  judged  by  looking  at 
the  underside.  When  dense  enough, 
wash  for  fifteen  minutes.  This  very 
simple  process  gives  good  negatives 
that  will  yield  plucky  prints.  There  is 
enough  of  this  bath  to  tone  about  thirty 
negatives,  provided  that  it  is  used  over 
and  over  again.  If  your  negatives  are 
at  all  yellow,  or  not  so  clear  as  you 
would  wish,  place  them  in  this  bath, 
the  yellow  tone  will  disappear,  and  the 
contrasts  become  harmonious. 

The  beginner  now  has  the  choice  of 
two  good  baths.  Although  I  recommend 
the  first-named,  it  requires  much  more 
care,  but  the  results  obtained  are 
decidedly  superior  to  the  latter. 

Do  you  get  negatives  that  are  so  dense 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  through  them 
or  to  get  a  good  print  from  them  ?  If 
so,  this  is  due  to  over-development  and 
fog,  a  far  worse  evil  than  the  other. 


When  such  is  the  case,  make  up  the 
following  reducer  : — 

Ferricyanide  of  potass¬ 
ium  .  1  oz. 

Water  .  5.  „ 

Put  the  plate  into  a  porcelain  dish,  and 
cover  with  about  2  ounces  of  water  ; 
then  into  a  measure  pour  about  60  drops 
of  the  above  reducer,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  ordinary  hypo  solution. 
Pour  the  water  from  the  dish  into  a 
measure,  and  return  the  mixture  to  the 
plate.  Do  not  pour  the  mixture  into 
the  water,  or  failure  will  result.  When 
sufficiently  reduced,  well  wash  and 
dry. 

Negatives  are  sometimes  covered 
with  a  kind  of  veil  or  fog.  This  can  be 
remedied  to  a  certain  extent  by  first 
reducing  till  the  fog  has  disappeared, 
then  afterwards  intensifying. 

Are  your  negatives  full  of  pin-holes 
and  transparent  spots  of  various  sizes  ? 
If  so,  there  has  been  dust  on  the  plate, 
or  minute  bubbles  in  the  developer. 
Camel  hair  brushes  are  generally  recom¬ 
mended  to  dust  the  plate  with  before 
putting  it  into  the  dark  slide  and  before 
development,  but  a  recent  improvement 
consists  of  a  piece  of  velvet  glued  to  a 
strip  of  wood  :  this  has  been  found 
more  effective.  When  the  developer 
is  poured  upon  the  plate,  bubbles 
are  often  formed.  The  larger  ones 
can  be  broken  by  blowing  them  or 
touching  them  with  the  finger,  but  still 
more  minute  bubbles  are  sometimes 
present  which  are  too  small  to  be  seen. 
To  prevent  these,  a  soft  camel-hair 
brush  should  be  gently  rubbed  over  the 
plate  whilst  under  the  developer. 

Are  your  negatives  more  dense  in  one 
place  than  another  ?  This  is  uneven 
development,  caused  by  flowing  the 
developer  unevenly  over  the  surface  of 
the  plate.  Always  apply  the  developer 
to  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  with  one 
sweep  cover  the  whole  plate  at  once, 
and  keep  it  continually  rocking. 
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Do  your  plates  frill  at  the  edges,  and 
the  film  pucker  itself  up  as  if  it  would 
leave  the  glass  ?  This  is  called  frilling, 
and  usually  occurs  in  hot  weather  during 
fixing  and  washing.  It  is  caused  by  the 
use  of  a  developer  too  strong  in  soda,  or 
the  differing  temperatures  between  the 
solutions  and  the  washing  water.  The 
fixing  is  usually  carried  on  in  the  heat 
of  the  dark-room  :  the  plate  is  then 
taken  out  and  put  into  running  water 
many  degrees  colder  than  the  fixing 
solution,  the  difference  of  temperature 
causing  contraction  of  the  film.  The 
developing  and  fixing  solutions  should 
always  be  kept  as  cool  and  as  near  the 
same  temperature  as  possible. 

Should  the  plate  show  signs  of  frilling 
in  the  developer,  plunge  it  at  once  into 
a  dish  of  methylated  spirit,  and  leave  it 
till  the  frill  disappears.  The  plates  can 
be  advantageously  soaked  in  the  alum 
bath  after  developing,  thus  hardening 
the  film  to  a  certain  extent.  To  obviate 
frilling  after  fixing,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
let  the  washing  water  run  gradually 
into  the  fixing  bath.  It  then  slowly 
replaces  the  hypo. 

If  a  batch  of  plates  is  inclined  for 
frilling,  it  can  be  prevented  by  rubbing 
a  composite  candle  round  the  edges 
before  development,  or  by  going  round 
the  edge  of  the  plate  with  a  camel’s-hair 
brush  dipped  in  a  transparent  celluloid 
varnish.  When  dry,  development  can 
be  proceeded  with  in  safety. 

Only  those  failures  that  present  them¬ 
selves  to  a  beginner  are  here  discussed. 
Others  of  a  more  advanced  nature  will 
appear  in  a  future  number  of  The  Junior 
Photographer.  The  foregoing  defeCts, 
with  a  little  thought  and  care,  can  be 
remedied  ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  “prevention  is  better  than 
cure.”  A  minute  properly  spent  before¬ 
hand,  may  save  many  hours  of  useless 
labour. 

Always  take  a  print  before  any  of  the 
above  “  doCtorings  ”  are  resorted  to, 


you  will  then  be  able  to  judge  better 
what  is  wanted.  When  the  negative 
has  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  state,  it 
should  be  varnished  to  protect  the  film, 
which,  though  apparently  tough,  is  very 
liable  to  become  scratched  or  stained  in 
the  printing.  Suitable  varnishes  may 
be  obtained  from  any  dealer,  much 
cheaper  and  better  than  the  tyro  can 
make  himself. 


THE  KODAK  FIEND. 

Oh,  doan’  go  out,  ’Lias,  doan’  go  out, 

For  de  kodak  fiend,  he’s  all  about. 

Yo’  know  yo’  features  mighty  plain  ; 

An’  he  haunt  de  street  an’  de  meader-lane  ; 

He  sets  in  de  kyar,  when  de  kyar  goes  by  ; 

An’  de  railroad  one — he’s  mighty  sly. 

He  doan’  care  weder  yo’  clean  or  not ; 

An’  he’ll  take  yo’  rags  right  on  de  spot. 

Ef  he  do  it  now,  wid  yo'  ’lasses  face, 

I  tell  yo’  ’Lias,  you’ll  be’n  disgrace. 

No,  doan’  go  out,  ’Lias,  doan’  go  out, 

For  de  kodak  fiend,  he’s  all  about. 

He  come  down  hyar  de  oder  day, 

An’  he  tuk  dis  shanty  w’en  I’se  away; 

An’  he  drove  in  front  de  goats  an’  geese, 

An’  de  ole  lame  sheep,  wid  his  thick  black  fleece; 

De  hats  in  de  window,  an’  rags  he  got 
Wid  his  hoodoo  gun,  f’om  de  meader  lot. 

Oh,  de  kodak  fiend,  he’s  sly  an’  mean, 

An’  yo’  can’t  go  out  near  his  machine, 

Or  he’ll  take  yo’  down  wid  yo’  kinked-up  hair, 

An’  yo’  dirty  clothes,  an’  yo’  feet  all  bare. 

He’s  got  de  meader,  de  bridge  an’  stream, 

An’  de  boss’s  mule  an’  de  ole  ox-team  ; 

An’  I  doan’  now  reckon  a  single  spot 
Dat  he  hasn’t  look’d  for,  an  hasn’t  got. 

W’en  yo’  Uncle  Mose’  rode  on  de  mule, 

An’  brought  de  chil’en  home  f’om  school — • 

Wid  six  'pon  de  small  mule’s  holler  back — 

De  kodak  fiend  went  ’long  his  track, 

An’  just’s  dey  reached  de  ole  stone  wall 
He  sot  ’is  gun,  an’  he  tuk  deni  all  ; 

An’  I  hear  he  call  his  hoodooed  thing 
“  De  School-Out,  Mule-Back  Blackberry  String.’’ 
So,  I  tell  yo’,  ’Lias,  ’t  ain’t  safe  any  more 
For  spect’ble  folks  to  go  out-door, 

’Nless  dey  go  in  de  edge  o’  night, 

W’en  de  sun  an’  de  gun  is  out  o’  sight. 

The  Century. 
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“ SNAP  SHOTS ”  IN 
CLOUDLAND. 

By  W.  N.  Jennings. 

Y  camera  has  had  a  varied  ex¬ 
perience.  It  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  Johnstown  flood  ; 
ran  at  the  heels  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  cyclone  ;  rushed,  half  -  blinded, 
through  a  North  Dakota  tornado;  in¬ 
sisted  upon  “  flash-lighting”  the  opium 
joints  and  joss  houses  in  San  Francisco, 
and  nearly  lost  its  life — to  say  nothing 
of  mine;  stood  out  on  the  dizzy  ledge  of 
Glacier  Point,  in  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
and  nearly  tookatumble  offour  thousand 
feet  ;  its  woodwork  badly  blistered  by 
a  belching  blast  of  boiling  mud  from 
the  red-hot  lips  of  the  Yellowstone 
“Growler;”  and,  besides  all  this,  my 
one-eyed  friend  has  had  . many  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  wrath  of  Jove,  in  its 
ceaseless  search  for  stray  thunderbolts. 

At  home  it  had  wandered  along  the 
narrow,  straight  streets  of  the  “  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,”  its  glass  eye  winking 
at  sedate,  slow-going  Quakers,  and 
glancing  shyly  at  his  lovely  daughter 
who  has  quite  evoluted  the  plain  “  poke 
bonnet  ”  into  a  perfect  peripetatic 
flower  garden  ;  and  many  a  round-eyed 
“  pickanninny  ”  had  come  under  the 
steady,  stern  gaze  of  this  restless,  tireless 
fiend. 

But  it  yearned  for  a  new  sensation — 
and  got  it. 

For  over  eight  years  it  had  always 
been  on  the  spot  when  any  balloon  ascen¬ 
sion  was  advertised,  but  something  had 
always  happened  to  prevent  the  sky¬ 
ward  trip.  One  time,  too  windy  to  risk 
fine  Beck  lenses  to  the  chances  of  a 
rocky  landing  (on  which  occasion  the 
man  who  took  my  place  came  home 
with  a  broken  leg).  An  attempt,  when 
my  courage — and  that  of  the  camera — 
was  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  the 
“  water  gas  ”  was  found  to  be  so  heavy 


that  the  photographic  outfit,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  photographer  was  requested 
to  step  ashore  ;  and  the  aeronaut  slowly 
rose  to  the  occasion  without  an  ounce 
of  ballast,  and  dropped  like  lead  ten 
miles  away  into  the  welcome  bed  of  a 
ditch — which  saved  his  life. 

But  “  everything  comes  to  him  who 
waits.”  On  the  fourth  of  July  last,  I 
heard  the  shutter  of  my  camera  give  a 
happy  little  “  click  ”  when  I  stepped 
into  the  basket  of  a  monster  balloon, 
inflated  to  its  fullest  extent  with  pure 
hydrogen  gas.  Besides  Prof.  Samuel 
A.  King,  the  aeronaut,  a  doctor  and  his 
patient — a  noted  politician  69  years  old, 
who  wanted  ozone, — were  to  be  the 
companions  of  my  camera. 

The  word  was  given  to  “  Let  go  !” 
The  brass  band  struck  up  :  “  My 

sweetheart’s  the  man  in  the  moon.” 
My  lens  looked  timidly  over  the  ledge 
of  the  basket.  King  took  revenge  on 
the  bandmaster  by  dropping  a  handful 
of  river  pebbles  on  his  bald  head  ;  the 
men  who  had  hold  of  the  ropes  seemed 
suddenly  to  drop  into  a  hole  ;  the  brass 
band  evaporated  ;  the  great  throng 
crowding  around  the  enclosure  revolved 
quickly  a  few  times,  growing  smaller 
and  smaller ;  and  then  disappeared  in  a 
whirling  vortex  of  green  water. 

And  after  that  it  was  all  a  dream.  I 
remember  in  a  semi-conscious  condition 
setting  a  camera  shutter,  putting  in  new 
plate  -  holders  ;  selecting  a  point  of 
view  ;  pressing  the  rubber  bulb  ;  focus¬ 
sing  and  changing  the  iris  diaphragm  to 
suit  changed  conditions  of  distance  and 
light  ;  noting  white  puffs  of  steam  from 
black  dots  on  the  river  a  mile  below  ; 
hearing  no  sound,  but  realising  in  a 
vague  way  that  ferry  boats  were  saluting 
us  ;  watching  the  great  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  its  twelve  hundred  miles 
of  streets,  dwindle  down  to  a  gridiron 
slowly  moving  to  and  fro  below  us.  No 
wind  ;  no  sound  ;  no  motion,  as  though 
we  were  anchored  to  a  star  with  the 
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city  beneath  growing  smaller  and 
smaller,  being  squeezed  closer  and 
closer,  and  the  rim  of  the  horizon  every 
moment  growing  greater. 

Not  the  slightest  sense  of  danger 
until  one  of  our  party  looked  up  through 
the  open  neck  of  the  balloon  and  com¬ 
pared  the  gas  bag  to  a  silken  egg  shell; 
then  we  noted  a  slight  shiver  running 
down  the  drag  rope. 

Photographically,  the  trip  was  quite 
a  success.  Over  forty  negatives  were 
obtained  before  a  landing  was  made, 
twelve  miles  from  the  starting  place. 
We  were  among  the  clouds  for  about 
two  hours. 

Balloon  photography  will  be  a  popu¬ 
lar  pastime  until  some  foolhardy 
photographer  undertakes  to  snap  shot 
a  cyclone,  or  chase  a  thunderstorm  per 
balloon,  when  the  novelty-seeking 
amateur  will  take  warning  by  the  fate 
of  the  “dear  departed.” 

Given  a  clear,  calm  day,  an  exper¬ 
ienced  aeronaut,  and  a  cool-headed, 
cold-blooded  photographer,  and  the 
chances  of  obtaining  good  pictures  from 
the  basket  of  a  balloon  are  almost 
certain.  Pictures,  too,  which  should 
have  great  value  to  the  topographer, 
railroad  engineer,  landscape  gardener, 
architect,  builder,  waterworks  engineer, 
military  commander,  and  many  others. 


CYCLO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Charles  Le  Sueur. 

CAMERA,  a  cycle,  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  love  of  Nature,  and  you 
possess  an  harmonious  com¬ 
bination  of  pastime,  exercise 
gnd  study  that  will  yield  many  a  happy 
hour,  make  ennui  and  fits  of  the  blues 
unknown  quantities,  and  help  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  minor  and  major  ills  and 
troubles  with  which  even  the  most 
favoured  lives  are  beset.  The  best  of 


the  combination  is  that  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  the  purse  of  a  millionaire  to  set 
you  up  ;  the  impedimenta  are  within 
the  reach  of  a  very  moderate  purse.  If 
the  purse  can  afford  it,  naturally  the 
advice  will  be,  the  best  of  cameras  and 
cycles ;  if  not,  a  guinea  hand  camera 
and  a  second  hand  cycle  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

The  advantages  of  the  camera  in 
conjunction  with  the  cycle  are  obvious. 
To  the  average  pedestrian  sun-artist,  a 
ten  miles  walk  with  the  lightest  of 
apparatus  is  a  fair  day’s  work.  With 
a  cycle  to  carry  yourself  and  impedi¬ 
menta,  thirty  to  forty  miles  is  of  easy 
accomplishment  in  a  day,  and  it  is 
needless  to  remark,  the  more  ground 
covered  the  greater  variety  of  suitable 
subjeGs  to  be  found. 

The  method  of  safely  carrying  a  camera 
on  a  cycle  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  if  a 
hand  camera  is  used,  attach  straps  and 
carry  it  across  the  back  after  the  manner 
of  the  schoolboy’s  satchel  ;  if  a  stand 
camera,  and,  of  course,  this  will  appeal 
to  those  who  desire  the  best  results,  a 
light,  wool-padded  and  covered  pitch 
pine  box — in  which  camera,  dark  slides, 
etc.,  fix  without  rattling — on  a  carrier 
fitted  to  the  head  of  the  machine,  is 
preferable  to  the  leather  bag  usually 
sent  out.  (For  example,  vide  illustra¬ 
tion  of  fond  father,  not  only  with  camera 
and  sticks,  but  with  a  child.)  Thus 
equipped,  you  start  in  pursuit  of  the 
beautiful,  quaint,  interesting,  humorous, 
and  picturesque,  and  your  aim  being 
pleasure,  not  speed,  and  your  instinCts 
that  of  a  gentleman,  you  avoid  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  that  species  of  cycling 
nuisance,  the  hobbledehoy  scorcher. 
Of  course,  to  some  individuals,  it  comes 
natural  to  play  the  fool,  and  when  you 
see  one  of  them  on  two  wheels,  with  a 
hump  like  a  camel’s,  his  nose  on  his 
handle  bar,  his  elbows  sticking  out 
0 grasshopper  fashion,  his  legs  working 
as  mechanically  and  ungracefully  as  the 
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piston  rods  of  a  steam  engine,  flying 
along  at  topmost  speed,  imperatively 
ringing  his  bell  in  the  ears  of  peaceful 
pedestrians  as  if  the  Queen’s  highway 


surrounding  him,  as  long  as  he  does  no 
harm,  pity  him,  he’ll  know  better  by- 
and-bye  ;  if  he  commits  himself  in  any 
way,  sit  on  him,  he  deserves  it  ;  but  in 
all  cases  avoid  imi¬ 
tating  his  faults. 

My  habitat  is 
in  the  Channel 
Isles  ;  “  Gardens 
of  the  Sea,”  as 
Poet  Hugo 
termed  them,  my 
especial  iancy 
being — 


was  destined  for  his  sole  benefit,  intent 
on  nothing  but  the  state  of  the  road, 
the  distance  he  can  cover  in  a  certain 
time,  and  regardless  of  the  beauties 


‘‘the  rarest  gem 
In  England’s  diadem.” 


as,  in  1640,  sang  the  over-eloquent 
and  poetic  Earl  of  Dorset.  Each 
isle  is  renowned  for  the  variety  of  cliffy 
rock,  cave,  shore,  valley,  rural,  etc., 
scenery,  and  forms  a  veritable  multum- 
in-parvo  of  good  things  for  a  cyclo- 
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photographer.  Under  favourable  ele¬ 
mental  conditions,  when  circumstances 
permit  it,  it  is  my  chief  pleasure  and 
relaxation  to  ride  shoreward  by  curve 
and  by  bay,  stopping  at  some  inlet  or 
cove  to  take  such  snap-shots  as  a  spark¬ 
ling  individual  emerging  from  his 
matutinal  dip,  or,  again,  to  descend 
some  cliff  (not  on  the  cycle,  leave  that 
at  the  top)  and  take  the  pidture  of  a 
party  of  cave  explorers  emerging  from 
the  narrow  entrance  to  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  curious  of  these  natural 
excavations.  Then  bowling  along  in 
meridian  sunshine  over  parched  and 
dusty  mainroads,  passing  some  old 
cromlech,  a  specimen  of  those  famous 
megalithic  structures  of  the  paleolithic 
stone  period,  what  can  be  more  delight¬ 
ful  than  to  turn  into  the  shade,  the  cool 
freshness,  the  charming  solitude  and 
seclusion  of  one  of  the  many  sequestered 
and  verdant  valleys  that  abound  in  the 
islands.  The  never-failing  stream  that 
winds  with  many  a  turn,  and  with 
twists  and  crooks,  through  meadows 
sweet  with  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay, 
now  flowing  into  mill-dams,  now  over¬ 
flowing  in  roaring  cascades,  then  on 
again  through  narrow  waterways  formed 
by  the  walls  of  decaying  buildings,  the 
rustic  and  quaint  bridges,  the  tree- 
arched  road,  the  lanes  and  the  rough 
hewn  narrow  stepways  that  lead  to  the 
uplands,  the  leafy  tunnels,  groves,  copses, 
dells,  the  jutting  rocks,  and  cliffs  that 
bear  on  them  the  imprints  of  the  ocean 
waves  of  a  myriad  years  ago,  the  pictur¬ 
esque  cottages,  lordly  manor  houses, 
and  old  farm  houses  with  the  ancient 
Norman  semi  -  circular  doorways,  all 
present  in  bewildering  profusion  pictures 
fit  for  reproduction  on  the  dry  plate. 

Then,  after  exposing  on  whatever 
takes  the  fancy,  how  sweet  to  rest  in 
the  shade  of  the  grove,  extended  at  full 
length  among  the  fresh  grass  and  giant 
bracken,  and  to  listen  to  the  rippling 
murmurs  of  the  babbling  brook,  the 


plaintive  “  little  bit  of  bread  and  no 
cheese  ”  cry  of  the  finch,  the  rich  war¬ 
nings  of  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird, 
the  flute-like  notes  of  the  cuckoo,  the 
lark  at  Heaven’s  gate  singing,  the  chat¬ 
ter  of  the  magpie,  the  drowsy  drone  of 
the  bee,  or  to  watch  in  the  deeps  of  the 
silent  pool  merging  from  the  viscid  mass 
of  the  toads’  ova,  the  clumsy,  big-headed 
tadpoles  springing  into  life  and  wagging 
their  little  tails  as  if  with  the  very  joy 
of  existence  ;  or  to  note  the  newts 
darting  about,  the  gnats  skimming  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  large  dragon 
flies  flitting  hither  and  thither,  multi¬ 
coloured  butterflies  chasing  each  other 
over  the  hedges,  goldfinches,  bullfinches, 
wrens,  flying  from  bush  to  bush,  golden 
striped  green  lizards  darting  along  the 
pathways,  harmless  grass  snakes  gliding 
through  the  herbage,  nimble  rabbits 
disporting  themselves,  or  fleeing  fast 
with  curious  shrieking  cry,  pursued  by 
the  relentless  stoat  with  long,  lithe, 
brown  body. 

And  thus  the  hours  speed  all  too 
swiftly,  but  ere  the  glories  of  the  summer 
day  depart  you  snatch  a  view  of  one  of 
the  old  farmhouses,  formerly  an  ancient 
priory,  the  old  chapel  of  which,  dating 
back  to  the  twelveth  century,  is  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  farm  building,  and  the 
hospitable  and  intelligent  inmates 
speaking  the  old  Norman-French  dialed!: 
of  Froissart,  invite  you  to  take  early  tea 
with  them,  and  many  a  quaint  tradition 
and  historical  legend  they  relate,  and 
though  the  sunshine  dies,  the  shade  of 
evening  falls,  you  still  linger,  loth  to 
leave  the  enchanted  spot,  until  the 
distant  curfew  gun  sends  its  startling 
warning  through  the  evening  air,  the 
clarion  trumpets  resound  from  far-off 
embattlemented  heights,  the  light  of 
night  arises,  and  as  you  reluctantly 
homeward  cycle,  still  with  the  glamour 
of  pastoral  environment  upon  you,  there 
breathes  upon  the  observant  mind  the 
fadt  that  you  have  spent  a  happy  day, 
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that  you  have  pictures  that  will  ever 
recall  to  mind  the  memories  of  the  past 


hours,  and  that  cyclo-photography  does 
at  least  help  to  prove  that  life  is  worth 
living. 


How  to  Secure  Ciouds.— -There  is  a  right  and 
a  wrong  way  of  doing  everything.  This  motto  is 
applied  very  forcibly  as  to  the  use  of  the  lens  cap. 
Mr.  J.  Wade  gives  the  following  method  : — Should 
well-marked  clouds  appear  in  the  sky  at  the  time 
of  exposure,  we  should  by  all  means  try  to  obtain 
them  on  our  negatives  by  giving  the  sky  a 
shorter  exposure  than  the  landscape.  The 
cap  should  be  taken  off  by  an  upward  motion 
and  raised  and  lowered  slowly  ;  that  is  the  whole 
procedure.  There  is  one  class  of  cloud  subject 
which  should  invariably  be  taken  with  the  land¬ 
scape,  or,  better  still,  seascape.  I  refer  to  sunsets 
and  sunrisings  ;  the  former  will,  perhaps,  be  more 
often  attempted  than  the  latter.  There  is  nothing 
very  difficult  about  it,  although  I  am  sorry  to  say  it 
is  rarely  that  we  can  secure  a  true  impression  of  the 
scene.  The  principal  points  to  be  observed  are  to 
wait  until  the  sun  retires  behind  a  suitable  cloud, 
and  to  use  a  small  proportion  of  pyro  in  the 
development. 


HOME  SENSITIZED  PAPER. 


HOTOGRAPHERS  who  are 
fond  of  experimenting  will 
find  comfort  in  knowing 
that  this  process  is  simple, 
and  moreover  nearly  every  kind  of 
surface  is  at  command,  ordinary  note- 
paper,  Rives,  Saxe,  or  Whatman.  The 
preparation  of  the  paper  can  be  varied 
to  suit  the  negatives,  and  weak  ones 
can  be  made  to  yield  prints  of  a  quality 
that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt 
with  ready  sensitized  paper.  G. 
Ardaseer  gives  the  following  method  : — 
Materials  needed  :  Paper,  common  salt, 
preferably  ammonium  chloride,  sodium 
citrate,  arrowroot,  gelatine,  or  other 
sizing,  silver  nitrate,  and  distilled  water. 
Salting  or  sizing  bath  to  be  made  up  as 
follows:  Mix  100  grains  of  arrowroot 
with  water  to  a  paste,  and  pour  over  it 
boiling  water  until  it  thickens  like  starch, 
making  up  to  a  bulk  of  8  oz.  ;  dissolve 
in  12  oz.  of  water  200  grains  ammonium 
chloride  (or  208  grains  table  salt)  and 
20  grains  sodium  citrate.  When  dis¬ 
solved  add  the  arrowroot  and  the 
mixture  is  ready  for  use.  Into  it  the 
paper  to  be  salted  should  be  plunged 
bodily,  then  removed  by  one  end, 
drained  over  the  side  of  the  dish  and 
hung  up  by  one  corner  to  dry.  When 
dry  it  can  be  stored  away  and  will  keep 
indefinitely.  The  side  not  to  be  sensi¬ 
tized  should  be  marked,  and  the  paper 
sensitized  only  a  short  time  before  being 
used,  as  it  will  not  keep  many  days. 
The  sensitizing  can  be  done  in  two 
ways,  either  by  floating  or  brushing. 
If  fairly  smooth,  floating  is  preferable  ; 
but  if  rough,  brushing  is  better.  A  soft 
camel  hair  brush  fairly  large  is  best, 
taking  care  that  no  wire  or  metal  comes 
in  contact  with  the  silver  bath,  or  a  tuft 
of  cotton  wool  held  in  a  glass  tube  will 
serve  the  purpose.  A  suitable  sensi¬ 
tizing  bath  consists  of  60  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  to  1  oz.  distilled  water. 
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MAKE  A  SERIES. 

T.  McKean. 

N  photography  as  well  as  in 
other  matters,  hobbies  or 
otherwise,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  definite  objebt. 
Even  if  the  exposures  are  made  just  for 
one’s  amusement,  it  is  wise  to  let  them 
be  upon  some  subjedt  which  is  likely 
to  be  of  use  afterwards.  To  go  about 
uncapping  carelessly  here  and  there 
means  at  the  most  the  pleasure  of  the 
add  and  possibly  the  development  of  the 
negative.  After  that  it  never  sees  light 
again.  It  was  just  a  bit  of  tree  and 
grass,  with  no  sort  of  pictorial  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  no  value  even  as  a  memento, 
because  the  locality  was  not  put  down 
at  the  time. 

No  one  should  go  out  to  photograph 
without  an  objedd.  Every  exposure 
should  be  made  with  care,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  needs  attention — a  good  fore¬ 
ground  must  be  provided.  The  locality 
and  other  particulars  should  be  put 
down  at  the  time.  Exposure  note  books 
are  cheap  enough.  Every  photograph 
taken  should  either  be  a  picture  in  itself 
to  which  some  good  title  such  as  “  The 
Last  Furrow,”  “  By  Rock  and  Rivulet,” 
etc.,  may  be  applied,  or  it  should  have 
some  topographical  value,  that  is,  it 
must  illustrate  the  scenery  or  the  life  of 
a  particular  distridd.  Pictures  cannot 
be  taken  every  day  and  by  everyone, 
but  we  can  all  produce  results  of  some 
permanent  value  with  our  cameras  if 
attention  be  given  to  a  particular  valley, 
neighbourhood,  village,  or  district.  The 
old  church,  the  village  inn,  some  of  the 
rustic  inhabitants,  the  principal  features 
around  are  suggestions  for  a  series  of 
negatives  from  which  useful  slides  may 
afterwards  be  made  for  the  lantern,  or 
from  which  prints  can  be  taken  and 
mounted  or  “  slipped  ”  into  an  album 
devoted  just  to  them  and  no  others. 
Such  a  colleddion  may  be  greatly 


enhanced  if  accompanied  by  a  written 
description  describing  the  locality  and 
recording  points  of  interest  in  natural 
history,  folk  lore,  etc. 


PROMINENT  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
PHRENOLOGICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 

By  Jessie  A .  Fowler. 

This  series  will  be  continued  from  month  to  month.  The 
delineations  of  character  are  made  from  photographs,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  phrenologist  is  unacquainted 
with  the  subjects. 

No.  i. 


MR.  JOHN  A.  HODGES. 

HE  photograph  of  this  gentle¬ 
man  indicates  that  he  has  a 
wide-awake  mind.  He  has  a 
predominance  of  the  mental- 
motive  temperament,  which  renders 


John  A.  Hodges. 

him  more  than  ordinarily  addive,  critical, 
intuitive  and  painstaking.  The  pre- 
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dominance  of  his  brain  lies  in  the 
intellectual  lobe,  also  in  the  height  of 
the  head  from  the  opening  of  the  ear. 

There  is  no  want  in  the  basilar  region, 
hence  it  is  capable  of  contributing 
energy,  force  and  enthusiasm  ;  and  this 
must  be  noticeable  sometimes  beyond 
the  gentleman’s  aCtual  strength. 

His  mind  is  as  sharp  as  a  needle, 
and  as  keen  as  a  hawk’s  in  disseCting 
intellectual  or  literary  work. 

His  head  is  broad  in  the  temples, 
which  gives  him  expansiveness  of  mind 
and  power  to  embellish  and  beautify 
whatever  he  touches.  He  should  show 
artistic  taste,  ingenuity  in  devising 
ways  and  means,  and  power  to  make 
improvements.  He  is  not  lacking  in 
Jinesse,  and  he  would  show  this  in  writing 
perhaps  more  conspicuously  than  in 
speaking.  He  knows  how  to  adapt 
himself  to  many  varied  circumstances, 
and  in  travelling  would  suit  himself  to 
the  company,  the  customs,  ways  and 
manners  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
was  thrown  in  contaCt.  His  faculty  of 
imitation,  which  enables  him  to  adapt 
himself  to  others,  also  combines  with 
his  intellectual  faculties,  hence  he  should 
show  remarkable  ability  in  adapting 
artistic  ideas  and  in  appropriating 


material,  as  well  as  combining  and 
harmonising  colours. 

This  gentleman  is  an  aggressive 
member  of  society.  He  will  never 
allow  himself  to  be  trammeled  with  old 
or  stereotyped  views.  He  believes  in 
the  march  of  the  times,  and  is  up  to 
date  in  his  work. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  intellectual 
features  of  his  mind  is  his  keen  criticism, 
power  of  analysis,  and  ability  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  one  quality  and 
another,  one  work  of  art  and  another, 
one  man’s  opinion  and  another.  He 
therefore,  cannot  help  but  see  misfits  in 
society  (and  there  are  a  good  many  of 
them). 

His  social  brain  is  considerably 
influenced  by  his  intellectual  sentiments 
and  his  warm  sympathetic  and  generous 
impulses.  He  believes  in  having  a 
truth  expressed,  even  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  ;  in  other  words,  he  would 
suffer  for  the  truth’s  sake,  rather  than 
hide  or  cover  his  honest  convictions. 

He  has  versatility  of  mind,  and  can 
apply  himself  to  many  things  with  about 
equal  talent.  He  will  wear  himself  out, 
rather  than  allow  his  mental  machinery 
to  rust.  He  will  die  with  his  harness 
on. 


©ut*  Survey. 

Items  of  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

Mr.  Bobert  Sumner,  of  27,  Hough  Lane,  Ley- 
land,  is  desirous  of  starting  a  postal  photographic 
club,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  who 
wish  to  join. 

Sandow  has  married  Miss  Blanche  Brookes, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Warwick  Brookes,  the  well-known 
photographer,  of  Manchester.  Miss  Brookes  has 
certainly  chosen  a  well  “  developed  "  husband. 

Bullet-Proof  Coats. — It  is  stated  that  a  photo¬ 
grapher  in  the  German  town  of  Cassel  invented  a 
bullet-proof  coat  of  mail  before  the  man  who  has 
been  recently  exhibiting  in  London. 

A  French  scientist,  it  is  said,  has  eclipsed  all 
previous  performances  with  the  camera  by  photo¬ 
graphing  a  flying  insect.  The  exposure  did  not 
exceed  jj’^th  part  of  a  second.  The  same  gentle¬ 
man  has  also  taken  a  snap-shot  at  a  globule  of 
blood  as  it  passed  through  a  vein. 

At  a  recent  outing  of  the  Putney  Society, 
considerable  amusement  was  caused  by  a  small 
boy  whose  services  had  been  obtained  to  make 
the  cap  exposure  of  the  club  group,  who,  in  spite 
of  previous  instructions,  asked  whether  he  was  to 
put  the  cap  on  again  in  the  midst  of  the  exposure. 

A  Grand  Offer. — The  well-known  editor  of  a 
photographic  publication  was  recently  engaged  in 
putting  together  the  notes  for  a  lecture  on 
“  Precious  Stones,”  and  requiring  some  photo¬ 
graphs  Tor  the  purpose  of  illustration,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Streeter,  the  diamond  merchant,  of  Bond 
Street,  for  permission  to  photograph  actual 
specimens.  In  due  course  he  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  answer:  “  Come  here  at  any  time,  and  take 
what  you  like.” 

“  Interior  ”  Photography. — In  view  of  the 
hard  times  now  experienced  in  every  trade  and 
profession,  says  the  Pacific  Coast  Photographer,  a 
new  field,  in  which  there  is  prospect  of  financial 
return,  is  most  welcome.  The  suggestion  of  an 
eastern  physician  that  the  interior  of  a  person 
can  be  illuminated  by  an  incandescent  light,  and 
then  photographed,  presents  possibilities  to  those 
who  can  find  sitters  who  wish  to  see  a  portrait  of 
their  internal  economics,  or,  perhaps,  study  the 
havoc  wrought  by  Welsh  rarebit  and  mince  pie. 

The  American  method  of  ascertaining  whether 
postage  stamps  have  been  used  or  not,  is  by  photo¬ 
graphing  them.  If  the  post  mark  has  been 
obliterated  the  blue  or  green  colour  will  not  make 
any  impression  on  the  plate,  while  the  black 
traces  of  obliteration  appear  with  great  clearness. 
Even  when  the  stamps  have  been  well  washed 
and  no  trace  of  the  obliteration  can  be  seen  with 


the  naked  eye  or  through  the  microscope,  the 
photograph  will  show  very  clearly  the  two  con¬ 
centric  circles  of  the  stamp,  the  date,  and  even 
the  name  of  the  locality. 

“High  Class”  Photography. — A  curious  experi¬ 
ment,  in  which  photography  takes  an  important 
part,  is  being  tried,  we  hear,  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  at  the  station  at  St.  Louis.  A 
large  balloon  is  sent  off  each  week  with  registering 
thermometers,  barometers,  etc.,  placed  on  the  car, 
so  that  the  altitude  attained  and  the  varying  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  temperature  are 
recorded  automatically.  A  photographic  camera 
is  fitted  with  clockwork  to  take  negatives  at  cer¬ 
tain  intervals,  and,  in  order  that  the  balloon  shall 
remain  for  some  days  in  the  air,  the  ballast  is 
also  regulated  by  clockwork. 

He  Came  to  Take  the  Bank. — The  Standard 
Bank  at  Estcourt,  Natal,  is  not  a  substantial 
building,  and  when  a  young  man  of  the  refined 
burglar  type  strolled  in  and  said,  “  I  have  come 
to  take  the  bank,”  the  affrighted  clerk  turned 
pale  and  felt  for  a  pistol,  until  the  acting  man¬ 
ager  rushed  from  his  private  office  and  bravely 
seized  the  supposed  burglar.  It  was  during  his 
violent  struggles  that  the  young  man  explained 
that  he  merely  wished  to  obtain  a  photo  of  the 
building  ;  and  would  the  acting  manager  and  his 
clerk  kindly  step  outside  and  grace  the  foreground 
with  their  presence?  Eventually  they  graced. 

A  Novel  Idea. —  A  temperance  society  of  one 
of  the  most  prominent  churches  in  San  Francisco 
recently  inaugurated  a  movement  to  have  its 
workers  out  during  the  dark  hours  provided  with 
a  magnesium  flash  lamp  and  camera.  It  is  the 
intention  to  make  photographs  of  the  men  who 
have  over-estimated  their  capacity  in  the  drink 
line,  with  the  hope  that  showing  a  subject  a 
picture  of  himself  as  he  was  when  drunk,  he  will 
become  so  disgusted  that  he  will  at  once  join  the 
temperance  ranks.  We  have  not  yet  heard  if 
their  nocturnal  outings  have  been  of  a  successful 
nature  or  not ;  and,  truly,  this  is  another  “  big 
thing  ”  for  the  Yankees  to  accomplish. 

They  Kesemble  Each  Other.  —  The  strong 
facial  resemblance  which  married  couples  often 
acquire  after  living  together  a  long  period  of 
years,  harmonious  in  thought  and  feeling  and 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  in  life,  has  often 
been  commented  upon  The  Photographic  Society 
of  Geneva  recently  took  the  pictures  of  seventy- 
eight  couples  for  an  investigation  of  this  subject. 
The  result  was  that  in  twenty-four  cases  the 
resemblance  in  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
husband  and  wife  was  greater  than  that  of  brother 
and  sister,  in  thirty  cases  it  was  equally  great, 
and  in  only  twenty-four  was  there  a  total  absence 
of  resemblance. 
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A  Novel  Business. — There  is  a  photographer 
in  New  York  city  who  is  making  money  in  a  very 
queer  business.  He  buys  and  collects  photographs 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  now  has  one 
million  of  them,  systematically  classified  according 
to  age,  bearded  and  smooth  faces,  and  other  dis¬ 
tinctive  features.  Where  does  the  profit  come  in  ? 
Thousands  of  people  every  year  occasionally  need 
a  photograph  to  give  a  friend,  or  to  reproduce  in 
a  newspaper.  They  are  in  a  hurry,  and  only 
want  one  photograph.  All  that  they  have  to  do 
is  to  visit  this  artist,  and  in  ten  minutes  he  can 
find  pictures  that  faithfully  represent  them. 
Nobody  can  tell  the  difference,  and  they  could 
not  be  better  suited  if  they  sat  for  their  photo¬ 
graphs. 

A  Drawing  Boom  Album. — In  a  photograph 
collector’s  album  there  are,  says  the  Toronto  Mail, 
the  pictures  of  one  hundred  criminals  who  were  tried 
and  convicted  during  last  year.  A  good  proportion 
of  them  are  men  of  fine  appearance,  with  honest- 
looking  faces  and  a  pleasant  expression.  The 
owner  of  the  album  often  shows  these  pictures  to 
his  acquaintances  without  telling  who  the  men  are, 
and  he  says  that  of  all  the  people  who  have  seen 
them,  not  one  has  yet  guessed  that  they  are 
convicted  criminals,  or  that  they  do  not  rank 
among  the  most  respectable  citizens.  “  What 
a  remarkably  handsome  and  good  lot  of  friends 
you  must  have,”  said  a  clergyman,  after  looking 
over  the  album,  all  the  pictures  in  which  have 
been  chosen  for  the  purpose  which  they  subserve. 
Two  of  the  photographs  represent  murderers. 

Portraits  Sent  by  Electric  Cable.  —  Mr. 
Francis  Galton,  lecturing  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
explained  some  experiments  he  had  been  making 
on  the  subject  of  picture  telegraphy.  He  had 
experimented  with  the  profile  of  a  Greek  girl,  and 
found  by  a  form  of  letters  and  dots,  this  picture 
could  be  telegraphed  to  America  for  £8.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  taken  a  paper  fac  simile  of 
a  mariner’s  compass,  using  only  the  alternate 
points.  Against  each  of  the  sixteen  points  he 
placed  a  letter  running  from  A  to  P.  With  these 
almost  any  number  of  outlines  could  be  formed, 
and  when  the  letters  had  been  transmitted,  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  to  reproduce  the  pictures 
was  to  take  the  paper  compass,  which  he  called 
the  protractor,  hold  it  against  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  prick  dots  against  the  letters.  He  had  also 
been  able  to  produce  a  map  of  England  by  this 
method.  Of  course,  the  whole  thirty-two  points 
of  the  compass  could  be  used,  giving  scope  for 
more  complicated  drawings.  Dots  did  not  give 
continuous  lines,  but  when  the  dots  were  small 
the  difference  was  very  slight.  For  instance,  300 
dots  to  the  inch  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  as  a 
continuous  line  at  the  distance  of  only  a  foot. 
There  was  just  a  perceptible  difference  of  optical 


continuity,  and  his  experiments  showed  that  this 
slight  difference  had  given  us  anew  power  that  had 
practicable  bearings,  for  undoubtedly  it  would  be 
found  of  great  use  to  be  able  to  transmit  pictorial 
descriptions  of  events  in  distant  parts  of  the  world 
by  telegraph. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


©ur  Xaboraton?. 

India-rubber  will  sometimes  remove  hypo  stains 
from  prints  on  printing-out  papers. 

Focussing  small  objects  can  be  facilitated  by 
smearing  the  ground  glass  with  vaseline. 

To  mend  celluloid  articles,  wet  the  edges  with 
acetic  acid  and  press  the  pieces  together  for  a 
short  time. 

Remember  that  the  smaller  the  stop  the  longer 
must  be  the  exposure,  owing  to  less  light  reaching 
the  sensitive  plate. 

It  is  never  wise  to  dry  negatives  in  the  sun.  If 
at  all  powerful,  the  film  may  melt  and  completely 
spoil  the  negative. 

Matt  surface  prints  can  be  produced  on  almost 
any  kind  of  silver  paper  by  carefully  rubbing  the 
print  with  powdered  pumice  stone. 

Always  focus  with  as  large  a  stop  as  possible, 
then,  while  under  the  focussing  cloth,  insert  the 
stops  until  the  desired  definition  is  obtained. 

Single  lenses  are  best  for  landscapes,  as  they 
give  brighter  and  crisper  images  than  doublets, 
and  the  distortion  produced  is  not  noticeable 
where  straight  lines  are  absent. 

If  you  lose  your  lens  cap,  a  good  makeshift  one 
can  be  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  cork,  or,  at  a  pinch, 
the  focussing  cloth  can  be  folded  over  the  lens 
and  raised  when  the  exposure  is  to  be  made. 

Never  take  a  view  with  the  sun  shining  in  the 
lens,  or  the  plate  will  certainly  be  fogged.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  point  the  camera  toward  the  sun, 
the  lens  should  be  shielded  by  holding  your  hat 
about  one  foot  away. 

With  ordinary  starch  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  prints  loosen  on  the  edges.  A  simple 
method  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  adhesive  properties  of 
the  mountant,  is  to  add  while  boiling  a  small 
quantity  of  Venetian  turpentine. 

Objects  in  Releep. — Pieces  of  money,  medals, 
cameos,  and  any  small  objects  in  relief,  can  best 
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be  photographed  if  they  are  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  a  good  lamp  or  gas,  and  the  photograph 
has  better  plasticity  than  if  done  in  the  studio, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  close  the  light  off. 

When  negatives  take  a  long  time  to  print  on 
account  of  being  too  yellow,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  when  developed  with  pyro,  they  can  be  toned 
to  almost  any  colour  in  the  following  bath : — 


Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  . .  8  grains. 

Chloride  of  gold .  1  grain. 

Water  .  2  ozs. 


Grease  your  Glass  Stoppers. — The  fact  that 
glass  is  to  a  certain  extent  soluble  in  ammonia, 
accounts  for  the  frequency  with  which  the  stoppers 
become  welded  to  the  necks  of  ammonia  bottles. 
A  slight  greasing  of  the  stoppers  of  all  glass  bottles 
will  prevent  them  from  sticking,  and  a  stopper  so 
greased  will  easily  come  out  after  being  left  in  the 
bottle  for  years. 

To  remove  yellow  stains  from  negatives,  take  : 

Alum  .  J  oz. 

Sulphate  of  Iron .  J  ,, 

Citric  Acid  .  |  ,, 

Water  .  12  ,, 

and  allow  the  negative  to  soak  in  the  solution  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  The  solution  will  keep 
for  a  long  time. 

Candle  Lamps.- — When  using  a  candle  lamp, 
see  that  it  is  properly  ventilated,  and  kept  as  cool 
as  possible.  If  this  precaution  is  neglected,  the 
lamp  becomes  heated  to  a  high  degree.  The 
candle  will  melt  and  smoke,  probably  spoiling  the 
ceiling.  The  ruby  glass  will  become  clouded  over 
and  perhaps  crack.  Proper  attention  to  the 
ventilation  will  prevent  all  this  trouble. 

A  rapid  and  simple  way  of  making  hypo  solution 
is  as  follows  : — A  wide-mouthed  jar  has  a  loose 
bag  of  calico  tied  over  its  mouth  in  such  a  way 
that  the  bag  hangs  down  some  distance  in  the 
jar.  The  bag  is  filled  with  the  amount  of  hypo 
required,  and  water  poured  into  the  jar  until  it 
touches  the  crystals.  This  is  set  aside  until 
wanted,  when  the  solution  will  be  found  ready 
for  use. 

A  good  Eikonogen  Developer  for  Snap  Shots. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  60  grains. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (not  bicar¬ 
bonate)  .  45  ,, 

Eikonogen .  15  ,, 

Water .  5£  ozs. 

It  is  advisable  to  add  about  two  drops  of  a  ten 
per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  each 
ounce  of  developer. 

Storing  Negatives. — Negatives  should  be  put 
away  in  envelopes,  and  the  titles  clearly  written 


on  the  flap  of  each.  Twelve  may  then  be  placed 
in  a  cardboard  plate-box  out  of  which  one  end  has 
been  torn,  so  that  the  flaps  may  stick  out.  The 
box  is  then  placed  long  way  on  a  shelf,  so  that 
the  flaps  may  be  easily  turned  over  and  any  par¬ 
ticular  negative  extracted  when  required.  Most 
dealers  sell  negative  bags  or  envelopes. 

A  VERY  GOOD  PrYO  DEVELOPER  FOR  SNAP  SHOTS. 


Sulphite  of  soda 

A. 

6  drams. 

Citric  acid  . 

25  grains. 

Pyro  . 

2  drams. 

Water  . 

2J  ozs. 

B. 

Saturated  solution  of  washing  soda. 

For  use,  take  one  part  of  A  to  seven  of  B. 

Clean  Dishes. — Quite  half  the  difficulties  of 
development  arise  from  dirty  dishes.  They  should 
be  carefully  rinsed  after  use,  and  frequently  a 
little  hot  water  should  be  applied  and  the  corners 
rubbed  well  with  a  rag.  Always  use  one  set  of 
dishes  for  one  operation,  never  develop  in  the 
tray  which  has  on  a  previous  occasion  been  used 
for  hypo.  Porcelain  trays  are  best  for  hypo, 
ebonite  or  papier  mache  for  development. 

A  combined  bath  in  which  no  gold  is  required 
is  as  follows: — 

Hypo .  6  ozs. 

Washing  soda .  \  oz. 

Acetate  of  lead  .  |  ,, 

Water  .  1  quart. 

The  colours  vary  from  a  dark  rich  brown  to 

nearly  black.  Print  deeply  and  immerse  in  the 
bath  without  washing.  The  bath  may  be  used 
until  exhausted. 

To  prove  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  water,  and  to  find  out  whether  plates  or  prints 
have  been  thoroughly  washed,  a  solution  should 


be  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Potassium  permanganate  ....  £  grain. 

Potassium  carbonate .  5  ,, 

Distilled  Water  .  10  ozs. 


A  few  drops  of  this  pinkish-purple  liquid  should 
be  added  to  the  water  to  be  tested.  If  hypo  is 
present,  the  coloured  solution  will  turn  quickly  to 
green.  If  the  water  contains  only  a  small  quantity 
of  soda,  it  will  be  several  minutes  before  the 
discolouration  takes  place.  If  only  slight  traces 
of  soda  are  present,  the  mixture  will  lose  its  pink 
colour  and  become  blue. 

Know  What  You  are  Doing.  —  Beady-made 
developers  and  made-up  solutions  are  excellent 
in  their  way,  but  like  all  good  things,  they  are 
subject  to  abuse.  The  man  who  never  uses  a 
developer  of  ingredients  weighed  out  by  himself, 
is  reducing  photography  to  a  very  mechanical 
science  from  his  own  point  of  view.  Know  what 
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you  are  doing,  make  experiments,  and  prepare 
your  own  solutions  once  in  a  while,  otherwise 
you  are  all  the  time  using  other  men:s  brains,  to 
the  deterioration  of  your  own.  Then,  if  to  save 
time,  you  should  use  “made-up”  solutions,  you 
will  at  least  know  the  contents  thereof.  The 
man  who  “  pours  on  some  of  that  stuff,  and  then 
adds  a  few  drops  out  of  that  little  bottle,”  and  so 
on,  may  get  a  negative,  but  fails  to  improve  his 
mind  or  add  to  his  knowledge. 

Workers  with  amidol,  says  the  Amateur  Photo¬ 
grapher,  may  have  been  troubled  by  a  pinkish 
irregular  stain  upon  their  hands,  plates,  or  paper. 
This  is  caused  by  dry  particles  of  amidol  coming 
into  contact  with  a  damp  surface,  and  can  be 
easily  avoided  by  exercising  a  little  care.  It  is 
inadvisable,  for  example,  to  weigh  or  measure  the 
dry  powder  within  6  inches  of  a  rack  of  negatives 
just  taken  from  the  washing  water,  but  such  a 
thing  has  been  done,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
fine  crop  of  red  spots.  In  the  presence  of  sulphite, 
amidol  is  one  of  the  cleanest  developers  extant, 
and  retains  its  developing  power  for  several  hours, 
even  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  handiest  way 
to  measure  this  chemical  is  to  use  a  small  French 
mustard  spoon  holding  about  ten  grains.  The 
bowl  is  circular  and  deep,  and  is  just  a  nice  size 
to  dip  into  a  one-ounce  bottle. 


(7) . — I  have  a  lot  of  Solio  paper  that  has  turned 
yellow  by  keeping.  Can  I,  by  any  dodges  in  the 
manipulation,  get  pure  whites?  S.  It.  P. 

(8) . — Hand  Camera  for  Mountaineering. — 
What  is  the  best  pattern  of  hand  camera  for  the 
climber  to  use,  and  should  it  be  fitted  with  a  long 
or  short  focus  lens?  Any  advice  on  this  matter 
and  other  details  connected  therewith  will  be  of 
material  assistance.  Aiguille  du  Plan. 


©ui*  Show  IRoom. 

The  trade  are  requested  to  keep  us  posted  up  to  date 
with  information  as  to  new  forms  of  apparatus,  new  goods, 
and  revised  prices,  etc. 

The  choice  of  a  hand  camera  is  to  all  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration.  So  many  makes 
present  themselves  and  the  more  one  reads  the 
extraordinary  advertisements  the  more  one  gets 
confused.  One  of  the  most  recent,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  best,  is  the  “  Tourist,”  made  by  Messrs. 
Archer  &  Sons.  This  is  made  to  carry  six  double 


IRotes  an&  (Queries. 

This  column  is  open  to  the  free  interchange  of  opinion 
among  readers.  They  are  invited  to  communicate  the 
methods  they  find  best,  the  formulas  they  approve,  the 
dodges  they  recommend,  or  inquiries  they  wish  to  make. 
Each  note  or  query  should  be  written  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  not  smaller  than  an  ordinary  sheet  of  note  paper. 
Full  name  and  address  should  be  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet  if  not  intended  for  publication. 

(1) . — What  is  the  best  method  of  photographing 
lightning?  E.  B. 

(2) .— Is  there  any  easy  method  of  making 
prints  on  P.O.P.  which  have  been  too  deeply 
printed,  lighter  in  shade  ?  F.  R. 

(3) . — Are  caustic  lithia,  caustic  potash,  and 
sodium  hydrate  all  the  same  thing  ?  J.  S. 

(4) . — Can  I  take  portraits  by  gaslight  in  a 
room?  A.  E.  W.  G. 

(5) . — What  does  300  mm.  x  900  mm.  mean  in 
German  plates  ?  W.  H.  H. 

(6) .-— Will  someone  tell  me  how  to  photograph 
the  rainbow  ;  has  it  ever  been  d'one~?  S.  L. 


dark  slides  holding  twelve  plates,  all  of  which  fit 
in  the  camera  ease  for  convenience.  It  is  fitted 
with  focussing  arrangement  worked  from  the  out¬ 
side,  and  a  scale  plate  for  distances,  rising  and 
falling  front,  Thornton-Pickard  shutter,  two 
finders,  focussing  screen,  rapid  rectilinear  lens 
fitted  with  rotating  stops.  Iris  diaphragm  5s. 
extra.  Price,  covered  in  morocco  leather,  £5. 
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©ur  fl>rt3es. 

A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  is  given  each  month  for  the 
best  snap  shot. 

RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  a  coupon 
cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  current  issue. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  pictures  as  desired, 
provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print, 
and  bear  the  nom-de-plume  and  other  particulars.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  should  be  enclosed  in 
a  sealed  envelope. 

All  photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted, 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later 
than  the  25th  of  each  month. 

The  prize  picture  will  be  reproduced  each  month ;  and 
in  no  case  will  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 


©ur  Boofesbelt 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Verel  &  Co.  enclose  in  each  box 
of  their  dry  plates  a  capital  exposure  table  and 


note  book  consisting  of  gummed  labels,  for  fixing 
to  the  plate  to  record  the  exposure,  etc.,  when 
development  is  deferred. 

Mountain,  Moor  and  Loch.  (London :  Sir 
Joseph  Causton  &  Sons.) — An  illustrated  book 
descriptive  of  the  scenery  along  the  route  of  the 
newly  opened  West  Highland  Railway.  Pleasantly 
written,  and  replete  with  interesting  folk  lore  and 
history.  The  illustrations  reproduced  in  half¬ 
tone  from  wash  drawings  are  very  good.  This 
railway  opens  up  a  glorious  field  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Astronomy.  By  J. 
Norman  Lackyer,  F.R  S.  (London  :  Macmillan 
and  Co,) — This  is  a  new  edition  of  what  is 
regarded  as  the  elementary  text  book  on  the 


subject.  It  has  been  revised,  and  many  of  the 
woodcuts  replaced  with  half  tone  blocks  from 
photographs.  The  exceedingly  important  part 
played  by  photography  in  astronomical  research 
is  becoming  more  and  more  evident. 

How  to  make  a  Hand  Camera  for  Three  Shillings. 
By  G.  P.  Moon.  (London  :  J.  Henderson,  Red 
Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street.)  Amateurs  who  wish  to 
make  a  hand  camera  for  such  a  small  outlay 
would  do  well  to  get  this  little  book.  An 
expenditure  of  three  shillings  is  first  required  for 
the  lens,  but  the  body  of  the  camera  is  to  be 
made  out  of  old  soap  boxes,  thus  incurring,  says 
the  writer,  no  further  outlay.  Drawings  of  the 
different  parts  are  given,  and  brief  instructions 
for  developing  plates  and  making  prints. 

Catalogues  Received.  —  C.  C.  Vevers:  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  and  specialities.  Alfred 
Underhill :  supplementary  list  of  optical  lantern 
slides.  The  Sun  Camera  Co.  :  photographic 
brasswork  and  camera  furniture. — G.  W.  Wilson 
and  Co.  Prints  and  Lantern  Slides.  The  prints 


and  lantern  slides  issued  by  this  firm  have  won 
for  themselves  a  world-wide  reputation.  Many 
new  sets  of  slides  have  been  recently  published, 
including  manufacturing,  travel,  characters  and 
types,  sports  of  various  kinds,  and  animal  studies. 
The  catalogues  are  illustrated  with  capital  repro¬ 
ductions,  four  of  which  we  are  able  to  present  to 
our  readers. 


“  The  English  photographer  is  fortunate  in  living 
in  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world  for 
landscape  suited  to  his  art,  while  the  suitability 
of  the  subjects  arising  from  scenes  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  English  country  life  cannot  be  surpassed 
elsewhere.” — H.  P.  Robinson. 
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©ur  Bfcitor’s  Corner. 

It  is,  as  a  rule,  the  painful  duty  of  the  editor 
to  apologise  for  the  shortcomings  of  his  first 
number.  The  time  has  usually  been  so  short, 
the  work  done  so  enormous,  the  printers  have 
delayed  and  the  engravers  blundered.  We  are  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  for  we  also  have  excuses 
to  offer  for  various  shortcomings. 


The  first  number  of  The  Junior  is  lacking  in 
many  features  which,  we  hope,  will  reach  full 
development  in  numbers  2  and  3.  The  co¬ 
operative  element  is,  of  course,  entirely  wanting, 
but  our  readers  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
supply  this  deficiency  until  they  had  seen  the 
magazine,  and  grasped  more  definitely  its  policy 
than  rendered  possible  by  a  prospectus. 

* 

*•  * 

We  want  those  in  need  of  information  to  send 


queries,  and  those  who  are  able,  to  answer  them. 
Short  articles  and  news  of  general  interest  will  be 
welcome.  We  want  everybody  to  actively  compete 
for  our  prizes,  more  of  which  will  shortly  be 
announced.  Above  all,  we  want  each  reader  to 
fill  up  the  voting  paper.  We  shall  apply  ourselves 
vigorously  to  the  production  of  a  magazine  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  its  readers,  if  they  will 
makeltheir  wants  known  as  concisely  as  possible. 

* 

*  * 

Our  aim  and  scope  has  been  fully  dealt  with  in 
the  introductory  notice  on  the  first  page,  so  it  is 
unnecessary  for  more  to  be  said  here.  Let  us, 
however,  remark  in  conclusion  that  we  hope  to 
become  acquainted,  by  correspondence,  with  a 
very  large  circle  of  “junior"  photographers 


before  the  second  issue,  which  will  appear  on 
September  10th,  is  published. 

* 

*  # 

One  of  the  principal  articles  which  will  appear 
in  our  next  and  subsequent  numbers  is  entitled 
“  The  Camera  in  New  Zealand,”  from  the  pen  of 
Josiah  Martin,  editor  of  the  New  Zealand  Photo¬ 
grapher."  The  author’s  photographs  will  be 
reproduced  as  illustrations,  and  the  article  will 
deal  with  the  marvellous  scenery  of  a  wonderland 
of  geysers  and  hot  springs. 

# 

*  * 

Among  other  contributors  we  may  mention 
Miss  Adelaide  Skeel,  of  New  York  State,  a  well- 
known  writer  in  American  magazines,  whose  pro¬ 
ductions  with  both  pen  and  camera  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  Mr.  J.  Pike  will  deal 
with  “  The  Simplest  Form  of  Enlarging,”  and 
Mr.  Welford  will  continue  his  series  on  the  Hand 
Camera. 


Mr.  Martin  J.  Harding,  of  Shrewsbury,  will 
submit  himself  to  phrenological  examination  next 
month.  Here  we  might  mention  that  Miss 
Jessie  Fowler,  whose  ability  in  this  subject  is 
unquestionable,  will  be  glad  to  give  delineations 
of  character  from  photographs,  at  reasonable 
charges  for  any  who  desire.  Her  address  is — 
Imperial  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

* 

*  * 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best  of  his  ability  anv 
enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  be  enclosed;  but  every  question 
asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the  coupon  cut  from  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  current  issue. — One  coupon, 
one  question. 
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HINTS  TO  JUNIOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Drawn  by  “Pen.’ 


ca'm'L^It0 a  large  fa<*>  camera  near  a  precipice,  lest 

(o  \  T,r.n  m  the  excitement  of  focussing  you  should  step  backward. 

occupied,  it  is  courteous  to  immediateiy^ithdrifw  ' 1163(17  Thames  steamers  collapse  their  funnels  when 

y  draw.  passing  under  bridges.  It  is,  therefore,  wise  not  to  fix  up 

too  near  the  smoke  stack. 
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HAND  CAMERA  WORK  FOR 
BEGINNERS. 

By  Walter  D.  Welford. 
no.  2. 

THE  USE  OF  A  HAND  CAMERA. 

RESUMING  now  that  a  cam¬ 
era  has  been  selected,  I  can 
at  once  point  out  a  painfully 
frequent  cause  of  failures  at 
the  very  outset.  It  lies  in  the  almost 
invariable  rush  out  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  expose  plates.  A  knowledge 
of  the  camera  itself,  suitable  subjects, 
and  proper  lights  may  all  be  wanting, 
but  so  eager  is  the  purchaser  to  make 
use  of  his  latest  instrument,  that  he 
fires  away  regardless  of  anything  except 
exposing  plates.  The  result  is  usually 
failure  and  consequent  disgust. 

What  can  there  be  so  peculiar  about 
a  hand  camera  that  is  conducive  to  a 
line  of  adtion,  the  same  man  would 
never  dream  of  taking  in  any  other 
diredtion  ?  If  he  buys  a  new  printing 
paper,  he  studies  the  instructions, 
mixes  up  the  proper  solutions,  and 
goes  slowly  to  work  at  first.  If  he 
buys  any  other  novelty  he  reads  all 
about  it  before  settling  down  to  do 
anything  with  it.  But  with  a  hand 


camera  he  rushes  to  expose  plates.  It 
is  a  peculiar  trait,  and  a  fatal  one. 

If  the  beginner  will  just  consider  the 
matter,  the  following  conclusions  will 
be  arrived  at : — 

1.  Most,  or  at  all  events  many,  of  the 
mechanical  movements  are  out  of 
sight,  and  are  adtuated  by  levers 
and  buttons  from  the  outside. 

2.  In  spite  of  the  great  speed  of  the 
present  day  plate,  hand  camera  shots 
usually  run  perilously  near  the  limit, 
under-exposure  following. 

3.  A  hand  camera  is  altogether  different 
in  use  to  one  upon  a  stand,  and 
needs  ten  times  the  pradtice,  more¬ 
over,  a  certain  amount  of  acquired 
skill  in  manipulation  is  requisite  for 
successful  use. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that 
previous  study  of  the  movements  of 
any  pattern  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  camera  should  be  carefully  inves¬ 
tigated  at  home,  and  the  reason  for 
everything  understood.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  be  verbally  told  that  this  button 
must  be  pressed,  then  the  lever  raised, 
and  the  catch  drawn  down,  etc.  In 
some  patterns  two  or  three  movements 
have  to  be  made,  and  the  matter 
becomes  complicated  if  these  must  be 
done  in  certain  order.  The  user  should 
ascertain  what  occurs  when  he  does 
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The  estimation  of  distance,  which  to 
some  proves  a  source  of  failure,  can  also 
be  greatly  aided  by  practice.  Here, 
however,  the  beginner  can  be  guided  by 
many  things,  such  as  the  length  of  a 
room  to  which  one  is  accustomed,  the 
courts  of  tennis,  etc.  As  an  old 
cricketer  I  found  the  twenty  yards  be¬ 
tween  the  two  creases  useful  with  long 
focus  lenses,  but  60  feet  is  too  far  to  be 
of  much  use  with  the  average  lens  of 
modern  hand  cameras. 

In  adtual  work  it  is  advisable  to  in¬ 
variably  estimate  distances  by  some 
standard,  whether  it  be  yards  or 
feet.  Personally  I  make  everything 
into  yards,  and  with  the  practice  of 
several  years  rarely  fail  in  hitting  2,  3, 
5,  7  and  10  yards.  Once  the  beginner 
gets  accustomed  to  either  yards  or  feet 
he  should  invariably  stick  to  the  same 
measurement,  altering  his  focussing 
scale  if  necessary. 

The  twin  lens  and  refledtor  pattern 
cameras  do  away  with  the  scale  and 
estimation  of  distance  altogether,  but 
this  advantage  is  counterbalanced  by 
other  difficulties.  First  of  these  is  that 
quick  decision  of  corredl  focus  needs 
skill  and  practice,  and  the  second  is 
that  the  attention  is  taken  too  much 
away  from  the  subject  to  the  mere  detail 
of  getting  sharpness. 

1  must  not  lay  down  any  rule  upon  this 
point,  as  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion 
and  personality.  But  I  have  always 
found  a  fixed  focus  scale  easier  to  work 
and  quicker  than  the  focussing  finder. 
1  am  certain  it  is  so  in  working  quickly, 
i.e.,  using  the  camera  quickly.  A  focus¬ 
sing  finder  needs  close  attention,  and 
even  then  the  image  is  small  though  it 
be  the  full  size  of  the  plate,  compared 
to  what  the  eye  sees.  Space  will  not 
permit  of  this  particular  matter  being 
fully  dealt  with  in  these  chapters,  but 
much  might  be  said  on  both  sides. 

In  ordinary  landscape,  marine,  and 
such  shots  over  which  the  worker  can 


spend  as  much  time  as  he  chooses, 
nothing  need  be  said  as  to  the  quick 
use  of  the  camera.  But  when  it  comes 
to  occasions,  when  speed  of  manipula¬ 
tion  (and  secrecy  perhaps,  also)  is  re¬ 
quisite  such  as  in  street  scenes,  animal 
studies  and  moving  objedts  generally, 
the  beginner  cannot  cultivate  too  much 
the  power  of  using  the  camera  quickly. 
Perhaps  in  this  diredtion  more  than  any 
other  improvement  will  follow  practice. 
In  the  streets  quick  use  is  a  great 
power.  Things  happen  suddenly  and 
the  more  rapidly  the  camera  can  be 
made  ready,  and  the  exposure  secured 
the  better.  It  is  also  a  very  great  aid 
to  secrecy  of  work. 

Secrecy  has  rather  a  funny  sound,  but 
the  term  is  not  intended  to  convey  any 
idea  of  “detedtive”  work — hateful  term. 
A  scene  or  incident  of  the  street  should 
be  above  all  things  natural,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  camera’s  presence  is 
quite  against  this.  People  will  turn 
round  and  stare  straight  at  the  camera, 
or  pose  in  some  usually  accepted  photo¬ 
graphic  position.  Now  this  is  just  what 
is  not  required.  The  interest  of  the 
bystander  should  be  in  the  incident  not 
in  the  camera,  if  the  result  is  to  be  a 
pleasing  and  natural  one. 

Secrecy  may  be  secured  by  rapid  use 
of  the  camera,  and  by  various  little 
tricks  or  dodges.  One  great  point  is  to 
get  the  camera  all  ready  either  whilst 
walking  to  the  spot,  or,  if  that  be  im¬ 
possible,  all  movements  should  be  made 
out  of  sight  of  the  people  around.  The 
worker  decides  all  questions  quickly, 
stop,  distance,  etc.,  and  gets  ready. 
Then  quickly  stepping  to  the  spot 
chosen,  the  shutter  is  fired  and  he 
passes  on  unconcernedly.  The  follow¬ 
ing  maxims  upon  this  point  may  prove 
useful : — 

1.  Get  the  camera  all  ready  away  from 
the  incident. 

2.  Don’t  point  the  camera  until  the 
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Studies  taken  with  the  Hand  Camera.  W,  D.  Wei  ford . 
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chance  occurs,  and  if  it  be  missed 
drop  the  camera  down  and  look 
round  whilst  waiting  for  the  next 
chance. 

3.  Show  as  little  interest  in  the  matter 
as  possible,  and  don’t  look  at  the 
scene  or  people  round  more  than  is 
possible,  or  attention  will  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  you. 

4.  Keep  the  eyes  off  the  camera,  as  a 
sort  of  magnetic  influence  soon 
brings  the  eyes  of  other  people  upon 
it. 

As  regards  tricks,  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  pipe  lighting,  but  there 
are  many  others,  especially  if  using  the 
camera  in  one  hand  only  be  practiced. 
Almost  anything  will  do,  buttoning  the 
coat,  feeling  the  pockets,  looking  at  the 
time,  chatting  with  a  friend,  or  reading 
a  paper. 

Of  course,  I  am  taking  the  standpoint 
that  the  beginner  starts  in  seriously — ■ 
he  is  going  to  use  a  camera  earnestly 
and  means  to  get  there  or  bust.  If  he 
is  only  going  to  trifle  with  the  hand 
camera  he  had  better  leave  it  alone  all 
together,  as  both  money  and  temper 
will  be  saved,  and  he  will  be  better  liked 
at  home.  Then,  say  I,  practice.  That’s 
the  whole  secret  of  success,  practice  and 
earnestness  of  purpose.  As  tabulated 
sort  of  short  line  paragraphs  catch  the 
eye  best,  and  thereby  imprint  them¬ 
selves  on  the  memory,  the  following  is 
a  summary  as  a  conclusion. 

Know  your  camera  inside  and  out, 
by  study  at  home. 

Chose  one  position  for  holding  and 
stick  to  it  as  much  as  possible. 

Practice  at  home  for  steadiness. 

Practice  the  estimation  of  distances, 
and  keep  to  one  standard. 

Practice  quick  use  of  the  camera. 

Practice  secrecy  in  use. 

Practice,  practice,  always  practice  ? 
Yes,  good  beginner,  for  in  practice  lies 
success  and  perfection. 


WHAT  KIND  OF 
NEGATIVES  DO  YOU  GET? 

By  Richard  Penlahe. 

INCE  the  article  under  the 
above  title  appeared  in  The 
Junior  Photographer,  many  in¬ 
quiries  have  reached  me,  per 
the  Editor,  from  amateurs  who  have 
other-  troubles  with  their  negatives, 
than  those  already  discussed.  The 
majority  complain  of  an  intense  white 
patch  appearing  in  place  of  a  window, 
when  taking  an  interior,  others  of  thin 
branches  not  showing  when  against  the 
sky,  and  of  the  top  of  buildings  vignet¬ 
ting  off  instead  of  being  sharply  defined 
as  the  rest  of  the  picture.  All  these 
evils  can  be  classed  under  one  heading 
“  halation,”  the  great  bugbear  to  all 
photographers,  which  appears  more  or 
less  where  very  light  and  very  dark 
objeCts  meet.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  intense  white  light  pene¬ 
trating  through  the  dry  plate,  and  being 
reflected  back  to  the  darker  portions, 
thus  spoiling  the  sharp  line  of  demarka- 
tion.  Thinly  coated  plates  are  more 
liable  to  this  defeCt  than  those  thickly 
coated. 

A  special  plate  named  the  “Sandell” 
has  been  introduced,  which  claims  to  be 
devoid  of  this  defeCt,  which  but  for  its 
price  would  probably  be  very  largely 
used. 

Halation  can  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  by  “  backing  ”  the  plate.  There 
are  many  backing  papers  and  solutions 
in  the  market  which  answer  their  pur¬ 
pose  well.  If  a  backed  plate  is  only 
occasionally  required  the  following  will  be 
found  an  efficient  and  economical  method. 
Before  placing  the  plate  in  the  dark  slide 
carefully  smear  the  back  all  over  with 
glycerine,  cut  a  piece  of  red  or  black 
paper  to  the  size  of  the  plate,  and  press 
into  close  contact.  Another  method  is 
to  mix  red  or  yellow  ochre  into  a  paste 
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with  weak  gum,  apply  to  the  back  of 
the  plate  with  a  brush  and  stand  on 
edge  to  dry.  All  the  above  operations 
must,  of  course,  be  done  in  the  dark¬ 
room.  The  backing  should  be  wiped 
off  before  development.  If  halation 
already  exists  in  a  negative  it  can  be 
removed  to  a  certain  extent,  by  care¬ 
fully  brushing  over  the  parts  with  a 
small  quantity  of  weak  reducing  solu¬ 
tion  given  in  my  former  paper.  A 
better  and  safer  way,  perhaps,  is  to  rub 
the  parts  with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool 
soaked  with  alcohol,  until  the  effedt  is 
obtained. 

Another  trouble  sometimes  met  with, 
is  the  appearing  of  a  fogged  circle  in  the 
centre  of  a  plate.  This  is  known  as 
a  “  flarespot,”  caused  either  by  the  stop 
wearing  bright  or  its  wrong  position 
in  the  lens  tube.  When  the  first 
is  the  case  it  should  be  blackened 
with  dead  black  paint,  or  the  stop,  if  of 
brass,  can  be  chemically  blackened  by 
the  following  method : — Mix  2  drs.  pure 
nitric  acid  with  equal  quantity  of  water, 
and  put  a  piece  of  clean  copper  into  it, 
till  it  gives  off  no  bubbles.  Clean  the 
stop  and  heat  it  well  in  a  spirit  lamp. 
Plunge  it  into  the  solution,  then  heat  it 
in  the  flame  till  it  turns  black.  The 
results  will  not  be  equal  to  the  best 
lenses  in  finish,  as  there  is  said  to  be  a 
trade  secret  about  the  method  employed 
by  the  best  workers. 

If  blackening  the  stop  does  not  efface 
the  flare,  the  lens  should  be  slightly 
unscrewed  from  the  mount,  a  couple  of 
turns  will  suffice,  this  will  alter  the 
position  slightly,  and  sometimes  prevent 
the  spot.  If,  however,  this  is  not  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  lens  should  be  returned  to 
the  maker’s. 

A  correspondent  has  been  greatly 
troubled  by  the  appearance  of  Beecham’s 
pills  and  various  other  advertisements, 
across  the  skies  of  his  landscapes.  In¬ 
quiry  has  proved  that  while  away  on 
tour,  he  wrapped  his  exposed  plates  in 


the  advertisement  pages  of  a  weekly 
publication.  Always  pack  plates  in 
clean  paper,  bags  for  the  purpose  can 
be  obtained  from  any  dealer. 

Negatives  of  a  bluish  green  colour 
have  troubled  many,  This  is  commonly 
called  green  or  dichroic  fog,  and  is  the 
result  of  keeping  the  plates  in  an  impure 
atmosphere,  such  as  the  top  shelf  of  a 
room  where  gas  is  burned.  Impurities 
in  the  developers  may  also  produce  it. 
The  slightest  trace  of  hypo  or  stale  pyro 
will  give  it,  or  a  stale  sodium  sulphite 
developer.  Unless  the  colour  interferes 
with  the  printing  it  can  be  left  alone, 
but  otherwise  the  proper  way  to  treat  is 


to  immerse  in 

Ferric  chloride  .  10  gr. 

Potassium  bromide .  40  ,, 

Distilled  water  .  4  oz. 


till  bleached.  Then  wash  well,  and  re¬ 
develop  with  ferrous  oxalate  ;  all  these 
operations  can  be  conducted  in  day¬ 
light.  If  the  fog  is  only  slight  and  on 
the  surface,  it  can  be  moved  by  rubbing 
the  plate  with  cotton  wool  moistened 
with  alcohol. 


A  FEW  OPINIONS  ON  THE  JUNIOR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

(from  many  equally  encouraging.) 

“  I  must  compliment  you  upon  your  new 
journal,  which  appears  to  me  to  contain  a 
maximum  of  information  at  a  minimum  of 
expense.” 

“  I  am  more  than  delighted  with  it.” 

“  I  think  you  have  commenced  a  paper  on  the 
right  lines.” 

“  I  happened  to  see  the  first  number  of  your 
paper,  and  at  once  decided  to  get  a  camera." 

“  It  certainly  ought  to  come  out  weekly  ;  if  it 
does,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  increase  its 
sale." 

“  It  supplies  to  myself,  and  I  am  sure  to  many 
others,  a  long-felt  want." 

"I  am  delighted  with  your  aim  and  scope; 
if  you  stick  to  your  programme  I  have  no  fears 
for  you.” 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHER  AT 
THE  SHIP  CANAL. 


S3  *55 


HERE  is  possibly  no  photo¬ 
grapher  who  has  so  thoroughly 
identified  himself  with  the 
Ship  Canal  as  Mr.  Edward 
Ward,  of  Manchester.  During  the 
entire  process  of  construction  he  was  a 
constant  visitor  to  the  scene  of  oper¬ 
ations,  and  no  figure  was  better  known 
to  navvy,  engineer,  and  contractor  than 
that  of  this  indefatigable  photographer, 
and  none  more  welcome  to  each  and 
all.  From  early  youth  he  evinced  a 
liking  for  optical  and  scientific  pursuits, 
and  practiced  photography  in  the  days 
of  wet  plates  and  portable 
dark-rooms.  This  pen¬ 
chant  at  last  led  him  to 
commence  a  wholesale 
business  in  scientific  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  this  he 
followed  up  by  opening  a 
retail  shop  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  Owens  College, 

Manchester,  the  professors 
and  students  of  which  were 
his  chief  supporters.  How 
he  came  to  give  his  mind 
to  canal  photography  he 
shall  tell  in  his  own  words.  Mr- 1 

“  Some  ten  years  ago,  seeing  that  the 
optical  lantern  was  destined  to  become 
very  popular  for  educational  purposes, 


scientific  lantern  slides.  But  as  soon 
as  the  great  Ship  Canal  was  commenced, 
I  was  siezed  with  an  irresistible  desire 
to  roam  its 
banks  and 
cuttings  for 
the  purpose 
of  photo¬ 
graph  i  ng 
any  and 
every  point 
of  geologi¬ 
cal  interest.  In  i 


A  Ship  Canal  Moo-sical  Party. 


Lane,  Thelwall. 


I  turned  my  attention  to  its  production, 
and  in  1887  issued  my  first  list  of  purely 


I  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Leader 
Williams,  who,  when  he  heard  my 
wishes,  favoured  me  with  a  pass  and 
special  permission  to  photograph  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  of 
scientific  interest  that 
might  be  turned  up,  turned 
over,  or  turned  inside  out 
during  the  process  [of 
cutting  and  carting. 

At  first  I  only  intended 
to  photograph  what  we 
may  call  the  geology  of  the 
Canal,  but  in  a  very  short 
time  requests  for  other 
illustrations  came  pouring 
in — slides  of  the  temporary 
huts  in  which  the  men  were 
Ward-  housed,  mission  halls  in 

which  their  spiritual  and  moral  interests 
were  promoted  ;  but  the  most  important 
of  all  was  found  in  slides  of  engineering 
skill  and  triumph.  As  these  things 
developed,  my  love  of  the  work  and  the 
novelty  of  the  circumstances  grew  into 
an  absorbing  pursuit,  and  I  determined 
to  throw  my  whole  energy  into  the 
business.  I  made  a  point  of  walking 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  Canal  at 
least  once  a  month,  and  never  failed  to 
do  so  during  the  whole  of  the  last  five 
3’ears,  and  very  often,  when  anything  of 
special  interest  was  in  operation,  I 
visited  the  scene  of  such  operation 
weekly,  and  never  omitted  such  visit 
till  I  had  secured  the  objeCt  required. 
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During  those  periods  I  estimate  that  I 
spent  three  days  every  week  about  the 
Canal,  walking  fully  nine  miles  a  day, 

That 


gives  a 
grand 
total  of 


7000 
miles 
spent  in 
Canal 


River  Bend  across  Canal,  Thelwall. 


peram- 
b  u  1  a  - 

tions.  Such  a  fadt  may  be 
described  as  long  in  distance  and 
long  in  time,  but  it  was  time  well 
spent  in  many  ways,  and  especially  so 
as  regards  my  health.  As  you  may 
see  for  yourself  the  work  has  left  me 
with  a  navvy’s  complexion.  During 
the  entire  period  I  only  met  with  one 
accident,  though  I  had  several  narrow 
escapes.  The  solitary  accident,  quite 
enough  of  its  sort,  though,  happened 
in  this  way.  I  had  been  rowed  to  a 
sandbank  in  the  Mersey,  to  photograph 
the  operation  of  pile-driving  for  the 
concrete  wall  that  now  divides  the 
Canal  from  its  great  neighbour,  the 
river.  On  the  return  as  I  was  in  the 
adt  of  stepping  from  the  small  boat  into 
the  large  barge,  I  got  jerked  into  deep 
water,  carrying  all  my  professional 
paraphernalia  to  the  bottom  with  me. 

I  was  res¬ 
cued  by  the 
boat  and 
some  work¬ 
men  near, 
who  con- 
gratul  a  t  e  d 
me  on  my 
photo¬ 
graphic 
bath  and 
impromptu 
baptism.  ‘  Lose  my  camera  and 
photos  ?’’  No.  I  held  on  to  them  like 
grim  death,  though  he  too  held  on  to 


Diversion  of  Highway  near  Thelwall. 


me  for  a  little  while.  I  did  not  wait 
to  hear  many  congratulations,  but 
hastened,  like  a  drowned  rac,  in  search 
of  hotel 


Old  River  Course, 
Latcliford. 


accom¬ 
moda¬ 
tion, 
which, 
by  -  the  - 
way,  I 
had 
some 
difficulty 

in  finding.  A  half- 
drowned  photographer 
was  possibly  anything 
but  a  tempting  customer.  When  I  got 
home  I  found  that  neither  I  nor  my 
pictures  were  much  the  worse  for  the 
immersion.  The  very  next  morning, 
having  received  an  intimation  of  the 
slip  at  Warburton,  I  was  off  with  my 
camera  to  the  spot.  Upon  another 

occasion  I  planted  my  instrument  on  a 
line  of  rails  where  I  was  assured  all 
would  be  quite  safe.  I  had  only  been 
there  a  few  minutes,  when  the  points¬ 
man,  in  error,  turned  a  train  of  empties 
on  to  the  line.  I  had  just  time  to  sieze 
the  camera  and  jump  out  of  the  way  of 
the  rushing  waggons.  That  was  within 
a  hair’s  breadth  of  ending  much  worse 
than  the  ducking.  Upon  another 

occasion  I 
was  busy 
taking  snap¬ 
shots  at  rock 
explosions.  I 
got  well 
peppered  with 
the  flying  and 
falling  frag¬ 
ments.  Yes, 
the  smaller 
the  pieces  the  ^ 

■t  ..  r  i  Diverted  River  Bend,  Partington. 

better  tor  such 

personal  application.  More  than  once 
a  miscalculation  of  the  distance  landed 
me  in  a  similar  shower.  Oh !  No ; 
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umbrellas  are  not  of  much  use  in  such 
a  downpour.  A  respeCtful  distance  is 
the  only  safety  on  those  occasions. 
Once,  to  oblige  its 
owner,  I  attempted  to 
photograph  a  favourite 
dog  that  was  posed  with 
its  master’s  pipe  in  its 
mouth  for  the  purpose. 

Suddenly  a  small  piece 
of  exploded  rock  fell 
on  poor  doggie’s  head. 

He  dropped  the  pipe 
and  rushed  howling  into 
a  howling  wilderness  hard  by.  Ah !  well, 
we  got  a  good  likeness  of  the  animal, 
after  a  deal  of  soothing  discussion  and 
gentle  persuasion,  though  it  was  not  the 
pipe  of  his 
master  that 
figured  in  the 
artistic  pro- 
duCtion. 

“My  first 
Canal  camera 
was  a  small  one 
for  quarter-plate 
pictures,  but 
having  under- 
i  taken  to  supply 
Meeting  of  Ship  Canal  Makers.  1  Prince  of 

Wales  Baths,  Blackpool,  with  a  series 
of  ioo  stereo  transparencies  of  the 
Canal,  I  had  to  procure  a  stereo  camera, 
which  I  altered  and 
improved  till  it  was 
quite  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  With  this 
camera  I  have  worked 
ever  since.  I  have 
taken  over  7,000  nega¬ 
tives,  nearly  1,000  of 
which  are  stereoscopic. 

The  others  are  quarter 
plates,  suitable  for 
lantern  slides,  for  which 
there  is  now  great  demand  for  geological, 
geographical,  engineering,  and  other 
kinds  of  scientific  tuition.  Though  the 


work  was  frequently  toilsome,  it  was 
always  interesting.  1  may  never  meet 
with  anything  of  the  kind  again.  The 
Canal  completed,  my 
self-imposed  task  is  also 
finished,  but  my  love 
for  the  great  waterway 
is  deeper,  if  possible, 
than  ever,  and  I  shall 
watch  its  commercial 
career  with  as  much 
delight  and  interest  as 
1  have  its  eventful  and 
triumphant  construction. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated  in 
an  outside  and  humble  capacity  with  so 
grand  and  so  patriotic  an  enterprise. 
May  the  waters  of  prosperity  fill  its 
reaches,  and 
the  ships  of  the 
world  float  on 
its  surface.” 

Mr.  Ward 
has  produced 
most  of  the 
pictures  he  took 
as  stereoscopic 
slides,  and  a 
very  interesting 
collection  they 
make.  Amoral 
with  a  strong  teaching  to  all  who  take 
up  photography,  may  be  deduced  from 
the  perseverance  of  this  man  at  one 
particular  class  of  work. 
His  photographs  have 
great  value,  and  in  the 
future  will  doubtless 
become  still  more  prized 
when  the  Ship  Canal  is 
looked  back  to  as  a  great 
event  in  history.  To 
leave  behind  material  of 
use  to  posterity  one  must 
be  devoted  to  a  special 
subjeCt,  or  a  particular 
district,  and  do  that  thoroughly.  The 
man  who  snaps  about  here  and  there 
amuses  himself,  but  leaves  no  trace 


River  Mersey,  from  Railway  Bank, 
Irlam. 


River  Bend  near  Lymm. 


River  Scene,  near  Lymm. 
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behind.  Let  us  all  strive  to  take  up 
a  particular  scheme  of  work,  and  aim  at 
a  definite  programme.  Photography 
provides  a  multitude  of  serious  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Ship  Canal 
News  for  the  information  contained  in 
this  article,  and  the  Editor  of  that 
magazine  was  also  kind  enough  to  lend 
us  the  illustrations. 


THE  LAST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF 
PRESIDENT  CARNOT. 

SAD  privilege  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  M.  Paul  Gers,  the  able 
editor  of  Le  Photo  Journal,  a 
monthly  photographic  maga¬ 
zine,  published  in  Paris.  Since  1889  he 
has  had  the  honour,  as  a  journalist,  of 
accompanying  President  Carnot  on  all 
his  official  travels,  and  accordingly  left 
Paris  with  him  on  Saturday,  June  23rd, 
on  that,  journey  which  was  to  terminate 
so  fatally. 

M.  Gers,  who  uses  his  camera  on  such 
occasions,  and  has  frequently  given  the 
results  to  the  world  in  his  journal,  made 
several  exposures  that  day  and  the  next. 
He  relates  how  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
crowds  led  them  to  break  the  barriers 
and  surround  the  President’s  carriage, 
wishing  to  take  the  place  of  the  horses. 
Literally  translating  his  own  words,  he 
tells  us  that  “  Sunday  the  24th  June 
was  superb,  and  we  were  glad  of  it.  In 
coming  out  of  the  exhibition  at  twenty 
minutes  past  five,  I  was  able  to  take  an 
instantaneous  photograph  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  photograph  which  was  helas,  the 
last !  He  is  still  there,  in  full  enjoyment 
of  life,  smiling,  as  indeed  he  is  usually 
seen.  Who  would  have  thought  that  a 
few  hours  later  he  would  meet  so  tragic 
an  end  ?” 

Soon  after  nine  o’clock  the  lamentable 
event  occurred  which  all  nations  unite 
in  deploring. 


The  snap-shot  by  M.  Gers,  and  re¬ 
produced  on  this  page,  was  taken  on  a 
film,  and  at  our  request  for  a  print  the 
photographer  kindly  sent  us  the  nega¬ 
tive  with  permission  to  use  as  we 
wished.  We  are  deeply  sensible  of  his 
courtesy. 

M.  Surface. 


Last  photograph  of  President  Carnot. 
Snap-shot  taken  at  5-20  p.m.,  June  24th. 


IF. 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAZY. 

If  I  only  had  more  time,  what  beautiful 
pictures  I  would  make.  3 

If  I  only  had  better  apparatus,  what  grand  work 
I  would  turn  out. 

If  plate  makers  would  only  make  better  plate3, 
what  superb  negatives  1  would  produce. 

If  the  sun  would  shine  where  I  want  it  to,  what 
grand  effects  of  lighting  I  would  get. 

If  my  hands  didn’t  get  so  dirty,  what  clean 
pictures  mine  would  be. 

If  I  only  had  money  enough  to  travel  to  places 
where  there  is  some  scenery,  what  picturesque 
views  I  would  secure. 

If  I  could  only  afford  to  buy  better  materials, 
what  superb  finished  results  I  would  make. 

If  the  judges  at  exhibitions  only  had  more 
sense,  what  a  number  of  medals  I  would  be 
awarded. 

“  W.”  in  The  Photographic  Times. 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

EGINNERS  in  photography 
are  often  puzzled  about  the 
weights  and  measures  em¬ 
ployed.  This,  moreover,  is  not 
confined  to  tyros,  but  is  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  to  many  of  the  older  workers.  In 
fadt,  the  whole  English  system  of 
weights  and  measures  is  puzzling  to  all. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  well-known 
“  stone  ”  weight,  which  of  a  living  man 
is  14  lbs,  but  of  a  dead  ox  it  is  only 
8  lbs,  of  glass  5  lbs,  of  cheese  16  lbs,  of 
hemp  32  lbs,  while  at  Belfast  a  stone  of 
flax  is  i6f  lbs,  but  at  Downpatrick  it 
increases  to  24  lbs. 

To  remedy  the  confusion  that  exists 
numerous  plans  have  been  suggested, 
but  to  no  effedt.  Formulae  are  given  in 
apothecaries  weight,  avoirdupois  weight, 
in  “  parts,”  and  sometimes  in  the  metric 
system  of  grammes  and  cubic  centi¬ 
metres  ;  the  latter  is  used  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  generally,  in  the  United  States, 
and  among  the  scientific  chemists  in 
England. 

The  system  generally  used  by  photo¬ 
graphers  and  chemists  in  compounding 
formulae  and  prescriptions  is 

Apothecaries  Weight. 

20  grains  =  1  scruple  (3) 

3  scruples  =  1  dram  (5) 

8  drams  =  1  ounce  (5) 

1  oz.  (gj)  ==  8  drms.  (5viij)  =  24  scruples 
(9xxiv)  =  480  grs.  The  pound  in  this 
weight  is  never  used  ;  it  contains  12  oz. 

==  5.76o  grs- 

When  chemicals  are  bought  at  the 
chemists,  they  are  always  sold  by 
Avoirdupois  Weight. 

16  drachms  =  1  ounce 

16  ounces  =  1  pound. 

1  lb.  =  16  oz.  =  256  drms.  =  7,000  grs. 
The  1  oz.  weight  contains  437-5  grs. 
The  difference  between  the  two  1  oz. 
weights  can  now  be  seen  ;  in  the  first 
table  it  contains  480  grains,  in  the  latter 
437-5  grains. 


The  liquid  measure  used  is 
60  minims  (or  drops  —  1  drachm  (fs) 

8  drachms  =  1  ounce  (fg) 

20  ounces  =  1  pint  (O) 

8  pints  =  1  gallon  (C) 

1  gal.  (Cj)  =  8  pints  (Oviij)  =  160  oz. 
(f5i6o)  =  1,280 drms.  (fgi28o)  =  76,800 
minims. 

In  the  solid  measures,  when  1  oz.  of 
pyro  is  used,  it  means  the  bottleful  ex¬ 
actly  as  bought.  If  other  chemicals 
are  written  in  ounces,  the  avoirdupois 
system  is  implied  ;  formulae  often  con¬ 
tain  the  abbreviation  (av.)  which  means 
the  chemicals  so  named  must  be  weighed 
by  avoirdupois  weight.  When  grains 
or  drams  are  employed  in  the  formulas, 
apothecaries  weight  should  be  used. 
In  liquid  measure  few  difficulties  pre¬ 
sent  themselves.  Graduated  measures 
can  be  obtained  from  any  dealer  with 
minims,  drams,  or  ounces  marked  there¬ 
on.  I  mention  this  fadt  because  I  have 
been  asked  many  times  “  How  am  I  to 
weigh  a  dram  of  water  ?  ” 

Formulae  in  “  parts  ”  often  puzzle  the 
beginner.  The  parts  should  be  called 
ounces,  drams,  or  grains,  whichever  is 
most  convenient,  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  them  to  one  standard  only,  the 
task  then  becomes  easy.  Take  for 
example : — 

Ammonia  .  10  parts 

Water .  24  ,, 

This  can  be  presumed  to  mean  so  many 
ounces,  or,  as  the  formula  is  in  liquid 
measure  they  can  be  called  drams,  thus 
it  becomes — 

Ammonia  .  10  drs. 

Water  .  3  oz. 

The  translation  of  the  following  metol 
formula  will  make  it  more  clear. 

A. 

Neutral  sodium  sulphite  100  parts. 

Metol .  10  ,, 

Distilled  water . 1000  ,, 

B. 

Carbonate  of  potash  ...  100  ,, 

Distilled  water . 1000  ,, 
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For  use  mix — A,  60  parts  ;  B,  20  parts. 
By  calling  the  “parts”  ounces  our  task 
is  easily  accomplished.  If,  however, 
there  is  too  much  to  make  up  at  once, 
it  can  be  divided.  By  dividing  by  40 


we  get  it  as  follows  : — 

A. 

Neutral  sodium  sulphite  ...  2},  oz. 

Metol  . .  J  „ 

Distilled  water  . .  25  ,, 

B. 


Carbonate  of  potash _ .....  2\  ,, 

Distilled  water  .  25  ,, 

For  use  mix — A,  x-J  oz  ;  B,  £  oz. 
Many  formulae  that  come  from  abroad 
are  in  the  metric  system  of  cubic  centi¬ 
metres  and  grammes.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  give  a  glance  table,  the 
beginner  will  then  be  able  to  translate 
for  himself. 

French  Fluid  Measures. 

The  cubic  centimetre  is  the  unit  of 
the  French  measurement  for  liquids.  It 
contains  nearly  seventeen  minims  of 
water  ;  the  weight  of  this  quantity  of 
water  is  one  gramme.  Hence  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  cubic  centimetre  and  the 
gramme  bear  to  each  other  the  same 
relation  as  our  drachm  for  solids  and 
the  drachm  for  fluids,  or  as  the  minim 
and  the  grain.  The  following  table  will 
prove  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for 
photographic  purposes  : — 

Cubic 

centimetres. 


1  =  17  minims  (as  near  as  possible) 


2  = 

3  = 

4  = 

34 

5i 

68 

99 

99 

99 

or 

1 

dr.  8  min. 

5  m 

85 

99 

99 

I 

>,  25 

99 

6  = 

102 

99 

99 

1 

„  42 

9  9 

7  == 

xig 

99 

99 

X 

»  59 

99 

8  = 

136 

99 

99 

2 

„  16 

99 

9 

153 

?* 

99 

2 

»  33 

99 

IO  — 

170 

99 

99 

2 

>,  5° 

99 

20  — 

34° 

99 

99 

5 

„  4° 

9  9 

30  = 

510 

99 

99 

X 

oz.  0 

drm.  30  min 

40  = 

680 

99 

99 

X 

99  3 

>>  20  ,, 

50  = 

850 

99 

99 

X 

„  6 

>>  10  ,, 

60  —  1020  min.  or  2  oz.  1  drrn.  o  min. 
70  “•  1  - ,,  ,,  2  ,,  3  >>  5®  >> 

80  =  1360  ,,  , ,  2  ,,  6  , ,  40  >> 

90  =  153°  »  ,,  3  •»  1  »  3°  » 

100  =  1700  ,,  ,,  3  ),*  4  >>  20  ” 

1000  i  litre  —  34  fi .  oz.  nearly,  or  2-|-  pts. 

The  Conversion  of  French  into 
English  Weight. 

Although  a  gramme  is  equal  to  15-4346' 
grains,  the  decimal  is  one  which  can 
never  be  used  by  photographers  ;  hence 
in  the  following  table  it  is  assumed  to- 
be  15-J  grains,  which  is  the  nearest 
approach  that  can  be  made  to  practical 
accuracy : — 

Grammes. 


1 

= 

I5§  grains. 

2 

= 

3  °t 

99 

3 

46| 

99 

4 

= 

6xf 

„  ...  or 

1 

dr. 

if 

grs 

5 

= 

77 

99  •••  99 

1 

9  9 

17 

99 

6 

= 

92f 

99  *  *  *  99 

x 

99 

32# 

99 

7 

= 

IQ7t 

99  •  *  1  99 
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1000  =  1  kilogram  =  32  oz.  1  dr.  15  grs. 

Take  for  example  the  following  metol 
and  potash  developer : — 


A. 

Water — 1000  c.c.  =  34  oz. 


Sodium  sulphite  ioogrms.  =  1540  grs. 
Metol  .  10  ,,  =  154  ,, 

B. 

Water .  1000  c.c.  =  34  oz. 

Potas. carbonate  ioogrms.  =  1540  grs. 
For  use  mix  60  parts  solution  A  to  20 
parts  solution  B,  or  ~]\oz.  of  A  to  2\  oz. 
solution  B. 

The  following,  though  perhaps  not 
absolutely  correct,  ma)r  be  useful  to 
those  short  of  weights,  to  obtain  ap¬ 
proximate  weights  and  measures. 


1  three- 


1  threepenny  piece 
1  sixpenny  piece 
1  sixpenny  and  1  threepenny 
piece 

1  two  shilling  piece 
1  sovereign 
1  shilling 
48  pennies 
1  halfpenny  and 

penny  piece  = 

1  florin  and  1  sixpence  = 

3  penny  pieces  = 

4  half-crowns  and  1  shilling  = 

4  florins,  1  half-crown  and 

2  pennies  = 

1  teaspoonful 

1  desertspoonful  = 

1  tablespoonful  = 

1  wine  glass  = 

1  teacup  = 

1  tumbler 


1  scruple 

2 

1  dram 
21 

123  grs. 
87 


=  1  lb. 


av. 


4  „ 

1  dram 


=  2  ,, 

=  4  >> 

=  2  oz. 

=  6  „ 

=  10  ,, 

P.  R.  S. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  F.  M.  Sutcliffe. 

OMEONE  has  said  that  “  the 
obligation  of  labour  as  a  rule 
is  fatal  to  the  poetry  of  a 
calling.”  Granting  this  to  be 
so,  then  photographs  now-a-days  should 
be  full  of  poetry,  tor  the  labour  required 
in  producing  them  has  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  extreme  facility  with 
which  camera  pictures  may  now  be 
made,  will  however,  prove  to  be  more 
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of  a  curse  than  a  blessing,  unless  the 
professors  of  the  art  are  very  careful. 

Hundreds  of  landscape  photographs 
are  now  made  every  day  which  cannot 
give  any  pleasure  to  either  their  pro¬ 
ducers  or  anyone  else,  simply  because 
there  are  many,  who  when  out  with  the 
camera,  feel  as  if  they  must  take  some¬ 
thing,  without  ever  thinking  whether 
that  something  is  worth  taking  or  not. 
Out  of  a  few  gross  of  plates  some  must, 
of  course,  represent  things  of  beauty 
and  be  a  joy  for  ever,  but  what  about 
the  rest ;  if  this  goes  on,  the  weight  of 
negatives  will  break  through  the  earth’s 
crust,  or  the  whole  face  of  nature  will 
not  be  able  to  provide  grass  enough  to 
make  paper  from. 

The  experienced  out-door  worker  will 
not  leave  his  camera  to  itself,  but  will 
fasten  it  to  his  foot  or  a  big  stone  by  a 
piece  of  string  tied  round  the  tripod 
screw,  for  there  is  a  wonderful  amount 
of  lively  fun  in  a  camera,  which  would 
astonish  anyone  who  has  not  seen  it 
jump  over  a  five  feet  wall  on  a  windy 
day,  or  skip  down  a  mountain  side  at  a 
rate  which  would  put  a  black-faced 
sheep  to  shame. 


PROMINENT  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
PHRENOLOGICAL  LY 
CONSIDERED. 

By  Jessie  A .  Fowler. 

This  series  will  be  continued  from  month  to  month.  The 
delineations  of  character  are  made  from  photographs,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  phrenologist  is  unacquainted 
with  the  subjedls. 

No.  II. 

MR.  MARTIN  J.  HARDING. 

VERY  manhasthe  samenumber 
of  faculties,  but  it  is  the 
wonderful  variety  of  their 
combination  that  we  find 
makes  the  great  difference  in  men. 
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In  the  photograph  before  us  we  find 
a  distinctly  vital-mental  temperament, 
which  bespeaks  for  this  gentleman 
longevity,  and  he  appears  to  have 
inherited  more  than  ordinary  stock  and 
vitality. 

He  should  be  known  for  several 
special  characteristics.  First,  his  head 
is  particularly  broad  and  full  over  the 
eyes,  which  must  make  him  a  great 
observer  of  men  and  things.  Nothing 
escapes  his  notice  that  is  worthy  of 
attention.  His  eye  has  microscopic 
power,  for  when  he  begins  “  to  look  ” 
he  makes  a  business  of  seeing  everything 
around  him.  He  takes  note  of  not  only 
the  general  outline,  but  of  the  form, 
proportion  and  size  of  the  objedt.  His 
order  gives  to  his  mind  method,  and 
joined  to  the  other  perceptive  faculties 
makes  him  accurate  and  definite  in 
collecting  faCts  on  any  scientific  matter. 

Secondly,  the  photograph  indicates 
height  of  head  in  the  superior  region, 
which  must  give  unusual  perseverance 
to  his  character.  He  must  show  a  full 
degree  of  firmness,  resolution,  and 
determination  of  mind  in  carrying  out 
what  he  has  once  set  himself  to  do. 
He  is  probably  tenacious  in  supporting 
his  opinions,  and  upholding  a  principle. 
His  mind  can  see  quickly,  and  he  forms 
an  impression  readily,  but  he  knows 
how  to  hold  on  and  endure  with  patience 
where  many  people  would  give  up  and 
give  in. 

Thirdly,  the  photograph  indicates 
that  the  head  is  well  developed  just 
where  the  hair  falls  back  from  the 
forehead,  and  where  is  located  the 
centre  of  intuition,  which  is  practically 
the  third  eye  to  the  mind.  It  enables 
him  to  show  a  keen  interest  in  human 
nature,  and  ability  in  judging  of  men 
and  their  characteristics.  It  also  takes 
a  larger  scope,  and  enables  him  to  arrive 
at  accurate  conclusions  concerning  the 
value  and  worth  of  materials  and 
qualities  of  all  kinds. 


Fourthly,  his  head  is  very  prominently 
developed  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead, 
which  adds  to  his  mind  analytical  and 
critical  power.  He  weighs  everything 
in  his  menial  balance  through  his 
comparison. 

Fifthly,  he  is  not  lacking  in  the  centre, 
for  ingenuity,  and  that  quality,  working 
with  his  keen  sense  and  sharply  de¬ 
veloped  organ  of  colour,  should  enable 
him  to  be  successful  in  comparing, 
grouping  and  photographing  in  colours. 


Martin  J.  Harding, 

His  sympathy  is  strong,  and  he  will 
show  it  in  many  ways — in  his  work,  by 
harmonizing  qualities  and  showing  taste, 
as  well  as  in  helping  and  assisting  others 
when  they  are  in  distress.  He  will 
always  be  sure  of  his  ground,  and  will 
want  the  real,  unvarnished  article  to 
work  with. 


“  Continual  failure  is  the  road  to  success — if 
you  have  the  strength  to  go  on.” — Dr.  P.  H. 
Emerson. 
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©ur  Survey. 

Items  ol  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

A  bullet  in  flight  has  been  photographed  by 
means  of  an  electric  spark,  the  duration  of  which 
did  not  exceed  ssJojjth  part  of  a  second. 


Contrast. — If  we  have  an  evenly  lighted  view 
deficient  in  contrast,  shortening  the  exposure  will 
increase  the  contrast,  and  prevent  flatness  in  the 
resulting  negative ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
increasing  the  exposure  will  soften  down  a  view 
in  which  the  contrasts  are  too  strong. 


Do  not  Forget  the 
going  out  into  the  field 
Camera. 

Lens  and  Cap. 
Slides. 

Stops. 

Shutter. 


following  articles  when 

Focussing  Cloth. 

Legs, 

Tripod  and  Screw. 
View  Finder. 

Note  Book. 


Postal  Club. — A.  Champness,  of  Sedbergh, 
Yorks.,  is  forming  a  postal  club  embracing  new 
features  and  intended  to  afford  practical  assist¬ 
ance  to  its  members.  The  number  of  members 
will  be  limited  to  about  a  dozen.  Full  particulars 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
envelope 

When  out  with  the  camera,  take  a  small  piece 
of  blue  glass  in  your  pocket.  It  is  astonishing 
what  effect  this  has  upon  a  landscape.  It  reduces 
the  whole  to  a  monochrome  picture,  and  you  can 
better  judge  the  effect  of  a  finished  print.  When 
you  come  to  a  pretty  scene,  glance  through  the 
blue  glass,  if  it  still  fascinates  you,  take  it ;  but 
often  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  dull,  flat,  uninterest¬ 
ing  picture 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  says  the  Photographic  Times , 
that  a  red  line  drawn  round  a  print  after  it  is 
attached  to  a  mount  will  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  warmth  of  tone  by  contrast,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  print  has  too  cold  a 
tone,  a  blue  line  fixed  round  it  will  impart  greater 
warmth  to  its ,  appearance.  By  this  means  a 
print  can  often  be  improved  as  regards  its  appar¬ 
ent  colour. 


A  New  Use  for  Photography.  —  It  is  stated 
that  the  camera  is  used  in  the  school-room  by  a 
teacher  in  Indiana.  When  a  pupil  is  behaving 
badly,  the  teacher  just  takes  a  snap  shot  of  him, 
and  sends  a  print  to  his  parents.  Framed  on  the 
walls  are  examples  of  flagrant  misconduct,  to  act 
as  a  deterrent.  The  method  is  reported  as 
answering  admirably.  The  school-room  must  be 
well  illuminated  to  make  rapid  exposures  possible. 


Miss  Braddon. — The  aversion  of  this  lady  to 
the  camera  is  well  known.  Although  large  sums 
have  been  offered  her  as  royalty  by  leading  photo¬ 
graphers,  she  firmly  refuses  to  submit  to  the 


operation.  But  the  amateur  is  on  her  trail,  and 
sooner  or  later  she  must  fall  a  victim  to  his 
detective.  Several  of  these  gentlemen,  who  make 
a  good  thing  out  of  photography,  have  sworn  to 
have  a  snap  at  her,  even  if  they  have  to  follow 
her  through  the  sequestered  shades  of  the  New 
Forest. 

Lectures. — A  course  of  lectures  and  demon¬ 
strations  on  photography  will  be  given  at  the 
Municipal  Technical  School,  Princess  Street, 
Manchester,  commencing  September  20th.  The 
lectures  are  to  be  on  Thursdays  from  8-15  to  9-30- 
p.m.  They  ought  to  be  well  attended.  The 
lecturer  is  Mr.  C.  F.  S.  Bothwell,  F.C.S.,  an  able 
man,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
Manchester  juniors  are  fortunate  in  having  such 
an  opportunity  given  them. 

Use  of  the  Changing  Bag.  —  If  the  changing 
occupies  any  length  of  time  the  hands  usually 
get  hot,  and  in  feeling  for  the  right  side  of  the 
plate  a  mark  of  the  fingers  is  sometimes  made 
which  afterwards  shows  on  the  negative.  To 
avoid  this,  use  the  back  of  the  hand  to  find  the 
film  side  of  the  plate.  Changing  bags  are 
sometimes  dusty  inside  when  new.  Before  first 
used  they  ought  to  be  wiped  out  with  a  damp  cloth, 
and  then  rubbed  with  a  dry  one. 

Explosion  of  a  Photographic  Machine. — An 
accident  of  a  startling  nature  is  reported  from. 
Lemberg,  Austria,  where  a  photographic  machine 
in  the  grounds  of  an  exhibition  exploded.  It  is 
believed  that  the  man  who  was  recharging  the 
reservoirs  with  chemicals  dropped  the  burning 
ash  from  his  cigarette  among  collodion  and  ether, 
the  collodion  ignited  and  the  explosion  followed 
instantly.  The  workman  was  terribly  injured, 
and  it  is  feared  the  case  will  have  a  fatal 
termination. 

Changing  Plates  in  Bed.  —  This  is  often  a. 
good  plan,  but  the  slides  should  not  be  opened 
until  the  eyes  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  when  it  will  often  be  found  that  quite  a 
perceptible  diffuse  light  penetrates  the  clothes, 
and  extra  covering  must  be  put  on.  When  this  is 
not  possible,  cover  the  hands  and  slides  with  the 
focussing  cloth,  and  with  this  additional  thickness 
the  bed  may  be  made  quite  safe.  Of  course,  this 
difficulty  is  removed  if  the  changing  is  done  at 
night.  The  light  of  a  street  lamp  at  a  little 
distance  does  not  affect  ordinary  plates. 

Don’t. — Don’t  worry  your  dealer.  When  you 
want  some  printing  paper,  don’t  simply  say 
“  Packet  of  P.O.P.,  please,”  for  if  you  do  he  will 
have  to  ask  “What  size?”  What  brand?” 
“White  or  pink?”  and  this  is  apt  to  become 
monotonous.  After  the-one-hundred-and-ninety- 
ninth  repetition  there  is  a  sort  of  sameness  in  it 
as  it  were.  Don’t,  when  you  see  him  trying  to- 
sell  a  £50  camera,  insist  on  being  served  im- 
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mediately  with  a  quarter  pound  of  hypo,  you  may 
Tuin  the  sale.  Don’t  want  things  fetching  out  of 
■the  cellar  “just  to  see  what  they  are  like  ”  dealers’ 
legs  do  get  tired  occasionally.  If  your  prints  and 
negatives  are  not  what  you  would  wish,  don’t  put 
all  the  blame  on  the  man  who  sold  you  the  paper 
and  plates.  Don’t  ask  such  questions  as  “Why 
•does  the  film  turn  soft  and  come  off  when  I  dry  it 
at  the  fire,’’  and  “  How  is  it  that  I  can’t  get  any 


Snap-shot  by  M.  McMillan. 

result  worth  looking  at  when  I  try  to  take  my  dog 
kennel  in  my  back  yard  in  the  city,  on  a  dull 
afternoon,  with  an  exposure  of  TJ0  ?  ” 

The  Game  of  Photographs. — Not  content  with 
inventing  that  distracting  “  15  puzzle  ”  or  the 
still  more  abominable  “Pigs  in  clover,”  our 
American  cousins  have  hit  upon  a  new  plan  for 
making  suffering  humanity  look  foolish.  It  is 
called  the  “  Game  of  Photographs,”  and  is  played 
thus :  All  the  lady  participants  produce  photo¬ 
graphs  of  themselves  when  babies,  or  at  any  rate 
when  of  a  very  tender  age.  These  are  arranged 
around  the  room,  and  the  young  men  are  ushered 
in  one  by  one  to  guess  who  the  originals  may  be. 
The  one  successful  in  guessing  the  most  wins  the 
game  and  receives  the  prize.  What  the  prize  is 
history  sayeth  not,  possibly  kisses  all  round 
from  the  fair  originals,  and  in  that  case  the 
game  may  be  voted  “  not  bad”  by  the  male 
players.  It  will  next  be  the  turn  of  the 
gentlemen  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  early 
period  of  existence  to  the  enraptured  gaze  of  their 
female  friends.  The  results  of  this  continuation 
and  enlargement  of  the  game  are  too  horrible  to 
be  even  contemplated.  What  respect  can  a  girl 
have  for  a  gentleman  who  used  to  lie  about  on 
cushions  in  a  ridiculously  incomplete  garment  ? 
Is  the  sight  of  a  sedate  city  man  sucking  his  own 
toe,  or  choking  himself  with  an  india-rubber 
dolly  calculated  to  inspire  reverence  ? 

It  is  proposed  to  organise  a  new  photographic 
club  in  Bradford  and  district,  with  a  low  rate  of 
■  subscription.  The  club  will  arrange  a  few 


excursions  in  summer,  and  have  regular  meetings 
in  winter,  with  occasional  lantern  evenings. 
Those  interested  should  send  in  their  names  to 
Mr.  P.  E.  Newstead,  Bank  House,  Eccleshill. 

Hand  Cameras. — The  Westminster  Budget  has 
interviewed  W.  D.  Welford  on  the  subject  of 
hand  cameras.  The  interviewer  elicited,  among 
other  matters,  the  information  that  a  prejudice 
existed  against  hand  cameras  at  first  chiefly 
because  they  were  called  detective  cameras. 
Now,  no  branch  of  photography  is  more  to  the 
front. 

The  Optical  and  Photographic  Exhibition  to  be 
held  at  the  Boyal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  from 
September  11th  to  October  6th,  promises  to  be  a 
great  success.  A  large  number  of  firms  have 
already  taken  space.  The  exhibition  will  consist 
of  a  large  display  of  Optical,  Scientific  and 
Photographic  Apparatus.  There  will  be  also 
competitions  in  animal,  architectural,  character, 
studies  from  life,  colour,  group,  instantaneous, 
landscape,  lantern  slide  and  portrait  photography, 
open  to  both  professionals  and  amateurs.  Mr.  J. 
Ritchie,  managing  director,  Royal  Aquarium, 
London,  S.W.,  will  supply  all  particulars. 

Which  is  the  best  for  the  Beginner,  the 
Hand  or  Stand  Camera  ?— This  is  a  query  which 
has  exercised,  and  will  continue  to  exercise,  the 
the  mind  of  the  tyro.  It  is  indeed  a  most  difficult 
question  to  answer,  the  pros  and  cons  on  both 
sides  being  most  weighty.  The  difficulty  of 
developing  instantaneous  pictures,  and  the 
practice  required  before  the  camera  can  be  held 
reasonably  steady,  is  certainly  a  disadvantage, 
but  we  doubt  if  the  other  method  of  setting  up  and 
focussing  does  not  more  than  counterbalance 
this.  With  some,  trouble  is  a  consideration,  and 
the  very  idea  of  having  to  unpack  a  knapsack  and 
erect  a  complicated  arrangement  of  legs,  etc.,  is 
sufficient  to  deter  them  from  dabbling  in  photo¬ 
graphic  pleasures.  Again,  the  hand-camera  is 
always  ready,  it  can  be  used  to  catch  those  fleeting 
effects  of  sunlight  and  shadow  which  are  gone 
almost  the  instant  they  appear,  and  which 
would  be  lost  for  ever  were  not  the  instrument 
always  set  for  instant  use.  The  moral  to  be 
drawn  is  therefore  this  :  The  beginner’s  camera 
should  combine  both  these  features.  It  should 
possess  a  focussing  screen  which  could  be  used  at 
will.  It  should  be  strongly  made,  having  no 
intricate  mechanical  movements,  and  the 
various  speeds  should  be  marked  plainly  on 
the  shutter.  With  this  instrument,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  good  actinometer,  the  tyro  would  be  able 
to  calculate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  correct 
exposure,  get  fair  results  as  a  “  snap-shottist,” 
and  also  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  on  the 
ground  glass  the  picture  he  intends  transferring 
to  his  plate. 
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©ur  li>ri3es. 

A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  is  given  each  month  for  the 
best  snap  shot. 

RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  snap¬ 
shot  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  current 
issue. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  pictures  as  desired, 
provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner  and  bear  the  nom-de-plume  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  name  and  address  of  the  competitor  should 
be  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope  also  bearing  the  nom  de 
plume  on  the  outside. 

All  photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted, 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later 
than  the  25th  of  each  month. 

The  prize  picture  becomes  the  property  of  the  Editor 
and  will  be  reproduced  each  month.  In  no  case  will 
unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  first  competition  has  been  a  great  success, 
There  were  seventy-four  entries.  Among  this 
large  number  not  one  could  be  discarded  as  really 
bad,  and  very  many  were  decidedly  above  the 
average.  The  prize  has  been  awarded  to  T.  0. 
Neath,  Princes  Street,  Nuneaton,  whose  snap 
shot  was  taken  with  an  Omnigraph  camera.  The 
composition  of  this  picture  is  exceedingly  good, 
but  as  the  print  was  on  matt  paper  the  repro¬ 
duction  does  not  do  it  justice.  Glazed  paper  and 
brownish  purple  tones  reproduce  the  best. 

To  five  others  we  have  given  a  certificate  of 
merit,  though  we  made  no  announcement  to  this 
effect.  We  propose,  however,  to  give  certificates 
in  connection  with  every  competition.  They  are 
stylishly  printed  on  card,  and  a  space  is  left  for 
the  snap  shot  to  be  mounted  thereon.  If  framed 
therefore,  a  certificate  would  form  at  once  a 
pleasing  picture  and  conspicuous  testimony  of^the 
ability  of  the  author. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  to  whom  certifi¬ 
cates  have  been  sent: — “Marengo,”  M.  McMillan, 
Post  Office,  Rothesay  ;  “  Will-o’-the-Wisp,”  W. 
L.  F.  Wastell,  S.  Woodford,  Essex ;  “  Veritas,” 
C.  A.  Ruckes,  Manor  Lodge,  Worlingham  Road, 
East  Dulwich,  S.E.  ;  “  Instanto,”  Albert  Jones, 
52,  St.  Mary’s  Road,  Sheffield ;  and  “  Alpha,” 
Geo.  A.  Halliday,  40,  Bookham  Street,  New  North 
Road,  N. 

Several  of  their  pictures,  together  with  the 
prize  picture,  are  reproduced  this  month.  The 
following  are  also  deserving  of  mention. 
“  Gleneriff ’s  ”  snap  shot  of  sheep  in  a  wintry 
landscape  would  be  excellent  but  for  the 
very  artificial  clouds.  “Alpha,”  who  sends 
a  charming  picture  of  a  windmill  deserves 
special  commendation.  As  an  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  “  Zweena’s  ”  Gate  of  an  Oriental  City 
is  worthy  of  a  good  position.  “Urymond- 
ham's  ”  print  is  too  black  and  white.  “  Fare  ” 
has  made  a  clever  reproduction  of  swing¬ 


ing  boat  in  motion.  A  photograph  of  circus 
horses  by  “  Vidan  ”  is  spoiled  by  the  offensive- 
toning.  “Rosa  Carina”  and  “H.  Drew ’’have 
devoted  themselves  to  cattle  with  considerable 
success.  “View  Finder’s  ”  seascape  by  moonlight 
would  have  looked  better  without  vignetting. 
“  Weasle,”  who  is  only  15  years  old,  has  sent  a 
very  creditable  study  of  sheep  and  lambs  taken 
with  a  camera  made  by  himself.  A  beautifully 
sharp  print  of  the  Albany  Hotel,  Sheffield,  taken 
with  a  “Tit-Bit”  camera,  is  contributed  by 
“  Sheffield  Blade.”  A  jolly  group  of  children 
having  tea  on  the  lawn  from  “  Mersey  ”  provokes 
in  us  a  reflection  of  their  merriment.  “Tadpole,”’ 
aged  sixteen,  sends  a  good  picture,  but  rather 
lacking  in  life  and  movement.  It  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  clouds.  “  Ben  Cleugh” 
contributes  six  pictures,  two  of  which,  “  Blair- 
logie  ”  and  “  Seedtime,”  are  especially  good. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  pictures  in¬ 
clude  views  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
United  States,  New  Zealand,  and  India,  and 
animal  studies  of  elephants,  horses,  sheep,  cows, 
dogs,  and  cats. 

The  principal  cameras  used  were  Lancaster, 
Frena,  Griffiths’,  Shew  and  Climax  ;  and  the 
make  of  lenses  most  in  evidence  was  Taylor, 
Taylor  &  Hobson’s. 

PRIZES  FOR  FIGURE  STUDIES. 

(Closing  October  25th.) 

A  Walking  Stick  Tripod,  value  12s.  6d.,  and  a 
certificate  of  merit  to  each  of  the  winners  of  the 
following  five  contests. 

(1)  The  best  photograph  of  a  policeman. 

(2)  The  best  photograph  of  a  postman 

(3)  The  best  photograph  of  a  milkman. 

(4)  The  best  photograph  of  a  little  girl. 

(5)  The  best  photograph  of  a  little  boy. 

RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  current 
issue. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  pictures  as  desired, 
provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon.  The 
pictures  may  be  any  size. 

If  a  competitor  should  secure  the  prize  for  more  than 
one  of  the  series,  he  will  be  allowed  to  substitute  some 
other  article  for  the  second  tripod. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  nom-de-plume  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  name  and  address  of  the  competitor  should 
be  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope,  also  bearing  the  nom-de- 
plume  on  the  outside. 

All  photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted, 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than 
October  25  th. 

Packages  must  be  marked  on  outside  “  Policeman 
Competition,”  and  so  on  according  to  class. 

The  prize  pictures  will  be  reproduced,  and  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor.  In  no  case  will  unsuccessful  ones 
be  returned. 
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©ur  Xaboratorg.  * 

Prints  tone  best  upside  down. 

One  ounce  of  saturated  solution  of  hypo 
contains  about  seven  drams  of  dry  hypo. 

If  the  shutters  of  dark  slides  work  stiffly,  rub 
some  powdered  black  lead  along  the  edges. 

To  remove  films  from  ‘old  negatives,  use  hot 
water,  weak  hydrochloric!  acid,  or  a  prolonged 
soaking  in  soap  suds  after’the  weekly  wash, 

Oxalic  acid,  or  the  ordinary  alum  and  citric 
acid  clearing  bath,  will  remove  pyro  stains  from 
clothes. 

Blisters  can  be  prevented  by  washing  the  backs 
of  prints  with  alcohol.  Apply  it  with  a  tuft  of 
dry  cotton  just  before  toning,  and  place  immed¬ 
iately  in  the  bath. 


supply  of  hot  water,  which  may  be  usefu  in 
many  ways,  such  as  warming  dishes  or  solutions 
in  cold  weather,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 


To  Make  Wooden  Dishes  Waterproof. — Melt 
together  in  an  old  tin  pan  or  dish : — 

Common  brown  resin  .  J  lb. 

Beeswax .  2  oz. 

When  quite  fluid,  flow  over  surface  required.  The 
article  to  be  coated  should  be  well  dried  and 
warmed. 


The  advantages  of  hydroquinone  as  a  developer 
are  many.  It  is  slow  but  sure,  will  not  stain  the 
hands,  neither  will  it  fog  plates  unless  over¬ 
developed.  It  works  slowly,  but  its  slowness  is  a 
guarantee  of  plenty  of  time  for  action.  It  is 
readily  restrained  with  water.  It  can  be  best 
accelerated  by  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  a  few  drops  only  being  needed. 


Prize  Snap-shot  by  T.  C.  Neath. 


A  little  salt  added  to  the  washing  water  between 
toning  and  fixing,  will  stop  the  action  of  toning 
and  will,  to  a  great  extent,  prevent  muddiness  in 
the  whites. 

When  drying  negatives  in  the  open  air,  be 
careful  of  falling  soot :  a  particle  once  on  the 
negative  can  never  be  removed.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  raindrops. 

To  Print  from  a  Cracked  Negative. — Put  the 
printing  frame  at  the  bottom  of  a  box  about  18 
inches  deep,  and  cover  the  top  with  a  sheet  of 
tissue  paper.  If  the  sides  of  the  box  are  dark  in 
colour,  all  the  better.  The  print  should  show  no 
trace  of  the  crack. 

Hot  Water. — An  old  idea  and  a  good  one  is  to 
utilise  the  waste  heat  of  the  dark-room  lantern  by 
placing  a  tin  water  tank  above  it,  and  so  keep  a 


Sulphite  of  Soda  often  deteriorates  during  hot 
weather.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  it  when  it  has 
become  reduced  to  powder,  or  the  crystals  covered 
over  with  a  dusty,  whitish  covering.  Do  not 
throw  it  away  but  wash  it.  Take  a  few  of  the 
crystals  in  the  hand,  and  wash  it  by  moving 
backward  and  forward  under  the  water.  The 
powder  will  wash  off  and  leave  the  soda  fit  for 
immediate  use. 

Blue  Transparencies. — Expose  ordinary  ferro 
prussiate  paper  beneath  the  negative  until  the 
image  is  intensely  visible,  afterwards  thoroughly 
wash  and  place  for  ten  minutes  in  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  After  the  print 
has  been  again  washed,  and  dried,  it  can  be 
rendered  transparent  by  placing  it  on  a  warm  glass 
plate  and  rubbing  it  gently  with  paraffin.  The 
print  is  then  framed  between  two  glass  plates. 
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Stained  Negatives.  —  Discoloured  negatives 
from  not  having  been  thoroughly  washed  after 
intensification  with  mercury,  can  be  restored  by 
immersing  them  for  a  short  period  in 


Water . .  6  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  1£  ,, 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  J  ,, 


to  which  should  be  added  an  equal  volume  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Scott,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dub¬ 
lin  Society,  gave  the  following  tips  for  preparing 
coloured  diagrams  on  lantern  slides  for  lecture 
purposes.  Coloured  inks,  suitable  for  writing  on 
clean  glass  with  a  pen,  can  be  made  by  adding  10 
per  cent  of  dextrine  to  solutions  of  aniline  ;  a 
good  colour  for  the  purpose  being  eosin  and  iodine 
green.  A  good  black  colour  can  be  made  from 
writing  ink,  made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia 
and  thickened  with  10  per  cent,  of  dextrine. 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  dark-room  it  is  difficult 
to  see  the  ounce  and  dram  marks  on  the  glass 
measures.  The  following  will  be  found  useful : 
Well  clean  the  measure,  then  rub  into  the  marks 
a  small  portion  of  good  black  Japan  varnish  ; 
after  it  has  stood  for  an  hour  or  two,  strain  a 
piece  of  rag  over  the  finger  and  moistening  with 
turpentine,  carefully  wipe  off  all  superfluous  var¬ 
nish,  the  figures  will  then  remain  clear  and 
visible. 

To  obtain  a  matt  surface  on  Solio  paper,  get 
some  finely  ground  glass,  an  old  focussing  glass 
will  do,  thoroughly  clean  it  with  a  piece  of  rag  and 
“  Monkey  Brand  ”  soap,  dry  carefully  with  a  duster. 
When  dry  sprinkle  French  chalk  over,  which  must 
be  rubbed  off  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool.  The  wet 
prints  are  squeegeed  face  down  upon  this  surface 
and  backed  with  a  sheet  of  paper  which  has  been 
previously  coated  with  gelatine.  Let  the  prints 


get  perfectly  dry,  then  strip. 

To  Beduce  Bbomide  Pbints  which  abe  too 
Beach. — Make  the  following  solution  : — 

Water  . .  15  oz. 

Potassium  ferric  oxalate .  §  ,, 

Sodium  sulphite  .  §  ,, 

Dissolve  and  add  Oxalic  acid .  |  ,, 

and  shake  till  the  solution  turns  green,  pour  off 
from  any  undissolved  acid  and  add 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  4  oz. 


The  print  can  be  placed  in  this  solution  as  soon 
as  it  comes  from  the  fixing  bath,  or  if  dry  it 
should  be  soaked  in  water.  The  solution  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again,  it  remains  active  as 
long  as  it  is  green. 

Test  for  Hypo. — One  of  the  simplest  tests  for 
the  presence  of  hypo  is  by  the  aid  of  potassium 
permanganate.  In  a  pint  of  distilled  water  one 
grain  of  potassium  permanganate  and  10  grains 
of  potassium  carbonate  are  dissolved,  this  will 
then  be  a  pink  solution.  Take  a  little  of  the 


water  in  which  the  prints  have  been  washing,  put 
it  into  a  clean  measure  and  add  a  few  drops  of  the 
pink  solution.  If  the  slightest  trace  of  hypo  is 
present  the  solution  will  assume  a  greenish  tint. 
If  no  hypo  is  present  it  will  maintain  its  original 
light  pink  tinge.  The  whole  solution  should  be 
stirred  and  allowed  to  stand  a  short  time  before 
examination. 

A  Novel  Printing  Method. — The  sensitive 
papers  on  sale  by  dealers  are  not  always  of  the 
tint  desired  for  special  cases,  and  we  will  call 
attention  to  a  very  simple  process  which  will 
permit  a  trial  of  any  or  all  the  water  colours 
which  may  be  had  ready  prepared.  Mix  with  a 
little  water  the  cake  of  water  colour  chosen, 
making  a  semi-fluid  paste.  Mix  one  part  of  this 
with  two  parts  of  a  tolerably  thick  solution  of 
gum  arabic,  and  two  parts  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  bichromate  of  ammonia.  Rub  the  mixture  in  a 
mortar  ;  mix  it  as  intimately  as  possible.  With 
a  flat  brush  coat  white  paper  with  this  mixture, 
and  dry  in  the  dark.  Print  under  a  negative  in 
10  to  20  minutes  in  the  sun,  or  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  shade.  The  prints  are  developed  in  lukewarm 
water.  The  parts  on  which  the  light  has  acted 
are  insoluble,  and  the  image  appears  little  by 
little.  Monochrome  prints  on  a  white  ground  can 
be  obtained  in  this  manner  in  any  colour,  or  by 
coating  the  paper  with  several  colours  after 
having  traced  the  outlines  as  carefully  as  possible 
from  the  negative.  When  the  choice  of  colours 
is  well  made,  landscapes  printed  by  this  method 
are  charming.  The  prints  are  permanent.  It  is 
merely  a  new  application  of  the  carbon  process. 


IRotes  ant)  Queries. 

This  column  is  open  to  the  free  interchange  of  opinion 
among  readers.  They  are  invited  to  communicate  the 
methods  they  iind  best,  the  formulae  they  approve,  the 
dodges  they  recommend,  or  inquiries  they  wish  to  make. 
Each  note  or  query  should  be  written  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  not  smaller  than  an  ordinary  sheet  of  note  paper. 
Full  name  and  address  should  be  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet  if  not  intended  for  publication. 

Lantern  Slide  Making. — Which  is  the  best 
book  on  this  subject?  P.  B.  A. 

Defective  Negatives. — Could  anyone  enlighten 
me  by  giving  the  reason  why  my  Ilford  ordinary 
plates  have  on  them  large  patches  of  a  light  blue 
colour?  Is  it  because  they  are  not  properly 
developed,  or  is  there  something  wrong  with  the 
plates  ?  R.  Williams. 

Stained  Negatives. — I  have  several  oldish 
negatives  which  have  gone  yellow.  Can  I  remedy 
this  ?  P.  B.  A. 

Opalines. — I  want  to  make  some  opalines. 
How  shall  I  get  the  prints  to  stick  on  the  glass  ? 
E.  Todd. 
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Dark-Room. — Will  some  one  tell  me  if  the 
whitewashed  walls  of  my  dark-room  are  likely  to 
affect  the  light  ?  A.G. 

Camera  Making. — I  am  desirous  of  making  a 
half-plate  camera  (for  landscape)  for  use  with  either 
the  dark  slide  or  roller  films.  Detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  with  fully-dimensioned  working  drawings 
and  sketches  would  be  much  appreciated.  C. 
Lloyd  Wilkinson. 

Lightning. — In  answer  to  “E  R.’:  in  the  last 
number,  I  recommend  the  following  procedure. 
Focus  some  distant  object  in  the  daytime,  such 
as  the  clouds,  and  mark  carefully  on  the 
baseboard  the  distance.  When  the  storm 
is  approaching  at  night  (lightning  cannot  be 
photographed  in  the  day)  carefully  adjust  the 
camera  to  the  marked  positions,  put  in  dark  slide, 
draw  shutter,  and  take  off  the  cap.  Point  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  lightning  is  seen,  and  as 
soon  as  a  flash  has  appeared  cap  the  lens,  and 
develop.  The  plate  will  in  all  probability  be 
under-exposed,  and  require  forcing.  The  largest 
stop  and  a  rapid  plate  should  be  used.  It  does 
not  matter  how  long  the  plate  is  exposed  before 
the  flash  appears,  as  the  darkness  of  the  night 
does  not  injure  the  plate.  R.  P. 

Lightning. — The  best  plan  I  know  to  photo¬ 
graph  lightning  is  at  night.  Focus  some  distant 
object  in  daylight,  so  that  you  can  guess  the  focus 
when  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  Insert  your 
rapid  plate,  and  then  count  the  seconds  between 
flashes  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  of  the  interval  after  which  a  flash  may 
be  expected  ;  allowing  the  time  to  almost  expire 
you  uncap  the  lens  and  await  the  flash.  After  its 
appearance  replace  the  cap  and  the  operation  is 
complete.  The  necessity  for  the  darkness  of  the 
night  is  readily  seen,  for  if  the  exposure  was 
made  during  daylight  the  plate  would  be  hope¬ 
lessly  fogged  should  the  flash  not  present  itself  at 
the  exact  moment,  and  the  great  advantage  of  the 
black  sky  background  would  be  absent.  W.  Green. 

P.O.P.  In  reply  to  “F.  R.”  who  asks  for  “  an 
easy  method  of  making  prints  on  P.O.P.  which 
have  been  too  deeply  printed,  lighter  in  shade,” 
the  following  is  taken  from  the  British  Journal 
Almanac,  p.  713,  and  may  meet  his  requirement : 


A  Ferricyanide  of  Potassium . .  J  ounce. 

Water  .  1  pint. 

B  Hyposulphite  of  Soda .  1  ounce. 

Water  .  1  pint. 


Take  one  ounce  of  each  and  mix  with  a  pint  of 
water.  Perhaps  F.  R.  would  let  us  know  through 
the  medium  of  your  journal  if  the  solution  has 
been  successful  in  meeting  his  wants.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  very 
neat  turn  out  of  your  first  number,  and  the 
readable  matter  it  contains.  The  only  fault  I 
can  find  is  that  it  is  not  a  weekly  instead  of  a 
monthly  issu e.— Amateur. 


P.O.P. — Place  your  over-printed  proofs  in  an 
exhausted  sulphocyanide  toning  bath,  and  they 
will  instantly  commence  to  fade.  Let  them  fade 
to  the  required  depth,  and  then  tone  them  in  a 
fresh  bath.  You  will  find  them  tone  as  well  as  a 
properly  printed  proof,  losing  nothing  of  their 
brilliancy  in  the  final  result.  W.  Green. 

P.O.P.- — To  reduce  gelatino  andeollodio  chloride 
prints,  make  up  the  following  solutions  : — 

A  Saturated  solution  of  hypo. 


B  Uranium  nitrate  .  J  oz. 

Water  . to  2|  ozs. 

For  use  take  of 

Solution  A .  2£  ozs. 

Water .  10  ,, 

Solution  B .  1  dram. 


Prints  can  be  reduced  by  immersion  in  this  bath 
before  toning,  which  it  does  interfere  with. — 
Spread  Eagle. 

Caustic  Soda. — Caustic  soda,  or  sodium  hydrate, 
is  a  compound  of  the  metal  sodium  with  oxygen 


Snap-shot  by  W.  L.  F.  Wastell. 
and  hydrogen,  the  elements  of  water.  It  is  a 
very  strong  base  or  alkali.  It  is  soluble  in  1£ 
parts  of  cold,  or  |  part  of  boiling  water.  Caustic 
potash,  or  potassium  hydrate,  is  the  correspond¬ 
ing  compound  of  the  metal  potassium.  It  is 
about  three  times  as  soluble  as  the  above.  The 
two  have  very  much  the  same  chemical  reactions, 
and  may  practically  be  taken  as  equivalents. 
Either,  though  perhaps  preferably  the  soda,  may 
be  used  as  the  accelerator  with  hydroquinone. 
Caustic  lithia,  or  lithium  hydrate,  is  the  corres¬ 
ponding  compound  of  the  rare  metal  lithium.  It 
differs  from  the  first  two  mentioned,  is  far  less 
soluble  in  water,  and  has  but  a  weak  alkaline 
reaction.  It  has  been  proposed  to  use  it  with 
hydroquinone  as  being  less  liable  to  undergo 
change  on  exposure  to  the  air  than  either  caustic 
soda  or  potash.  It  would  be  milder  in  its  action 
and  the  development  would  take  longer.  P. 

(Also  answered  by  D.  S.  P.,  Doodoo  A.  B.  C. 
and  jE.  S.  Peck.) 
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Portraits  by  Gaslight. — It  is  certainly  possible 
to  take  portraits  by  gaslight,  but  the  average 
sitter  would  find  it  difficult  to  remain  still  during 
an  exposure  of  from  three-quarters  to  one  hour, 
which  would  be  required  with  rapid  plates,  the 
length  of  exposure  depending  upon  the  number  of 
gas  jets  available.  P.  M. 

Portraits  by  Gaslight. — You  can  certainly 
take  portraits  by  gaslight,  but  the  exposure  would 
be  so  long  that  we  fear  the  sitter  would  find  it 
inconvenient.  The  period  would  vary  from  half- 
an-hour  to  two  hours,  according  to  the  number  of 
gas  jets  used.  Sigma. 

German  Plates. — 300  mm.  x  900  mm.  denotes 
so  many  millimetres,  or  in  English  measure  about 
one  inch  by  three  inches.  J.  Sharpe. 

Rainbow. — This  has  been  tried  many  times,  but 
without  success.  An  isochromatic  plate  would 
be  required,  a  small  stop,  and  a  short  exposure. 
K.  W. 

Silverware. — Bright  silverware  is  always  diffi¬ 
cult  to  photograph,  but  in  the  case  of  hollow 
articles — bowls,  vases,  etc. — a  very  simple  dodge 
is  effective.  Arrange  the  articles  in  a  room  at 
ordinary  temperature,  and  before  exposing  fill 
them  with  ice-water.  This  causes  a  condensation 
on  the  outer  surface,  which  prevents  the  annoy¬ 
ing  reflections  without  injuring  even  the  finest 
details.  T.  Long. 

How  to  Secure  Clouds. — May  I  supplement 
your  article  on  “  How  to  Secure  Clouds,”  by 
suggesting  the  use  of  an  isochromatic  plate,  and 
of  a  suitable  plate-backing.  The  isochromatic 
plate  will  render  the  colour  values  of  the  sky 
more  correctly  than  the  ordinary  plate,  and  the 
backing,  by  allowing  at  least  double  the  latitude 
in  exposure,  will  give  a  better  chance  to  the 
operator  of  securing  the  sea  and  sky  on  the  same 
negative.  E.  H.  C. 

Hand -Cam eras.  —  On  page  6  of  The  Junior 
Photographer,  No.  1,  concerning  hand-cameras, 
you  imply  that  there  is  not  on  the  market  a 
camera  that  will  take  ordinary  cut  films  without 
notching  or  cutting.  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
there  is  a  first-class  hand-camera  that  will  take 
any  maker’s  films  without  manipulating  them  in 
any  way.  It  is  called  the  Filmax.  Except  as  an 
amateur  photographer  of  upwards  of  thirty  years’ 
standing,  I  have  no  interest  in  puffing  this  camera, 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  one  that  in  every  respect  it  will 
be  hard  to  beat.  The  apparatus  for  changing  the 
films  and  the  shutter  are  quite  original,  and  are, 
I  believe,  both  the  very  clever  invention  of  a 
gentleman  in  Bristol.  Thos.  Good. 

What  is  Correct  Exposure? — As  a  beginner 
in  the  interesting  and  fascinating  art-science  of 


photography,  I  have  been  considerably  puzzled 
over  the  exposure  question.  I  began  last  autumn 
with  a  hand-camera  and  a  sixteen-page  pamphlet, 
and  on  the  whole  got  far  better  results  then  than 
I  have  done  this  year  with  a  stand  camera  and 
handbooks  and  exposure  tables  almost  without 
number.  It  seems  to  me  that  exposure  is  my 
weak  point  —  and  no  wonder,  for  I  have  three 
different  guides  which  differ  like  the  proverbial 
doctors.  Without  giving  names,  let  me  mention 
the  following  as  examples  of  the  times  given  by 
these  various  tables,  which  I  will  designate  as  A, 
B,  and  C.  The  stop  calculated  for  is//16;  the 
time,  July,  at  mid-day  ;  the  plates,  H.  &  D.  100, 
or  24  W.  (which  are,  I  am  told,  of  practically  the 


same  speed). 

Exposure  in  seconds. 

Subject. 

A 

B  C 

Sea  and  sky . 

1 

d  n 

•  *  52  • •  sV 

Open  landscape  . 

l 

'1  5 

h  ■  ■  t't 

Light  buildings  . 

i 

*_ #  #  1 

Dark  buildings  . 

i 

*  » 
f? 

Portrait,  out-of-doors  . . 

i 

••  i  ••  » 

Portrait,  indoors . 

16 

..45  ..  % 

*  Table  B  does  not  specify 

“light” 

or  “  dark”  buildings. 

Further,  I  am  told  that  if  I 

use  this  maker’s 

particular  formula,  I  must  multiply  the  speed 
numbers  by  two  ;  or  if  I  use  that  maker’s  special 
double  express  developer,  multiply  by  five:  which 
means,  I  take  it,  reducing  the  exposure  two  or 
five  times  respectively.  Can  some  one  give 
practical  advice  on  this  subject?  Peter  Pyrostane. 


©ur  Boofesbelf. 

Pearson’s  Weekly  announces  photographic  prize 
competitions. 

The  Practical  Photographer  for  September  has 
an  attractive  frontispiece  in  collotype.  The 
October  number  will  contain  an  amusing  article 
entitled  “  How  I  Photographed  Mr.  Gladstone,” 
with  his  latest  portrait. 

Londonderry  and  the  Donegal  Highlands  (Is.)  is 
a  new  guide  book  in  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and 
Bowden’s  series.  Excepting,  perhaps,  the  Giant’s 
Causeway,  the  north  of  Ireland  has  been  hitherto 
little  visited  by  photographers.  Its  strange,  wild 
scenery  offers  a  fine  field  for  the  man  who  desires 
to  take  pictures  somewhat  out  of  the  common. 
This  guide  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and  has 
useful  maps.  It  is  pleasantly  written,  and  the 
author  has  avoided  that  exaggeration  which  so 
often  spoils  literature  of  this  class. 

Anthony’s  International  Annual,  which  will 
appear  early  in  December,  promises  to  exceed  in 
every  way  those  of  previous  years.  From  Ger¬ 
many  have  been  secured  such  writers  as  Gaedicke, 
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Valenta,  Lainer,  Scolik,  Von  Noratti,  Dr. 
Rudolph,  Victor  Schuman,  and  Muller ;  from 
France,  Legros,  Champagne,  Fourtier,  Gravier, 
Niewenglowski,  Laussedat  and  others  ;  from 
England,  Chapman  Jones,  Rev.  F.  W.  Lambert, 
Pilditch,  Hillier,  Harding,  Proctor,  etc.  Other 
contributors  are  W.  K.  Burton  and  Colonel 
Waterhouse.  The  photographers  of  America 
have  combined  to  illustrate  the  book,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  series  of  photo-engravings  will 
be  absolutely  unequalled  in  the  history  of  photo- 


Snap-shot  by  C.  A.  Ruckes. 


graphy.  In  addition  to  the  half-tone  work,  there 
will  be  a  bromide  print,  a  heliotype  print,  and 
probably  a  specimen  of  three-colour  printing. 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund  &  Co.  have  secured  the 
English  agency,  and  as  the  edition  is  limited 
they  are  desirous  of  securing  orders  as  much  in 
advance  as  possible. 

An  Architectural  Account  of  the  Churches  of 
Shropshire.  By  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  M.A.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  collotypes  from  photographs  by  Martin 
J.  Harding.  (Hobson  &  Co.,  Wellington,  Shrop¬ 
shire,  5s.)  This  is  the  first  part  of  an  exceedingly 
valuable  work,  to  be  completed  in  two  volumes 
each  consisting  of  five  parts.  Great  credit  is 
due  to  the  author  and  publishers  for  undertaking 
such  a  production,  and,  so  far  as  one  may  judge 
by  part  1,  for  the  painstaking  way  in  which  it  is 
being  carried  out.  The  first  volume  will  deal 
with  the  churches  in  the  Hundreds  of  Brimstree, 
Stoltesden,  Munslow,  Purslow,  Overs,  Clun,  and 
the  Franchise  of  Wenlock.  Examining  part  1  in 
detail,  we  find  fifteen  churches  included  therein, 
which  are  illustrated  by  eleven  full-page  plates  in 
collotype,  besides  several  small  half-tone  pictures. 
All  these  are  from  photographs  by  Mr.  Martin  J. 
Harding,  whose  ability  as  an  artist  with  the 
camera  is  well  known,  and  they  may  be  justifiably 
praised  as  first-class  reproductions.  The  letter- 
press  descriptions  bear  evidence  of  much  careful 
research,  and  the  whole  publication  should  prove 


of  great  value,  not  only  to  the  county,  but  to  j  the 
country  generally.  It  might  suitably  serve  as  an 
example  to  be  followed  in  other  counties. 

Catalogues  Received.— Curtis  Bros.,  Dublin. — 
C.  C.  Vevers’  list  of  second-hand  apparatus. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in?  a 
friendly  spirit,  criticise  photographs  by  any  of 
the  readers  who  care  to  send  prints  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  In  special  cases,  failures  will  be  illustrated, 
with  suggestions  for  their  improvement.  Prints 
should  be  sent  flat,  the  package  marked  “  Critical 
Column  ”  on  outside,  and  name  and  address  of 
sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by  one 
comer  to  back  of  print.  A  nom-de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon 
must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of  The 
Junior  Photographer. 


©ur  Sbow  IRoom- 

The  trade  are  requested  to  keep  us  posted  up  to  date 
with  information  as  to  new  forms  of  apparatus,  new  goods, 
and  revised  prices,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Tylar  submits  a  pulp  slab  for  the 
production  of  matt-surface  prints,  which  gives 


Snap-shot  by  Albert  Jones. 

very  satisfactory  results.  It  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  ground  glass,  but  has  several  advan¬ 
tages,  among  others,  its  non-liability  to  get  broken. 
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An  old  idea,  but  still  a 
very  good  one,  is  to  frame 
a  $few  lantern  slides  to 
hang  as  transparencies  in 
the  window.  For  this 
purpose,  neat  little  silvered 
hangers  with  chains  can 
be  obtained.  The  upper 
bar  works  on  a  hinge,  and 
the  transparency  can  be 
inserted  in  its  position 
without  bending  the  metal, 
as  in  the  case  of  rims. 
Why  not  make  a  few 
transparencies  from  your 
negatives  and  display  them 
in  this  way  ? 


Excellent  Christmas 
card  mounts  are  now 
ready  for  the  coming 
season.  Messrs.  Percy 
Lund  &  Co.  have  put 
a  large  series  on  the 
market,  many  of  them  of 
the  slip-in  pattern,  which 
saves  so  much  bother. 
Nothing  could  be  more 
appropriate  for  an  ama¬ 
teur  to  send  to  his  friends 
than  specimens  of  his  own 
work  tastefully  surrounded 
with  a  Christmas  greeting. 
The  chromo-lithographed 
cards  are  played  out 
where  photographers  are  concerned. 

The  Antique  Slip  Mounts  illustrated  herewith 


are  a  boon  to  those  who  do  not  care  to  mount 
their  prints.  In  fact,  the  results  are  as  good  as  in 


the  ease  of  mounting,  and  there  is  not  half  the 
trouble.  Most  dealers  keep  them  in  stock. 


©ur  Editor's  Corner. 

Since  the  issue  of  our  first  number,  the  voting 
papers  have  been  dropping  in  by  every  post,  and 
are  still  doing  so.  They  have  come  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  France,  and  even 
..from  America,  though  as  yet  scarcely  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  foreign  junior  photographers 
to  hear  of  this  magazine.  In  a  few  months, 
i  however,  we  shall  doubtless  have  a  large  contin¬ 
gent  of  readers  beyond  the  seas. 


Snap-shot  by  M.  McMillan. 

Although  an  immense  number  of  voting  papers 
have  been  received,  there  still  remain  many 
readers  who  have  as  yet  omitted  to  record  their 
opinions  ;  we  hope  they  will  do  so  after  reading 
No.  2.  Those  who  become  acquainted  with  The 
Junior  Photographer  with  the  present  month  for 
the  first  time,  are  asked  to  secure  No.  1  and  fill 
up  the  voting  paper  therein  without  delay. 

* 

*  * 

The  result  of  the  voting  is  eminently  encour¬ 
aging  to  us,  and  has  served,  as  we  hoped,  to 
convey  from  readers  to  editor  a  clear  idea  of 
what  is  needed.  A  large  majority  approved  of 
the  magazine  in  its  entirety,  but  many  made 
minor  suggestions,  and  a  few  went  into  the  subjec  t 
at  great  detail  in  giving  their  notions.  To  all 
who  voted  we  tender  our  best  thanks,  to  those 
who  have  given  their  advice  at  great  length,  and 
with  considerable  trouble  to  themselves,  we  are 
greatly  indebted,  and  count  them  among  our 
most  esteemed  subscribers. 

* 

*  * 

Among  so  many,  it  is  curious  that  on  the  whole 
there  is  only  a  very  small  variation  of  opinion. 
Almost  everyone  has  expressed  a  decided  wish  for 
just  such  practical  and  elementary  information  as 
we  have  set  ourselves  the  task  of  supplying.  The 
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titles  of  articles  wanted,  when  copied  out  from 
the  voting  papers,  fill  a  manuscript  of  many 
pages,  and  to  get  through  the  whole  category 
would  involve  the  issue  of  a  small  cyclopedia 
every  month  instead  of  this  modest  twopenny 
magazine.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  despair  of 
focussing  the  whole  of  these  wishes  and  granting 
the  larger  portion  of  them. 

* 

*  * 

Although  more  than  half  the  voters  were  in 
favour  of  an  increase  in  price  with  a  corresponding 
addition  to  the  number  of  pages,  it  has  been 
decided  to  maintain  the  present  low  price  of  two¬ 
pence,  at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  to  get  over  the  difficulty  which  this  limitation 
imposes  by  a  somewhat  novel  scheme.  This 
scheme  consists  in  publishing  a  series  of  hand¬ 
books  at  short  intervals,  which  shall  treat  of 
elementary  and  popular  photographic  subjects, 
and  be  issued  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  modest  purse. 

* 

*  * 

These  books  will  be  got  up  in  unique  style,  in 
paper  covers,  with  uncut  edges,  so  that  when  six 
or  a  dozen  have  been  issued,  the  paper  covers 
may  be  removed  and  the  whole  bound  to  form  a 
valuable  volume.  They  will  supply  a  need  long 
felt  for  cheap  literature  on  photography,  and  will 
have  the  advantage  that  each  one  will  be  oomplete 
in  itself,  a  desirable  qualification  in  publications 
of  this  nature,  as  the  reader  has  not  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  waiting  a  month  for  the  continuation 
of  an  important  practical  article. 

* 

*  ■* 

The  Junior  Photographer  Series,  as  the  books  will 
be  called,  will  treat  of  all  the  most  useful  and  popu¬ 
lar  branches  of  photography,  and  will  probably  be 
issued  at  intervals  of  about  six  weeks.  The  first 
to  appear  will  be  “  Snap  Shot  Photography,  or  the 
Pleasures  and  Advantages  of  Hand  -  Camera 
Work,”  by  Martin  J.  Harding.  About  twenty 
illustrations  in  half  tone  from  the  author’s  photo¬ 
graphs  will  be  given.  The  next  will  be  entitled 
“  The  Dark-Room  and  its  Equipment,”  from  the 
pen  of  that  very  practical  amateur,  H.  J.  L.  J. 
Masse.  Others  are  in  active  preparation  and  will 
be  announced  next  month. 

* 

*  * 

These  manuals,  which  should  reach  the  book¬ 
shelf  of  every  amateur,  will  serve  to  relieve  the 
pages  of  The  Junior  Photographer  of  those 
lengthier  matters  involving  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
tinuation  through  several  issues,  and  enable  us  to 
give '  more  room  to  short  and  pithy  articles,  to 
paragraphs,  and  also  to  notes  and  queries,  which 
we  hope  will  constitute  the  section  of  greatest 
utility.  Although  the  price  is  to  be  maintained 
at  twopence,  as  our  circulation  grows,  we  hope  to 
add  to  our  columns,  and  this  month  extra  pages 
are  given. 


The  October  number  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  is  probably  the  last  to  be  produced  in  our 
present  premises.  For  some  time  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  both  editorial  office  and  printing 
works  has  been  inefficient.  In  fact,  at  present 
the  editorial  sanctum,  sanctorum  is  a  kitchen, 
pressed  into  service  for  the  time  being,  a 
romantic  environment  enough,  but  ill  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  During  October  we  shall  remove  to 
larger  quarters  where  work  can  be  conducted  with 
much  greater  facility.  In  the  meantime  we  must 
ask  correspondents  to  excuse  us  if  their  letters 
are  not  replied  to  with  promptitude. 

* 

*  * 

Our  first  number  received  a  friendly  greeting 
from  readers  and  reviewers  alike.  The  first 
edition  was  soon  sold  out,  and  a  second  printed  a 
few  days  later  is  nearly  exhausted.  This  is  most 
satisfactory,  but  we  are  ambitious,  and  want  to  do 
better  still.  Towards  this  end  our  readers  can 
materially  contribute.  We  have  prepared  a  large 
supply  of  elegant  illustrated  circulars,  and  if  those 
who  feel  able  to  distribute  some  of  these  among 
friends  and  correspondents  will  kindly  drop  us  a 
post-card,  we  will  send  a  few  dozen  post-free. 

* 

*  * 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  “  Our  Prizes  ” 
this  month. 

* 

*  * 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best  of  his  ability  any 
enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  be  enclosed ;  but  every  question 
asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the  coupon  cut  from  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  current  issue. — One  coupon, 
one  question. 

Amateur. — (1)  The  bath  is  for  gelatino  chloride  paper. 
(2)  We  should  say  this  means  20  oz. 

Wm.  Wareing. — We  have  never  met  with  the  defect  you 
name.  Are  you  using  old  paper  ?  Try  a  weak  fixing  bath 
after  the  proper  bath,  or  wash  in  salt  and  water,  failing 
this  put  a  drop  of  ammonia  in  the  bath. 

Alfred  Pickard. — We  shall  give  articles  on  the  use, 
action  and  power  of  developers  in  future  numbers,  and 
indeed  on  almost  everything  of  general  photographic 
interest.  You  would  find  much  of  use  to  you  in  The 
Practical  Photographer.  We  shall  be  glad  to  advise  you  as 
to  the  faults  in  any  print  or  negative  you  may  send.  See 
“  Our  Critical  Column.” 

Hon.  Sec.  Boys’  Own  Postal  Photo  Club. — Any  lenses 
turned  out  by  the  Eastman  Co.  are  good. 

J.  Owen  Prick  and  others. — Our  definition  of  a  “  Snap 
Shot  ”  is  any  picture  to  which  an  exposure  of  less  than  a 
second  is  given.  The  camera  may  be  either  of  the  hand  or 
stand  pattern. 

J.  H. — A  single  view  lens  might  do  for  indoor  photo¬ 
graphy  (portraits),  but  the  exposure  would  have  to  be 
lengthy.  A  proper  portrait  lens  working  with  a  muck 
larger  opening  would  be  infinitely  better. 

We  tender  our  thanks  to  the  following,  who  have  sent 
suggestions  or  encouraging  letters: — A.  Gough,  E.  K. 
Hanson,  G.  H.  C.,  J.  J.  Armitage,  Louis  de  Silva,  A.  E. 
Martin,  G.  Howard  Cricks,  H.  W.  Asman,  Edward  Moses, 
Herbert  W.  Gunston,  C.  Lloyd  Wilkinson,  A.  H.  Bartle. 
R.  G.  Mason,  A.  Champness,  J.  Barrie,  E.  O.  Cole,  J.  B. 
Maclachlan. 
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HINTS  TO  JUNIOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Drawn  bt  “  Pen.” 


(1.)  Never  attempt  to  take  a  snap  shot  from  the  carriage 
window  of  a  mail  train.  The  G.P.O.  mail  bag  catcher  may 
make  a  snap  shot  at  you. 

(2.)  In  addition  to  exposure  tables,  at  the  seaside  one 
must  also  be  provided  with  tidal  tables,  or  over-exposure 
may  be  the  result. 

(3.)  Intended  specially  fdr  the  fair  sex.  Always  carry  a 


and  camera  on  your  holiday.  Prints  are  strong  evidence 
i  breach  of  promise  cases.  . 

(4  )  Avoid  the  use  of  a  changing  bag  in  public  places, 
ou  may  get  fast  in  it  and  produce  a  sensation. 

,5  i  When  snapping  at  charming  pictures  over  the  way, 
eep  one  eye  in  front  of  you,  or  you  may  step  into  some 
nexpected  cavity. 


Conducted  by  Matthew  Surface. 
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HAND-CAMERA  WORK  FOR 
BEGINNERS. 

By  Walter  D.  Welford. 
no.  3. 

EXPOSURES,  DEVELOPMENT,  ETC. 

HE  general  rule  in  developing 
hand-camera  exposures  should 
be  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  result  will  tend  rather 
towards  under  than  over-exposure,  and 
the  developer  used  or  the  proportions 
mixed  should  be  made  suitable.  It 
must  not  be  understood  from  this  that  all 
such  exposures  will  be  under,  but  rather 
that  the  majority  will  bear  a  little  more 
pushing  than  is  necessary  with  correcft 
exposures,  if  there  be  any  such  thing. 
Indeed,  the  beginner  may  fail  through 
over-exposure,  though  this  is  a  remote 
contingency.  The  older  worker,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  time  exposures,  and  to  the 
profuse  use  of  a  restrainer  in  his  de¬ 
veloping  solution,  rather  dreads  the 
chance  of  under-exposure,  and  seeks  to 
avoid  it.  By  using  very  rapid  plates, 
slowing  the  shutter,  and  working  with  a 
large  aperture  in  a  good  light,  he  may 
often  over-expose.  Or  what  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  thing,  may  flatten  his 
results  by  too  strong  a  developer. 


The  beginner  is  not  likely  to  do  this. 
He  is  too  apt  to  forget  that  he  is  work¬ 
ing  under  exactly  the  same  conditions 
as  with  his  half-plate  camera  on  a  stand, 
and  imagines  some  sort  of  magical  im¬ 
provements  somewhere  or  somehow 
that  make  him  independent  of  the 
relative  values  of  light,  aperture  of  lens, 
and  speed  of  plates,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  method  of  development.  This  may 
sound  a  trifle  absurd,  in  reality  it  is 
absurd,  nevertheless  there  is  a  tendency 
to  attempt  work  with  a  hand-camera 
that  a  little  calculation  would  at  once 
show  the  impossibility  of.  And  if  this 
is  not  due  to  some  supposed  power  of 
the  hand-camera,  what  is  it  due  to  ? 

Remember  then  that  you  are  using  a 
camera,  and  that  brains  are  just  as 
essential  to  the  success  of  one  used  in 
the  hand  as  to  the  other  on  the  tripod. 
Ah,  there  we  have  it.  It  must  be  the 
tripod  that  makes  the  difference.  The 
beginner  will  fire  off  at  the  J^th  of  a 
second  with  the  hand-camera  at  a  scene 
to  which  in  the  stand  camera  he  would 
give  a  second.  And  yet  // 8  in  one  is 
equivalent  to  // 8  in  the  other.  Yes,  it 
must  be  the  tripod  that  makes  the  hand- 
camera  50  times  quicker  that  its  brother. 

Exposure  tables  are  not  often  resorted 
to  by  the  beginner,  but  they  are  never- 
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theless  very  useful.  I  am  going  now  to 
give  one,  which  will  serve  for  the  use  of 
a  hand-camera  beginner.  But  as  the 
estimation  of  adtinic  light  is  such  a 
difficult  matter,  it  must  be  treated  as 
approximate  only.  Probably  its  great¬ 
est  value  will  lie  in  its  comparativeness, 
as  showing  the  differences  made  by 
light  and  aperture  : — 


The  foregoing  exposures  are  based 
upon  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  and  between  the  hours  of  io  and 
3,  the  plate  being  a  fairly  rapid  one  and 
a  strong  developer  used. 

To  further  render  aid,  the  following 
table,  due  to  Prof.  W.  K.  Burton,  is  also 
useful.  It  represents  the  differences  in 
the  months  of  the  year  and  time  of  the 
day  : — 


The  above  figures  represent  the  number 
the  exposure  given  in  the  first  table 
should  be  multiplied  by. 

A  table  for  plate  speeds  is  not  quite 
so  reliable,  as  plates  are  not  issued  at 
set  or  standard  speeds  at  all.  For 
instance,  the  highest  speed  is  entirely 


dependent  upon  the  maker,  each  doing 
their  utmost  to  increase.  But  a  general 
average  may  be  taken  as  follows  : — 


Slow  or  ordinary  .  3 

Medium  rapid  .  2 

Extra  rapid  . 1 


Some  makers  issue  only  two  rapidities, 
in  which  case  the  safes):  way  would  be 
to  reckon  them  somewhere  between  the 


above,  say  1  to  2^. 

Let  us  take  a  sample  case.  This  is 
October,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  ten  in 
the  morning  or  two  in  the  afternoon, 
the  subject  an  open  landscape  with  no 
very  heavy  foliage  or  shadows,  and  the 
day  bright  but  with  no  diredt  sunlight. 

Table  1  says  at//n,  -^th  second  ; 

Table  2  says  multiply  by  3  ; 
which  gives  roughly  a  quarter  second 


with  a  medium  plate.  An  extra  rapid 
plate  would  only  require  half  as  much, 
viz.,  |4h  second,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  a  slow  plate  would  require  -^rd  of 
a  second.  Presuming  f/8  could  be  used, 
half  the  above  exposures  would  suffice. 

These  tables  prove  pretty  conclusively 


Aperture  F/8. 

Aperture  F/ii 

Aperture  F/i6. 

Sun¬ 

shine. 

Bright. 

Dull. 

Sun¬ 

shine. 

Bright. 

Dull. 

Sun¬ 

shine. 

Bright. 

Dull. 

Sea  and  sky . 

1 

100 

1 

5  0 

1 

TO 

1 

57T 

1 

2  5 

1 

1(J 

1 

2  5 

1 

T6 

1 

5 

Open  landscape  . 

1 

5  0 

1 

2  5 

1 

1  0 

1 

2  5 

1 

1  2 

1 

5 

1 

1  2 

1 

5 

1 

2 

Landscape  with  shadows) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

and  street  figures  ...) 

■25 

1  2 

5 

1  2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

Time. 

June. 

May 

July 

April. 

August. 

March. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

A.M.  P.M. 

12 

I 

I 

ii 

1  + 

2 

3i 

4 

11  or  1 

I 

I 

ii 

1  + 

2i 

4 

5 

10  or  2 

I 

I 

ii 

If 

3 

5 

6 

9  or  3 

I 

ii 

ii 

2 

4 

8  or  4 

il 

ii 

2 

3 

7  or  5 

2 

2— 

z2 

3 

6 

6  or  6 

2l 

3 

6 
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Studies  takin  with  the  Hand-camera.  W.  D.  Welford, 
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that  the  worker  with  a  shutter  fixed  or 
used  at  one  speed,  who  fires  off  in  any 
light  almost,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  at 
any  time  of  year,  and  at  any  sort  of 
subjebt,  cannot  hope  to  secure  uniformly 
good  results.  This  is  quite  a  mild  way 
of  putting  it. 

They  also  serve  to  prove  the  stupidity 
of  imagining  that  the  hand-camera  is 
independent  of  the  ordinary  factors  of 
exposure,  and  if  the  beginner  will 
thoroughly  understand  this  he  will  not 
waste  so  many  plates.  Close  adherence 
to  these  tables  is  not  required  of  him,  as 
some  of  the  differences  are  so  slight  as 
to  make,  for  practical  purposes,  no 
alteration.  Moreover,  the  surrounding 
conditions  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
For  instance,  on  a  bright,  sunshiny  day 
in  January,  with  plenty  of  snow  on  the 
ground  abting  as  a  powerful  reflebtor, 
the  light  is  often  quite  as  powerful 
abtinicly  as  the  brightest  day  in  June. 
Other  matters  also  have  to  be  taken 
into  the  calculations,  which,  however, 
space  will  not  permit  my  detailing.  But 
the  tables  give  a  very  good  approximate 
guide  in  the  matter  of  the  duration  of 
exposure  under  ordinary  circumstances 
for  fully  exposed  negatives. 

Now  upon  the  question  of  plates,  I 
have  been  often  sat  upon  for  recom¬ 
mending  slow  in  preference  to  fast 
brands,  unless  great  speed  is  absolutely 
necessary.  There  are  occasions  when 
a  fast  plate  is  imperative,  but  I  have 
always  held  that  a  slower  plate  is  easier 
to  develop,  and  should  be  used  when 
feasible.  However,  some  of  these 
authorities  say  that  a  rapid  plate  is 
quite  as  easy  to  develop  as  a  slow  one, 
and  so  I  bow  to  the  decision  of  these 
great  guns  (who,  by-the-bye,  are  not 
practical  -hand-camera  workers),  and 
advise  the  use  of  the  most  instantaneous 
greased  lightning  extra  rapid  plates  that 
it  is  possible  to  obtain.  Personally,  I 
shall  continue  to  use  the  slower  brands 
whenever  I  can. 


In  this  question  of  plate  speeds,  there 
appears  almost  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  why  some  succeed  and  others  fail. 
The  successful  worker  chooses  his 
weather,  the  unsuccessful  tries  to  make 
the  weather  suit  his  camera.  The  one 
only  takes  out  the  instrument  when  the 
conditions  are  favourable,  whilst  the 
other  endeavours  to  bend  the  conditions 
to  his  desire.  One  succeeds  always, 
the  other  occasionally.  Therefore  one 
can  take  slow  plates  out  upon  a  favour¬ 
able  day  and  get  good  results,  whereas 
the  other  uses  his  camera  upon  a  certain 
day  irrespective  of  light,  and  in  spite  of 
the  warranted  2003  and  a  bit  Hurter 
and  Driffield  speed,  fails. 

I  want  to  bring  this  home  to  the 
beginner.  He  should  not  say,  “  On 
Wednesday  I  must  use  the  camera,” 
but,  “  On  Wednesday,  if  a  good  enough 
day,  I’ll  go  out.” 

A  friend  of  mine  was  grumbling  about 
his  work  the  other  day. 

“  Can’t  get  decent  things  at  all  with 
this  ‘  Star  ’  camera.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  it?”  said  I. 

“  Oh,  the  negatives  are  all  under¬ 
exposed.” 

“  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the 
camera,”  I  asked,  “  is  the  shutter  too 
fast  ?” 

Upon  examination  I  found  he  could 
alter  the  speed  of  the  shutter  from  J^th 
to  2  seconds,  the  full  aperture  of  the 
lens  was//5'6,  and  I  knew  he  used  the 
celebrated  “  Catch-em-alive  ”  plates. 
When,  however,  he  told  me  the  days 
upon  which  he  had  been  working,  the 
murder  was  out,  and  I  told  him  the 
reason. 

“  Why  did  you  waste  plates  on  a  day 
like  that  ?” 

“  Oh,  because  I  wanted  to  get  some 
shots.” 

There  it  is  in  a  nut-shell,  just  what 
was  referred  to  last  month,  viz.,  the 
rush  out  to  expose  plates,  sans  light,  sans 
sense,  sans  everything. 
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Now  we  must  get  on  to  the  question 
of  development,  and  I’m  rather  sorry. 
It  is  so  universal  for  writers  and  demon¬ 
strators  to  recommend  some  pet  formula 
in  which  they  have  implicit  faith,  that 
when  I  say  this  individual  has  none,  I 
shall  be  set  down  as  a  fraud.  That  is 
where  the  sorrow  comes  in,  for  the  be¬ 
ginner  who  loveth  new  formulae  even 
as  a  brother,  will  meet  with  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

The  formula  issued  by  the  maker  of 
the  plates  will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
give  the  best  results,  in  spite  of  ail  the 
freely  advertised  compounds  that  may 
be  resorted  to.  The  only  point  worth 
attention  is  that  ammonia  is  very  un¬ 
stable  and  liable  to  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  both  in  strength  at  time  of  purchase 
and  in  after  keeping.  Therefore,  for¬ 
mulae  that  do  not  include  ammonia  are 
perhaps  better.  With  a  little  practice, 
the  amount  of  forcing  any  brand  of 
plates  will  stand  is  soon  discovered,  and 
this  will  be  found  of  great  assistance. 

Whilst  I  have  no  pet  developer,  there 
can  be  but  little  question  as  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  superiority  of  pyro,  and  there¬ 
fore  for  the  present  I  stick  to  it,  but 
will  not  wander  amongst  the  numerous 
formulae. 

One  that  has  ever  been  on  the  shelves 
of  my  dark-room  is  simple,  and  I  don’t 
think  can  yet  be  beaten  in  getting  the 
most  out  of  a  plate  in  a  printable  de¬ 
gree.  A  pound  of  common  washing 
soda  is  melted  in  a  little  boiling  water, 
and  then  made  up  to  80  oz.  with  cold. 
In  use  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  is 
poured  over  the  plate  and  the  tray 
rocked  for  about  a  minute.  In  a 
measure  glass,  about  3  to  4  grs.  of  dry 
pyro  (to  the  oz.  of  solution)  is  placed, 
and  melted  by  pouring  in  from  the  tray. 
Upon  re-covering  the  plate,  the  image 
appears  fairly  quickly,  and  development 
is  soon  complete.  The  only  objeftion 
to  this  developer  is  the  intense  yellow 
tint  of  the  negative,  which  causes  long 


printing,  and  unless  closely  watched  in 
the  developer  is  apt  to  give  over-dense 
negatives.  If  the  beginner  likes 
“  pretty  ”  negatives,  he  had  better  use 
hydrokinone,  metol,  etc.,  for  these  yel¬ 
low  films  would  give  him  the  jaundice. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no 
restrainer,  the  pyro  is  dry ,  and  the  plate 
receives  a  previous  soaking  in  the 
accelerator.  This  is  the  most  energetic 
and  powerful  developer  that  is  at  present 
available.  The  yellow  colour  can  be 
obviated  by  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda 
with  the  washing  soda,  and  the  pyro 
can  be  used  in  solution  if  found  more 
convenient.  But  repeated  experiments 
have  proved  to  me  that  the  power  of 
the  developer  loses  considerably  there- 
by. 

Another  good  developer  is  that  known 
as  “  Velox,”  a  secret  formula,  which, 
however,  I  think  is  a  combination  of 
metol  and  pyro.  It  is  equal  to  the 
washing  soda  in  energy,  and  gives 
negatives  of  much  quicker  printing 
capabilities. 

Beyond  these  two  and  the  special 
formula  for  the  plates  the  beginner  need 
not  wander.  But  I  would  strongly  urge 
upon  him  the  absolute  necessity  of 
treating  a  negative  only  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  viz.,  the  print.  Never  mind 
the  colour  or  appearance  of  the  nega¬ 
tive,  or  even  the  density,  provided  it  is 
capable  of  producing  a  good  print. 
Beginners  are  too  apt  to  show  their 
negatives,  and  therefore  like  them  clean 
and  bright.  If  they  would  only  bundle 
them  in  a  cupboard  and  only  show  the 
prints,  they  would  be  on  the  right  track. 
We  don’t  want  to  see  the  printer’s  type, 
only  the  printed  paper  ;  we  don’t  want 
to  see  the  paint  box,  easel,  and  brushes, 
only  the  finished  painting. 

A  useful  wrinkle  in  development  is 
what  I  call  the  soaking  dish.  When 
several  plates  are  to  be  developed,  my 
favourite  plan  is  to  have  a  large  tray 
near  at  hand,  into  which  all  the  de- 
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veloping  solutions  are  poured  as  done 
with.  The  plate,  as  soon  as  the  details 
are  fairly  well  out,  is  placed  in  this  to 
soak  and  gain  density,  whilst  another 
plate  is  set  going.  There  should  be 
about  as  much  water  added  from  time  to 
time  as  to  keep  the  proportions  about 
half  water  and  half  used  developer.  The 
progress  is  slow  and  well  under  control, 
and  if  too  fast  the  addition  of  more 
water  will  slow  it  as  much  as  desired. 

A  good  deal  more  can  be  perhaps 
coaxed  out  of  a  plate  by  a  little  dodging. 
For  instance,  warmth  promotes  activity, 
and  breathing  upon  the  part  needing 
improvement  often  has  a  very  beneficial 
effedt.  Then  clouds  on  the  other  hand 
have  as  a  rule  to  be  kept  back.  The 
easiest  way  to  do  this  is,  after  the  image 
is  well  out,  to  pour  away  some  of  the 
developer,  and  keeping  the  rest  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  the  foreground,  with 
occasional  movement  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  definite  line.  Another 
plan  is  to  restrain  with  bromide.  A 
piece  of  wool  or  a  brush  is  inserted  in  a 
solution  of  bromide  of  ammonium  or 
potassium,  and  the  sky  brushed  over 
once  or  twice,  and  then  development 
continued.  By  this  method  it  is  better 
to  rinse  the  plate  each  time,  before  and 
after  using  the  restrainer.  If  this 
brushing  be  done  carefully  a  few  times, 
and  pretty  quickly,  no  dividing  line 
should  be  apparent. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  summary  of 
the  points  referred  to. 

Remember  the  hand  -  camera  is 
worked  under  the  same  conditions 
as  its  brother  on  a  stand. 

Under-exposure  is  more  to  be  feared 
than  over-exposure. 

Calculate  your  exposures  a  little. 

Choose  your  day,  don’t  let  the  day 
choose  you. 

In  development  aim  for  detail  first. 

Keep  your  negatives  out  of  sight  and 
show  the  prints. 

(  Concluded.) 


THE  SIMPLEST 
ENLARGING  PROCESS. 

By  J .  Pike. 

PART  i. 

F  necessary  to  show  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  enlarged  photographs, 
we  need  only  refer  to  the 
numerous  “lantern”  meetings 
of  the  societies.  These  have  had,  no 
doubt,  a  splendid  effedt  in  stimulating 
the  artistic  as  well  as  the  business  side 
of  photography. 

The  amateur  longs  for  something 


A 


/  3 


Fig.  i. 

bigger,  more  to  look  at,  than  the  print 
to  be  obtained  with  his  present  outfit, 
and  lucky  is  the  man  with  the  where¬ 
withal  to  satisfy  his  requirements. 
Some  spare  cash  is,  of  course,  very 
useful,  and  smooths  things  over,  but  of 
more  importance  still  is  good,  genuine 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
himself ;  this,  combined  with  a  little 
knowledge  of  tools  and  the  way  to  work 
with  them,  will  carry  him  through.  For  it 
will  be  seen  that  under  these  conditions 
all  the  requisite  fittings  for  the  simplest 
and  best  method  of  enlarging  can  be 
readily  and  inexpensively  put  together. 
What  is  really  the  simplest  method  will 
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be  always  somewhat  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Methods  which  are  seemingly  very 
simple,  are  often  so  only  to  the 
experienced  and  trained  photographer. 
There  is  a  certain  deftness,  a  rapidity 
and  confidence  of  manipulation,  only  to 
be  acquired  by  constant  pradtice,  and 
some  of  these  simple  processes  require 
qualities  of  this  kind  in  the  operator  tc 
no  small  degree. 

Enlarging  with  the  lantern  is  a  simple 
process,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  practice  to 
hit  on  the  right  exposure  time  after 
time,  and,  above  all ,  to  get  the  best 
illumination.  For  those,  indeed,  who 
have  no  dark-room  or  can 
only  work  at  night,  a  lantern 
is,  if  enlarging  is  to  be  done, 
practically  indispensable. 

A  simple  process  is  one 
which  will  give  the  best 
results  with  the  fewest  tech¬ 
nical  operations  and  diffi¬ 
culties. 

It  is  a  very  usual  thing 
for  the  amateur,  almost  be¬ 
fore  he  is  out  of  the  beginner 
stage,  and  before  he  has 
accumulated  a  dozen  really 
good  negatives,  to  come  in 
■and  say: — “I  am  going  to 
start  enlarging!  how  am  I 
to  set  about  it  ?  What 

Fig.  2.  apparatus  shall  I  want ;  and 
must  I  have  a  dark-room  ?  Will  the 
camera  and  lens  I  have  be  of  any  use?” 
etc.,  etc.  We  do  our  best  to  put  the 
querist  in  the  right  groove,  and  often 
with  success.  Now  and  then,  however, 
a  detailed  statement  of  how  to  do  it 
serves  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  aspirations  of 
our  client,  for  it  must  be  understood  that 
as  a  condition  of  success  is  required  care 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  worker : 
there  is  here  no  question  of  “  pressing 
the  button,”  merely,  but  the  operator 
has  “  to  do  the  rest  ”  himself. 

In  making  enlargements  it  is  necessary 
to  have: — (See  fig.  i). 


a.  A  support  for  the  negative.  This 
should  be  fixed,  and  in  such  manner 
that  through  it  only  can  light  reach 
the  lens  and  sensitive  surface ; 

b.  A  movable  support  for  the  lens;  and 

c.  A  movable  frame,  easel,  or  support 
upon  which  to  focus  and  suspend 
the  sensitive  paper. 

b  and  c  are  movable,  because  on  the 
focus  of  the  lens  and  the  distance  it  is 
placed  from  the  negative  and  paper 
depends  the  degree  of  enlargement. 

If,  as  in  the  above,  A,  B  and  C  are 
placed  horizontally,  it  is  usual  to  further 


Fig.  3- 

illuminate  A  by  means  of  a  “  refledlor  ” 
(cardboard  will  do)  at  an  angle  of  450, 
as  fig.  2,  where  R  is  the  refleClor. 

This  is  necessary  because  the  amount 
of  light  reflected  from  the  sky  is  so 
much  more  than  that  from  the  ground  ; 
and  sometimes,  where  we  are  working 
in  confined  situations,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use,  in  addition,  a  piece  of  ground 
glass.  This  is  fixed  about  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  negative.  It  further  softens 
the  light,  and  prevents  shadows  from 
opposite  houses  or  passing  clouds  show¬ 
ing  themselves  on  the  screen. 

We  need  not,  fortunately,  insist  upon 
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a  horizontal  arrangement.  Any  angle 
to  the  vertical  will  do  as  well.  The 
arrangement  figured  under  (fig.  3) 
shows  how  enlargements  were  made 
in  a  “  sentry  box,”  one  of  the  portable 
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Fig  4- 

variety  of  dark-rooms.  In  this,  a  metal 
frame  is  fitted  in  the  roof,  having  a 
cover  to  keep  out  the  wet.  The  nega¬ 
tive  is  dropped  in  at  A,  the  ground 


glass,  B,  placed  on  top,  and  the  image 
focussed  upon  a  screen  resting  on  the 
working  bench.  This  was  practically 
a  fixed-focus  affair,  the  negatives  being 


all  of  one  size,  and  the  enlargements 
similar.  Once  arranged,  all  that  was 
required  was  to  screw  in  the  lens ;  S, 
being  a  hinged  board,  was  simply  raised 
and  secured  out  of  the  way  when  not  in 
use. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  can 
buy  apparatus  already  fixed  for  the 
purpose.  Fig.  4  shows  one  of  such 
cameras.  It  has  very  long  bellows 
arrangement,  and  may  be  bought  at  a 
cheaper  rate  with  sliding  body,  but  is 
not  so  portable.  The  negative  is  placed 
in  a  carrier  at  N  ;  the  lens  at  L  is 
shifted  closer  to,  or  further  from  N  as 
desired,  by  means  of  rackwork;  and  the 
image  focussed  at  the  opposite  end,  S, 
where  are  fitted  a  screen,  and  a  dark 
slide  which  holds  the  sensitive  material. 
The  picture  being  focussed,  the  dark 
slide  is  filled  in  the  dark-room,  then 
inserted  in  its  place,  the  whole  pointed 
towards  a  clear  bit  of  sky,  and  an 
exposure  made. 

The  outfits  now  so  generally  sold,  are 


happily  quite  suited  to  enlarging  pur¬ 
poses  :  the  reCtilinear  lens  with  which 
the  picture  was  taken  answers  the  best 
of  any  for  the  enlargement,  while  the 
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camera,  if  of  the  popular  light  tourist 
pattern — front  focus,  reversing  frame, 
etc. — will  be  found  just  the  thing,  all  we 
require  to  do  being  to  remove  the 
reversing  frame  and  place  the  camera 
close  up  to  the  frame  in  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  the  negative. 

A  dark-room  being  available,  having 
a  window  opening  to  daylight,  with  a 
few  feet  of  working  space,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  as  under  will  be  found  the  simplest 
possible  (fig.  5). 

We  first  make  a  shutter  for  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  it  must  fit  so  that  no  light 
gets  in  except  where  intended.  It  is 
kept  up  by  buttons  or  any  convenient 
fastening.  In  the  shutter,  at  a  height 
from  the  ground  to  suit  and  fall  in  with 
other  fittings,  must  be  cut  a  square  hole, 
the  size  had  better  be  that  of  the  back 
frame  of  camera.  Fix  on  close  under 
the  hole  a  shelf  to  projedt  into  the  room 
twelve  inches  or  so,  and  make  a  frame 
two  or  three  inches  deep  to  fit  the 
aperture  tightly — this  frame  should  go 
partly  through,  and  may  be  made  a 
fixture.  The  top  is  slit  and  grooved  to 


take  a  carrier  for  the  plates  used  (fig. 
6).  The  shelf  then  should  come  up 
flush  against  this  frame. 

Fig.  5.  shows  this  fairly  well.  A,  the 
shutter;  B,  frame  fixed  in  the  hole; 
C,  carrier;  D,  shelf;  E,  camera,  screwed 
on  from  under  if  desired ;  F,  a  bench  ; 
G,  a  block  of  wood  supporting  H,  a 


plate  glass  screen,  24x18;  and  J,  a 
ruby  and  orange  window  to  give  light 
to  the  proceedings,  convenient  but  not 
necessary  if  we  develop  by  artificial 
light.  The  block  of  wood  G  has  two 


Fig.  7. 


pairs  of  brackets  screwed  on  (fig.  7), 
and  the  plate  glass  or  board  fits  nicely 
between  them. 

If  guides  are  screwed  on  to  the  table, 
the  block  may  be  made  to  slide  easily 
backwards  and  forwards,  facilitating  the 
focussing  of  the  pidture. 

The  refledtor,  made  of  wood  and 
painted  white,  is  not  shown,  but  is 
hinged  on,  and  raised  or  lowered  from 
inside  by  means  of  a  cord. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 


THE  CAMERA  IN  NEW 
ZEALAND. 

By  Josiah  Martin. 

THROUGH  THE  WONDERLAND. 

AN  EXCURSION  AND  A  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

N  the  good  old  days,  before 
coaches  traversed  the  island 
from  north  to  south,  the  track 
from  Rotorua  to  Taupo  crossed 
the  Waikato  river  at  Orakei  Korako. 
And  this  district,  so  often  visited  by 
early  explorers,  has  been  left  meta¬ 
phorically,  but  not  physically,  “  out  in 
the  cold,”  and  is  now  almost  unknown. 
A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  place 
became  suddenly  notorious  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  “  Terrific 
Geyser,”  whose  terrible  demonstations 
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completely  dwarfed,  it  was  said,  the 
feebler  efforts  of  the  great  fountains  of 
Whakarewarewa  and  Taupo. 

Not  to  have  seen  “The  Terrific”  was 
to  lose  caste  at  once  among  tourists 
through  the  Wonderland,  and  not  to 
have  a  photograph  of  its  many  hundred 
feet  of  roaring  steam  was  to  be  without 
the  most  important  item  in  the  country. 
So,  forming  an  expedition  of  three  jolly 
good  fellows,  we  started,  well  equipped 
for  two  or  three  days’  camping  in  Maori- 
land,  one  brilliant  morning  by  Robert¬ 
son’s  coach  from 

ROTORUA  TO  ATIAMURI. 

Rising  up  into  the  pass  of  the  Herno 
Gorge,  we  look  over  the  Rotorua  Valley 
upon  one  of  the  most  impressive  and 


Pohuturoa. 

beautiful  pictures  in  the  Wonderland — 
a  picture  like  a  poet’s  dream.  More 
than  a  hundred  columns  of  steam  are 
rising  in  the  stillness  of  early  morning, 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  low  rays 
of  the  sun,  some  with  spreading  heads 
more  massive  than  forest  giants,  while 
others  are  slender  as  saplings ;  and 
besides  these,  a  countless  number  of 
thin  vaporous  threads,  ascending,  as  in 
Dante’s  vision,  like  the  prayers  of  the 
lost  souls  in  purgatory ;  while  dark 
fantastic  figures  move,  weird  and  indis¬ 
tinct  through  the  mist,  like  earth-bound 
ghouls  or  demons. 

What  a  chance  for  the  camera  !  So 
we  very  hastily  prepare  for  aCtion.  The 
effeCt  seen  upon  the  ground  glass  is 


magical  ;  but  just  as  we  are  pulling  out 
the  slide  our  picture  is  completely  wiped 
away  by  a  rush  of  wind,  which  comes 
sweeping  through  the  gorge,  and  our 
expressions  of  delight  are  as  quickly 
changed  to  despair.  Our  companions 
console  us  by  the  confident  assurance 
that  we  can  get  the  photograph  again 
on  our  return.  They  don’t  realise  that 
there  is  not  one  day  in  a  hundred  when 
the  conditions  will  be  in  such  favourable 
combination. 

We  soon  get  over  our  disappointment, 
and  enjoy  the  panorama  of  “  Horo 
Horo,”  a  conspicuous  table-mountain, 
whose  face  rises  like  a  wall  of  rock 
ridged  in  vertical  furrows  like  Titanic 
palisades.  Its  abrupt  termination  is 
marked  by  a  solitary  splintered 
pinnacle,  detached  like  an  uplifted 
warning  finger.  This  is  named  after 
Hinemoa,  the  Maori  maiden.  On 
our  left  are  the  volcanic  cones  and 
terrace  of  “  Haparangi,”  and 
through  the  valley  winds  a  clear 
stream,  edged  with  clumps  of  flax 
and  overhanging  foliage.  Grand 
and  imposing  scenery,  presenting 
many  piGures  for  the  brush  of  the 
artist,  but  too  extensive  for  the 
camera.  We  make 

ATIAMURI, 

thirty  miles  from  Rotorua,  in  time  for 
early  lunch,  and  at  Crowther’s  hostelry 
find  our  creature  comforts  well  attended 
to.  Some  romantic  bits  here  for  the 
camera,  the  view  from  the  hotel  making 
a  most  artistically  perfeG  piGure. 
Here  the  beautiful  Waikato,  sweeping 
with  rapid  course  at  the  base  of  pre¬ 
cipitous  cliffs  (down  the  face  of  which 
we  have  just  passed  on  the  coach  road 
cutting),  and  under  a  long  white  bridge, 
breaks  into  foaming  rapids  ;  a  steep 
slope  from  the  hotel  leading  to  a  sandy 
flat,  where  a  large  overhanging  willow 
forms  a  fine  foreground  stud}’,  while  the 
rock-strewn  valley,  with  the  gigantic 
natural  pyramid  “  Pohuturoa  ”  (800  feet 
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high)  in  centre,  makes  an  imposing  and 
striking  background.  Situated  so  con¬ 
veniently,  and  seen  from  the  door  of  the 
half-way  house,  where  all  passing  tour¬ 
ists  stay  for  an  hour’s  refreshment — 
every  third  passenger  carrying  a  camera 
— this  scene  has  been  more  frequently 
photographed  than  any  other  place  of 
interest  in  the  country. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  visiting 
the 

ANAWHANIWHA,  OR  RAINBOW  FALLS, 
a  walk  of  a  little  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  hotel  across  the  plain  by  the 
old  military  redoubt,  or  by  the  side  of 
the  river  close  under  the  well-known 
landmark,  a  sharp  conical  hill,  known  as 
“  Niho-o-te-Kiore,”  or  “  Rat’s  Tooth.” 

How  shall  we  describe  the  inexpres¬ 
sible  grandeur  of  these  magnificent  falls, 
so  close  to  the  road,  and  yet  so  rarely 
visited  by  tourists.  At  a  bend  in  its 
course,  the  noble  Waikato,  here  more 
than  200  yards  across,  rushes  through  a 
series  of  rocky  passes,  broken  with  a 
hundred  foaming  rapids  and  as  many 
beautiful  cascades  ;  rushing  tumultu¬ 
ously  over  huge  masses  of  rock,  dashing 
with  irresistible  force  down  the  craggy 
steeps — now  broken  into  two  or  three 
streams  by  rocky  islets,  and  again  united 
with  one  wild  roaring  whirl ;  while 
above  and  around  the  misty  spray  breaks 
in  the  dazzling  sunbeams  into  brilliant 
showers,  lit  by  many  lovely  rainbows, 
which  flash  and  fade  like  fairy  lights 
thrown  across  the  scene. 

We  climb  down  the  bank  and  gain 
the  edge  of  the  cataradt,  where  its  force 
and  power  beome  strangely  impressive 
and  where  the  grandeur  and  glory  of 
the  scene  is  gradually  realised.  We 
expose  a  few  plates  under  a  depressing 
sense  of  the  utter  inability  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  do  justice  to  a  pidture  whose 
great  charms  are  due  to  rapid  motion 
and  brilliant  colour.  Indeed,  the  scene 
presents  many  pidtures,  each  a  perfedt 
study,  rich  in  delightful  harmony  and 


brilliant  contrast,  well  calculated  to 
inspire  with  enthusiasm  the  highest 
artistic  genius. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 


BRIEF  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 
SUCCESSFUL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Wm.  Hume. 

SETTING  UP  THE  APPARATUS. 

lAVING  obtained  a  photo¬ 
graphic  outfit,  do  not  forth¬ 
with  proceed  to  take  a  photo¬ 
graph,  but  first  devote  a  little 
time  to  a  study  of  the  apparatus. 
Carefully  fit  the  various  parts  together, 
go  through  the  necessary  movements, 
point  the  camera  out  at  the  window, 
focus  the  scene  till  it  appears  sharply 
defined  on  the  ground  glass,  and  observe 
the  operation  of  the  diaphragm  or  stops, 
with  large,  medium,  and  small  apertures. 
Note  how  the  picture  looks  horizontally 
and  vertically,  using  for  this  purpose 
the  reversing  frame.  Pradtise  levelling 
the  camera  by  the  eye  alone,  and  by  the 
aid  of  spirit  level  or  plumb  indicator. 
Note  the  effedts  on  buildings  when 
camera  is  tilted  much  out  of  level,  and 
ever  after  avoid  such  distortion.  The 
shutter  may  be  fitted  on  to  the  lens  ; 
trying  it  at  various  speeds,  observe  the 
momentary  pidture  on  the  ground  glass 
when  an  exposure  is  made.  When 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  uses  of  the 
apparatus,  take  the  dark-slide  and  retire 
with  it  to  the  recesses  of 

THE  DARK-P.OOM, 

which  must  not  show  a  glimmer  of  white 
light  through  any  chink.  Here  light 
the  ruby  lamp,  and  when  accustomed  to 
the  deep  red  light  carefully  open  the 
packet  of  sensitive  dry  plates,  pass  a 
flat  camel  hair  brush  over  the  surface 
of  the  plate  and  the  inside  of  dark-slide 
to  remove  any  dust ;  insert  the  plates. 
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film  side  towards  the  sliding  shutter  of 
the  dark-slide,  and  close  it  up  by  means 
of  the  brass  catches.  Now,  don’t  hurry, 
but  proceed  deliberately  to  take  a 
photograph  of  a  friend  or  a  foe,  some 
objeCt  in  a  fairly  good  light,  animate  or 
inanimate  ;  whatever  is  chosen  bring  it 
TO  FOCUS 

on  the  ground  glass.  If  honoured  with 
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a  sitting  for  a  portrait,  work  the  rack 
and  pinion  till  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
appears  sharp  and  distinct.  In  the 
case  of  a  view  or  architectural  subject 
focus  th.e  smaller  features,  detail  in  the 
middle  distance,  or  farther  foreground 
about  the  middle  of  the  plate,  i.e.,  the 
small  branches  of  trees,  the  tiles  on  a 
roof,  the  spars  of  a  fence,  or  rigging  of 
a  ship,  etc. 

THE  STOPS  OR  GRADUATED  IRIS 
DIAPHRAGM 

must  now  be  adjusted,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  may  here  be 
briefly  explained.  The  smaller  the 
aperture  the  less  the  light,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  longer  the  exposure  re¬ 
quired.  The  uniform  ratio  system  of 
gradation  is  very  simple,  viz.,  that  each 
smaller  aperture  or  higher  number  on 
the  scale  doubles  the  exposure  necessary 
for  the  preceding  one,  thus  : — A  subjeCt 
requiring  a  quarter  of  a  second  with  f/8 
will  require  with  //it,  ■§■  second;  with 


//16,  i  second  ;  with//22,  2  seconds;  with 
y/32,  4  seconds;  with  7/44,  8  seconds;  with 
// 64,  16  seconds. 

Subjects  that  are  near  and  shallow 
may  be  taken  with  a  medium  or  large 
aperture.  Subjects  that  include  near 
and  distant  objects  require  the  use 
of  smaller  apertures  in  order  to  give 
sharpness  to  the  picture. 

APERTURE. 

A.  Examples  of  subjects  requiring  the 
use  of  small  apertures,  ff 22  or  // 32. 
Landscape  not  too  wide  or  distant,  i.e., 
“  Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the 
plain,”  Old  “  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  In 
“  the  forest  of  Arden,”  A  reach  on  the 
Tweed,  near  Abbotsford.  Some  nearer 
architectural  subjects  : — Front  views  of 
buildings,  Notre  Dame,  Pompey’s 
Pillar  (Hood’s  version  too),  harbour 
scenes.  Cap  exposures,  or  some  sea 
and  sky  subjects,  with  dropping  shutter. 

B.  Examples  of  subjects  requiring 
very  small  apertures,  f/\\  or  f/6\.  Exten¬ 
sive  and  distant  prospeCts  in  the  High¬ 
lands  in  clear  weather.  Mont  Blanc, 
from  Geneva.  The  Cordillera,  from 
Santiago.  Extensive  views  of  cities,  or 
masses  of  architecture,  showing  elabor¬ 
ate  detail.  Copying  fine  line  engrav¬ 
ings,  some  classes  of  lantern  slide 
making.  All  full  time  exposures,  by 
cap,  not  shutter. 

C.  Examples  of  subjects  requiring 
medium  aperture,  f/16.  Near  views,  some 
instantaneous  street  scenes,  groups  out¬ 
side,  genre  and  ideal  pictures,  coast 
scenes,  and  all  generally  well-lighted 
near  subjects,  i.e.,  cattle  or  sheep  in  a 
pasture,  watering  the  horses,  Piccadilly 
from  an  omnibus,  “We  are  Seven,” 
“  The  Harbour  Bar,”  “  The  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth.”  Rapid  cap  exposures,  or 
shutter  in  good  light. 

D.  Examples  of  subjects  requiring 
large  apertures,  f/8  and  // 11.  General 
instantaneous  subjects,  especially  if 
shades  prevail.  Frisky  animals,  chil¬ 
dren,  or  adults — any  “  moving  spec- 
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tacle,”-  games,  races.  More  or  less 
shaded  street  views,  or  any  subjedt 
requiring  full  illumination  together  with 
a  high  speed  of  shutter  to  secure  a 
rapidly  moving  objedt  in  the  pidture 
without  blurring.  The  heavier  cloud 
effedts  towards  morning  or  evening. 
“He  Cometh — Sunrise.”  “Evening 
on  Loch  Vennachar.”  “  When  the 
flowing  tide  comes  in.” 

Having  adjusted  the  required  aper¬ 
ture,  don’t  forget  to  cap  the  lens  or  set 
the  shutter.  Now  insert  the  dark  slide, 
under  cover  of  the  focussing  cloth,  to 
exclude  light  while  drawing  the  shutter, 
having  previously  turned  down  the 
catch  on  the  top  of  reversing  frame. 
When  all  is  ready,  camera  and  subjedt, 
proceed  to  make 

THE  EXPOSURE. 

If  this  be  right  the  rest  is  easy.  Don’t 
expose  at  all  if  the  light  is  gloomy  or 
the  subjedt  uninteresting.  For  sim¬ 
plicity  the  beginner  is  recommended,  at 
first  at  least,  to  study  the  subjedt  of 
exposure  with  one  diaphragm  aperture 
only.  When  the  use  of  this  one  aperture 
is  thoroughly  understood,  together  with 
varying  subjedts  and  conditions  of  light, 
the  other  apertures  may  be  employed  as 
indicated  above. 

Learn  to  count  seconds  corredtly. 
Pradtise  manipulating  the  cap  for  ex¬ 
posures  in  fradtions  of  a  second,  down  to 
as  rapidly  off  and  on  as  possible  by  hand. 

APPROXIMATE  EXPOSURES  WITH  F/32. 

(a)  2  to  half  a  second — -Cap  off  and  on, 
not  too  quickly — Landscapes  in  sun¬ 
light,  cattle  or  sheep  in  an  open  pasture, 
cottages,  coast  rocks,  architectural  ex¬ 
teriors,  and  all  open-air  subjedts  without 
deep  shadows  or  rapid  movement. 

(■ b )  2  to  4  seconds — -Landscapes  with 
shade  of  trees,  rocky  ravine,  or  pictur¬ 
esque  old  street,  one  side  shady,  but 
general  sunshine. 

(c)  2  to  4  seconds  —  Portraits  or 
groups  in  bright  diffused  light,  out  of 
doors.  Double  or  treble  if  light  is  dull. 


(d)  10  to  25  minutes — Interiors,  ordin¬ 
ary  rooms. 

(e)  5  to  40  minutes — “  In  the  forest,” 
when  the  leaves  are  still.  “  The  wood¬ 
land  path.”  Avenues. 

(f)  1  to  6  hours,  or  far  more,  weeks 
indeed!  Large  interiors,  dark  churches, 
halls,  caves,  mines,  dungeons,  rock 
temples,  cathedrals.  Exposure  when 
found,  take  a  note  of. 

EXPOSING  WITH  THE  SHUTTER. 

Don’t  use  the  shutter  if  there  is  no 
rapidly  moving  objedt  or  effedt  to  be 
caught  in  the  proposed  pidture ;  it  is 
better  in  that  case  to  use  diaphragm 
// 32  and  expose  with  the  cap  as  above. 

Don’t  begin  shooting  at  express 
trains ;  the  results,  even  when  success¬ 
ful,  are  more  curious  than  pidturesque, 
and  amount  to  pidtures  of  trains  at  a 
standstill.  Aim  rather  at  securing  pic¬ 
tures  of  Nature  in  her  fitful  moments, 
fleeting  effedts  of  cloud,  refledtions  in 


Sundown  on  the  Mersey. 

C.  F.  Instow  Liverpool. 

water,  breaking  waves,  crowded  streets, 
yachts,  shipping,  games,  animals,  chil¬ 
dren  on  the  shore,  etc.  Set  the  speed  of 
the  shutter  according  to  the  rapidity  of 
motion  to  be  photographed.  Never  use 
the  shutter  faster  than  the  moving  objedf 
requires  ;  in  other  words,  give  all  so- 
called  instantaneous  exposures  as  long 
an  “  instant  ”  as  possible,  consistent 


with  the  avoidance  of  blur. 

To  set  an  ordinary  form  of  shutter 
for  high  speeds  (a)  use  rubber  bands 
of  different  strengths,  and  always 
test  before  exposing  the  plate.  To 
get  slower  exposures  with  the  shutter, 
use  it  as  ( b )  a  vertical  drop,  unassisted 
by  any  spring  ;  ( c )  as  a  more  or  less 
inclined  drop,  that  is,  slowed  by  fric¬ 
tion,  trying  it  at  various  slopes  ;  ( d )  as 
a  horizontal  push  past,  by  hand.  By 
intelligently  employing  these  methods, 
this  simple  shutter  will  take  every  class 
of  instantaneous  picture.  In  using  the 
shutter  the  judicious  worker  will  be 
careful  to  adjust  the  diaphragm  aperture 
according  to  speed,  light,  and  move¬ 
ment  to  be  photographed,  allowing  large 
apertures  for  ( a )  and  ( b ),  while  in  a  good 
light  a  smaller  aperture  may  suffice  for 
methods  (c)  and  (d). 

Assuming  the  plate  has  now  been  cor¬ 
rectly  exposed,  let  us  again  retire  to  the 
lurid  shade  with  it  and  consider  how 
TO  DEVELOP  THE  IMAGE. 

Correct  exposure  makes  easy  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  over  or  under-exposure  that 
requires  more  skill.  Do  not  have  too 
much  even  of  ruby  light  at  first ;  care¬ 
fully  remove  the  plate  from  the  dark- 
slide,  place  it  face  up  in  the  developing 
dish,  and  flow  swiftly  over  its  surface 
two  oz.  or  more  of  the  developing 
solution  ;  rock  the  dish  slightly,  see 
that  the  plate  is  covered  with  developer 
at  the  first  flow,  brush  or  rub  away 
any  air  bells.  The  image  should  not 
flash  out  at  once,  but  faint  traces  of 
darker  masses,  the  high-lights,  should 
begin  to  appear  in  a  minute  or  less,  and 
the  picture  should  soon  after  gain 
strength,  showing  the  half-tones  and 
details  in  the  shadows,  and  acquire 
sufficient  density  in  about  five  minutes. 
Though  not  a  sure  guide  to  complete 
development,  there  should  be  some 
appearance  of  the  image  at  the  back  of 
the  plate.  Now  pour  off  all  the  de¬ 
veloper,  flood  the  plate  with  several 


changes  of  water,  place  it  for  about 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  “  hypo  ”  fixing 
dish  kept  expressly  for  that  purpose, 
wash  very  thoroughly,  dry,  and  varnish, 
as  noticed  further  on. 

A  GOOD  NEGATIVE 

should  be  clear  and  sharp,  showing  all 
detail  in  the  shadows,  and  also  detail  in 
the  high-lights,  with  sufficient  contrast 
and  good  gradations  of  tint  or  half¬ 
tones.  The  sky  of  a  view,  faces,  collar, 
or  light  dresses,  in  portraits,  should  be 
of  decided  though  not  extreme  density  ; 
about  so  obscure  that  objects  in  day¬ 
light  may  just  be  seen  through  those 
parts  when  held  close  to  the  eye. 

A  BAD  NEGATIVE 

may  be  due  to  (a)  insufficient  exposure  ; 
(. b )  too  long  exposure  ;  (c)  insufficient 
development ;  (d)  too  prolonged  de¬ 
velopment  or  the  ingredients  not  pro¬ 
perly  mixed. 

HOW  TO  KNOW  WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH 
AN  IMPERFECT  NEGATIVE. 

(a)  Insufficient  exposure  is  shown  by 
absence  of  detail  in  the  shadows,  no  half¬ 
tones,  hard  sudden  contrasts,  with  per¬ 
haps  sufficient  or  too  much  density. 

(b)  Over-exposure  is  shown  by  a  thin, 
flat,  uninteresting  image,  high-lights  like 
the  sky,  and  faces  very  transparent ,  want¬ 
ing  in  contrast,  weak  half-tones,  but 
showing  usually  all  details  of  subject. 

( c )  Insufficient  development  some¬ 
what  resembles  (a)  having  insufficient 
strength  or  density,  but  with  some 
promise  of  detail,  if  exposure  has  been 
right. 

(d)  Too  prolonged  development  shows 
much  over-density,  making  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  see  or  to  print  up  detail  in 
the  high-lights  or  even  in  the  half-tones. 

TO  MODIFY  DEVELOPMENT  ACCORDING 
TO  SUBJECT. 

i.  Extreme  contrasts  in  subjecft,  or 
known  under-exposure,  requires  special 
treatment  to  prevent  the  high-lights 
piling  on  layers  of  density  before  the 
detail  is  developed  in  the  shadows, 
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which  would  necessitate  wearisome 
artful  dodging  in  the  printing. — Land¬ 
scapes  with  river  rapids  shimmering  in 
the  sun  (Minnehaha),  or  foaming  water¬ 
fall,  white  cottages,  dark  foliage  on 
banks,  or  shady  side  of  street,  or  figures 
in  light  dresses  and  dark  shades  in  same 
picture,  or  sea  surf  and  dark  weedy 
rocks  ;  Durham  Cathedral,  with  beams 
of  sunlight  streaming  down  from  the 
clerestory  on  to  pillars  and  floor,  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  darker  recesses  to¬ 
wards  “  Nine-Altars;”  or  snowy  moun¬ 
tain  sides,  rocky  precipices,  and  slopes 
of  dark  pine  woods.  Modify  developer 
thus  : — Reduce  the  pyro  or  other  de¬ 
veloping  agent  to  half,  third,  or  fourth 
normal  quantity,  increase  the  alkali  to 
double  or  more  as  required,  slightly 
increase  the  bromide  to  steady  develop¬ 
ment,  and  keep  free  from  fog,  under 
longer  treatment  than  usual,  but  do  not 
continue  development  too  long. 

2.  Insufficient  contrast  in  subject  and 
known  over  -  exposure.  —  Landscape, 
open  undulating  country  with  sun  shin¬ 
ing  full  into  it  from  behind  observer. 
Certain  kinds  of  dismal  days  when 
things  look  all  one  tone.  Group  of  eight 
sportsmen  in  grey  shooting  suits,  caps, 
stockings,  dusty  boots,  sunburnt  faces 
and  hands,  sandy  coloured  hair  and 
whiskers,  with  their  fawn  -  coloured 
trophies,  on  a  bright  day,  but  without 
diredt  sun.  Where  contrast  appears  to 
be  totally  absent,  and  the  subject  almost 
hopeless,  it  becomes  desirable  to  try 
what  chemical  skill  and  intelligence  can 
do  to  accentuate  what  little  contrast 
there  is.  Modify  the  developer  thus  : — 
Increase  the  pyro  or  developing  agent, 
increase  the  bromide  to  a  restraining 
degree,  and  bring  out  the  image  with  a 
mere  trace  of  the  alkali,  adding  very 
small  quantities  as  required  at  intervals. 
The  more  advanced  photographer 
should  use  separate  ten  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  developing  chemicals  for 
above  operations. 


Ponder  over  these  words,  study  the 
subjedt  experimentally,  for  such  “  study 
is  like  the  heaven’s  glorious  sun,  that 
will  not  be  deep  search’d  with  saucy 
look.”  Therefore  associate  with  skilful 
fellow-workers  willing  to  help. 

FIXING  THE  NEGATIVE. 

Place  the  developed  and  washed  plate 
in  the  fixing  solution,  hyposulphite,  4 
oz. ;  water,  20  oz.  ;  leave  it  there  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  until  the  yellow  film  is 
entirely  removed.  The  negative  must 
now  be  very  well  washed,  preferably  in 
a  vertical  washing  trough  until  the 
“hypo”  is  all  removed;  if  the  corner 
of  film  tastes  sweet  continue  washing, 
else  trouble  will  arise.  If  the  negative 
is  perfedt,  set  it  up  to  dry,  spontane¬ 
ously  without  heating  it. 

VARNISHING  THE  NEGATIVE. 

Slightly  warm  the  dry  negative,  and 
apply  the  varnish  as  diredted  on  the 
bottle. 

INTENSIFYING  THE  NEGATIVE. 

Try  to  get  negatives  which  do  not 
require  this  treatment,  but  if  they  are 
too  thin  to  print  well  apply  this  solution 
as  diredted  on  the  bottle. 

At  this  stage  the  result  is  negative,  it 
may  be  very  negative.  If  so,  read  over 
the  instructions  and  commence  again 
and  again. 

PRINTING  A  POSITIVE. 

The  remaining  processes  may  be  sum¬ 
marised  thus  : — Printing,  toning,  fixing, 
washing,  mounting,  enamelling  or  bur¬ 
nishing.  Clear  instructions  for  all  of 
which  are  to  be  found  on  the  packets  of 
paper,  on  the  bottles,  and  in  the 
manuals. 

Photography  rewards  the  careful 
student  and  the  tidy  worker.  Battle 
continually  with  dust  and  mess  and 
haphazard  methods.  Try  to  take  nega¬ 
tives  worthy  of  after-treatment. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  brief  instruc¬ 
tions  will  be  helpful  to  some  workers, 
and  pave  the  way  to  the  study  of 
photographic  manuals  and  text-books. 
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©ur  Survey. 

Items  of  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

It  is  illegal  to  photograph  bank  notes  and 
postage  stamps. 

Dogs  can  be  made  to  stand  still  by  imitating 
the  buz  of  a  bee. 

The  diameter  of  a  farthing  is  exactly  two 
centimetres;  of  a  halfpenny,  exactly  one  inch. 

It  is  stated  that  the  sea  serpent  has  been  seen 
again  recently,  but  sensible  people  refuse  to 
believe  the  statement,  on  the  ground  that  if  it 
really  existed  some  one  would  have  got  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  it  by  now. 


E.  Pringle  Washing  Day.  London. 

When  using  a  lot  of  plates,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  lay  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  same  batch.  Odd 
lots  bought  from  time  to  time  are  apt  to  vary 
slightly  in  rapidity,  even  though  they  come  from 
the  same  maker. 

If  a  fire,  when  photographing  an  interior,  is 
desired  to  be  shown  on  the  negative,  throw  a 
little  salt  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire.  This 
will  render  the  flames  blue,  and  more  actinic  than 
the  yellow  colour. 

A  singular  suggestion  was  made  by  a  Hastings 
magistrate  at  the  police-court.  A  married  woman 
was  charged  with  drunkenness,  and  the  chairman 


of  the  Bench,  in  speaking  of  her  condition,  thought 
that  in  future  the  police  should  be  supplied 
with  photographic  apparatus,  so  that  they  might 
be  able  to  take  snap-shots  of  intoxicated  persons, 
which  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Take  great  care  of  your  lenses,  they  are  valu¬ 
able  servants,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  washleather 
bags  to  prevent  them  becoming  scratched  or  dis¬ 
coloured.  An  old  silk  handkerchief  should  be 
used  to  polish  them  with. 

Messrs  Fuerst  Bros,  have  decided  to  offer 
money  prizes  amounting  to  £35  for  the  best- 
reproductions  of  two  chromo-lithographs  (which 
will  be  supplied  by  them),  open  to  any  English 
commercial  plates ;  and  this  sum  will  be  increased 
to  £50  if  the  best  reproductions  are  obtained  on 
Lumiere’s  plates,  lately  introduced  by  them. 

A  New  Zealand  climber,  writing  in  the  Alpine 
Journal,  says: — “I  made  many  exposures  here 
with  a  quarter  plate  hand-camera  by  Shew  &  Co., 
using  an  Eastman  roll- holder,  with  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  I  have  observed  that  Captain  Abney 
does  noG  think  much  of  these  very  flexible  films, 
but  for  mountain  work  in  New  Zealand,  where 
dark-rooms  are  unknown,  and  where  we  want 
sometimes  to  take  forty  pictures  a  day,  and  where 
time  and  weight  have  to  be  considered,  glass 
plates  and  cut  films  are  a  long  way  behind  an 
Eastman  holder,  and  results  fully  justify  their 
use ;  for  80  per  cent,  of  my  negatives  print  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well,  and,  indeed,  with  many  of  them  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  from  prints,  whether  they  are 
glass  or  films.” 

Instantaneous  Work. — Don’t  set  your  soul  on 
instantaneous  work  before  you  have  thoroughly 
mastered  time  exposures.  It  is  far  more  difficult 
to  obtain  passable  results  with  a  swift  than  with 
a  slow  plate.  Great  care  is  required  in  the 
manipulation,  the  dark-room  illumination  has  to 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  glimmer  of  light,  and  many 
other  precautions  taken  which  would  alarm  the 
tyro  at  the  very  commencement.  Another  danger 
is  that  of  always  striving  after  rapidity  irrespective 
of  subject.  How  often  we  hear  the  enthusiastic 
amateur  declaring  how  he  has  photographed  his 
grandmother  ‘‘who  is  a  hundred  and  three, 
without  a  tooth  in  her  head,  and  who  has  been 
bedridden  for  the  last  forty  years,”  with  an 
exposure  of  ToVn-  This  is  like  using  a  steam, 
hammer  to  crack  nuts.  Let  the  shutter  alone  till 
you  are  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  cap. 

Choose  a  Good  Title. — Many  a  picture,  which 
in  itself  would  have  been  poor,  has  been  made  by 
a  taking  and  effective  title.  Don’t  let  it  be  too 
long.  A  poem  a  yard  in  length,  the  substance  of 
which  might  have  been  expressed  in  half  a  dozen 
words,  will  not  look  well  in  an  exhibition  catalogue. 
Let  the  title  suit  the  subject.  Do  not  call  it  the 
“  Spring  Morning”  when  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf, 
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-or  “  Quiet  Eventide  ”  when  the  sun  is  shining 
directly  overhead,  for  these  phenomena  are  rarely 
if  ever  found  in  real  life.  Do  not  be  hackneyed. 
It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  young  woman  is 
leaning  over  a  gate  she  is  “  Waiting  for  Him,”  or 
“Dreaming,”  or  “Thinking  of  Home.”  Possibly 
she  is  thinking  of  her  dinner — a  much  more  likely 
inference.  Lines  of  poetry  should  also  be  avoided, 
unless  they  are  the  work  of  some  very  well  known 
author,  and  even  then  there  is  a  danger  of  dropping 
Into  the  stereotyped  amateur  competition  style.  A 
terse  title  is  the  thing  to  be  desired,  and  the 


little  details  which  would  render  its  adoption 
somewhat  impracticable.  Have  the  originators 
of  the  scheme  ever  tried  to  take  a  photograph 
from  the  saddle  of  a  bicycle  going  at  full  speed? 
The  picture  would  indeed  have  to  be  taken  by 
what  the  general  press  vaguely  calls  “the  instant¬ 
aneous  process.”  Then  again,  many  policemen 
are  what  might  be  called  stout,  and  it  would  not 
add  materially  to  the  dignity  of  the  law  if  the 
public  were  permitted  to  see  a  large-sized  officer 
wildly  pursuing  a  thin  and  wiry  cyclist,  the  said 
officer  vainly  endeavouring  to  guide  his  machine 


W.  E.  Harman 

motto  should  be  “  cut  it  short,  and  spare  the 
printer.” 

High-Speed  Cyclists. — A  new  and  original  idea 
for  the  suppression  of  the  demon  cyclist  comes 
from  Vienna.  It  is  proposed  that  all  wheelmen 
wear  a  distinctive  badge,  and  that  policemen  be 
supplied  with  cycles  and  armed  with  hand- 
cameras.  Thus  when  the  wild  wheelist  appears 
in  view  .Robert  can  give  him  chase,  take  a 
snap-shot  at  the  tell-tale  badge,  and  the  resulting 
negatives  will  be  “proofs  as  strong  as  Holy  Writ.” 
Drilliant  as  the  idea  is,  we  fear  there  are  several 


London. 

with  his  legs  while  manipulating  the  button  of  his 
camera  with  his  hands  And  what  is  to  occur 
when  the  shades  of  evening  fall?  Possibly  the 
badges  will  be  provided  with  electric  lights,  or, 
better  still,  the  bicycle  of  the  peeler  might  be 
fitted  with  an  automatic  flash-light  arrangement 
which  would  go  off  at  certain  intervals.  The 
effect  of  a  policeman  careering  through  space  and 
emitting  blinding  flashes  of  light  would  be  an 
awe-inspiring  spectacle,  and  doubtless  act  as  a 
deterrent  not  only  to- cyclists  but  to  evil-doers  in 
general. 


On  the  Bure. 
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©ur  prises. 

SNAP  SHOT  COMPETITION. 

A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  is  given  every  month  for  the 
best  snap-shot,  and  also  certificates  to  those  of 
special  merit. 

RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  snapshot 
coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  current  issue. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  pictures  as  desired, 
provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner  and  bear  the  nom-de-plume  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  name  and  address  of  the  competitor  should 
be  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope  also  bearing  the  nom-de- 
plume  on  the  outside. 

All  photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted, 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 


definition,  and  proper  toning  being  evident  in 
almost  every  case.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
art,  the  average  was,  however,  scarcely  so  good. 
A  large  number  had  to  be  rejected  because  they 
represented  subjects  having  no  specific  interest, 
and  failing  entirely  as  artistic  compositions. 
When  this  had  been  done  quite  half  the  prints 
were  still  to  be  examined  for  the  selection  of  those 
to  receive  honourable  mention  and  for  the  prize 
award. 

This  has  been  given  to  T.  E.  C.  Wilson,  19, 
Radstock  Road,  Fairfield,  Liverpool.  His  snap¬ 
shot,  reproduced  on  this  page,  was  taken  with  a 
camera  of  his  own  make  on  an  Imperial  plate, 
with  a  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson’s  lens  and. 


Prize  Snap-shot.  Catching  Jacksharps.  T.  E,  C.  Wilson. 


Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than 
the  25th  of  each  month.  Those  which  arrive  after  this  date 
will  be  included  in  the  succeeding  month’s  competition. 

The  prize  picture  becomes  the  property  of  the  Editor 
and  will  be  reproduced  each  month.  In  no  case  will 
unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

The  Snap-Shot  Competition  has  again  proved 
an  unqualified  success,  and  there  were  on  the 
present  occasion  more  than  double  the  number  of 
entries  of  last  month.  The  mere  opening  and 
arranging  of  such  a  quantity  of  photographs 
occupied  many  hours.  From  a  technical  point 
of  view,  nearly  all  the  photographs  sent  were 
highly  satisfactory — correct  development,  good 


Thornton-Pickard  shutter.  It  is  a  graceful- 
picture;  the  lines  of  composition  are  very  well 
chosen,  the  figures  naturally  grouped,  and  the 
water  effeetively°rippled. 

Certificates  of  merit  have  been  sent  to  the 
following; — “Bromide,”  S.  W.  Bell,  Catherine 
Hill  House,  Frome,  Somerset ;  “  Estelle,”  W. 
Martin,  Estelle  Road,  Hampstead ;  “  Nikko,” 
G.  T.  Birks,  Newlands,  Harrow-on-the-Hill ; 
“Rapid,”  David  S.  Orr,  Rowallan,  Woodford 
Green,  Essex;  “Weasle,”  G.  E.  Carter,  11, 
Bexley  Terrace,  Bampfylde  Road,  Torquay 
“  Graphic,”  C.  F.  Instow,  25,  South  John  Street, 
Liverpool ;  “  Roamer,”  E.  Pringle,  Arundel 


Square,  London;  “Thistle,”  T.  Anderson, 
Granville  Gardens,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  London ; 
“  Glevum,”  Edward  H.  Coller,  16,  Honyatt  Road, 
Gloucester;  “Wallflower,”  W.  E.  Harman,  148, 
Hittier  Green  Lane,  Lewisham,  London,  S.E.; 
H.  E.  Mann,  15,  Glebe  Road,  Bedford ;  “  Stanton,” 
H.  Nunn,  175,  Stockport  Road,  Manchester. 

We  give  here  a  very  brief  critique  of  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  prints : — Oxonia’s  “  Cottage  by  the  Wood  ” 
is  a  charming  little  scene,  indicating  thought  and 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  author.  With  a  little 
more  care  in  arrangement,  Vitros’s  “Across  the 
Lagoon,”  a  gondola  gliding  along  one  of  the 
water-ways  of  Venice,  would  have  been  a  picture. 
Perseverance  sends  a  view  of  the  “  Pool  of 
London,”  with  the  Tower  Bridge  in  the  distance. 
The  composition  is  artistic,  and  the  position  good. 
In  Zomos’  “  St  Ives  Harbour  ”  the  rippling  effect 
of  the  water  is  well  rendered  ;  and  Nonpareil’s 
snap  of  a  smoky  little  steamer  leaving  the 
landing-stage,  Trent  Side,  Nottingham,  is  full  of 
life  and  vigour.  “  On  the  River  Lea,”  by  Radeiko, 
would  make  a  pretty  photograph  if  of  larger  size ; 
and  the  untitled  picture  by  Junphat  should  have 
had  the  boat  more  in  the  foreground.  Lynette,  in 
a  photograph  evidently  taken  from  a  boat  of  a 
lady  deeply  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
finder  of  her  hand-camera,  has  caught  the  snapper 
snapping.  “  Sixpence  an  Hour,”  by  Spot,  showing 
excursionists  in  a  yacht,  is  spoilt  by  masking,  the 
boat  being  so  much  to  the  left  hand  side  as  to 
upset  the  balance  of  the  picture.  “  In  the  hands 
of  the  Law,”  by  Olympia,  two  “gentlemen  of  the 
road  ”  are  being  led  away  to  durance  vile  under 
the  escort  of  five  stalwart  minions  of  the  law. 
Experimenta  Docet’s  “  North  Shore,  Blackpool,” 
is  a  correctly  exposed  and  developed  snap-shot, 
full  of  detail  and  well  toned ;  and  Bladud’s 
“  H.M.S.  Endyminion  ”  is  also  satisfactory  every 
way  photographically.  “Ploughing,”  by  Liver¬ 
pudlian,  although  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical 
value,  is  a  delightful  morsel.  “Feeding  Hens,” 
by  Shark,  is  of  a  somewhat  confused  nature,  tails 
being  a  prominent  feature  in  the  group  of  fowls. 
“A  Street  Quarrel,”  by  Bromide,  is  capital  in 
detail  and  lighting,  the  bright  sun  on  the 
house  side  to  the  left  of  the  picture  having 
an  almost  stereoscopic  effect.  Among  the 
many  seaside  photographs  received  we  specially 
notice  those  of  Nemo,  Grasshopper,  Caledon  and 
Southener.  In  genre,  Gunphat  shows  promise  in 
a  print  called  “  Spring  Morning.”  Urymondhan’s 
“  Spinning  a  Yarn  ”  is  also  excellent,  but  rather 
too  large  for  a  quarter  plate;  and  “Unpacking,  a 
Picnic  Incident,”  is  spoilt  by  the  “mealy” 
appearance  shown  in  the  dresses  of  the  figures. 
In  studies  of  cattle,  Horse-shoe,  Cromwell,  Pluto 
and  Telemachus  are  to  the  fore.  Masher’s 
“  Ambulance  Corps  Marching,”  “On  Strike”  by 
Coll,  and  “  Play  ”  by  Printer  rank  first-class. 


Commercial’s  picture  of  “  Glasgow  Bridge,”  taken 
from  a  commanding  position  and  correctly  exposed, 
would  have  stood  a  better  chance  had  not  the 
camera  evidently  moved  during  the  snapping  of 
the  shutter.  Telemachus  should  have  a  word,  if 
only  on  account  of  his  amusing  title,  “  The 
Heavenly  Twins,”  applied  to  a  nicely-lighted 
study  of  two  lambs  and  their  mother.  “Horse 
and  Foal,”  by  Stanton.  In  this  snap-shot  the 
animals  are  made  the  central  object  of  the 
composition,  and  a  tree  and  bucket  are  so 
arranged  as  to  break  up  the  horizontal  line  of  an 
old  stone  wall.  The  faults  are,  firstly,  too  much 
foreground,  and,  in  the  second  place,  an  over-plus 
of  detail  all  round,  which  does  not  make  the 
principal  objects  sufficiently  distinct,  but, 
notwithstanding  these  mistakes,  the  whole  is  very 
pleasing.  “  Mann’s  ”  beautiful  bit  of  woodland 
scenery,  with  a  wonderful  effect  of  misty  sunshine 
lighting  up  the  furze  and  bracken,  is  really 
excellent,  and  shows  what  photography  and 


The  “  Duchess  ”  approaching  Brodick. 

D.  S.  Orr  Woodford  Green. 


brains  can  do  in  competent  hands.  Besides 
the  winning  picture  “  Brendon  ”  sends  in  two 
very  creditable  little  pieces  of  genre.  Zomo, 
Clo,  View-finder,  Surface,  St.  Thomas,  Pawn, 
Oyster,  Ubac,  Squib,  Sol,  Williams,  W.  C.  G., 
Gunphat,  Reader,  Vico,  Nescius,  Graphic,  Ata- 
lanta,  Ben  Cleugh,  Rover,  Bolo,  Star,  Thistle, 
Brink,  Mac,  Park,  Avalanche,  Vanneck,  Briny, 
Manx  Medway,  Junior,  Sunlight,  Woden,  Joe, 
Aytifore,  Frenographer,  Glencloy,  Roamer, 
Omnigrapher,  Pirate,  Lugdunum,  Ravenswood, 
Sweetbriar,  and  Ap(e)ricot  all  submit  very  credit¬ 
able  work. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  prints  on  matt-surface 
paper  as  a  rule  reproduce  very  badly.  Highly- 
glazed  prints  produce  the  best  result.  This  is 
unfortunate,  and  will  doubtless  exercise  an 
influence  in  keeping  highly- glazed  paper  in 
fashion  for  a  longer  period.  The  inevitable  must  be 
accepted,  and  so  we  ask  competitors  to  send  in  their 
prints  as  far  as  possible  on  smooth-surface  paper. 
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A  serious  and  unaccountable  error  was  com¬ 
mitted  last  month.  Possibly  through  the  acci¬ 
dental  detachment  of  a  coupon,  the  prize  picture 
was  attributed  wrongly  to  T.  C.  Neath.  It  was, 
instead,  by  A.  H.  Duncan,  81,  Queen  Street, 
Glasgow,  to  whom  the  prize  money  has  now  been 
sent.  T.  C.  Neath,  however,  comes  in  for  a 
certificate  of  merit. 

We  have  reproduced  a  larger  number  of  the 
snap-shots  this  month,  believing  that  this  feature 
is  as  interesting  as  anything  in  our  pages. 

A  delay  occurred  in  printing  the  certificates,  so 
those  who  did  not  receive  them  promptly  and 
were  consequently  puzzled  at  the  delay,  will  now 
understand  the  reason  thereof. 

Next  month’s  issue  will  contain  the  results  of 
no  less  than  six  competitions.  It  ought  to  be 
specially  interesting. 

Several  Colonial  readers  have  complained  that 
they  cannot  compete  because  the  rule  as  to  cut¬ 
ting  coupon  from  current  number  prevents.  We 
have,  therefore,  decided  to  allow  any  competitors 
out  of  the  British  Isles  to  use  the  coupon  of  the 
month  previous,  and  those  out  of  Europe  to  use 
a  coupon  of  any  date. 


E.  H.  Coller  The  Stubborn  Donkey.  Gloucester. 

PRIZES  FOR  FIGURE  STUDIES. 

(Closing  October  25th). 

A  Walking-stick  Tripod,  value  12s.  6d.,  and  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  to  each  of  the  winners  of  the 
following  five  contests. 

(1)  The  best  photograph  of  a  policeman. 

(2)  The  best  photograph  of  a  postman. 

(3)  The  best  photograph  of  a  milkman. 

(4)  The  best  photograph  of  a  little  girl. 

(5)  The  best  photograph  of  a  little  boy. 

Studio  work  is  not  required,  and  the  figures 
should  be  in  their  everyday  costumes, 

"  r  RULES..'  •  ■  W 

All  pictures  sent  in  njust  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  September 
issue. 


A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  pictures  as  desired, 
provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon.  The 
pictures  may  be  any  size. 

If  a  competitor  should  secure  the  prize  for  more  than 
one  of  the  series,  he  will  be  allowed  to  substitute  some 
other  article  for  the  second  tripod. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  nom-de-plume  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  name  and  address  of  the  competitor  should 
be  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope,  also  bearing  the  nom-de- 
plume  on  the  outside. 

All  photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted, 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than 
October  25th. 

Packages  must  be  marked  on  outside  “  Policeman 
Competition,”  and  so  on  according  to  class. 

The  prize  pictures  will  be  reproduced,  and  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor.  In  no  case  will  unsuccessful  ones 
be  returned. 

The  necessary  coupons  were  given  in  the  September 
issue. 


©ur  Xaboratorp. 

Erratum. — In  giving  the  French  table  on  page 
37  of  No.  2,  it  is  stated  that  1  litre  is  equal  to  34 
oz.  or  2J  pints.  This  should  read,  1  litre  is  equal 
to  35  oz.  or  If  pints. 

Negatives  dry  quickly  in  a  draught. 

Cold  varnish  should  be  used  for  films. 

One  grain  of  gold  should  tone  sixteen  J  plate 
pictures. 

Salt  dissolves  to  the  same  extent  in  cold  water 
as  in  hot. 

A  negative,  after  development,  should  be  washed 
for  five  minutes  in  running  water. 

Don’t  let  a  jet  of  water  play  on  a  print  whilst 
washing  ;  it  might  cause  blisters. 

The  face  or  film  side  of  bromide  paper  can 
always  be  distinguished  by  its  curling  inwards. 

Ruby  glass  chimneys  are  said  to  be  unsafe  when 
they  have  been  in  use  a  considerable  time. 

Amidol  does  not  keep  well  in  solution,  eikonogen 
only  a  short  time,  hydroquinone  and  metol  keep 
well. 

Glycin  is  a  very  suitable  developer  when  hard 
results  are  wanted  :  black  and  white  work,  copying 
engravings,  etc. 

Greenish  tones  on  bromide  paper  are  caused  by 
over-exposure  and  by  the  use  of  too  much  bromide 
in  the  developer. 

See  that  all  dark-slides  are  properly  numbered, 
this  will  help  to  prevent  two  exposures  being 
made  on  one  plate. 

Hard  negatives  should  be  printed  in  sunlight, 
as  a  bright  light  reduces  the  contrast.  Weak 
negatives  can  be  printed  in  sunlight  if  under  green 
glass,  but  otherwise  in  the  shade. 


When  water  is  added  to  the  developer  its  action 
is  rendered  slower,  contrast  is  reduced,  thus  giving 
more  detail  and  softer  results. 

Stoppers  of  glass  bottles  should  be  rubbed  with 
vaseline.  This  will  prevent  them  sticking,  and 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  contents. 

Negatives  which  have  been  intensified  with 
mercury  rarely  give  good  platinotype  prints  ;  the 
results  are  brown  and  unsatisfactory. 

Plates  should  never  be  kept  in  dark  slides 
longer  than  necessary,  as  they  are  liable  to  fog. 
They  keep  much  better  in  the  original  boxes. 

Greasy  bottles  can  be  washed  with  benzine  or 
with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  to 
which  has  been  added  some  hydrochloric  acid. 

Salt  will  quickly  remove  the  superfluous  gela¬ 
tine  on  the  back  of  a  negative  ;  lay  the  negative, 
if  dry,  film  downwards  on  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper,  and  apply  the  salt  with  a  damp  rag. 

If,  when  printing,  the  paper  sticks  to  the 
negative,  don’t  tear  it  off  or  wet  it ;  simply  cut  as 
much  away  with  scissors  as  possible,  and  soak  in 
an  ordinary  fixing  bath.  The  hypo  will  dissolve 
the  silver  and  release  the  paper. 

To  mount  dry  glazed  prints  in  a  scrap  book, 
procure  some  thin  gummed  white  paper.  Cut 
into  strips  long  enough  to  match  the  ends  or  sides 
of  the  print  or  both.  Cut  them  about  J  inch 
wide,  and  fold  through  the  middle  once,  leaving 
the  gum  side  out.  Crease  the  fold  thoroughly  ; 
moisten  one  side  of  the  fold  and  attach  evenly 
and  flush  with  the  edges  upon  the  print.  Mark 
out  the  comers  on  the  page  of  the  book  and  the 
spot  it  is  to  occupy ;  moisten  the  other  side  of 
the  gummed  strip  and  press  it  down  into  place. 

A  Cheap  Flash  Lamp. — Take  an  ordinary  long 
clay  pipe,  a  wad  of  absorbent  cotton,  and  a  piece 
of  string.  Wrap  the  cotton  around  the  outside  of 
the  bowl  and  tie  it  with  the  string.  Take  a  piece 


of  rubber  tubing  and  draw  it  over  the  stem  so 
t  that  you  can  place  the  tube  in  your  mouth  and 
blow  through  the  pipe.  Next  weigh  out  the 
amount  of  magnesium  you  require,  then  place  it 
in  the  bowl  of  the  pipe.  Take  some  alcohol  and 
■  saturate  the  absorbent  cotton.  When  you  have 


focussed  your  subject  and  decided  where  to  have 
your  light,  ignite  the  alcohol.  The  flame  will 
stand  up  about  six  inches  over  the  bowl  of  the 
pipe.  Blow  through  the  pipe  stem  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  is  made. 


G.  T.  Birks  The  River  Ouse.  Harrow. 


©ur  JBoofesbelf. 

Publishers  are  requested  to  give  the  prices  of  books 
sent  for  review. 

“  On  the  Boad  to  the  Trossachs  ”  is  the  title  of 
a  fine  picture  by  Andrew  Young,  reproduced  in 
The  Practical  Photographer  for  October.  The 
same  issue  contains  among  other  valuable  matter 
an  amusing  article  on  “  How  we  photographed 
Mr.  Gladstone.”  Pictorially,  the  October  number 
is  of  great  value. 

The  publishers  of  Anthony's  International 
Annual  announce  that  as  a  volume  of  portrait 
and  landscape  studies,  and  specimens  of  photo¬ 
mechanical  printing,  the  book  will  be  hard  to 
equal.  Men  of  every  profession  who  have  made 
photography  a  hobby  will  find  in  it  hints  and 
ideas,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  may  not  only  do 
better  photographic  work,  but  may  apply  photo¬ 
graphy  to  advantage  in  their  business. 

Woodside,  Burnside,  Hillside,  and  Marsh.  By 
J.  W.  Tutt,  F.E.S.  (London:  Swan,  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.)  A  series  of  rambles  described  in 
a  pleasant  and  untechnical  manner  by  a  natural 
history  student,  A  perusal  of  its  pages  gives  rise 
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Lantern  Slide  Making. — The  best  book  on  this 
subject  is  the  Lantern  Slide  Manual  by  J.  A. 
Hodges,  price  2s.,  obtainable  through  any  dealer. 
There  is  also  a  little  sixpenny  book,  Lantern 
Slides,  and  How  to  Make  Them,  by  Dresser, 
which  would  be  found  useful.  L.  S. 

Stained  Negatives. — Try  soaking  the  negatives 
in  a  P.O.P.  toning  bath.  I  have  remedied  some 
of  mine  by  this  method.  J.  A.  Smith. 

Defective  Negatives. — I  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of  the  defect  you  name.  Why  not  send  the 
plate  to  the  makers,  they  would  inform  you  of  the 
cause  of  the  blue  patch.  Professional. 


flat  dish.  Dip  the  print  into  the  gelatine,  and  allow 
it  to  soak  for  a  few  moments.  Now  put  the  glass 
also  into  it  and  slide  the  print,  face  upwards, 
under  the  glass,  and  lift  both  out  together.  See 
there  are  no  air  bubbles,  and  with  a  rubber  roller, 
squeegee  out  all  superfluous  gelatine,  and  thus 
press  the  print  into  contact  with  the  glass.  This 
process  is  for  ordinary  silver  prints.  Ilford  P.O.P. 
and  such  like  gelatino-chloride  prints  may  simply 
be  squeegeed  into  contact  with  glass  after  soaking 
in  water.  The  effect  is  considerably  enhanced  by 
using  bevelled  edged  glasses.  J.  Owen  Price. 


Dark-Room.  — Whitewashed  walls  in  a  dark-room 
will  not  affect  the  light  materially,  provided  no 
chance  ray  has  access  from  without.  If  such 
were  the  case,  black,  non-reflecting  walls  would 
diminish  possibilities  of  fog.  J.  S.  Firth. 

Camera  Making. — Articles  on  camera  making 
with  detailed  instructions  appeared  in  the  Amateur 
Photographer,  August  5th,  12th,  and  19th,  1892. 

one  of  the  forthcoming 
Photographer  Series  will 
W.  L. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
volumes  of  The  ■ lunior 
deal  with  this  subject. 


it 
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Torquay. 


Opalines. — You  do  not  mention  what  paper  you 
are  using,  which  is  important.  If  Solio  or  P.O.P. 
soak  the  print  in  clean  water,  put  the  glass  in  as 
well,  and  bring  them  together  under  water.  Take 
them  out  and  press  into  contact  with  a  squeegee. 
After  a  few  minutes  slightly  raise  the  edges  of  the 
print  and  put  round  it  a  thin  band  of  gelatine 
mountant,  press  into  contact  again,  and  allow  to 
dry.  R.  P. 

Opalines. — Soak  say  two  ounces  of  gelatine  in 
cold  water  till  soft,  then  pour  off  cold  water,  and 
add  to  gelatine  enough  boiling  water  to  make  a 
rather  thick  solution.  Filter  through  muslin  into  a 


©ur  JBfcitor’s  Corner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  on  separate  nieces  of  paper.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed ;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue.  —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Voting  papers  and  letters  of  a  suggestive  and 
congratulatory  nature  are  still  pouring  in  upon 
us.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  we  have 
already  met  the  views  of  the  large 
majority,  and  have  no  doubt  that  we 
can  also  satisfy  the  small  minority  also  if 
they  are  content  to  wait  a  few  months 
for  the  full  development  of  numerous 
schemes.  We  should  like  to  see  still 
more  activity  in  connection  with  “  Notes 
and  Queries”  column,  and  original  con¬ 
tributions.  Some  readers  are  perhaps 
afraid  their  work  or  writings  would  only 
be  rejected.  Well,  we  cannot  guarantee 
to  accept  all  sent  in,  but  we  can  at  least 
return  rejected  MSS.  if  stamps  have  been 

sent  for  that  purpose. 

* 

*  * 

This  month’s  issue  again  consists  of  26 
pages.  The  phrenological  delineations 
have  been  discontinued,  and  more  matter 
of  a  practical  nature  substituted,  a 
change  which  we  believe  will  meet 
with  general  appreciation.  The  August  number 
is  almost  out  of  print,  but  a  very  few  copies  still 
remain,  for  which  we  are  charging  4d.  each. 
Those  who  wish  to  have  complete  sets  should 
secure  No.  1  at  once.  We  have  received  an 
encouraging  letter  from  J.  R.  E.  H.,  who  says: — 
“I  have  been  to  every  photographic  dealer  in 
Birmingham,  and  all  of  them  have  sold  out. 
This  shows  how  much  The  Junior  Photographer 
is  appreciated  in  Birmingham.”  No  2,  of  which 
8000  copies  were  printed,  is  also  nearly  sold  out. 
Reading  cases  to  hold  12  numbers  are  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  advertised  in  due  course. 


"  \ 


The  first  volume  in  The  Junior  Photographer 
Series  has  been  issued,  and  we  hope  this  initial 
production  will  be  purchased  with  avidity  by  our 
readers,  who  ought  to  buy  each  one  in  the  series 
as  it  appears.  Or.  publication  of  the  sixth  book, 
binding  cases  at  a  low  price  will  be  offered.  The 
whole  idea  is  rather  uncommon,  and  we  await 
anxiously  the  result  of  the  experiment.  No.  1  is 
more  popular  than  technical,  but  the  series  will 
include  both  technical  and  popular  books.  It  is 
somewhat  flattering  to  find  that  this  series  already 
has  imitators.  We  mention  the  fact  as  a  warning 
to  readers.  A  notice  of  Snap-Shot  Photography 
will  be  found  in  “Our  Bookshelf.” 

*  * 

Several  letters  have  reached  us  asking  the  name 
of  a  good  technical  magazine  of  photography. 
Without  hesitation  we  mention  our  brother  mag¬ 
azine,  The  Practical  Photographer ,  a  publication 
which  all  real  students  of  photography  should 
read,  and  retain  as  a  valuable  work  of  reference. 
If  a  weekly  journal  is  desired,  the  British  Journal 
of  Photography ,  The  Photographic  News,  or  The 
Amateur  Photographer  will  all  be  found  useful  in 
their  particular  spheres.  The  enthusiastic  photo¬ 
grapher  should  be  an  omniverous  reader  of 
photographic  literature. 

* 

*  * 

Some  of  our  friends  have  kindly  applied  for 
circulars  to  distribute,  and  we  hope  many  others 
will  soon  do  so.  A  delay  has  occurred  in  printing 
the  circulars,  but  they  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  made  application  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  the  present  issue.  A 
little  time  spent  in  this  way  on  the  part  of  our 
well-wishers  will  greatly  aid  in  extending  the 
circulation  and  utility  of  The  Junior  Photographer. 

# 

*  * 

There  will  be  a  Christmas  number  of  the  J unior, 
with  many  special  illustrations  and  extra  pages. 

Full  particulars  of  this  will  be  given  next  month. 

* 

*  * 

The  attention  in  particular  of  those  living  in 
districts  remote  from  shops  is  directed  to  our 
“Club  of  Five”  offer  in  the  advertising  columns 
this  month. 

* 

*  * 

We  are  just  on  the  eve  of  removal,  and  in  about 
three  weeks  time  hope  to  be  snugly  settled  down 
in  our  new  quarters. 

* 

*  * 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Frame. — We  regret  we  are  unable  to  inform  you  of  a 
London  house.  Should  recommend  you  to  advertise  in 
our  Miscellaneous  Column. 

George  Johnson.— You  will  certainly  confer  a  favour 
on  us  by  mentioning  The  Junior  Photographer  when 
ordering  any  goods  advertised  in  this  magazine. 

C.F.C.— Many  new  prizes  will  be  offered  as  time  passes, 
especially  towards  Spring,  when  photography  has  no 
limitations  imposed  by  short  days  and  poor  light.  In 
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hand-cameras,  as  a  rule,  the  simplest  patterns  are  the  best, 
provided  a  good  lens  is  secured. 

Mabel. — No  need  to  stick  fast  for  a  focussing  cloth. 
Use  a  jacket,  or  even  a  handkerchief. 

W.  A.  Murray. — If  canary  paper  is  used,  two  or  even 
three  thicknesses  should  be  provided,  as  the  action  of 
sunlight  gradually  fades  the  paper. 

D’Urban.™ Thanks  for  pointing  out  the  curious  error 
in  the  article  referred  to.  Washing  prints  in  salt  water 
before  toning  tends  to  give  brown  tones,  washing  in  salt 
water  after  toning  stops  all  further  action  of  the  bath. 
Prints  can  be  washed  in  sea  water,  providing  they  are 
given  a  final  wash  in  fresh  water. 

Elsie.— A  simple  combined  bath  which  gives  good  tones 
is  hypo  5  ounces,  sulphocyanide  of  ammonia  \  ounce, 
gold  3  grains,  water  20  ounces. 


S.  W.  Bell  A  Street  Quarrel.  Frame. 

Snap.— It  makes  practically  no  difference  whether  the 
finders  are  placed  in  the  centre  or  at  the  side  of  your 
hand-camera,  but  the  proper  place  is  over  the  lens. 

Nemo. — We  have  an  article  on  lenses  in  preparation 
which  will  explain  your  difficulty.  To  find  the  focal  value 
of  a  stop,  divide  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the  ground 
glass  by  the  diameter  of  the  stop.  Suppose  the  stop  is  £  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  distance  between  ground 
glass  and  lens  is  6  inches,  the  number  of  the  stop  would 
be  // 24.  It  is  left  to  the  taste  of  the  photographer  whether 
the  milkman’s  horse  and  cart  be  included  in  the  picture 
or  not. 

W.  Shaw.— We  advise  you  to  master  the  difficulties  of 
silver  printing  before  attempting  carbon. 

Alma. — Isochromatic  plates  can  be  developed  with 
Andresen’s  eikonogen  developer  as  well  as  ordinary  plates. 

Tim.— Citric  acid  can  be  used  in  the  negative  clearing 
bath,  but  it  is  not  so  effective  as  hydrochloric  acid.  One 
ounce  of  citric  acid  to  a  pint  of  water  is  sufficient. 

W.  H.  H.— Almost  any  lens  can  be  used  for  enlarging. 
It  is  best  to  use  the  one  that  the  negative  was  taken  with. 

E.P.— Four  grains  of  gold  will  not  tone  more  than  two 
sheets  of  paper. 

Zinc. — A  zinc  trough  should  not  be  used  for  fixing  nega¬ 
tives.  The  zinc  would  in  a  short  time  be  very  much 
corroded. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  following  gentlemen  who  have 
sent  letters  of  a  congratulatory  nature : — H.  P.  Nosworthy, 
Jas.  Logan,  Chas.  Butterfield,  G.  P.  Symes  Scutt,  H. 
Tronson,  Jas.  Nichols,  W.  T.  Mallins,  J.  E.  Smith,  Henry 
St.  Clair,  J.  R.  Walker,  A.  E.  Doggrell,  R.  C.  Mason,  E.  K. 
Hanson,  C.  W.  Tytheridge,  W.  D.  Jeffry,  H.  Firth,  J.  T. 
Pattison  and  many  others. 
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HINTS  TO  JUNIOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Drawn  by  “  Pen.” 


Whenever  y  on  go  in  for  anything,  go  in  for  it  properly  and  get  up  some  enthusiasm.  Boffins,  now,  who  has  recently  taken  up  photography, 
thoroughly  believes  m  the  principle  of  “  doing  the  thing  right  while  you’re  at  it.”  So  he  has  re-arranged  the  whole  of  his  household  on  a 
photographic  basis.  Everything  he  has  or  does  is  in  keeping  with  the  art-science. 

1.  He  takes  his  morning  bath  d  la  syphon.  The  new  square  bellows  concertina.  2.  He  applies  the  A1  paste  to  his  hair,  and  substitutes 
a  roller  squeegee  for  the  old  fashioned  brush.  The  view  finder  forms  an  admirable  mirror.  rt.  Inadvertently  Boffins  repeats  the  formula 
for  a  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  in  lieu  of  grace.  4.  The  draining-rack  arm  chair— Boffins’  patent.  5.  The  tube  and  ball  garden  hose, 
Ihornton-Pickard  window  frames,  etc.,  other  good  ideas  of  Boffins’.  The  patent  double  dark-slide  doorway — when  open,  answers  as  a  porch. 


THE  CAMERA  IN  NEW 
ZEALAND. 

By  Josiah  Martin. 

(  Concluded.) 

E5  ARLY  next  morning  our  caval- 
|  cade  starts  for  Orakei  Korako, 
g  and  not  being  able  to  get  an 
extra  pack-horse  our  steeds 
are  encumbered  with  baggage,  pro¬ 
visions,  and  photographic  gear,  under 
which  extra  weight  they  move  with  a 
funereal  pace  that  is  much  exasperating 
to  eager  and  impetuous  tourists.  Once 
we  try  to  urge  them  forward,  but  our 
plates  clattered  (our  tin  plates  and 
pannikins,  not  our  Imperials),  then  a 
string  broke  and  our  provisions  were 
distributed,  not  in  regular  rations,  but 
by  the  wayside,  and  time  was  lost  in 
securing  them.  The  track,  after  leaving 
the  main  road  leads  through  a  romantic 
country,  and  then  strikes  the  river  by 
another  series  of  very  picturesque 
rapids,  with  many  pretty  bits  for  the 
camera.  Lord  Onslow  — -  himself  an 
enthusiastic  photographer — considered 
this  river  gorge  to  be  the  finest  part  of 
the  Waikato.  The  telegraph  line  spans 
the  river  by  the  Maori  village,  and  a 
Government  ferry  is  still  maintained  at 
the  old  crossing. 


Whiffs  of  sulphurous  vapour,  clouds 
and  puffs  of  steam,  soon  indicate  that 
we  are  once  more  on  the  great  thermal 
fissure.  Dangerous  and  dismal  pits 
close  to  our  track,  sinter  deposits,  some 
new  and  some  old,  indicate  the  vicinity 
of  geysers,  and  glimpses  of  terrace 
formations  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
mark  the  places  where  at  one  time  the 
greatest  geysers  in  New  Zealand  vied 
with  each  other  in  magnificent  display. 
For  many  years  past,  activity  here  has 
been  gradually  dying  out,  and  the  out¬ 
break  of  a  new  roaring  blast  was  re¬ 
garded  with  surprise. 

The  hills  on  our  side  of  the  river  rise 
very  precipitously  for  near  a  thousand 
feet  behind  the  narrow  strip  of  river 
bank  on  which  the  village  is  built,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  the  same  height  is 
reached  in  a  few  peaks,  which  rise 
above  and  behind  a  steaming  mass  of 
scarred  and  discoloured  broken  and 
dangerous  hills. 

With  camera  ready  for  work  we 
hasten  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
“  Great  Terrific,”  whose  real  name  we 
are  told  is 

RAHU-RAHU. 

But  under  a  steep  bank  we  look  upon  a 
little  shallow  pool,  bubbling  in  a  troubled 
manner  in  one  corner,  much  like  many 


other  ngawhas  at  Rotorua  ;  but  all 
around,  and  for  a  long  distance  north¬ 
ward,  we  notice  the  blanched  scrub, 
which,  though  dead,  speaks  of  the  boil¬ 
ing  showers  which  killed  it.  Our  guide 
says  it  is  very  quiet  to-day,  and 
that  yesterday  it  was  also  resting 
from  a  very  fatiguing  day’s  work  pre¬ 
viously,  when  it  had  blown  away  with 
fearful  violence  for  ten  hours.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  visible  indications,  our  guide 
assured  us  that  it  would  not  wake  up 
for  an  hour  at  least,  and  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  work  at  all.  We  arranged 
with  our  Maori  friends  to  accept  their 
hospitality  for  a  day  or  two,  and  they 
soon  cleared  out  a  whare  for  our  use, 
and  proceeded  to  prepare  a  substantial 
meal.  We  need  not  have  brought 
plates  and  cups,  for  our  hosts  were 
prepared  to  provide  all  we  required. 
To  one  of  our  party  the  experience  was 
novel,  and  he  rather  enjoyed  being 
waited  upon  by  a  pretty  Maori  girl  and 
pic-nic-ing  a  la  Maori  in  their  own 
native  wilds. 

As  Don  Terrifico  was  still  pacifico, 
we  shouldered  our  camera  and  started 
to  see  the  sights  on  the  opposite  side. 
Our  first  excitement  met  us  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  in  the  somewhat 
perilous  occupation  of  crossing  the 
rapids  by  means  of  a  small  light  canoe. 
The  frail  little  dug-out  could  only  carry 
one  passenger  besides  the  ferryman,  and 
we  were  none  of  us  eager  to  be  first 
man.  With  his  charge  on  board,  the 
Maori  boatman  worked  very  cautiously 
up  stream  for  about  one  hundred  yards, 
keeping  close  to  the  bank,  then  with 
great  care  he  brought  the  bow  of 
the  canoe  to  the  edge  of  the  rapid, 
which  caught  it  and  seemed  about 
to  swamp  the  light  craft;  but  the 
boatman  knows  his  work,  and  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  shout  of  “  Kea  kaha”  from 
the  shore,  just  when  we  expedt  to 
see  him  swept  down  the  stream,  the 
boat  glides  across  the  rushing  water 
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and  gains  the  bank  just  opposite  to  us. 

There  being  but  few  explorers  among 
these  curious  and  intensely  interesting 
sights,  the  Maoris  have  not  opened  a 
track  between  them,  so  that  travelling, 
encumbered  with  photo  gear,  is  not  very 
easy  work ;  but  our  party  divide  the 
properties  between  them,  and  thus 
share  the  burdens  of  the  camera  man. 
At  one  place  a  geyser  starts  out  almost 
horizontally  from  a  dark  cave  in  the 
hillside,  and  among  close  overhanging 
and  interlacing  foliage,  it  forms  a  pretty 
silica  terrace,  which  descends  towards 
the  river.  This,  from  the  constant 
gurgle  heard  within,  is  called  Koro  Koro 
or  “  The  Throat  of  Purewa.” 

Climbing  a  steep  spur  on  the  hillside, 
we  strike 

THE  TERRACES, 

and  find  a  large  cascade  of  white  sinter, 
which  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  lost 
White  Terrace.  Above  this  again  is  a 
treacherous  area  of  sinter,  with  many 
large  boiling  cauldrons,  the  largest  of 
which,  our  guide  informs  us,  used  to 
discharge  an  enormous  quantity  of 
water,  with  dense  roaring  clouds  of 
steam,  but  that  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  “  Terrific  ”  it  had  been  silent.  This 
was  then  the  reason  for  the  new  display  ; 
it  was  simply  a  change  of  locality,  and 
not  in  any  sense  a  new  outbreak  of 
thermal  activity. 

Further  up  the  hill  is  the  celebrated 

ALUM  CAVE, 

a  dark  and  deep  cavernous  opening  in 
the  hillside,  with  a  boiling  spring  at  the 
bottom.  The  overhanging  walls  are 
incrusted  with  alum,  and  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  cave  there  is  a  clump  of 
about  twenty  very  handsome  and  sym¬ 
metrical  tree-ferns. 

Then  there  is  an  interesting 
RED  TERRACE 

formed  from  the  overflow  of  a  spasmodic 
geyser  below  the  White  Terrace.  Its 
colour  is  due  principally  to  a  slimy  algae 
which  grows  in  its  warm  waters,  and 
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forms  the  ridges  which  diversify  and 
beautify  its  surface. 

If  you  are  not  yet  satisfied,  there  are 
many  more  boiling  holes  to  explore  and 
photograph,  each  with  some  peculiar 
interest  of  its  own.  We  visit  our 
slumbering  giant  once  more,  and  then 
retire  to  our  whare.  Next  morning 
finds  the  giant  still  peacefully  inclined, 
so  we  find  some  good  subjects  for  oui 
camera  in  the  Maori  village,  taking 
photographs  of  our  hosts,  the  village 
beauties,  the  carved  house,  the  view  up 
and  down  river,  and  of  many  other 


and  disappointment,  and  that  if  the 
offending  instruments  were  thrown  into 
his  bubbling  throat  he  might  be  ap¬ 
peased.  Some  of  us  had  travelled  200 
miles  to  see  him,  and  having  pressing 
•engagements  elsewhere,  were  reluct¬ 
antly  compelled  to  leave  the  mighty  one 
at  rest,  growling  to  him  that  he  was 
very  much  overrated,  and  that  we  did 
not  think  anything  of  him  after  all. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  camera 
exercises  such  a  depressing  effeCt  upon 
these  natural  phenomena.  The  steam 
cloud  of  Whakarewera  was  depressed 


A  Maori  Village. 


scenes  in  and  around  the  pa. 

But  that  does  not  satisfy  those  who 
have  come  to  see  the  giant  at  work. 
They  tell  us  that  he  plays  up  200  feet, 
and  that  his  discharge  shoots  over  500 
feet  of  ground.  Then  we  try  an  incant¬ 
ation,  "but  the  Maoris  have  turned 
Mormon,  and  have  forgotten  the  ancient 
charms.  Then  we  curse  in  Maori,  then 
in  terse  and  vigorous  Saxon  ;  but  it 
waketh  not  his  wrath.  Till  we  came, 
he  used  to  play  twice  a  day,  and  some¬ 
times  more  frequently.  Then  we  all 
declare  that  the  camera  has  made  him 
sulky  and  has  worked  all  the  mischief 


by  its  aCtion,  the  Great  Wairoa  Geyser 
ceases  direCtly  the  camera  comes  within 
sight,  and  now  the  Giant  Terrific  slum¬ 
bers  for  three  days  because  one  has 
invaded  his  domains.  No  wonder  the 
Maoris  levy  a  tax  upon  photographers, 
and  tourists  dislike  to  travel  with  a 
camera  man.  But  Macrae,  mine  host, 
of  Ohinemutu,  has  found  out  how  to 
soft  soap  these  sulky  giants,  and  he 
promises  that  if  the  travelling  photo¬ 
grapher  will  only  seek  his  aid, 
he  will  guarantee  him  a  successful 
display  whenever  it  suits  his  own  con¬ 
venience. 
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LINE  AND  HALF-TONE. 


3S. 


HE  photographic  processes  ot 
engraving  are  a  mystery  to 
many,  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  “line”  and  “half¬ 


This  is  printed  from  a  “  line  ”  block. 

tone”  block  is  not  generally  understood. 
The  following  is  a  very  brief  and  rough 
attempt  to  describe  the 
process  in  each  case,  and 
the  individual  features  of 
the  results. 

A  “line”  block  is 
usually  prepared  from  a 
drawing  on  specially  pre¬ 
pared  sized  paper.  This 
drawing  is  made  either  with 
a  pen  or  a  brush,  with  a 
special  ink.  A  very  fine 
brush  is  mostly  used,  and 
the  requisite  drawing  made 
entirely  by  lines  and  cross 
lines  just  as  one  makes  a 
pen  and  ink  sketch.  The 
sized  paper  bearing  the 
drawing  is  then  transferred 
to  zinc,  and  after  being 
treated  in  various  ways 
is  placed  in  an  etching  trough  where 
it  is  added  upon  by  acid  until  the 
parts  between  the  lines  are  eaten  out, 
and  the  relief  block  can  then  be  used 


for  printing  along  with  type. 

A  “  half-tone  ”  block  can  be  made 
from  a  photograph  or  from  a  wash 
drawing,  which  is  copied  by  aid  of  a 
camera,  but  in  front  of  the  plate  is  one 
of  those  mysterious  screens,  which  is 
essentially  a  square  of 
glass  upon  which  very 
fine  parallel  and  cross 
lines  have  been  ruled. 
The  resultant  negative 
is  broken  up  into  lines 
and  dots.  From  this 
negative  a  “  print  ”  is 
made  on  to  sensitized 
zinc,  and  the  subsequent 
treatment  is  then  similar 
to  that  in  “  line  ”  work. 
It  should  be  mentioned 
that  by  aid  of  a  mirror 
the  negative  is  reversed. 

Each  process  has  its 
advantages,  and  half¬ 
tone  is  as  yet  quite  in  its  infancy. 
Improvements  and  modifications  are 


This  is  an  impression  from  a  “half-tone”  block. 

being  made  almost  every  day,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  before 
long  it  will  become  much  simpler  and 
cheaper. 


THE  SIMPLEST 
ENLARGING  PROCESS. 

By  J.  Pike. 

PART  2. 


HE  apparatus  being  now 
finished,  we  must  get  ready  a 
supply  of  bromide  paper ,  select¬ 
ing  the  rapid  as  being  better 
for  enlarging  purposes,  size  12^x10^; 
developer,  measure,  dishes,  and  washing 
water. 

For  small  work,  anything  to  12  x  10, 
I  should  recommend  “  amidol.”  This 
is  admirable  for  bromides,  giving  very 
fine  black  tones,  free  from  stain,  and  it 
is  fairly  economical.  Or  we  can  use 
metol,  eikonogen,  or  ferrous  oxalate. 
Whatever  is  chosen  should  be  adhered 
to,  and  thoroughly  mastered  before 
making  a'  change.  A  formula  is 
appended :  plenty  of  it  should  be 
prepared  ready  for  mixing  as  required. 
I  know  of  nothing  which  tends  to  failure 
in  enlarging  operations  with  amateurs 
and  beginners  so  much  as  niggardliness 
in  the  way  of  solutions  and  dishes. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  have  at 
least  four  of  proper  size,  a  trifle  larger 
than  the  paper  to  be  treated,  and 
arrange  them  in  order  : 


1  2  3  4 

Water.  Developer.  Water.  Fixing 

j  Bath. 

The  last,  a  bath  of  soda  hyposulphite, 
not  being  brought  out  till  wanted. 

Exposure  will  depend  upon  the  time 
of  year  and  day,  bright  or  dull  weather, 
density  of  negative,  rapidity  of  paper, 
size  of  enlargement,  and  working 
aperture  of  lens.  Something  also  may 
be  allowed  for  developer — amidol  and 
metol  being  more  powerful  than  ferrous 
oxalate.  This  looks  formidable,  but 
there’s  nothing  to  frighten  one.  It 
comes  to  this  :  that,  as  in  ordinary 
outdoor  work,  the  exposure  will  depend 


upon  the  illumination  conveyed  to  the 
sensitive  surface. 

SeleCt  a  half-plate  negative  of  average 
density,  one  which  will  without  an 
abnormal  amount  of  printing  give  a 
good  proof.  See  that  it  is  clean,  back 
and  front,  and  place  it  face  towards  the 
lens  in  the  carrier.  The  lens,  a  recti¬ 
linear  of  say  8  inch  back  focus,  will  be 
racked  out  to  about  12  inches.  This 
will  mean  an  enlargement  to  12  x  10  or 
so,  the  screen  being  placed  two  feet 
distant. 

Take  a  piece  of  white  paper  12^  x  ro-J, 
wet  it  thoroughly  in  water,  and  attach 
it  to  the  centre  of  plate  glass.  We  can 
now  throw  the  image  upon  this  and  see 
exaCtly  how  much  we  shall  get  on  the 
enlargement.  The  picture  must  be 
carefulfy  focussed  by  moving  the  lens 
or  screen,  or  both. 


In  a  case  of  this  size  we  may  focus 
with  the  lens  at  full  opening,  inserting 
then  a  stop  which  will  reduce  it  to  // 16 
or  less,  i.e.,  one-sixteenth  of  the  focal 
length  ;  taking  care  to  see  that  the 
picture  is  pleasingly  sharp. 

Instead  of  a  cap  to  the  lens,  I  use  a 
piece  of  orange  glass.  This,  measuring 
about  6x4,  rests  on  the  floor  of  camera 
againsr  the  lens  front,  as  fig.  8.  We 
shall  notice  at  this  stage  any  stray 
beams  of  light  in  places  where  they  will 
be  dangerous.  The  focussing  cloth 
may  be  put  round  the  camera  where 
joined  to  the  negative  frame,  and  the 
outside  refleCtor  manipulated  to  get  an 
even  light. 

Having  got  a  satisfactory  focus,  place 
the  orange  glass  in  front  of  the  lens  and 
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remove  the  white  paper  from  the  screen. 
Now  take  a  piece  of  the  bromide  paper, 
immerse  it  face  down  in  the  water  bath 
No.  i.  When  quite  wet  and  limp 
remove  by  two  corners  and  attach  to 
the  glass,  sensitive  side  out,  of  course. 
By  using  the  yellow  screen  we  can  see 
exactly  where  to  put  the  paper,  and  can 
shift  it  if  required.  The  wet  paper 
adheres  readily,  and  lies  quite  flat. 

Now  quietly,  and  without  any  shaking 
or  disturbance,  remove  the  yellow  glass 
and  give  an  exposure  of  say  eight  seconds. 
The  larger  we  make  the  pidture  the 
smaller  the  stop  required,  and  the 
greater  distance  is  the  pidture  from  the 
lens ;  hence  exposure  will  be  sometimes 
doubled  or  trebled. 

There  are  several  makes  of  bromide 
paper  and  they  are  all  well  nigh  perfedt, 
but  their  rapidity  is  not  the  same.  The 
exposure  given  is  intended  for  use  with 
the  paper  made  by  Morgan  &  Kidd.  It 
will  be  the  best  plan  to  make  a  few  trial 
exposures  on  a  slip  of  paper,  5,  10,  15 
seconds,  etc.,  and  develop  them  ;  ascer¬ 
taining  thereby  which  exposure  is  the 
most  nearly  corredt. 

Carefully  remove  the  paper  from  the 
screen,  place  face  up  in  the  developing 
dish,  and  pour  on  at  least  five  ounces  of 
mixed  developer — freshly  mixed.  The 
exposure  being  corredt,  the  pidture  will 
develop  without  loss  of  time  evenly  and 
satisfactorily,  and  not  too  rapidly.  It 
will  be  safest  to  develop  firstly  in  a  bath 
diluted  considerably  with  water  (say  one 
part  to  six),  then  if  more  strength  be 
wanted,  to  pour  on  a  stronger  or  normal 
developer. 

The  pidture  is  developed  rather 
further  than  usual,  as  it  loses  a  little  in 
the  fixing  bath.  The  same  developer 
can  be  used  for  five  or  six  pidtures  : 
indeed  it  is  well  to  use  a  worn  solution  at 
times  with  which  to  start  development. 

The  print  now  requires  a  wash  in  bath 
No.  3,  and  may  then  be  fixed  in  a  h}^po 
solution,  three  ounces  to  the  pint  of 


water.  Ten  minutes  in  this,  followed 
by  thorough  washing,  completes  the 
business. 

The  solutions  recommended  are  : 
Stock  Solution.  “A.” 


Water  .  7  ozs. 

Pure  sodium  sulphite  i|  ,, 

Amidol .  60  grains. 

Restrainer.  “  B.” 


Potass  bromide  and  water,  1  in  10. 
For  use  with  normal  exposures  mix  one 
ounce  of  “A”  with  three  ounces  (or 
four)  of  water,  and  add  five  to  10  drops 
of  “  B.” 
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BEGINNERS’  DIFFICULTIES. 
By  W.  H.  H. 


HERE  are  some  people  who 
diredtly  they  take  up  photo¬ 
graphy  succeed  very  well,  and 
the  ordinary  difficulties  of  the 
beginner  are  unkown  to  them.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  one  of  those  lucky 
individuals,  and  I  fancy  there  are  not 
very  many  such  ;  therefore,  I  have 
penned  these  few  lines  in  order  that  the 
would-be  photographer  may  know  how 
to  overcome  petty  difficulties  when  they 
do  arise. 
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APPARATUS. 

The  very  first  difficulty  is  the  choice 
of  apparatus.  There  are  practically 
two  families  of  cameras,  stand  and 
hand-cameras,  and  the  number  of 
different  kinds  upon  the  market  is  quite 
bewildering  to  the  would-be  purchaser. 
Whether  a  stand  or  a  hand-camera  is 


beyond  a  certain  distance  are  in  focus. 

But  with  a  stand  camera,  focussing 
must  be  performed  each  time,  and  I 
think  all  I  need  say  is  just  a  word  about 
architectural  subjects.  The  beginner 
will  most  certainly  get  the  sides  of  a 
building  out  of  parallel,  they  will  gener¬ 
ally  be  nearer  at  the  top  than  the 
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decided  upon,  the  variety  is  such  as  to 
suit  every  one  in  the  matter  of  price, 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  too  cheap 
an  apparatus,  especially  lenses. 

FOCUSSING. 

If  a  hand-camera  be  decided  upon,  it 
will  probably  be  fixed  focus,  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  lens  is  fixed  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  plate  that  all  objects 


bottom  ;  be  sure  to  keep  the  back  of  the 
camera  vertical,  a  spirit  level  or  a  plumb 
line  should  be  used.  Keeping  the  back 
vertical  often  necessitates  raising  the 
lens  by  means  of  the  sliding  front 
and  the  use  of  a  small  stop,  therefore 
longer  exposure.  This  brings  us  to 

EXPOSURE. 

Again,  whether  a  hand  or  stand 
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camera  be  chosen,  the  fastest  plates 
upon  the  market  and  the  quickest  ex¬ 
posure  one  is  able  to  make  should  not 
be  attempted  by  a  beginner,  and,  in 
fadt,  is  very  seldom  necessary.  Until 
one  has  mastered  developing  he  should 
give  time  exposures. 

A  hand-camera  should  be  supported 
in  order  to  give  time  exposures,  so  that 
it  does  not  shake  during  the  exposure. 
As  to  exposure,  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
can  be  given,  as  the  conditions  vary  so 
much.  The  best  guide  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  image  upon  the  ground 
glass,  together  with  experience.  Ex¬ 
posure  tables  and  meters  are  good  as 
guides  to  one  who  has  no  idea  of  the 
length  of  time  required,  but  it  is  not 
always  convenient  to  do  the  calculating 
or  manipulating  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

Many  failures  arise  by  not  giving 
long  enough  exposures.  The  resulting 
negatives  are  either  very  hard  and  with  no 
details  in  the  shadows,  or  else  very  thin 
and  no  detail.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
giving  ample  exposure.  Much  may  be 
done  with  an  over-exposed  plate,  but 
very  little  with  an  under-exposed  one. 

Whilst  writing  about  developing,  let 
me  enforce  upon  the  reader  the  necessity 
of  carrying  the  development  far  enough. 
The  reason  why  many  beginners  get 
negatives  so  poor  that  they  give  flat 
prints  which  will  not  tone  a  good  colour, 
is  generally  because  they  do  not  develop 
their  plates  far  enough,  together  with  a 
solution  that  gives  a  nice  clean  grey  or 
black  and  white  negative. 

Develop  until  it  looks  done  too  much 
and  most  of  the  image  shows  on  the 
back  of  the  plate,  the  amount  varies 
with  various  plates,  but  one  soon  judges 
when  to  stop.  If  it  should  happen  to 
be  too  dense,  it  can  easily  be  reduced 
by  any  method  such  as  given  in  the 
articles,  “  What  kind  of  negatives  do 
you  get  ?”  which  have  appeared  in  this 
magazine. 


AFTER  SECURING  A  GOOD  NEGATIVE, 

it  should  be  varnished  when  dry.  This 
operation  may  be  omitted,  and  is  omitted 
by  the  majority  of  amateurs,  owing  to 
the  many  unsuccessful  attempts  on  their 
part.  Although  varnishes  are  to  be 
obtained  which  can  be  applied  cold,  in 
most  cases  the  plate  has  to  be  made 
hot,  and  it  requires  some  little  practice 
to  be  able  to  varnish  a  plate  nicely. 

PRINTING. 

There  are  no  especial  difficulties  here. 
Do  not  print  in  strong  sunshine,  unless  a 
very  dense  negative  is  being  used.  Prints 
made  in  sunshine  are  seldom  good. 

By  far  the  worst  operation  is  toning. 
The  gelatino-chloride  papers  that  are 
now  upon  the  market  are  not  nearly 
such  a  bother  to  tone  as  ordinary 
albutnenized  paper  sometimes  is,  but  if 
the  toning  bath  is  good,  one  that  has 
not  been  used,  there  should  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  One  of  the  best  toning  baths  for 
ordinary  albumenized  paper  is- — 


Acetate  soda .  30  grains. 

Water  .  8  ozs. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  1  grain. 


Another  good  bath  is  to  replace  the 
acetate  of  soda  by  borax.  These  baths 
should  be  made  up  some  time  before 
use,  and  after  the  prints  have  had  a 
good  washing  they  should  tone  quite 
easily.  If  they  do  not  tone  in  ten 
minutes  or  so,  the  solution  might  be 
warmed  slightly  ;  this  is  only  for  albu¬ 
menized  paper.  Gelatino  -  chloride 
prints  turn  a  bright  yellow  when  there  is 
too  little  gold  in  the  bath.  Remedy :  add 
more  gold  and  the  prints  will  be  saved. 

Platinotype  and  other  printing  pro¬ 
cesses,  such  as  bromide  paper,  are  not 
very  often  taken  up  by  those  just  com¬ 
mencing,  and  should  not  until  the  be¬ 
ginner  is  proficient  in  silver  printing. 
Platinotype  is  a  beautiful  process,  but  to 
get  the  best  results  very  good  negatives 
are  necessary. 

MOUNTING. 

One  or  two  words  about  mounting 
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will  suffice.  Albumenized  paper  prints 
should  be  damped  slightly  before 
the  mountant  is  applied,  but  gelatino- 
chloride  prints  and  prints  upon  bromide 
paper  must  be  mounted  dry  ;  and  the 
very  best  mountant  is  starch  paste, 
made  in  the  following  way:- — About  two 
teaspoonsful  of  starch  are  put  into  a 
cup,  and  sufficient  water  (warm  to  be 
preferred)  is  added  to  make  a  thick 
paste,  then  boilmg  water  is  poured  in, 
stirring  all  the  time  until  it  clarifies  and 
becomes  gelatinous.  It  does  not  keep 
well,  so  that  it  is  best  to  make  fresh 
each  time. 

A  source  of  many  failures  is  stray 
light  causing  fog.  Either  this  stray 
light  is  due  to  the  dark-room  illumina¬ 
tion,  or  leaky  dark  slides  or  camera. 
Apertures  in  the  dark  slide  generally 
produce  streaks  of  light  which  develop 
into  black  patches  or  bands  upon  the 
negative.  These  can  easily  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  remedied,  but  the  camera 
and  dark-room  illumination,  if  they  are 
faulty,  often  give  more  trouble  before 
they  are  remedied.  The  ruby  lamp 
should  not  be  too  small.  It  is  best  to 
have  plenty  of  a  good  safe  light,  a  small 
one  is  perhaps  sufficient  for  changing, 
but  for  developing  use  plenty  of  light. 

Dust  is  often  the  means  of  causing 
specks  upon  the  negative.  The  plates 
should  be  carefully  dusted  with  velvet 
before  and  after  taking  from  the  dark 
slides.  Even  then,  if  the  plates  have 
been  carried  about  in  the  slides  much 
before  exposure,  dust  may  have  settled 
upon  them,  and  then  the  spots  will 
evidently  follow.  The  dark  slides  and 
camera  should  be  thoroughly  dusted  out 
before  use,  and  the  plates  inserted  in 
the  dark  slides  so  that  they  cannot 
shake. 

The  above  few  remarks  will,  I  hope, 
be  of  use  to  some  who  may  be  getting 
discouraged  with  their  attempts,  and  be 
the  means  of  urging  them  on  to  better 
results. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  BY 
CONTACT. 

By  Richard  Penlake. 

INCE  the  introduction  of  the 
commercial  lantern  plate,  the 
popularity  of  lantern  slides  has 
increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  days  gone  by,  the  wet 
plate  process  alone  was  used  for  slide 
making,  this  even  now  is  adopted  by 
some,  but  the  manipulation  is  too  messy 
and  troublesome  for  a  beginner. 

No  special  plate  is  recommended, 
indeed,  little  can  be  said  in  respeCt  to  the 
selection  of  a  plate,  good  results  can  be 
obtained  on  any  brand,  much  depends 
on  the  ability  and  skill  of  the  worker. 
The  tyro  is  advised  to  try  a  few  makes 
— say  three,  and  afterwards  stick  stead¬ 
fastly  to  the  one  with  which  he  is  the 
most  successful,  and  so  in  time  become 
acquainted  with  its  capabilities. 

The  developer  recommended  by  the 
maker  is  usually  the  best  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  plates.  However, 
almost  any  developer  can  be  adopted, 
though  some  experimenting  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  necessary  at  first  to  under¬ 
stand  its  proper  management.  For 
simplicity,  cleanliness,  and  economy 
there  are  none  to  beat  hydroquinone  ; 
the  following  is  the  author’s  pet  for¬ 


mula  for  black  tones  : — 

A. 

Hydroquinone .  80  grs. 

Citric  acid  .  30  ,, 

Potassium  bromide  ...  40  ,, 

Sodium  sulphite .  1  oz. 

Water  .  10  ozs. 

B. 

Sodium  hydrate  (caus¬ 
tic  soda)  .  80  grs. 

Water  .  10  ozs. 


Mix  in  a  clean  measure  equal  parts  of 
these  solutions  (half  an  ounce  of  each  is 
sufficient),  then  add  to  it  half  an  ounce 
of  water. 
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If  warm  tones  are  required,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pyrogallic  acid  developer,  given 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hodges,  can  be  used  : — 


No.  i. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  oz. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  2  ozs. 

Citric  acid  .  1  drm. 

Water  .  5  ozs. 

No.  2. 

Ammonia  (-880)  .  oz. 

Water  .  4^  ozs. 

No.  3. 

Bromide  of  ammonia  ...  ^  oz. 

Water  .  5  ozs. 

No.  4. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia.  oz. 

Water  .  5  ozs. 


To  obtain  warm  tones  with  this  de¬ 
veloper,  the  exposure  must  be  con¬ 
siderably  longer  than  when  hydroqui- 
none  is  used.  A  developer  composed 
of  30  drops  each  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  and 
60  drops  each  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  should 
give  a  rich,  warm  brown,  inclining  to 
purple,  with  a  plate  that  has  received 
sufficient  exposure.  When  very  warm 
tones  are  desired,  as  little  of  No.  2  as 
possible  should  be  used,  No.  4  being 
increased. 

Lantern  slides  can  be  made  from 
negatives  of  any  size,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  slide  is  only  3J 
inches  square,  therefore  when  printing 
by  contact,  only  a  portion  of  those 
dimensions  on  the  original  negative  can 
be  included.  Any  size  negative  cm  be 
included  on  a  lantern  plate  by  reduction, 
but  in  the  present  article  contact  slides 
are  being  discussed,  reduction  will  be 
treated  in  a  future  paper.  Many  an 
artistic  portion  can  be  selected  from  a 
large  negative,  which  if  printed  its  full 
size — say  12x10 — would  seem  lacking 
in  piGorial  value. 

Negatives  which  are  technically  per¬ 
fect  produce  the  best  slides,  although  it 
is  possible  by  skilful  manipulation  to 
obtain  good  slides  from  almost  any 
negative.  Great  attention  should  be 


paid  to  the  sky,  if  clouds  are  on  the 
negative  so  much  the  better,  but  this  is 
rarely  the  case  ;  if  the  sky  is  at  all  thin, 
it  should  be  blocked  out  with  opaque  or 
black  varnish,  or  the  result  would  ap¬ 
pear  muddy. 

Daylight  is  not  practicable  for  ex¬ 
posing  slides.  Artificial  light  is  more 
constant.  Some  arrangement  should 
be  made  in  the  dark-room  so  that  the 
frame  can  be  exposed  for  a  few  seconds 
to  aCtinic  or  white  light.  If  gas  is 
obtainable,  a  “  Matchless  ”  burner  is 
convenient  ;  this  is  a  self-lighting  jet 
fitted  with  a  bye-pass,  so  arranged  that 
when  the  gas  tap  is  turned  off  a  small 
concealed  jet  is  left  alight,  ready  to 
spring  into  a  large  flame  when  the  tap 
is  touched.  Failing  this,  the  door  of 
the  dark-room  lamp  can  be  utilised,  or 
some  other  arrangement  may  suggest 
itself  according  to  circumstances. 

When  a  box  of  lantern  plates  is 
opened,  the  beginner  often  finds  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  distinguishing  the  film  side  ;  if 
this  cannot  be  recognised  by  the  dark¬ 
room  light,  the  edge  or  corner  of  the 
plate  can  be  scratched  with  the  finger 
nail,  or  if  the  corner  be  damped  by  the 
finger  tip  it  will  feel  sticky. 

Let  us  now,  in  imagination,  enter  the 
dark-room,  where  the  ruby  lamp  is 
alight,  the  negative  in  printing  frame, 
and  developing  and  fixing  solutions 
ready.  Carefully  dust  the  negative  and 
a  lantern  plate,  lay  the  latter  film 
downwards  on  that  part  of  the  negative 
required,  place  a  piece  of  black  paper  or 
velvet  (this  is  not  necessary,  but  advis¬ 
able)  over  it,  carefully  replace  the  back 
of  the  frame,  and  adjust  the  springs  in 
position.  >  It  is  an  advantage  to  weaken 
the  springs  slightly  by  bending  them,  as 
too  great  pressure  will  crack  the  nega¬ 
tive  ;  enough  pressure,  however,  must 
be  maintained  to  keep  the  plate  in 
position.  Now  comes  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  whole  process — exposure, 
for  which  no  absolute  rule  can  be  given. 
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experience  alone  will  teach.  Slides 
should  be  made  under  conditions  that 
remain  fairly  constant,  so  that  errors  in 
exposure  may  be  more  easily  remedied. 
The  factors  to  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  are,  intensity  of  light,  density  of 
negative,  and  distance  of  negative  from 
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light.  The  makers  generally  give  in 
each  box  some  indication  of  the  ex¬ 
posure  required,  this  will  serve  as  a 
guide.  When  the  correCt  exposure  for 
any  negative  is  ascertained,  it  should  be 
noted  for  future  use. 

Take  the  plate  from  the  frame  and 
place  it  into  a  clean  dish  (please  note 
that  hands  and  dishes  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  clean),  and  flow  over  it  the  de¬ 
veloper  ;  the  image  will  appear  as  with 
ordinary  plates  with  the  exception  that 
the  slide  is  a  positive.  Develop  till  all 
detail  in  the  negative  can  be  seen  in  the 
slide,  but  don’t  prolong  as  far  as  with 
negatives.  Still  it  is  advisable  to  err 
on  the  side  of  density  rather  than  other¬ 
wise,  as  it  is  easier  to  reduce  than  to 


intensify,  in  the  latter  there  is  a  danger 
of  losing  the  transparency  in  the 
shadows.  When  development  is  com¬ 
plete,  wash  in  a  few  changes  of  water 


and  fix  in — 

Hypo  .  5  ozs. 

Soda  acid-bisulphite .  i  oz. 

Water .  20  ozs. 


Keep  the  slide  in  this  solution  for  fully 
five  minutes  after  the  creamy  colour 
has  gone,  afterward  thoroughly  wash  for 
an  hour. 

The  slide  can  then  be  examined  by 
holding  it  over  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 
A  good  slide  must  have  its  high-lights 
perfectly  transparent  and  half-tones  of 
infinite  variety.  No  muddiness  or  pin¬ 
holes  must  appear,  the  latter  are  caused 
by  dust,  which  is  even  a  worse  enemy 
in  lantern  slide  work  than  in  negative 
making,  a  speck  of  dust  will  produce  a 
transparent  spot  which  will  be  magni¬ 
fied  many  times  upon  the  screen. 
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Slides  can  be  intensified  by  mercury, 
and  reduced  by  the  methods  given  in  a 
former  article  on  page  7  of  the  August 
issue.  When  a  slide  has  been  made  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  worker,  it  must 
be  dried,  and  then  laid  film  upwards,  a 
suitable  mask  placed  over  it,  and  finally 


a  cover  glass  to  protect  the  film  from 
injury,  the  whole  lot  are  then  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  a  binding  strip.  Masks  of 
various  shapes  and  binding  strips  can 
be  obtained  from  any  dealer. 

Print-out  lantern  plates  have  lately 
been  placed  on  the  market,  they  are 
printed  like  ordinary  sensitive  paper. 
For  these  special  printing  frames  are 
made,  as  the  plate  cannot  be  examined 
like  paper  ;  these  frames,  however,  are 
not  necessary.  The  plates  should  be 
printed  until  the  picture  is  fully  visible 
at  the  back,  and  is  of  a  deep  ruby  colour. 
They  are  toned  and  treated  in  all  res¬ 
pects  like  ordinary  paper.  They  are 
more  expensive  than  ordinary  lantern 
plates. 

The  following  method  of  tinting  lan¬ 
tern  slides  in  monochrome  is  given  in 
Wall’s  Dictionary  : — “  After  having  de¬ 
veloped,  fixed,  and  washed  the  trans¬ 
parency  in  the  ordinary  manner,  im¬ 
merse  the  plate  in  the  following  for  one 
minute  : — 

Soda  sulphite .  ..  i  oz. 

Sulphuric  acid  .  drm. 

Water .  3  ozs. 

Wash  and  drain,  and  apply  the  follow¬ 
ing 

Uranic  nitrate  . 15  grs. 

Distilled  water  .  2  ozs. 

Methylated  spirit  .  \  oz. 

To  which  add,  as  required,  a  few  drops 
from  time  to  time  of  the  following, 
according  to  the  tint  required  : — 

Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  15  grs. 

Distilled  water  .  1  oz. 

The  aCtion  of  this  is  very  quick  ;  first 
brown  black  tones  are  given,  then 
chocolate,  reddish  brown,  tawny  yellow 
or  orange.  The  aCtion  can  be  stopped 
at  any  stage  by  washing  ;  and  should 
the  tone  not  be  quite  all  that  is  desired, 
it  can  be  immediately  obliterated  alto¬ 
gether  by  dipping  in  a  solution  of 


carbonate  of  soda  or  solution  of  am¬ 
monia.  When  the  desired  tone  is 
obtained,  wash  and  dry  quickly.” 


Policeman  Competition  Prize  Photograph. 

John  Mathieson  Nottingham. 


GOOD 

LUCK  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Clarence  B.  Moore. 

Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia. 

HAVE,  during  the  past  few 
years,  devoted  considerable 
time  to  photographic  studies 
of  coloured  subjects,  and  from 
time  to  time  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  with  marks  of  appreciation  at 
the  hands  of  judges  at  various  exhibi¬ 
tions. 

Whenever  at  clubs,  watering-places, 
and  the  like  I  show  my  friends  any  of 
these  prize  -  winners,  I  am  always 
favoured  with  the  remark,  “  Snap-shot, 
eh  ?  How  lucky  you  happened  to  be 
around  to  secure  that  pose.” 

To  this  I  invariably  reply  :  “  Yes, 
very  lucky,”  and  the  question  is  dropped. 


I  am  firmly  convinced  that  he  who 
trusts  to  luck  in  photography  will  end 
at  the  tail  of  the  procession,  and  that 
the  man  who  starts  out  to  prove  that 
luck  is  an  important  fadtor  in  photo¬ 
graphic  success  will  find  himself  in  very 
tall  grass  before  the  end  of  the  discus¬ 
sion.  The  leaders  in  photography  and 
the  rank  and  file  have  little  but  them¬ 
selves  to  thank  for  their  “  luck  ”  or  their 
want  of  it. 

It  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  some 
to  know  how  a  certain  “lucky  hit”  was 
secured. 

Last  winter  I  happened  to  belying  at 
the  wharf  of  a  small  Florida  river  town, 
and,  after  considerable  debate,  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  a  pidture  of  which  I  had 
been  thinking  for  weeks,  as  there 
seemed  to  be  considerable  available 
material  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  part 
of  a  morning  was  devoted  to  persuading, 
with  the  aid  of  pecuniary  inducements, 
various  parents  to  allow  five  small 
coloured  children  to  pose  in  their  every¬ 
day  clothes.  Coloured  people  are  sen¬ 
sitive  as  to  their  appearance,  and  still 
more  so  as  to  that  of  their  children, 
and  wish  them  to  wear  their  most 
stylish  garments  when  facing  the 
camera. 

Next  came  the  choice  of  a  back¬ 
ground.  The  search  was  long  and 
arduous,  but  finally  a  spot  was  seledted 
with  the  proper  morning  illumination. 
A  man  was  put  to  work  with  a  hoe  to 
make  a  clearing,  as  the  pidture  was  to 
represent  a  game  of  marbles,  and  grass, 
weeds,  and  the  like  would  seriously 
interfere. 

Next,  accessories,  “  props,”  as  they 
call  them  in  the  theatre,  had  to  be 
secured.  A  small  cart  in  which  one  of 
the  children  was  to  rest  was  made  from 
two  large  soap  boxes,  the  second  one 
furnishing  material  for  the  wheels  ;  and 
a  man  was  sent  to  the  nearest  town, 
five  miles  distant,  for  marbles.  He, 
finding  none  there,  was  subsequently 


dispatched  to  Palatka,  thirty  miles 
away. 

At  the  time  appointed  for  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  but  two  of  the  children  were 
present,  and  considerable  time  was 
wasted  in  drumming  together  the  sitters. 
By  this  time  the  sun  was  out  in  full 
force,  necessitating  a  postponement, 
since  instantaneous  work  is  not  advis¬ 
able  with  coloured  sitters,  the  additional 
shadow  on  dark  skins  having  to  be 
avoided  by  time  exposure  in  diffused 
light.  The  maker  of  coloured  studies 
is  usually  forced  to  wait  for  flying 
clouds  or  an  overcast  day. 

After  several  postponements  the  re¬ 
quisite  weather  presented  itself,  and  the 
youngsters,  with  the  aid  of  elder 
members  of  the  family,  were  corralled 
and  brought  in  from  various  pastimes 
and  pursuits  in  the  neighbouring  palm¬ 
etto  scrub. 

The  pose  and  arrangement  had  been 
carefully  studied  out  beforehand  and 
roughly  committed  to  paper.  Each 
child  was  provided  with  half  a  stick  of 
candy,  and  promised  the  remainder 
conditional  upon  remaining  still  at  the 
critical  moment. 

Four  exposures  were  made,  all  of 
which  were  undertimed  and  some  of 
which  showed  motion.  After  a  day  or 
two  the  sitting  was  repeated.  Result : 
overtime,  motion,  ungraceful  posing, 
and  bad  arrangement  of  lines. 

A  third  time,  after  several  days’ 
delay,  the  matter  was  brought  to  a 
focus.  This  time  I  got  one  photograph 
with  which  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied, 
and  hope  at  some  future  time  to  renew 
the  experiment. 

Resume  :  Eight  days’  wait,  ten  dollars 
spent,  fourteen  exposures  made,  one 
photograph  secured. 

The  case  I  have  just  cited  is  by  no 
means  an  extreme  one,  for  frequently, 
after  equal  trouble,  the  results  are  wholly 
negative. 

So  much  for  luck  ! 


go 


©ur  Survey. 

Items  of  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

A  room  with  light  or  undecorated  walls  gives 
more  diffusion  of  light — a  desirable  thing  when 
practising  indoor  portraiture. 

In  taking  a  large  expanse  of  scenery  from  a 
hill  or  any  elevated  position,  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  using  a  long  focus  lens  and  the 
smallest  possible  stop. 


Snap-shot  Competition.  Certificate. 

E.  J.  Woolley  Washerwomen,  Lake  Como.  Manchester. 

When  photographing  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
or  after  rain,  a  shorter  exposure  is  needed;  whilst 
during  thundery  weather  or  an  east  wind  the 
exposure  should  be  lengthened. 

When  photographing  a  person  whose  face  is 
covered  with  freokles,  rub  the  face  briskly,  before 
exposure,  with  a  rough  towel.  This  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  prevent  them  appearing  on  the 
negative. 

A  short  neck  can  be  apparently  lengthened  by 
keeping  the  camera  at  or  below  its  level,  and  a 
long  neck  may  be  made  to  look  shorter  by  elevat¬ 
ing  the  camera.  This  method  also  applies  to 
retrousse  or  large  noses. 

Be  particular  in  your  work,  aim  for  the  best,  try 
to  improve  every  negative,  compare  your  work 
with  others,  learn  by  effort.  If  there  is  any  place 
in  the  world  where  slipshod  work  makes  itself 
manifest,  it  is  in  photography. 


It  is  not  wise  to  take  snow  pictures  in  bright 
sunlight,  unless  the  view  contains  moving  objects. 
A  cloudy  day  brings  out  the  purity  of  the  whites 
better  than  harsh  lighting.  The  prints  are  best 
mounted  on  dark  mounts,  the  contrast  between 
mount  and  print  makes  the  iatter  look  far  more 
effective. 

Her  Likeness. — She  was  a  young  lady  who 
had  been  for  a  short  time  enjoying  the  hospitality 
of  Her  Majesty  in  a  community  where  nobody 
ever  smokes,  or  drinks,  or  swears,  in  fact,  in  gaol. 
The  gentlemen  who  had  looked  after  her  welfare 
were  desirous  that  she  should  leave  behind  her 
something  by  which  they  might  remember  her, 
and  therefore  they  took  her  photograph.  A  few 
weeks  after  the  termination  of  her  visit  she  pre¬ 
sented  herself  at  the  door  of  the  mansion,  and 
asked  to  see  the  inspector.  When  that  official 
arrived,  she  made  a  low  bow,  and  said,  “  Please,  I 
am  the  young  woman  as  has  had  a  month.  Would 
you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  one  of  them  photos? 
Mother  says  she  will  have  a  frame  made  for  it  if 
you  will.”  Her  wish  was  granted,  and  she  went 
away  with  a  delighted  face.  It  is  not  often  we 
hear  of  the  police  acting  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Pastel  Portrait  gentlemen,  and  giving  “  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing,”  yet  the  above  really  occurred 
in  Birmingham. 

The  editor  of  Answers  after  giving  the  Junior  a 
most  complimentary  little  notice  expresses  an 
opinion  that  there  is  a  good  opening  for  a  paper 
which  would  devote  itself  almost  entirely  to  the 
reproduction  of  amateurs’  photographs.  Possibly 
this  was  written  before  our  second  and  third 
numbers  were  published,  or  he  would  have  seen 
that  we  are  running  somewhat  on  the  lines  he 
proposes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  suggestion 
is  valuable,  and  it  was  our  intention  from  the 
first  to  make  a  feature  of  the  reproducing  of 
pictures  sent  in  for  competition,  criticism,  etc. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Answers  candidly  remarks  that 
he  would  publish  such  a  paper  at  his  own  office, 
but  being  only  a  novice  in  photography  he  feels 
that  he  has  not  sufficient  technical  knowledge  to 
warrant  his  taking  this  step.  This  avowal  is 
quite  refreshing.  Editors  generally  know  all 
about  everything,  and  it  is  a  novelty  to  find  one 
who  admits  that  there  are  some  subjects  on  which 
he  is  not  infallible. 

Over  and  Under  Exposure. — It  is  strange 
how  many  amateurs  find  a  <  great  difficulty  in 
determining  whether  a  negative  is  under  or  over 
exposed,  the  results  in  both  cases  being  almost 
similar.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this.  A  nega¬ 
tive  has  four  distinct  stages,  which  may  be  classed 
as  follows: — 1.  The  under  exposed.  2.  The 
correctly  exposed.  3.  The  slightly  over  exposed. 
4.  The  much  over  exposed.  In  the  first  case  the 
negative  is  thin,  lacks  all  detail  and  is  beyond  all 
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hope  of  recovery.  In  the  third  the  result  is  a 
thick  black  and  white  plate,  which  takes  a  long 
time  to  print,  and  shows  like  a  positive  when 
held  film  side  downwards  against  a  black  surface. 
In  the  fourth  stage  it  has  at  first  sight  all  the 
appearance  of  under  exposure,  being  thin,  but  a 
closer  examination  will  show  that  all  detail  is 
fully  out.  To  sum  up,  a  negative  is  weak  then 
strong,  and  then  weak  again,  an  under  exposed 
one  lacks  both  density  and  detail,  an  over  exposed 
one  has  detail  but  no  density. 

The  uses  of  ammonia  are  manifold ;  for  years 
housewives  have  put  it  in  the  wash  tub,  for 
window  cleaning,  and  numerous  other  household 
purposes,  whilst  others  have  used  it  for  relieving 
headaches,  sore  throats  and  influenza,  while  in 
the  medical  and  photographic  professions  its 
adaptations  are  innumerable.  Our  American 
cousins,  for  ever  on  the  look  out  for  “  big  things,” 
have  added  yet  one  more  use  for  it — that  of  a 
weapon.  A  chemist  in  Brooklyn  was  awakened 
one  night  by  burglars  in  his  shop,  on  arriving  at 
the  counter  he  was  alarmed  to  find  two  fellows 
busy  at  their  nocturnal  practices.  Having  no 
pistol  or  any  other  weapon  at  hand,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  large  bottle  of  concentrated  ammonia 
which  stood  within  reach  ;  quietly  removing  the 
stopper  he  filled  a  glass  measure  with  the  liquid 
and  dashed  it  into  the  faces  of  the  unwelcome 
visitors.  One  was  so  dazed  that  he  was  easily 
captured,  whilst  the  other  regained  his  senses  and 
escaped  before  help  could  be  obtained. 

How  often  it  occurs  in  the  life  of  an  amateur 
some  dear  friend  turns  up  just  as  you  are  about 
to  expose  on  a  fine  bit  of  scenery,  and  asks  you  if 
you  want  a  model.  Possibly  he  has  a  hideously 
aggressive  pair  of  check  trousers  on,  which  are 
about  as  pioturesque  as  a  police  van.  You  don’t 
want  to  offend  him,  so  you  stick  him  in  the  least 
conspicuous  place,  and  for  ever  after  those  checks 
loom  through  the  foliage  like  a  demented  draught 
board.  Here  is  a  method  of  getting  rid  of  him 
without  offence.  Take  a  mahoganytype.  Nothing 
can  be  simpler.  You  get  him  to  stand  in  some 
pioturesque  attitude  and  tell  him  to  look  pleasant. 
Then  you  go  through  an  elaborate  exhibition  of 
fancy  focussing,  and  ask  him  to  look  this  way  or 
that,  so  as  not  to  show  the  mole  on  his  right  hand 
■cheek  or  the  squint  in  his  left  off  eye.  You  insert 
the  shutter,  make  the  exposure,  and  smilingly 
say  “  that  will  do.”  Then  you  remark  that  you 
will  take  another  picture  of  the  same  view  “  just 
to  see  how  it  looks  without  a  figure.”  When  next 
you  meet  you  tell  him  the  photo  was  an  awful 
failure,  and  there  must  have  been  something 
wrong  with  the  light.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain 
that  you  forgot  to  pull  the  slide  out.  Never 
trouble  your  friends  with  technicalities  which 
they  will  not  understand.  It  is  kinder  on  these 


points  to  leave  them,  like  the  plate,  “in  the 
dark.” 

Truly  the  troubles  of  the  photographer  are 
grevious  and  sore.  He  spoils  his  plates  in  the 
exposing,  the  developing,  and  a  hundred  other 
ways,  chiefly  due  to  his  own  carelessness  or  in¬ 
competency.  But  another  trouble  is  looming  in 
the  dim  distance  which  will  defy  even  the  skill 
of  the  past  masters  of  the  art.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  on  your  prints  white  streaks  and  patches  ? 
You  have,  and  doubtless  you  in  your  simplicity 
thought  they  were  caused  by  leaks  in  your  slides 
and  dark-room.  Poor,  ignorant  wretch,  had  you 
been  cultured  in  the  occult  sciences  you  would 
have  known  that  they  were  photographs  of  the  astral 
bodies  of  some  of  your  deceased  relations  who 
happened  to  be  pottering  about  at  the  time  of  the 
exposure.  But  the  worst  is  to  come.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  your  best  negatives  spoilt  in  this 
fashion,  but  there  was  alwaysa  feeling thatitmight 
be  your  Uncle  Thomas,  or  who  it  was  that  left  you 
the  money,  with  which  you  bought  the  camera, 
and  that  they  would  naturally  take  an  interest 
in  getting  inside  and  seeing  how  the  thing  worked. 
But  inanimate  objects  have  taken  to  playing  the 
same  trick.  A  Mr.  G.  Bumbold,  of  Great  Yar¬ 
mouth,  has,  says  the  English  Mechanic,  obtained 
a  ghost  of  a  large  window.  He  can  give  no  ex- 


Snap-shot  Competition.  Certificate. 

John  Montgomery  Port  Patrick.  Stranraer. 


planation  of  this  spectral  appearance,  for  on 
photographing  the  same  spot  at  the  same  hour 
next  day  nothing  unusual  appeared  on  the  nega¬ 
tive.  This  is  awful  I  Are  our  pictures  to  be 
spoilt  by  the  photographs  of  defunct  jerry 
buildings  !  No  doubt  a  “  rage  ”  for  having  their 
likenesses  taken  will  set  in  among  phantom 
structures  of  this  class,  and  they  will  intrude 
their  ghastly  forms  upon  every  plate  we  expose. 
Think  of  it  1  Our  celebrated  landscape  study  of 
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an  “Old  English  Farmstead”  with  the  astral 
body  of  a  defunct  Board  School  showing  across  it, 
or  a  charming  little  bit  of  the  North  Foreland 
spoilt  by  the  spectre  of  a  five-and-six-a-week 
villa  out  at  sea. 


Snap-shot  Competition,  Certificate. 

H.  J.  Smith  Belgian  fishing  Boat.  Harrogate. 


©ur  prises. 

SNAP-SHOT  COMPETITION. 

A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  is  given  every  month  for  the 
best  snap-shot,  and  also  certificates  to  a  few  of 
special  merit. 

RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  snapshot 
coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  current  issue. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  pictures  as  desired, 
provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner  and  bear  the  nom-de-plume  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  name  and  address  of  the  competitor  should 
be  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope  also  bearing  the  nom-de- 
p lume  on  the  outside. 

All  photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted, 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than 
the  25th  of  each  month.  Those  which  arrive  after  this  date 
will  be  included  in  the  succeeding  month’s  competition. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  Editor  to 
reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones 
be  returned. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

Competitors  residing  out  of  the  British  Isles  but  in  Europe 
are  allowed  to  use  the  coupon  of  the  month  previous,  and 
those  beyond  Europe  may  use  a  coupon  of  any  date. 

THE  OCTOBER  SNAP-SHOTS. 

What  a  lot  of  clever  photographers  there  are 
among  the  readers  of  the  Junior !  The  snap-shot 
competition  has  once  more  shown  this  beyond 


doubt,  many  of  the  entries  being  so  good  as  to- 
render  the  judging  again  a  task  of  much  labour. 
Technically  there  was  hardly  a  fault  to  be  found, 
brilliancy  and  clearness  being  the  general  rule. 
The  subjects  were  varied  and  interesting,  but 
there  was  a  strong  savour  of  the  seaside  holidays 
running  through  the  whole  Cattle  studies  were 
rather  neglected,  and  figures  even  more  so.  We 
should  like  to  see  more  attempts  at  the  production 
of  artistic  snap-shots,  not  merely  haphazard  work, 
but  pictures  in  which  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
composition  and  lighting.  By  “  snap-shots  ”  we 
do  not  mean  purely  instantaneous  pictures  taken 
in  the  roV<,th  part  of  a  second,  but  photographs 
of  those  hundred  and  one  charming  bits  of  sun 
and  shade,  form  and  effect,  which  are  only  open 
to  the  man  with  the  hand-camera  whose  ever- 
ready  lens  can  catch  them  before  they  fade. 

The  Prize  — The  winning  picture  “Unloading,” 
by  “Arts,”  A  M.  Morrison,  42,  Grafton  Street, 
Glasgow,  is  a  fine  piece  of  work.  The  stranded 
boat  in  conjunction  with  the  cart  forms  a 
pyramidal  composition  which  is  most  pleasing  to 
the  eye  The  clouds  are  in  harmony  with  the 
subject. 

Certificates. —  “Port  Patrick,”  by  “  Pyro,” 
John  Montgomery,  18,  Hanover  Street,  Stranraer, 
although  not  strikingly  pictorial  is  an  excellent 
photograph  of  breaking  surf,  and  the  “Belgian 
Fishing  Boat,”  by  “Gouda,”  H.  J.  Smith, 
Beachville,  Harrogate,  is  particularly  noticeable 
for  the  beautiful  rendering  of  the  water.  C.  J. 
Inston,  South  Cheine  Street,  Liverpool,  sends  a 
picture  of  shipping  which  would  delight  the 
heart  of  a  Yicat  Cole,  and  Miss  Glendinning’s 
“  Hay-time  ”  is  a  pretty  bit  of  pastoral  scenery. 
Both  artistically  and  technically  E.  J.  Woolley, 
10,  Mayfield  Road,  Kersal,  Manchester,  scores 
with  “  Washerwomen,  Lake  Como,”  and  he, 
with  the  other  competitors  named  above  have 
been  awarded  certificates. 

The  following  deserve  mention  : — “  Cleo’s  ” 
pieture  of  an  old  cottage  is  very  fair  in  the 
matter  of  composition  and  arrangement,  the 
branches  breaking  up  the  bare  sky  very  nicely, 
but  it  is  harsh  and  cold.  View  Finder’s  photo¬ 
graph  of  “  The  Mill,  Lynton,”  is  a  pretty  bit  of 
work,  but  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  the 
guide  book  style  of  illustration  about  it.  “  Putting 
Out  to  Sea,”  by  T.  H.  B  ,  showing  boats  leaving 
the  entrance  of  a  harbour,  is  good,  but  a  more 
effective  sky  is  required  to  make  a  picture  of  it. 
What  can  be  done  by  careful  vignetting  is  seen 
in  the  picture  of  “  A  Mersey  Ferry  Boat,  by 
Liverpudlian,  and  “  A  Stroll  Round  Weymouth,” 
by  Buldud  is  a  similar  instance.  Marine's 
pieture  of  “  Eastbourne  Beach  ”  is  spoilt  by  too 
much  detail,  every  pebble  showing  distinctly, 
otherwise  the  composition  would  be  good.  In  a 
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■“  Cooling  Stream,”  by  Snap,  the  cow  in  the 
foreground  might  have  been  dispensed  with  to 
advantage,  and  in  “Evening,”  by  Juno,  the 
cattle  should  have  been  a  little  nearer  the 
spectator.  The  sky  in  this  picture  is  most 
I  effective.  Another,  “  Eventide,”  by  Salopia,  is 
noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  the  artist  has  used 
i  judgment  in  the  cutting  down  of  his  print  to  suit 
his  subject.  “  Thrashing  Machine,”  by  Minerva, 
although  rather  spoilt  by  an  overplus  of  detail, 


required  an  exposure  of  at  least  thirty  seconds  ? 
It  is  very  good,  but  it  does  not  quite  come  under 
the  heading  of  instantaneous  work.  A  view  of 
“  Eocks,  Scarborough,”  has  much  of  its  effect 
spoilt  by  the  bad  joining  of  the  sky  to  the  rest  of 
the  picture.  Metropole’s  “  Inverkip  Glen”  is 
pretty,  though  a  little  commonplace,  and  “Village 
Street,”  by  Prawn,  shows  decided  signs  of  the 
camera  having  moved  during  the  exposure.  “  A 
Morning  Dip,”  by  Tavy,  is  a  good  snap-shot  taken 
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and  a  lack  of  it  in  some  parts  deserves  mention, 
and  “  Bridge  on  the  Llugwy,  N.W.,”  by  Wivern,  is 
excellent  both  technically  and  pictorially.  As  a 
piece  of  instantaneous  work  Collegiate’s  “  Grand 
■Circle  ”  is  excellent,  and  the  “  Brighton  Waves,” 
by  Horse  Shoe,  are  equally  meritorious.  “  Ship¬ 
ping  Study,”  by  Northgate,  and  “  Market  Day, 
Antwerp,”  by  M.  B.  Patal,  are  both  fine  examples 
of  sharp  focussing  and  well  exposed  negatives. 
What  persuaded  Toby  to  send  in  as  a  snap-shot 
"the  interior  of  the  church,  which  must  have 


in  the  baths,  Tavistock,  the  water  has  a  liquid 
appearance  rarely  seen  in  a  photograph,  and  an 
“Obstacle  Eace,”  by  Sweetbriar,  is  very  amusing. 
In  “  Springtime,”  Cbromos  has  obtained  for  what 
would  have  been  a  fairly  good  picture  one  of  the 
vilest  tones  which  it  has  ever  been  our  misfortune 
to  see,  and  Lancastarian’s  photograph  of  the 
“  Tichnabruich  Post  Office,”  with  every  brick  and 
sign  showing  distinctly,  is  most  unsatisfactory 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  though  it  is 
technically  perfect.  Caxtonian,  Isochromatic, 
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Park,  Foto,  Jummy,  Graphic,  Liberty,  Pierette, 
Woden,  Sparrow,  Doxey,  Olympia,  Oxonia, 
Lika-Joko,  Argosy,  Chromos,  Spot,  Rob,  Toby  2, 
Esca,  and  Choriza  are  all  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  honourable  mention  column. 

RESULTS  OF  FIGURE  STUDIES 
COMPETITIONS. 

Policeman. — This  competition  has  been  the 
least  successful  as  regards  numbers  of  any  of  the 
series.  Possibly  our  readers  were  afraid  that  the 
Minion  of  the  Law  would  return  the  compliment 
and  take  them.  The  only  persons  who  are  not 
awed  by  the  majesty  and  deportment  of  these 
officials  are  their  near  relatives,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  dearth  of  policeman-relations  among  our 
subscribers.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding 
the  prize  to  “  Shakebacon,”  John  Mathieson,  72, 
Earl  Street,  Nottingham. 

Postman. — For  this  competition,  also,  there 
were  only  a  small  number  of  entries.  In  some  of 
these  slight  originality  was  displayed  in  the 
posing  of  the  figures,  but  the  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  ordeal  of  photographing  a  live  postman 
seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  tremor  in  the  photo¬ 
grapher  which  has  communicated  itself  to  the 
camera,  and  has  produced  fuzzy  and  out  of  focus 
negatives  in  many  cases.  We  award  the  prize  to 
“  Wantum,”  J.  B.  Machlaehlan,  Allan  Street, 
Blairgowrie,  and  a  certificate  to  “Alpha,”  G.  W. 
Taylor,  20,  South  Parade,  Cleckheaton.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  a  real  postman,  and  the  portrait,  with, 
of  course,  the  exception  of  the  exposure,  is  his 
own  work  entirely.  ' 

Milkman. — Milkmen,  not  being  Government 
officials,  were  apparently  less  difficult  to  approach, 
and  quite  a  quantity  of  milkmen  and  boys  have 
come  to  hand.  They  were  of  all  species,  from 
the  dapper  dairyman  with  his  stylish  “  float  ”  to 
the  horny-handed  son  of  toil  carrying  his  battered 
pails  by  means  of  a  yoke.  The  ancient  triumphed 
over  the  modern  this  time,  and  the  float  had  to 
give  way  for  the  pails.  The  cream  of  the  com¬ 
petition  was  sent  in  by  “  Wymondham,”  H.  A. 
Ayton,  Florence  Villa,  Murchison  Road,  Leyton, 
Essex,  who  has  risen  to  the  occasion  and  takes 
the  prize.  A  certificate  is  given  to  “  Comet,” 
Miss  A.  Arbuthnot,  Brentsbrook,  Dorking. 

Little  Boy  and  Little  Girl. — Although  very 
well  supported  this  competition  has  been  dis¬ 
appointing  as  a  whole.  When  announced  we 
thought  that  the  natural  grace  of  the  subjects, 
and  the  ease  with  which  sitters  could  be  obtained, 
would  lead  to  most  artistic  and  pleasing  results. 
But  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  With 
a  few  exceptions  every  competitor  seemed  to 
imagine  that  we  wanted  little  boys  and  girls 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes.  We  didn’t.  We 
wanted  them  au  naturel,  in  their  everyday 


costumes  and  in  their  everyday  attitudes.  There 
was  too  much  of  the  studio  chair,  table,  and  vase 
work  all  round.  And  again,  most  of  the  young¬ 
sters  in  the  first  class  were  taken  at  that  period 
of  their  existence  when  the  skirts  are  cast  aside 
and  the  garments  of  maturer  age  donned.  Now 
this  is  the  very  worst  time  that  little  boys  can 
be  photographed,  their  limbs  not  possessing  that 
symmetry  and  proportion  which  is  seen  at  its 
best  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen. 
Possibly  the  title  “  little  ”  proved  slightly  mis¬ 
leading.  In  both  classes  bad  focussing  and 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  sitter  were  much  in 
evidence.  We  award  the  prize  for  the  “  Little 
Boy,”  photograph  to  Mr.  J.  Townsend,  8,  May 
Street,  Newland,  Hull,  and  for  the  “  Little  Girl  ” 
to  Mr.  J.  E.  Rayner,  119,  High  Street,  Camden 
Town,  London.  Certificates  in  the  little  boy 
competition  are  given  to  “Sir  Ludar,”  W.  H. 
Barker,  Barnham,  Thelford,  Norfolk  :  and  to 
“Frank,”  W.  H.  Wastel,  South  Woodford,  Essex. 
“  Sir  Ludar’s”  boy  is  well  posed  but  not  in  focus, 
and  “  Fabian”  has  a  good  model  and  would  have 
scored  with  regard  to  position  had  not  the  feet 
been  so  awkardly  placed.  Among  the  little  girls  a 
fine  head  is  sent  by  “Frank”  whose  little  boy  is 
reproduced  on  cover;  a  strikingly  lighted  study 
by  “Radieko;”  and  a  most  life-like  portrait  of  a 
little  nigger  by  “98  Instanto.” 

NEW  PRIZES  FOR  WINTER  WORK. 

Family  Group  Competition  (closing  January 
20th,  1895). — A  prize  of  P*s.  6d.  for  the  best 
photograph  of  a  Family  Group  taken  on  Christmas 
Day  next,  in  the  open  air,  say  at  the  front  door 
of  the  house,  or  if  this  be  not  convenient  at  the 
back  door,  or  in  the  garden.  The  coupon  must 
be  signed  by  the  head  of  the  household. 

Snow  Man  Competition  (closing  Feb.  20th). — 
A  “  Sun  Pictures  ”  Album,  value  10s.  6d.,  for  the 
best  photograph  of  a  Snow  Man,  with  any  figures 
around  which  may  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
picture. 

RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  November 
issue 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon.  They  may  be  any  size  not  larger  than  half-plate. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  nom-de-plume  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  name  and  address  of  the  competitor  should 
bo  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope,  also  bearing  the  nom-de- 
plume  on  the  outside. 

All  photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted, 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than 
the  dates  specified  above. 

Packages  must  be  marked  on  outside  “  Family  Group 
Competition,”  “  Snow  Man,”  etc.,  according  to  class. 

The  prize  pictures  will  be  reproduced,  and  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor.  In  no  case  will  unsuccessful  ones 
be  returned. 

The  necessary  coupons  are  given  in  the  November 
issue. 
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©ur  XaboratorE- 

Dr.  Miethe  states  that  ruby  lamp  chimneys  are 
not  safe  after  they  have  been  in  use  for  any 
length  of  time. 

The  use  of  weak  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  after 
development  is  said  to  counteract  the  ill- effects  of 
developers  on  the  hands. 

To  Produce  a  Black  Tone  on  Blue  Paper. — 
The  blue  print  is  placed  in  a  dish  of  water  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been  added, 
then  passed  into  a  bath  made  as  follows : — 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  J  oz. 

Water  . .  5  oz. 

In  this  the  image  turns  an  orange  colour.  It  is 
then  immersed  in 

Gallic  acid .  £  oz. 

Water .  5  oz. 

and  is  finally  washed  in  water  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added. 

Here  is  an  idea  which  is  so  ancient  as  to  be 
almost  new.  Make  a  transparency  of  a  negative 
which  shows  water,  sky  and  foliage.  Then,  with 
lantern  slide  paints  colour  over  the  trees  and 
water  with  a  chrome  or  some  other  yellow.  Var¬ 
nish  and  allow  to  dry.  Saturate  a  small  portion  of 
chloride  of  cobalt  in  water,  and  apply  while  the 
varnished  side  of  the  positive  is  in  a  sticky  state. 
The  result  will  be  a  picture  which  will  foretell 
the  weather  pretty  correctly.  If  the  day  is  to  be 
fine  the  sky  will  be  blue,  the  trees  a  brilliant 
green,  and  the  whole  transparency  a  mass  of 
colour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wet  period  is  to 
be  expected  the  leaves  will  turn  a  dull  brown,  the 
water  look  muddy  and  the  sky  grey.  The  reason 
is  very  simple.  In  a  dry  atmosphere  cloride  of 
cobalt  turns  from  pink  to  blue,  this  showing 
through  the  yellow  foundation  gives  the  various 
other  tints.  In  damp  air  the  colour  returns  to 
pink,  and  this  gives  the  cneerless  effect  of  a  dull 
and  rainy  day. 

The  following  developer  was  recommended 
recently  at  the  New  York  Society  : — 

No.  1.  Saturated  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda. 
No.  2.  Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
No.  3.  Saturated  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda, 
6  ozs. ;  dry  pyro,  2  ozs. 

For  a  normal  developer  take — 

No.  1 .  8  ozs. 

No.  2 .  4  „ 

No.  8 .  2  „ 

This  will  keep  a  long  time,  and  the  developer 
which  has  been  used  will  keep  and  should  be 
preserved.  The  old  developer  is  best  for  over¬ 
exposed  plates,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient  more 
of  the  pyro  solution,  No.  3,  should  be  added. 
For  a  plate  having  a  very  short  exposure,  less  of 
the  pyro  solution  and  more  of  No.  2  should  be 


used.  For  normal  exposures  the  developer  works 
best  when  equal  parts  of  old  and  new  developer 
are  mixed.  Bromide  of  ammonia  or  potash  can 
be  used,  but  in  that  case  the  developer  will  not 
keep  and  should  be  thrown  away.  With  a  little 
practice,  however,  the  operator  has  entire  control 
of  the  development  without  the  use  of  a  bromide. 

A  “  One-solution  ”  Developer. — The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  recently  recommended 
the  following  “  one-solution  ”  developer  : — 

Metol  .  60  grains 

Hydroquinone .  30  ,, 

Sulphite  of  soda .  1  ounce 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  1  ,, 

Water  .  15  ounces 

This  forms  the  stock  solution,  and  for  use  is 
diluted  with  from  one  to  three  volumes  of  water, 
according  to  the  degree  of  density  desired,  the 
more  concentrated  the  solution  tne  greater  the 
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vigour  of  the  image.  To  secure  contrast,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  mere  density,  the  solution  should 
be  used  more  dilute,  and  its  action  prolonged, 
while  softness  is  promoted  by  the  use  of  stronger 
solution.  The  solution  may  be  used  as  given 
above,  but  we  prefer,  for  ordinary  purposes,  to 
add  a  fair  dose  of  bromide  of  potassium — not  less 
than  one  grain  to  each  ounce  of  stock  solution  ; 
or  this  may  be  kept  as  a  separate  solution  if  the 
mixture  is  to  be  used  chiefly  for  very  short  ex¬ 
posures,  in  which  case  the  developer  ceases  to  be 
a  “  one-solution,”  but  with  the  quantity  of 
bromide  given,  exposures  of  a  fraction  of  a  second 
in  the  studio  are  quite  possible,  a  slightly  longer 
development  being  all  that  is  necessary. 

A  Universal  Combined  Toning  and  Fixing 
Bath. — “  Amos  Keyter,”  writing  in  the  Australian 
Photo  Journal ,  says  : — “  For  a  long  time  past  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  find  a  method  by  which 
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I  could  finish  an  occasional  print  without  the 
trouble  of  mixing  numerous  baths,  which,  after 
use,  have  to  be  thrown  away,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  endless  washings  necessary  between  each  bath. 
With  this  object  in  view,  I  have  experimented  for 
some  years  past,  trying  to  produce  a  combined 
toning  and  fixing  bath  suitable  for  all  papers, 
and  that  could  be  bottled  up  and  ready  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  This  I  think  I  have  at  last 
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discovered.  I  can  get  clearer  whites  on  P.O.P. 
than  when  using  separate  baths,  also  a  large 
variety  of  tones  ranging  from  very  warm  to  purple 
and  decided  blue  black.  The  bath  is  made  up  as 


follows  : — 

Alum  . 2  drams. 

Water  . .  . . .  15  ounces. 

Hypo  . . .  4  ,, 

Citric  acid . 50  grains. 

Lead  acetate . . . 60  ,, 

Sulphocyanide  of  arnmonia  ..  3  drams. 


Mix  in  order  given.  After  standing  at  least  24 
hours,  carefully  filter  to  remove  precipitate 
formed  ;  add  gold  as  required.  I  add  the  contents 
of  15  grain  tube  at  once  for  convenience  ;  one 
grain  is  ample  to  tone  24  half  plate  prints,  The 
working,  which  is  as  follows,  is  very  simple  : — 
Put  the  unleashed  prints  straight  into  the  bath  ; 
about  ten  minutes  will  tone  P.O.P. ;  albumen 
paper  takes  from  15  to  20  minutes.  Decide  tone 
by  looking  at  the  print  in  the  bath,  not  by  looking 
through  them — they  look  colder  when  in  the  bath, 
and  that  will  be  the  tone  when  dry.  The  bath 
improves  greatly  by  keeping  and  tones  quicker. 
After  prints  are  toned  put  into  water  and  wash  ; 
do  not  leave  them  to  soak.  After  six  changes  of 
clean  water,  I  have  tested  prints  for  hypo  and 
acidity,  and  found  no  trace  of  either,  so  that  they 
should  be  permanent.” 


IRotes  aitfc  Queries. 

This  column  is  open  to  the  free  interchange  of  opinion 
among  readers.  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  letters, 
questions  or  answers.  They  are  invited  to  communicate 
the  methods  they  find  best,  the  formulae  they  approve,  the 
dodges  they  recommend,  or  inquiries  they  wish  to  make. 
Each  note  or  query  should  be  written  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  not  smaller  than  an  ordinary  sheet  of  note  paper. 
Full  name  and  address  should  be  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet  if  not  intended  for  publication.  Brevity  is  an 
essential  qualification. 

Toning. — How  can  I  get  warm  brown  tones  in 
Ilford  gelatino-chloride  prints?  I  use  Powell’s 
compressed  toning  baths,  but  prints  come  out  a 
purplish-brown  colour.  H.  J.  T. 

Who  can  recommend  a  print  washer?  I  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  water.  W.  Oioen. 

Carbonate. — When  carbonate  of  soda  is  given 
in  a  developing  formula  does  it  mean  the  real 
carbonate  or  that  used  for  household  purposes  ? 
F.  Muggleton. 

Copying  Hymns. — I  want  to  make  some  hymn 
slides.  How  am  I  to  set  to  work?  Alfred  Unwin. 

Plash  Light. — Has  anyone  taken  a  flash  light 
portrait  in  an  ordinary  room?  If  so,  please  give 
method  and  exposure.  Phiztaker. 

Varnishing.  —  Can  anyone  tell  me  why  my 
negatives  when  varnished  dry  rough  in  places  ? 
P.  B.  A. 

Oil  Lamp. — How  can  I  prevent  my  oil  enlarging 
lantern  from  smelling?  I  burn  paraffin.  J.  E.  G. 

Gloss  on  Prints. — Will  someone  please  give 
me  their  method  of  mounting  enamelled  prints 
without  destroying  the  gloss  ?  IF.  T.  Rae. 

Process  Work. — Is  it  possible  for  an  amateur 
photographer  to  take  up  process  work  (in  line) 
without  heavy  expenditure  for  apparatus  ?  P. 
Pyroslane. 

Keeping  Solutions. — If  you  use  nitric  acid  in 
your  stock  solution,  add  the  nitric  acid  (20  drops) 
to  the  water  before  the  pyro.  The  solution  will 
then  keep  good  for  a  considerable  period.  H.  I.  T. 

Copying. — Fix  the  print  near  a  window  so  that 
the  light  comes  from  one  side,  or  fix  it  up  out  of 
doors  if  more  convenient,  then  place  the  camera 
in  front,  and  focus.  In  copying  same  size  with 
an  8-ineh  lens,  the  lens  must  be  16  inches  from 
print,  and  ground  glass  16  inches  from  lens. 
Exposure  will  depend  upon  the  light,  stop  used, 
and  speed  of  plate.  Try  one  minute  at // 11,  rapid 
plate,  indoors  ;  or  half  minute  outdoors,  midday. 
Codbeck. 

Yellowness  in  Bromides. — You  do  not  say  if 
you  are  using  oxalate  or  hydrokinone.  If  the 
latter,  it  will  be  from  development  being  very 
much  prolonged  owing  to  a  weak  developer  or 
under-exposure.  Variation  in  temperature  has 
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an  important  influence  upon  the  strength  of 
action.  Too  cold  almost  stops  development,  and 
a  few  degrees  over-heating  accelerates  it.  More 
than  75°  will  dissolve  the  film  (pp.  60  and  72  in 
Bromide  Paper  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Just).  Codbeck. 

Non-Staining  Developer. — Mix  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  sulphite  of  soda  with  your  washing  soda. 
Anhydrous  carb.  soda  does  not  stain  so  much  as 
common  carb.  soda.  Codbeck. 

Keeping  Solution. — I  have  kept  the  following 
solution  for  18  months  in  perfect  state  : — - 

Stock  Solution. 

Pyro  .  1  oz. 

Metabisulphite  Potash  .  £  ,, 

Ammonium  Bromide  .  £  ,, 

Water .  to  make  11  ozs. 

For  use- 

Stock  solution  .... 

Water  . 

and 

Ammonia  . 

Water . 

Equal  parts.  Codbeck 

A  Non-Staining  Developer. — In  reply  to  “M 
D,”  a  pyro-soda  developer  will  not  stain  the 
fingers  if  well  washed  off  before  putting  fingers 
into  hypo.  I  have  tried  this,  and  find  that  it  is  a 
certain  way  of  keeping  fingers  free  from  stains. 
Never  put  fingers  into  hypo  dish  with  pyro  upon 
them,  or  stains  are  certain  to  follow.  I  don’t  see 
why  plates  should  be  stained  if  plenty  of  sulphite 
of  soda  is  used  in  developer  and  plates  well 
washed  before  going  into  hypo.  C.  F.  I. 

A  Toning  Difficulty. — Either  your  prints  are 
weak  or  the  gold  bath  is  too  strong.  If  the 
ordinary  sulphocyanide  bath  is  used,  and  the 
prints  soaked  in  salt  and  water  first,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  slaty  tones  or  getting 
rich  brown  tones,  which  are  obtained  by  not  toning 
so  long.  W.  Thomas. 

Yellowness  in  Bromides. — Prolonged  develop¬ 
ment  will  cause  yellow  prints  by  depositing  iron 
in  the  paper.  It  is  also  caused  by  imperfect 
fixation,  or  by  the  use  of  an  old  developer,  R.  P. 


A  Non- Staining  Developer.  —  A  pyro-soda 
developer  that  does  not  stain  fingers  or  plates  is 
made  as  follows  : — 

A 

Pyro .  60  grains. 

Metabisulphite  .  60  ,, 

Water .  10  ozs. 

B 

Carbonate  of  soda . 600  grains. 

Water  .  to  10  ozs. 


Mix  in  equal  parts  for  use.  H.  Sanders. 


Keeping  Solutions. — Leave  out  the  nitric  acid 
and  make  as  follows Dissolve  1  ounce  of 
metabisulphite  of  potash  in  4  ounces  of  water, 
pour  on  to  a  freshly  opened  bottle  of  pyro,  and 
make  up  to  6  ounces  with  water.  This  will  keep 
eighteen  months.  -/.  Briggs. 

Permanent  Prints. — This  is  an  open  question. 
Probably  in  the  black  tones  there  is  more  gold 
deposited,  and  the  extra  gold  would  be  more 
permanent  than  the  silver  ;  but  the  amount  of 
gold  in  any  case  is  so  small  that  practically  there 
would  be  no  difference.  S.  Ridgway. 

Oiled  Tissue. — Don’t  destroy  the  oiled  tissue 
paper  in  which  P.O.P.  is  wrapped.  It  has  many 
uses.  For  rubbing  down  prints  when  mountingit 
is  admirable,  as  it  does  not  stick  even  though  the 
prints  are  damp.  It  makes  excellent  vignetting 
screens,  using  varying  thicknesses  to  get’gradation. 
It  may  be  used  for  covering  weak  negatives  while 
printing.  It  is  good  for  packing  exposed  plates, 
after  placing  them  film  to  film.  It  may  be  used 
to  cover  any  portion  of  a  negative  that  prints  too 
rapidly.  P.  P. 


W.  Barker  Little  boy  Competition.  Certificate.  Norfolk. 


©ur  Booftsbelt 

Publishers  are  requested  to  give  the  prices  of  books 
sent  for  review. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a  monthly  magazine  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  physical  education  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  It  deals  with  athletics,  gymnastics,  cycling, 
etc.  (Published  by  G.  Philip  &  Son,  32,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.) 

Art  Folio  of  Permanent  Photographs.  (W. 
Tylar.)  This  is  an  excellent  set  of  six  collotype 
engravings  about  23  x  17,  showing  views  of  Alton 
Towers,  Tintern  Abbey,  Chepstow  Castle,  etc. 
The  publishers  announce  that  the  present  port¬ 
folio  is  an  experiment,  and  from  this  it  may  be 


. . .  .  2  ozs. 

....18  „ 

2  drachms. 
20  ozs. 
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gathered  that  others  will  be  issued  if  the  first  is  a 
success.  All  we  can  say  is  that  if  it  is  not  it 
ought  to  be. 

Eastman’s  Bromide  Paper:  Its  Uses  and  Manipu¬ 
lation.  A  useful  pamphlet  giving  many  practical 
details. 

Among  the  hundred  and  twenty-four  practical 
original  articles  in  the  forthcoming  Anthony’s 
International  Annual,  the  following  will  be  of 
special  interest.  “  The  Camera  in  the  Field,”  by 
W.  D  Farrington  ;  “A  Word  about  the  Swing 
Back,”  by  F.  Dundas  Todd;  “Architecture  and 
the  Camera,”  by  C.  H.  Bothamley,  Nineteen  full 
page  illustrations,  besides  two  actual  photographs, 
will  embellish  this  much-to-be-looked-forward-to 
production. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  of  the  readers  who  care  to 
send  prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will 
be  illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package  marked  “  Critical 
Column  ”  on  outside,  and  name  and  address  of  sender 
should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by  one  corner  to  back 
of  print.  A  nom-de-plume  may  be  added  for  publication. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  accompany  each  print  sent. 

Hand-Camera. — This  is  a  photograph  taken 
with  a  hand-camera  which  cost  the  owner  only 
five  shillings.  It  is  very  good,  considering  the 
instrument  employed,  beautifully  sharp  and 


Waiting  to  be  Taken. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  “  Hand-Camera.” 


distinct,  and  equal  in  many  respects  to  work 
done  by  most  expensive  apparatus.  It  does  not 
call  for  criticism  from  an  art  standard,  being 
merely  sent  as  a  specimen  of  w'hat  can  be  done 
at  little  cost. 


Jummy. — Your  print  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
In  the  first  place  the  camera  has  not  been  held 
level :  this  makes  the  sea  appear  to  run  down 
hill.  Secondly,  there  has  been  a  slight  movement 
of  the  camera  during  the  exposure,  and  this  has 
caused  a  fuzzy  appearance  all  over,  especially 
noticeable  on  the  horizon.  There  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  attempt  at  composition  on  your 
part.  You  simply  wanted  a  photo  of  a  beach,  and 
took  things  as  you  happened  to  find  them  without 
walking  about  to  find  the  best  point  of  view. 

Cockle  Gatherers. — You  have  had  all  the 
elements  of,  and  have  almost  succeeded  in 


Cockle  Gatherers  (the  real). 


obtaining,  a  work  of  art.  The  faults  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  composition  is  too  straight,  the  horse, 
cart  and  figures  all  being  on  one  plane.  On 
looking  at  the  print  another  question  arises : 
“What  are  they  all  stopping  for?”  To  have 
their  photos  taken,  of  course!  Consciousness  of 


Cockle  Gatherers  (the  ideal). 


the  camera  is  a  thing  which  should  be  avoided  in 
all  figure  studies,  and  you  do  not  seem  to  have 
borne  this  in  mind.  The  little  girl  ought  to  have 
been  nearer  the  foreground.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  the  woman  had  led  the  horse  by  the  head, 
and  her  feet  made  to  express  locomotion.  She 
should  have  looked  out  to  sea.  The  elderly  lady 
on  the  left  hand  side  is  in  a  good  position.  The 
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man  might  have  carried  the  child  on  his 
shoulder.  The  rough  sketch  given  here  alongside 
a  reproduction  of  your  photograph  serves  to  show 
what  might  have  been  done  more  clearly  than 
a  description  in  words. 

Lancastrian. — It  would  require  a  very  skilful 
photographer  to  make  a  satisfactory  picture  from 
such  materials  as  you  have  had.  A  strong  and 
characteristic  sky  would  be  needed,  and  the  cattle 
ought  to  be  more  spread  out.  The  two 
white  cows  in  close  juxtaposition  have  a  curious 
patchy  effect  when  viewed  from  a  little  distance. 
You  have  not  held  the  camera  straight. 

Stereo. — A  fine  picture,  with  only  one  fault. 
Why  was  not  the  mowing  machine  more  central  ? 


Hay  Time.  Submitted  for  criticism  by  ‘Stereo.” 


Its  present  position  makes  the  composition  lop¬ 
sided. 

Aeneas. — The  scene  you  have  photographed  is 
a  very  pretty  one,  but  you  have  not  chosen  a  good 
position.  If  you  had  stood  a  little  further  back  so 
that  the  branches  of  the  tree  on  the  right  hand 
side  could  have  hung  across  the  top  of  the  picture 
you  would  have  effected  a  great  improvement.  A 
figure  or  two,  carefully  posed,  are  wanted  to  give 
life  to  the  bare  and  uninteresting  road. 

E.  T.  W. — Your  print  is  bad  technically.  There 
seems  to  be  no  depth  in  it,  and  it  ought  never  to 
have  been  printed  on  matt  paper  as  what  little 
detail  there  is  is  quite  lost  by  the  process.  The 
negative  must  be  very  weak,  and  is  doubtless  under¬ 
exposed.  Something  is  needed  to  fill  up  the  bare 
patch  in  the  left  hand  bottom  corner. 


White. — Your  photograph  of  a  drawing-room 
is  poor  in  many  respects.  The  exposure  seems  to 
have  been  fairly  correct,  but  your  lens  is  either 
bad  or  you  have  moved  the  camera  while  the  cap 
was  off.  There  is  a  patchy  appearance  under  the 
table  which  looks  like  fog.  You  should  make 
another  and  more  careful  trial. 

Pyro. — This  is  a  picture  of  a  marshy  waste 
taken  in  the  twilight.  Its  faults  are,  firstly,  too 
much  foreground.  If  an  inch  had  been  taken  off 
the  bottom  the  ensemble  would  have  been  much 
more  picturesque.  In  the  second  place,  the  sky 
is  not  sufficiently  striking.  There  ought  to  be 
more  light  on  the  horizon ;  this  would  have 
been  reflected  in  the  water,  and  thrown  up  the 
reeds  with  greater  effect. 

Dingle. — A  photograph  of  two  prosaic  persons 
sitting  on  a  charmingly  rustic  bridge  in  the  midst 
of  an  almost  perfect  pictorial  landscape.  Oh, 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  “  Dingle.” 


Dingle !  why  didn’t  you  turn  out  a  picture  worthy 
of  your  surroundings?  Even  with  the  models 
you  had  at  hand  you  could  have  done  something 
better.  Were  they  forced  to  stare  at  the  camera 
as  if  it  were  the  Gorgon’s  head?  Even  if  they 
were  married  they  might  have  pretended  they 
were  lovers  again,  and  walked  arm-in-arm  down 
the  bank  of  the  rivulet.  It  would  not  have  been 
a  great  strain,  and  would  have  been  soon  over. 
What  are  those  white  patches  in  the  distance  ? 
Cows!  The  very  thing  needed !  Why  didn’t  you 
try  to  get  them  nearer  the  foreground  ?  Perhaps 
you  are  unused  to  cows,  and  don’t  like  to  agitate 
them.  Well,  your  timidity  has  lost  you  a  picture. 

A  Beginner.  —  Your  photograph  is  easy  to 
criticise.  You  have  been  much  too  near  the 
group,  to  begin  with;  and  it  is  not  considered 
quite  the  thing  to  cut  off  the  upper  portion  of  the 
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face  when  taking  a  portrait.  Then  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  bad,  all  the  heads  being  almost  parallel. 
The  two  bigger  girls  should  have  stood  at  each 
side  of  the  lady,  and  all  should  have  either  looked 
at  the  camera  or  at  a  book.  Groups  are  difficult 
to  manage,  and  you  had  better  try  landscapes  or 
single  portraits  at  first.  Although  not  in  perfect 
focus,  your  negative  in  the  matter  of  development, 
printing,  etc.,  is  correct. 

Dipper. — For  a  first  attempt  your  photograph 
is  above  the  average.  Of  course,  it  has  no  pictorial 
value,  as  you  have  evidently  exposed  your  plate 


Little  Girl  Competition.  Prize  Photograph. 

J.  E.  Rayner  Camden  Town,  N.W. 

merely  as  a  trial  on  the  first  view  you  came  across. 
We  should  say  it  is  slightly  over-exposed. 

Phizxaker. — Not  at  all  bad,  but  rather  flat. 
You  want  a  more  interesting  foreground  and 
better  lighting. 

Nemo. — Your  negative  is  slightly  under-exposed, 
otherwise  you  would  have  had  a  very  passable 
print  of  a  dainty  little  view.  You  ought  not  to 


have  let  those  two  individuals  stand  in  the  centre 
of  the  plank  bridge.  Their  attitude  is  much  too 
stiff,  and  although  they  are  not  unpicturesque  in 
themselves,  the  photograph  would  not  have  suffered 
by  their  eradication. 

Kit. — A  nicely  chosen  picture,  which  makes 
the  most  of  a  rather  poor  subject.  The  railway 
embankment  is  too  straight  to  be  picturesque,  but 
you  have  done  the  best  you  could  with  the  two 
trees  to  break  it  up.  There  is  too  much  bare 
roadway  showing.  You  ought  to  have  introduced 
a  figure  to  relieve  the  monotony.  A  boy  fishing 
would  have  been  capital. 


©ur  JEMtor’s  Corner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed ;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue.  —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

The  event  of  the  month  in  our  little  world  has 
been  the  rapid  sale  of  the  first  book  in  our  series 
of  manuals.  The  experiment  may  be  pronounced 
a  great  success,  and  another  edition  of  “  Snap¬ 
shot  Photography  ”  will  have  to  be  printed,  prob¬ 
ably  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  meantime 
No.  2  of  the  series,  “  The  Dark-room,”  is  in  the 
press,  and  will  be  ready  soon  after  the  present 
issue  of  the  magazine  itself.  To  facilitate  the 
prompt  supply  of  these  books,  it  is  recommended 
that  intending  purchasers  should  give  a  standing 
order  to  their  dealer  or  bookseller  for  each  issue 
to  be  supplied  immediately  it  appears. 

* 

*  * 

What  about  our  Christmas  Number?  Well, 
the  price  will  be  as  usual,  2d.,  though  the  con¬ 
tents  will  be  above  the  average.  The  principal 
features  are  as  follows  : — Adelaide  Skeel  will  write 
her  photographic  autobiography,  under  the  title 
of  “  The  One  I  Knew  the  Best  of  All.”  Three 
reproductions  from  her  own  camera  will  illustrate 
the  matter.  Peter  Eland  will  deal  with  the  art 
side  of  the  question  in  “  Something  from  Nothing,” 
and  will  show  us  several  photographs  to  indicate 
how  it  is  done.  Other  interesting  articles  not  yet 
decided  upon  and  the  usual  notes  will  make  up 
what  we  hope  will  be  regarded  as  a  capital 
number.  A  special  full  page  supplement  illus¬ 
tration,  entitled  “A  Catastrophy,”  will  also  be 
given. 
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The  old-established  custom  of  giving  presents 
at  the  festive  season  is,  most  of  us  are  agreed,  an 
excellent  one  which  ought  not  to  be  discouraged. 
At  the  risk  of  being  dubbed  “  cheeky  ”  we  are 
going  to  ask  you,  dear  reader,  for  our  Christmas 
Box.  We  also  presume  to  go  even  a  step  further 
and  specify  what  we  should  like.  Buy  an  extra 
copy  of  the  Christmas  Number  and  send  it  to  a 
friend  who  would  be  likely  to  subscribe.  Or  as 
alternative  send  us  a  post  card  asking  for  as  many 
circulars  as  you  are  able  to  distribute.  Either 
service  will  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  us. 

* 

*  * 

Those  whose  photographs  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  our  pages  can  have  post  cards  printed 
with  their  own  pictures,  name  and  address, 
etc.,  at  the  price  of  100  2s.  6d.,  250  4s.  8d.  post 
free.  Style  and  arrangement  are  suggested  in 
our  advertising  columns. 

* 

*  * 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  new  prize 
competitions  announced  this  month. 

* 

#■  * 

This  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer  con¬ 
tains  a  descriptive  circular  thereof.  Please  pass 
this  to  a  friend. 

* 

*  * 

If  you  have  any  apparatus  to  sell  or  exchange 
advertise  in  our  Miscellaneous  Column. 

■* 

*  * 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  send  in  voting  papers. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  secured  No.  1  should  do 
so  before  the  last  copy  is  sold,  that  they  may  fill 
in  the  sheet  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
opinions. 

* 

*  * 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  following  subscribers  for  the 
kind  wishes  contained  in  their  notes  : — Albert  F.  Oates, 
J.  Christie,  jun.,  W.  Mawson;  Jas.  Scott.  A.  P.  Taylor,  H. 
V.  Davies,  S.  C.  Pearce,  W.  H.  Perrott,  W.  Hodson,  W. 
Owen,  and  others. 

J.  W.  Huggins.— Please  send  your  address  to  the  Editor. 

Alice  Knowles.— We  have  a  small  pamphlet  for  you  on 
the  subject  of  yellow  prints.  Please  send  your  address. 

G.  H.  Pike.—  Thanks  for  your  flash,  which  may  be  used 
if  we  can  find  room. 

Epsilon.— Such  letters  as  yours  are  of  great  assistance 
to  us,  as  indicating  the  needs  of  readers.  We  retain  it 
and,  indeed,  many  others,  for  constant  reference. 

J.  A.  Wilson— We  are  glad  to  hear  from  you.  So  far 
we  have  had  three  snap-shot  competitions  and  five 
ordinary,  so  you  cannot  accuse  us  of  giving  too  much 
attention  to  the  former.  Your  letter  seems  to  be  written 
under  some  misapprehension.  Your  good  wishes  en¬ 
courage  us. 

F.  DaislEy.— -No,  gum  arabic,  commonly  known  as 
household  gum,  should  not  be  used  for  mounting ;  it  con¬ 
tains  acid  which  would  cause  the  print  to  go  spotty. 


A.  J.  Hunt. — When  sending  negatives  by  post  pack  them 
in  a  box  ;  yours  were  smashed  to  atoms.  We  should  sug¬ 
gest  that  your  camera  or  dark  slide  is  not  light-tight,  or 
that  the  box  of  plates  has  been  opened  in  white  light. 

J.  Lawrence. — As  you  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
potassium  ferric-oxalate  you  can  make  it  yourself.  Mix 
the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  in  the  ordinary  way,  acidu¬ 
late  it  very  strongly  with  oxalic  acid.  Allow  to  stand  in 
the  dark  in  a  developing  dish  ;  emerald  green  crystals  will 
be  deposited,  which  are  the  required  potassium  ferric- 
oxalate. 

H.  Wright.— Enlargements  cannot  be  made  direct  on 
to  carbon  paper.  An  enlarged  negative  is  required,  a  print 
is  then  taken. 

L.  Marsh.—H  you  use  /II  you  must  give  double  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  that  required  for  /8. 

G.  Cuthbert.— The  following  is  a  good  snap-shot  de¬ 
veloper,  and  will  suit  your  requirements  : — Hydroquinone, 


J.  P.  May  Little  Gir!  Competition.  Certificate.  London. 

oz. ;  sulphate  of  soda,  2  oz. ;  water  40  oz. ;  when  dissolved 
add  potassium  carbonate,  li  oz  For  very  quick  exposures 
'add  one  grain  of  amidol  to  each  ounce  of  above. 

J.  Rayment. — Warm  brown  tones  can  be  got  with 
platinum.  Use  chloroplatinite,  1  gr. ;  citric  acid,  20  gr. ; 
water,  4  oz.  Toning  should  be  brief,  wash  well  and  fix. 

Brand. — Your  negatives  are  all  under  developed.  De¬ 
velopment  should  be  carried  on  until  the  plate  is  nearly 
black,  or  the  high  lights  show  through  the  back. 

Tiger.— The  advantage  of  neutralising  gold  solution  is 
that  the  tones  obtained  are  more  even,  but  the  solution 
does  not  keep  so  well. 

G.  Johnson. — Always  use  backed  plates  if  the  best 
results  are  wished  for. 

Ladas. — If  the  plate  has  had  correct|exposure,  and  the 
maker’s  develope  r  used,  the  image  should  appear  in  about 
50  or  60  seconds. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  PICTORIALLY  POURTRAYED. 

By  “  Pen.” 


No.  1— A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  IN  THE  STONE  AGE.j 
(With  apologies  to  “  Punch.”) 


THE  ONE  I  KNEW  THE  BEST 
OF  ALL  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Adelaide  Skeel. 


F  course, I  mean 
myself,  and  if 
I  may  be 
allowed  to 
amiably  para¬ 
phrase  a  cer¬ 
tain  famous 
autobiograph¬ 
er,  the  title  to 
this  article  may 
excuse  its  ex¬ 
istence.  I  have 
always  fancied 
the  study  of 
shadows  from 
childish  days 
when  I  read 
on  Sunday  the  story  of  those  children 
who  played  in  a  beautiful  garden  where 
the  restrictions  concerning  gathering 
the  fruit  were  so  unique  in  any  but  an 
allegorical  sense  that  I  never  forgot 
them,  and  spent  many  hours  by  myself 
watching  the  shadow  cast  by  a  cross 
held  in  my  hand  on  the  peaches  and 
grapes  in  our  own  orchard.  Later,  I 


met  Esther  Summerson  when  she  came 
home  from  school,  “carrying  books  and 
portfolio,  watching  her  long  shadow  at 
her  side,”  and  then,  Little  Dorrit  who 
tells  Maggie  of  the  tiny  woman  and  the 
Princess  and  of  “the  bright  shadow  of 
someone  gone  away,  never  to  come 
back  any  more — a  shadow  that  nobody 
missed,  that  nobody  was  the  worse  for, 
a  remembrance  stolen  from  no  one.” 

That  our  souls  cast  shadows  whereso’er  we  go, 
For  good  or  ill. 

I  learned  from  the  shadow  of  Peter  that 
fell  on  the  sick  brought  into  the  street 
for  his  healing ;  but  the  German  legend 
of  the  man  who  sold  his  shadow  to  the 
devil  made,  I  think,  the  deepest  impres¬ 
sion  on  my  mind.  It  was  only  recently 
that  I  read  Stevenson’s  verses  of  the 
boy  who  says  : 

I  have  a  little  shadow  which  goes  in  and  out 
with  me, 

And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more  than  I 
can  see  ; 

He  stays  so  close  behind  me,  he’s  a  coward 
you  can  see. 

I’d  think  shame  to  stick  to  Nursie  as  that 
shadow  sticks  to  me. 

All  this  is  foolishness,  and  far  from 
the  processes  of  pure  photography, 
yet  it  explains  in  a  way  when  something 
like  a  real  shadow  fell  on  me,  why  I 
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found  immediate  solace  in  a  camera 
which  was  opportunely  given  me  at  the 
time.  A  bit  of  doggerel  scribble  on  the 
slide  of  a  plate-holder — 

If  shadows  fall  on  life’s  broad  field, 

To  turn  thy  day  to  night, 

How  wise  to  catch  them  as  they  pass 
And  write  their  way  in  light. 

— clinched  the  matter,  and  I  set  sail  on 
an  unknown  sea  of  developers  with 


gelatine  plates.  I  made  all  the  mistakes 
and  a  few  extra  ones,  I  tried  all  the 
developers  and  all  the  brands  of  plates, 
I  talked  with  everyone,  man,  woman 
and  child,  and  I  took  the  likeness  of 
everything  and  everybody. 

I  suppose  I  am  about  as  well  and  as 
ill  fitted  as  most  people  to  take  pictures, 
and  if  I  differ  in  the  least  particular  for 
better  or  for  worse  from  the  rest  of  my 


Grace  before  Meat. 


never  a  backward  glance  or  sigh.  I 
remember,  however,  that  those  first 
nights  by  the  red  light  were  more  or 
less  associated  with  outside  thoughts 
which  crowded  through  the  shut  door 
of  my  bedroom  closet,  which  was  my 
temporary  dark-room,  yet  my  experience 
like  that  of  all  other  beginners,  imme¬ 
diately  became  so  bewildering  that  for 
me  nothing  worth  worrying  about  ex¬ 
isted  save  the  frills  and  films  of  my 


A.  Skeel. 

fellow  amateurs,  the  difference  lies  in  a 
lamentable  indifference  to  technique 
and  an  all-absorbing  enthusiasm  for  the 
idea  portrayed.  It  has  always  been 
hard  for  me  to  experiment,  to  waste  a 
plate  for  the  sake  of  trying  a  new 
method,  and  I  shall  never  wear  the 
laurels  of  a  photographic  Columbus.  I 
want  to  make  a  picture,  to  tell  a  story, 
to  express  an  idea  with  every  ounce  of 
developer  used,  with  every  exposure, 


with  every  shutter  click  or  button 
pressed,  and  many  times  I  fail. 

My  first  ten-dollar  outfit  won  me 
many  laurels  in  my  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  as  cameras  were  rarer  in  the 
early  days  of  1885  and  1886,  and  I  soon 
won  a  quite  undeserved  reputation  for 
the  badly  printed,  raggedly  trimmed, 
and  crookedly  mounted  views  which  I 
lavishly  distributed  among  my  indulgent 
friends,  and  although  whispers  reached 
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photographic  article  caused  the  demise 
of  the  magazine  in  which  it  appeared, 
but  as  it  was  by  chance  copied  into  a 
larger  publication,  f  was  encouraged  to 
allow  my  name  to  be  put  on  the  regular 
list  of  this  periodical’s  contributors, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  facft,  I  was 
much  like  Portia,  better  able  to  tell  ten 
men  than  to  do  it  myself.  This  somewhat 
new  departure,  however,  aided  me  most 
direCtly  and  practically  in  my  loved 


“  The  one  I  knew  the  best  of  all  at  work. 


me  as  to  a  vague  indistinctness  of  most 
of  my  portraits,  of  a  tendency  to  yellow¬ 
ness  and  a  general  indefiniteness  of 
•effeCt,  I  held  my  head  high,  and  short!}' 
began  to  write  articles  on  photography. 
I  must  say  in  excuse  for  my  temerity 
that  I  had  many  distant  correspondents 
whose  carefully  written  letters  of  advice 
furnished  me  with  a  MS.  library  of 
reference,  and  I  fondly  trust  I  did  not 
mislead  too  many  beginners.  My  first 


career,  as  the  publishers  of  magazines 
were  usually  connected  with  photo¬ 
graphic  stock  houses  and  I  was  paid 
not  only  in  glory  for  the  grey  matter  of 
my  brain  but  in  plates,  mounts,  printing 
paper,  tripods,  measures,  graduates  and 
rubber  finger  tips.  It  was  droll,  I  think, 
but  it  was  convenient,  and  since  I  had 
no  wife  or  family  to  supply,  this  sort  of 
equivalent  for  ideas  suited  me  exactly. 

I  have  had  many  cameras  on  trial,  I 
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have  borrowed  not  a  few,  I  have  bought 
and  sold  second-hand  ones,  and  I  have 
found  good  in  all  and  none  all  good. 
The  ten-dollar  outfit  was  followed  by 
an  excellent  lens  and  a  four-and-a- 
quarter  by  a  six-and-a-half  box,  and 
this  machine  and  a  tripod  went  with 
me  across  the  Atlantic,  went  with  me  to 
the  tops  of  mountains  and  to  the  bottom 
of  valleys,  was  smuggled  into  cathedrals 
and  bishop’s  palaces,  stared  with  its  one 
eye  at  London  streets  and  Devonshire 
lanes,  made  me  ridiculous  and  a  nuisance, 
but  was  ever  the  joy  of  my  life,  my  waking 


thoroughly  seen  and  studied  in  a  six 
weeks’  tour,  for  a  little  hand  box,  which 
served  me  so  poorly  that  I  shortly  drank 
up  its  value  in  soda  water  at  our  local 
drug  store.  The  druggist  doubtless 
sold  it  to  someone,  but  to  whom  I  never 
dared  inquire,  lest  I  should  be  forced  to 
take  the  accursed  thing  back  and  refund 
the  cost  of  the  drinks.  Since  then  I 
have  had  two  excellent  little  detec¬ 
tives,  one  a  four-by-five,  which  accom¬ 
panied  me  to  Bermuda  and  helped 
me  to  bring  back  much  of  that  whitest 
of  islands  of  coral  reefs  and  semi-tropical 


The  Invalid  Cat. 


thought  and  my  sleeping  dream.  The 
negatives  brought  home  were  perhaps 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  getting 
them,  per  se,  but  viewed  in  a  larger 
sense,  each  one  with  all  its  thinness — 
for  dear  English  “Juniors”  your  light 
is  weaker  than  ours,  you  know,  and  I 
know  too,  now  I  have  under-exposed 
my  plates — is  worth  a  king’s,  no  a 
president’s,  ransom  to  me.  About  this 
time,  detecftive  cameras  began  to  be 
more  generally  used,  and  1  exchanged 
some  valuable  English  prints  with  even 
more  valuable  remarks  on  England  as 


A.  Skeel. 

foliage,  the  other,  my  newest  broom  and 
latest  joy,  a  Rochester  five-by-seven 
“  Premo,”  whose  virtues,  like  those  of 
good  wine,  need  no  bush. 

I  am  not  sure  my  methods  of  work 
deserve  the  dignity  of  attention,  but  for 
the  sake  of  “ }  uniors”  at  home  and  abroad, 
I  will  tell  the  simplicity  of  my  workshop. 
It  consists  of  a  good-sized  room  in  the 
basement  of  a  country  house,  a  kitchen 
table  on  which  are  placed  in  an  impro¬ 
vised  sink,  made  of  a  large  cake  pan, 
with  a  tin  tube  leading  downwards  to  a 
waste  water  pail,  rarely  emptied,  a  few 
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shelves,  many  trays  and  graduates,  two 
bottles  of  pyro  and  potash  developer, 
and  a  big  dish  not  too  near  filled  with 
the  dreaded  hypo.  Water  for  washing 
is  obtained  in  the  summer  from  a  hogs¬ 
head  standing  outdoors,  and  in  winter 
from  the  laundry  sink  in  the  adjacent 
scullery.  I  long  ago  discarded  vile¬ 
smelling  lanterns,  and  get  all  the  light  I 
need  through  a  window  darkened  by 
black  cloth  and  lighted  in  one  pane  by 
yellow  glass  and  fabric.  My  studio  is 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  preferably  at 
home,  for  I  find  I  become  more  nervous 
when  taking  pictures  in  unusual  sur¬ 
roundings.  Sometimes  I  get  tolerable 
portraits  by  the  light  of  a  third  storey 
window,  half  shaded  by.  a  white  shade, 
but  I  have  the  best  success,  or  at  least 
the  fewest  failures,  when  working  late 
in  the  afternoon  out  of  doors,  with  a 
high  screen  of  shrubbery  for  a  back¬ 
ground.  Here  I  make  such  genre 
pictures  as  I  occasionally  proudly  ex¬ 
hibit  to  indulgent  friends,  and  here, 
facing  a  south  light,  I  pose  babies,  cats, 
dogs,  neighbours,  Sunday  school 
children  and  relatives. 

Yes,  I  make  a  try  at  everything  in 
turn  ;  one  summer  I  chose  the  historic 
homes  on  the  Hudson,  where  is  my  own 
home,  and  many  a  happy  hour  I  passed 
with  camera  and  carriage  catching  these 
shadows  of  an  earlier  century  ;  and 
again,  I  devoted  myself,  somewhat  fit¬ 
fully  I  confess,  to  the  industries  of  our 
locality,  bee  culture,  berry  picking,  ice 
cutting,  shad  fishing  and  fruit  growing, 
and  the  silver  lining  to  many  cloudy 
failures  has  ever  been  the  possibility  of 
making  a  story  or  article  from  the  scene 
taken. 

The  evolution  of  my  uneventful  photo¬ 
graphic  career  would  be  incomplete  did 
I  fail  to  mention  some  ludicrous  early 
efforts  at  wet-plate  photography  at 
Vassar  College,  and  later  of  a  year’s 
earnest  study  in  the  Chautauquan 
School  of  Photography  under  the  excel¬ 


lent  guidance  of  my  valued  friend  the  late 
Dr.  Ehrmann.  It  was  not  my  dear  Alma 
Mater’s  fault  that  wet  plates  were  very 
wet  in  1873,  and  it  is  possible  I  may 
have  gained  a  microbe  of  zest  for  piCture- 
making  through  these  first  blundering 
efforts,  and  I  owe  all  thanks  to  Dr. 
Ehrmann  for  his  patient  instruction 
more  than  a  dozen  years  later  when,  I 
confess,  I  thought  I  knew  it  all,  and  he 
undeceived  me  cautiously.  Finally,  I 
have  gained  much  from  the  reading  of 
photographic  magazines,  sometimes 
from  merely  taking  them  and  looking  at 
their  illustrations,  and  I  cannot  easily 
understand  how  anyone  can  take  up 
photography  at  all  seriously  in  these  days 
of  exact  science  without  conscientious 
study  of  written  rules.  “  Juniors  ”  all, 
believe  me,  the  day  of  hearsay  directions 
and  “  so-and-so-told-me  ”  is  gone  by. 
Uncap  your  lenses  by  the  daylight  of 
modern  research,  and  let  us  be  thankful 
to  those  who  know  more  than  ourselves. 


TRICK  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


■ 


ANY  amusing  and  startling 
effects  can  be  produced  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  in- 
genuity.  From  time  im¬ 
memorial  we  have  all  been  acquainted 
with  the  head  on  a  dish  joke.  It  was 
first  played  by  a  sailor  who,  returning 
home  after  a  long  absence,  devised  this 
novel  way  of  appearing  before  his  rela¬ 
tives.  Imagine  seeing  your  best  friend 
apparently  served  up  as  the  piece  de  re¬ 
sistance  at  dinner ! 

The  latest  method  of  applying  the 
joke  is  in  connection  with  photography. 
Of  course,  the  idea  comes  from  America. 
The  sitter  gets  under  the  table  and  the 
leaves  are  opened  slightly  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  head  appearing  through.  Two 
table  cloths  are  then  carefully  laid  up 
towards  each  other  to  cover  the  division. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  a  hole  in  the 
cloth.  By  shutting  the  leaves  so  as  to 
be  close  to  the  neck,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  slit  will  be  unobservable  when 
the  table  cloths  have  been  carefully 
adjusted.  Take  a  large  broken  dish, 
the  more  complete  the  better  ;  if  the 
house  does  not  possess  one,  a  copper  or 


Fig.  i. 

two  will  purchase  a  cracked  one  at  the 
pot-shop.  Break  the  centre  out,  never 
mind  if  the  rim  goes  with  it,  but  as  far 
as  possible  get  it  something  like  Fig  i. 
All  the  trivial  details  of  table  decoration 
should  be  added.  Fig.  2  shows  the 


Fig.  2. 

general  arrangement,  and  position  of 
the  sitter.  The  exposure  may  then  be 
made,  and  the  result  should  be  some¬ 
thing  like  Fig.  3.  Great  fun  may  be 
obtained  by  an  extension  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  Let  the  family  be  seated  at 
dinner,  the  principal  dish  (the  head) 
being  covered  with  a  large  dish  cover. 


Photograph  the  ensemble.  Then  un¬ 
cover,  and  photograph  the  whole  again, 
with  appropriate  astonishment  and  dis¬ 
may  depidted  on  the  countenances  of 


if  the  head  keeps  its  eyes  Shut.  These 
two  photographs  will  be  most  telling  in 
their  effedt  upon  friends. 


Fig.  4.  “Captain  Cook.” 

Other  funny  trick  photographs  are 
those  known  as  “photo-caricatures.” 
These  are  obtained  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Get  a  grotesque  body  and  legs  painted  on 
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a  large  piece  of  cardboard,  say  about  2  ft. 
long  by  18  ins.  wide.  If  you  cannot  do 
it  yourself,  some  artist  friend  would  do 
it  for  you.  The  person  to  be  carica¬ 
tured  sits  down  and  holds  this  on  his 
knees  sticking  his  head  out  just  above 
where  the  neck  appears  on  the  card¬ 
board.  The  result  will  be  something 
as  that  in  Fig.  4.  Any  part  of  the  real 
body,  or  of  any  surrounding  objedts 


Fig.  5.  “Off  to  War.” 

■which  may  appear  and  are  not  wanted 
can  be  blocked  out  in  the  negative.  A 
plain  background  should  be  used  unless 
some  appropriate  environment  can  be 
found  where  there  is  sufficient  light,  as 
for  instance,  the  kitchen  in  the  case  of 
“  Captain  Cook.” 

Another  method  is  to  make  a  negative 
•of  the  caricature  design  separately,  and 
by  masking  and  double  printing  put  in 


the  real  head.  This  plan  admits  of 
using  any  suitable  portrait  negatives 
previously  taken.  A  better  plan  still 
is  to  mount  a  print  from  the  caricature 
design,  and  then  taking  a  print  of  some 
previous  sitter,  cut  out  the  head,  and 
mount  it  in  the  proper  place.  Then 
copy  the  whole  print  in  the  camera, 
and  the  result  should  be  a  very  realistic 
caricature  indeed.  The  grotesque 
effedt  is  intensified  if  the  head  is  larger 
in  proportion  than  the  body.  Fig.  5 
shows  first-class  caricature  work. 

These  remarks  are  intended  mainly 
as  suggestions.  In  pradtice  many 
variations  and  other  ideas  could  be 
worked  out.  If  anyone  tries  his  hand 
at  this  sort  of  thing,  he  might  send 
the  results  to  our  Editor,  who  would  no 
doubt  reproduce  them  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  M.  S. 


A  TRAMP  ON  DARTMOOR. 

By  “  Pen .” 

AVE  you  ever  been  on  Dart¬ 
moor  ?  If  you  havn’t,  take 
the  advice  of  your  humble 
servant,  and  go.  Devon¬ 
shire,  with  its  fern-deck’t  lanes,  pic¬ 
turesque  cottages,  and  gorse-clad  up¬ 
lands,  should  form  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  the  rambling  photographer. 
Apart  from  the  grand  views  of  moor 
and  mountain,  there  are  a  thousand  and 
one  charming  bits  to  be  obtained  even 
during  the  shortest  tour.  And  there  is 
another  advantage  about  the  county. 
John  Henry  says  there  is  always  plenty 
to  eat  there,  and  what  is  more,  that  it 
is  easy  to  get. 

John  Henry  isn’t  his  real  name.  He 
is  a  naturally  modest  and  retiring  per¬ 
son,  and  when  he  knew  I  was  writing 
this  article,  his  confusion  was  such  and 
his  blushes  so  painful  to  behold,  that  at 
his  own  request  I  sorted  out  a  name, 
full  of  poetry  and  romance,  under  which 
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he  could  meander  through  these  pages 
and  yet  remain  a  veiled  mystery  to  the 
vulgar  gaze  of  the  outer  world. 

In  my  opinion,  Tavistock  is  the  most 
central  place  for  the  moor.  The  quaint 
old  town,  with  its  charming  main  street 
and  picturesque  surroundings,  situated 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  down,  forms  the 
very  beau  ideal  of  a  tourist’s  head¬ 
quarters.  If  you  are  possessed  of  a 
large  quantity  of  the  “  root  of  all  evil,” 
you  will  put  up  at  the  “  Bedford,”  if 


I  think,  five  husbands,  came  to  a  bad 
end  herself,  and  as  a  penance  for  her 
crimes,  she  is  compelled  to  ride  in  a 
coach  tastefully  upholstered  in  human 
bones  and  drawn  by  four  headless  horses 
(black,  of  course),  from  Tavistock  to 
Oakhampton.  As  the  Abbey  clock  tolls 
the  midnight  hour,  this  ghastly  convey¬ 
ance  dashes  out  of  the  Fitzford  arch¬ 
way,  and  speeds  with  furious  haste 
down  the  silent  streets  out  upon  the 
mist-veiled  moor.  A  greyhound  runs 


The  River  Walk,  Tavistock. 


not,  there  are  plenty  of  lesser  hotels  to 
flee  to. 

In 'the  town  itself  will  be  found  a 
wealth  of  work  for  the  camera.  The 
walk  by  the  river,  under  the  abbey 
walls,  the  ivy-clad  “  still  ”  house,  and 
the  old  stone  bridge,  form  a  perfeCt 
picture  in  themselves.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  further  on  is  Fitzford,  a  small 
portion  of  an  ancient  mansion,  the 
residence  of  the  late  Lady  Howard. 
This  interesting  female,  after  murdering, 


beside  the  carriage,  and  it  is  his  mission, 
to  pluck  a  single  blade  of  grass  from. 
Oakhampton  Castle  hill.  Till  every 
blade  is  plucked  this  fearful  drive  must 
continue,  year  in  and  year  out.  I  can¬ 
not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this 
narrative,  and  I  have  not  yet  met  any 
one  who  has  actually  seen  the  coach, 
although  John  Henry  swears  he  did  one 
night,  but  as  he  was  returning  from  a 
“  high  tea,”  I  don’t  believe  he  was  able 
to  see  anything  distinctly. 


Ill 


In  the  Abbey  itself  are  two  tombs 
well  worth  photographing.  They  both 
bear  full  length  figures,  and  the 
one  of  the  lady  kneeling  is  especially 
fine.  If  you  are  so  inclined,  by  the  aid 
of  a  nimble  sixpence  you  can  get  the 
pew-opener  to  show  you  the  bones  of  the 
giant  Ordulph,  which  are  kept  in  a  glass 
case  in  a  corner  of  the  church.  These 
bones,  supposed  to  be  thigh  bones,  are 
of  enormous  size,  but  it  strikes  one  as 
curious  that  the  giant  had  three  thighs. 
The  pew- opener,  who  is  highly  indignant 


the  moor,  but  these  are  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  photographers.  Our  first 
excursion  was  to  Vixen  Tor,  via  Pew 
Tor.  We  drove.  John  Henry  wanted 
me  to  let  him  handle  the  ribbons,  but 
as  I  had  never  heard  of  him  as  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Jehu,  I  declined  with  thanks. 
I  explained  that  I  had  not  made  my 
will,  that  I  was  also  not  prepared  to 
die,  and  that  I  had  this  article  to  write. 
I  said  that  some  other  time,  when  all 
was  dark  and  drear,  and  life  was  a 
blank,  I  would  let  him  drive  me,  but 


if  any  doubt  is  cast  upon  her  statement, 
declares  that  the  extra  bone  belonged 
toJOrdulph’s  better  half. 

‘  Now  as  to  getting  on  to  Dartmoor. 
If  you  are  taking  only  a  hand-camera, 
by  all  means  walk,  but  if  you  have  a 
12  x  io,  with  accessories  to  match,  you 
had  better  drive.  There  are  quite  a 
quantity  of  stables,  where  you  can  hire 
a  “  jingle  ”  or  pony  trap  at  a  reasonable 
charge,  provided  you  give,  your  order 
early  in  the  day.  Two  companies  also 
run  char-a-banc  “  circular  tours”  across 


that  just  now  I  preferred  to  take  a  boy 
who  knew  something  about  horses.  So 
we  took  the  boy  and  started. 

The  road  lies  across  Whitchurch 
Down,  and  by  going  a  little  out  of  the 
way  you  will  find  a  fine  old  cross  which 
is  worth  a  plate.  After  that  comes  Pew 
Tor,  a  large  collection  of  huge  stones, 
piled  one  upon  the  top  of  another  in 
grand  confusion.  The  view  is  sublime. 
Down  below  in  the  valley  lies  the  town, 
and  beyond  that  you  see  the  famous 
Cornish  hills,  far  away  in  the  blue  dis- 
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tance.  Behind  stretches  the  moor  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  various  tors.  It  is  an 
impressive  scene,  but  we  want  to  get  to 
the  Vixen,  and  we  must  leave  it. 

At  the  foot  of  the  tor  on  the  day  that 
John  Henry  and  I  made  the  ascent,  we 
found  a  herd  of  the  half-wild  red  Devon 
cattle  awaiting  us.  John  Henry  said 
that  they  would  do  for  us  to  make 
“  cattle  studies  ”  for  gbme  competition 
or  other,  and  suggested  that  I  should 
chivey  them  into  a  group  while  he  made 
a  snap-shot.  He  said  their  long  sharp 
horns  cutting  against  the  clear  blue  sky 
would  come  out  splendidly.  I  declined 
to  chivey.  I  said  I  was  always  averse 


to  torturing  poor  dumb  animals,  and  if 
he  wanted,  he  could  compose  his  group 
himself.  It  would  be  cruel  to  agitate 
them,  and  I  would  have  no  hand  in  it. 

John  Henry  said  that  on  second 
thoughts  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
let  them  alone,  especially  as  they 
seemed  so  inclined  to  be  friendly,  one 
old  bull  in  particular.  So  we  walked 
away,  and  the  herd  walked  after  us. 
No,  we  didn’t  run,  we  retreated  slowly 
in  close  order.  Then  I  remarked  that 
if  we  wanted  to  see  Vixen  Tor  that  day 
we  must  be  quick,  so  we  broke  into  a 
trot,  and  those  affectionate  animals  did 
likewise.  It  was  a  touching  spectacle. 
When  we  got  to  the  carriage,  John 


Henry  said  he  was  glad  we  hadn’t 
teased  those  poor  dumb  brutes,  but  he 
rather  regretted  he  hadn’t  made  one 
snap  shot.  I  said  if  he  liked  to  get  out 
and  go  back  we  would  wait  for  him,  but 
he  protested  that  he  wouldn’t  trouble 
us  to  stop,  and  that  he  would  come 
some  day  alone  and  do  it,  so  we  drove 
on. 

Sampford  Spineyand  the  road  through 
the  grass -grown  plantations  would 
make  a  good  photo,  but  it  is  not  till  we 
leave  the  cover  of  the  firs  that  the  real 
beauty  of  the  scene  breaks  on  the  gaze. 
The  narrow  road  winds  along  the  hill¬ 
side,  half  way  up.  Down  below,  at  the 
foot  oi  the  decline,  rushes  the  river,  and 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  the 
moor  rises,  purple  and  brown,  crowned 
by  King  Tor.  Above  stretches  the  up¬ 
land,  dotted  with  great  granite  rocks, 
some  of  them  overhanging  the  wild 
sheep-track,  for  the  road  is  little  more. 
Then  a  sudden  twist  brings  you  in  sight 
of  the  Vixen,  a  tor  of  most  extraordinary 
shape.  It  is  a  face,  a  perfedt  shrewish 
face,  gazing  sternly  across  the  moor. 
It  seems  almost  too  life-like  to  be  the- 
work  of  nature.  There  is  something 
strangely  impressive  about  this  weird 
rock,  own  cousin  to  the  mighty  sphinx. 
What  curious  process  of  time  carved 
this  human-looking  visage?  For  ages 
and  ages  this  cold,  impassive  face  has 
stared  out  across  the  moor,  all  alone  in 
its  solemn  grandeur,  watching,  waiting. 
In  the  outside  world  men  had  lived,  and 
fought,  and  died,  and  been  forgotten. 
The  Vixen  was  watching  when  the 
Druids  sacrificed  upon  her  head,  andi 
the  human  blood  dyed  the  heather 
around  her  base  a  deeper  crimson.  She 
was  watching  when  the  Armada  hove  in 
sight  off  Plymouth,  and  when  Waterloo 
shook  the  world  and  the  “  man  of 
destiny  ’  was  ending  his  days  inglori- 
ously  at  St.  Helena,  and  she  will  watch, 
and  wait  through  the  ages  to  come,, 
when  the  present  generation  has  passed. 


away,  and  all  the  little  squabbles  and 
troubles  have  crumbled  in  the  dust  with 
those  who  gave  them  birth. 

John  Henry  remarked  that  he  won¬ 
dered  how  the  people  in  the  cottage  at 
the  foot  of  the  tor  got  anything  to  eat 
in  the  winter  months  when  the  roads 
across  the  moor  were  impassable.  In¬ 
stead  of  feeling  romantic,  he  was  simply 
feeling  hungry.  He  has  no  poetry  in 
his  soul.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  there  is  a  Roman  camp  or  village, 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  this 
should  make  an  interesting  picture. 
The  river  is  also  very  charming,  and 
you  should  get  a  few  photographs  there, 
especially  of  the  old  stone  bridge,  a 
little  further  down.  We  spent  about 
three  hours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Vixen,  and  returned  home  as  the  sun 
was  setting  in  a  blaze  of  crimson  and 
gold  in  the  distant  west.  I  remarked 
to  John  Henry  that  the  scene  filled  my 
soul  with  poetry  and  awe.  He  said  that 
he  couldn’t  make  a  satisfactory  and 
comprehensive  meal  of  poetry  and  awe, 
and  that  he  preferred  to  fill  his  soul 
with  beef  steaks.  He  has  an  unculti¬ 
vated  mind,  this  John  Henry. 


SOMETHING  FROM  NOTHING. 


will  find  many  little  weaknesses  in  it, 
and  its  chief  one  lies  in  yourself. 
Mr.  Jones,  there  is  something  wrong, 
radically  wrong,  with  one  of  your  facul¬ 
ties.  One  of  your  optics  is  out  of  order 
and  you  can’t  get  it  mended  at  the 
doctor’s.  You  are  suffering  from  blind¬ 
ness  in  your  artistic  eye. 

Let  us  go  out  on  a  photographic  ex¬ 
cursion  together,  Mr.  Jones.  We  will 
take  a  camera  and  travel  into  that 
country  which  lies  within  a  mile  or  so 
of  any  town,  no  matter  how  large.  Yes, 
possibly  the  verdure  may  not  be  so 
luxuriant,  or  the  trees  not  so  green  as 
on  the  Riviera.  Bah,  what  is  green  to 
the  camera  !  Form  only  is  taken  into 
account  by  the  ever-watchful  lens,  and 
it  is  form  which  must  concern  us.  It  is 


Peter  Eland. 
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jOW  can  I  be  expeCted  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  fine  pictures  as 
Robinson  ?  He  spends 
pounds  in  apparatus  where 
I  spend  shillings,  and  goes  to  the  Tros- 
sachs  or  to  Italy  for  a  holiday  while  I 
have  to  be  content  with  a  week  at  a 
crowded  seaport.  Yes,  I’m  out  of  it  so 
far  as  pictures  are  concerned.” 

Ah,  Mr.  Jones,  at  the  first  blush  your 
reasoning  seems  to  have  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion,  but  if  you  analyze  it  carefully  you 


the  artistic  eye  which  arranges  form  in 
a  manner  which  is  pleasing  to  the  sense 
of  sight,  and  this  is  composition.  Don’t 
start  and  say  you  remember  you  have 
another  engagement,  I  am  not  going  to 
give  a  long  disquisition  on  the  subject, 
illustrated  with  awe-inspiring  diagrams, 
circles  and  triangles.  I  am  not  going 
to  bore  you  with  theory  or  balance  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  Oh,  no,  only  to 
show  the  A  B  C  of  the  thing,  so  that 
you  may  be  able  to  stand  on  an  equality 
with  Robinson.  I  do  not  intend  to  give 
advice  on  advanced  points.  I  only 


Set  up  your  camera,  Mr.  Jones, 
and  photograph  this  street.  There, 
I  knew  you  would  plant  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  roadway  so  that  the 
vanishing  point  was  in  the  centre  and 
the  houses  nicely  balanced  on  both 
sides.  You  thought  I  wanted  “  bal¬ 
ance  ?”  Yes,  but  not  balance  of  this 
kind.  There,  move  the  camera  to  one 
side.  That  is  better,  but  there  is  too 
much  uninteresting  sky  and  too  many 
chimney  pots.  What  shall  we  do  ? 
See,  there  is  a  small  tree  behind  you. 
Move  back  till  the  branches  hang  across 
the  top  of  the  plate  and  break  up  the 
sky.  Expose.  Result,  “  Something 
from  nothing.” 


want  to  help  you  to  make  pretty 
pictures. 

Here  we  are  in  the  village  street.  It 
is  an  ordinary,  common,  Parish  Council 
repaired  sort  of  street,  not  sufficiently 
old  to  be  interesting. 


Let  us  leave  the  village  and  cross  the 
fields.  No  fine  oaks,  no  larches,  nothing 
but  stunted  bushes.  Look  at  this 
old  thorn  standing  alone  among  a 
tangled  undergrowth.  Place  the  camera 
so  that  it  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
plate  and  make  the  exposure.  Again, 
“  Something  from  nothing.” 

Just  a  little  further  on  is  a  stone 
bridge.  It  is  an  ordinary  little  bridge, 
Mr.  Jones,  and  it  is  used  mostly  by  the 
millhands  on  their  way  to  and  from 
their  work  at  the  large  factory  not  a 
hundred  yards  away.  It  crosses  a  tiny 
little  stream  barely  three  feet  wide. 
There  are  dozens  of  similar  little  bridges 
and  dozens  of  such  little  brooks  scat¬ 
tered  up  and  down  the  country.  You 
say  you  can  see  nothing  picturesque  in 
it.  No,  you  can’t  if  you  stand  where 
you  are  doing  with  the  sun  shining  full 
on  it.  Come  just  here  and  notice  the 
different  effedt.  The  light  is  falling 
from  one  side,  making  a  charming  con¬ 
trast  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  the  two 
trees  on  the  left  hand  destroying  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  bridge  and 


sky  line.  What  have  you  got  now  ?  a 
picture  which  might  have  been  taken  in 
the  heart  of  Dartmoor.  “  Something 
from  nothing.” 

But  see,  there  is  a  dark  cloud  coming 
up,  we  must  return  ere  the  ram  comes 


on.  We  pass  by  the  level  crossing  of 
the  railway  line.  Have  yon  ever 
noticed  what  a  mass  of  pictorial  matter 
may  be  found  on  a  railway  crossing. 
The  high  embankment,  the  graceful 
curves  of  the  line  and  the  dark  and 
gloomy  mouth  of  the  tunnel  ?  Hark  ! 
what  is  that  rattling,  roaring  sound  ? 
Be  quick,  Mr.  Jones,  have  your  camera 
ready  and  fire  as  the  train  emerges 
from  the  blackness.  There,  the  iron 
horse  is  snorting  and  screaming  a  mile 
away  in  the  blue  distance,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  “  Something  from  nothing.” 

Let  us  take  this  path  which  wends 


away  down  to  the  factory.  W ait. 
Look  at  that  gate.  From  an  agri¬ 
cultural  point  of  view  it  is  a  vile  gate, 
for  it  is  so  light  that  the  cattle  have 
nothing  to  do  but  rub  against  it  and  it 
falls  down.  Let  us  bless  the  bad  times 
which  have  prevented  the  farmer  saving 
enough  money  to  buy  a  new  gate.  Let 
us  bless  the  thorn  bush  which  had  the 
good  taste  to  grow  up  alongside  it. 
Focus  on  the  tree  and  gate,  Mr.  Jones, 
and  let  the  shutter  go.  Materials,  an 
old  gate  and  a  bush.  Result,  “  Some¬ 
thing  from  nothing.” 

But  now  the  great  cloud  has  hidden 


the  sun,  and  the  rain  is  falling.  Don’t 
use  naughty  words,  Mr.  Jones,  and  say 
you  knew  it  would  rain  because  you 
hadn’t  brought  your  mackintosh.  You 
think  we  cannot  take  any  more  photo¬ 
graphs  because  of  the  wet  ?  Bosh,  Mr. 
Jones,  bosh.  Do  artists  always  choose 
fine  days  for  work  ?  Did  you  ever  see 
a  Leader  which  was  not  swimming  in 
water  ?  The  artist  knows  what  charm¬ 
ing  results  may  be  obtained  after  a 
heavy  rain.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
sloppy  road.  Yes,  it  is  sloppy,  and 
straight  and  uninteresting,  all  sky  and 
mud.  But  there  is  a  cart  coming  down 
it,  and  the  driver  has  thrown  an  old 
sack  across  his  shoulders.  Both  man  and 
vehicle  are  reflected  in  the  little  puddles, 
and  the  sun,  which  has  been  slowly 
climbing  down  from  the  zenith,  shows 
his  face  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  and 
turns  the  water  into  so  many  diamonds. 
Expose  again,  Mr.  Jones,  and  add  one 
more  to  the  list.  Yet  again,  “Some¬ 
thing  from  nothing.” 

Something  from  nothing.  Yes,  that 
is  the  whole  secret.  That  is  why  Rob¬ 
inson’s  pictures  are  so  much  better  than 
yours.  He  has  studied  composition. 
What  is  composition  ?  The  art  of 
making  “Something  from  nothing.” 

SNOW  AND  HOAR-FROST 
PICTURES. 

Richard  Penlake. 

ANY  amateurs,  after  a  spell  of 
summer  and  autumnal  work, 
are  now  expecting  to  turn  their 
attention  to  snow  and  hoar-frost 
pictures.  These  two  branches  of  study 
are  often  classed  under  one  heading,  but 
although  practically  the  same  thing, 
they  require  slightly  different  treatment. 
The  former  possess  excessive  contrast, 
and  require  a  rather  long  exposure, 


together  with  a  weak  developer,  so  as 
to  somewhat  modify  the  harsh  lighting  ; 
whilst  the  latter  require  a  shorter  ex¬ 
posure  and  a  moderately  strong  developer 
to  increase  the  contrast. 

How  beautiful  the  pictures  look  upon 
the  ground  glass,  and  how  anxious  the 
worker  is  to  develop  his  plates  ;  but, 
alas!  what  thin,  flat,  and  foggy  negatives 
they  often  are,  quite  different  to  the 
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Do  not  try  to  cram  as  much  as  possible 
on  a  plate  :  artistic  snow  pictures  are 
not  large  expanses  of  scenery,  but  rather 
ends  of  old  houses,  railings,  branches 
and  trunks  of  trees  ;  in  fadt,  numerous 
“bits"  present  themselves  which  at 
other  times  would  be  ignored. 

A  mere  sprinkling  of  snow  does  not 
produce  a  characteristic  pidture.  It  is 
wise  to  wait  until  sufficient  has  fallen  to 


Hoar  Frost— Hadley  Wood. 


bright,  crisp-looking  images  on  the 
screen. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  seledting  a  snow  view,  but  to  those 
with  an  artistic  eye  pidtures  present 
themselves  in  abundance. 

It  is  wise  to  avoid  a  view  in  which 
there  is  much  dark  material  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  also  one  in  which  there  is  no 
foreground  at  all.  The  success  of  a 
pidture  depends  upon  the  foreground. 


T.  Samuels. 

obliterate  the  principal  or  prominent 
features  of  the  scene. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  in  a  soft 
diffused  morning  light.  Sunlight  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  as  it  increases  the 
intensity  of  the  whiteness  of  the  snow, 
whilst  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  view 
seem  to  acquire  an  added  blackness, 
thus  producing  hard  negatives.  For  an 
ordinary  snow  view  without  heavy  fore¬ 
ground  the  exposure  would  be  one  half 
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that  required  ten  1',e  view  if  snow  were 
not  on  the  ground,  /  there  is  much 
foreground  sufficient  expo^.  re  must  be 
.given  to  obtain  details  in  the  shadows. 
If  any  doubt  exists,  a  full  exposure 
should  be  given,  as  this  error  is  more 
easily  rectified  than  under-exposure. 

It  is  advisable  to  commence  develop¬ 
ment  with  a  weak  solution  to  bring 
•out  the  details,  and  finish  with  a  normal 
developer  to  obtain  the  required  density. 
The  result  should  be  a  negative  full  of 
pluck  and  detail.  The  developer  best 
suited  for  this  class  of  work  is  pyro  and 
ammonia. 

Very  slow  thickly  coated  plates,  or 
ordinary  plates  backed,  are  the  best  to 
use.  These  minimise  to  a  large  extent 
the  halation  caused  by  the  extreme 
,  contrasts  in  the  view. 

In  hoar-frost  pictures  less  shadows  are 
met  with,  the  trees,  hedges,  and  shrubs 
are  covered  with  rime,  and  very  little 
contrast  can  be  obtained.  The  negative 
under  these  circumstances  should  be 
treated  so  as  to  increase  contrast,  and 
this  is  done  by  slightly  increasing  the 
pyro  solution  or  reducing  the  alkali. 

To  secure  the  most  startling  effedts  in 
hoar-frost,  they  need  to  be  taken  when 
the  sun  is  just  making  its  appearance 
through  the  mist.  The  grand  effedt 
then  produced  only  lasts  a  few  minutes, 
•owing  to  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays.  It 
amply  repays  one  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  these  moments. 

Snow  and  hoar-frost  views  look  out  of 
place  when  finished  on  ordinary  paper 
with  a  warm  tone.  Bromide  or  Nikko 
paper  suits  them  better,  or  if  printed  on 
a  matt  paper  and  toned  to  a  cold  grey 
they  give  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  from 
a  negative  taken  on  a  Barnet  “ordinary  ” 
plate,  and  the  winning  pidture  in  the  last 
Photographer' s  Record  competition.  It  has 
been  lent  by  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Son. 
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items  of  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  sits  for 
his  photograph  at  least  once  a  week. 

When  taking  indoor  portraits  screen  the  lens  so 
as  to  get  only  the  light  coming  from  the  picture. 

A  few  black  lead  pencil  lines  ruled  round  a 
picture  greatly  relieve  the  bareness  of  the  mount. 

Sarah  Bernhardt,  says  the  Sun,  has  been  photo¬ 
graphed  over  a  thousand  times.  Her  first  picture 
was  taken  in  1867. 

For  landscape  work,  the  thickly  coated  slow 
plates,  with  full  exposure  and  slow  development, 
give  the  best  results. 

Before  attempting  indoor  portraits,  be  sure  and 
see  that  the  window  is  perfectly  clean  ;  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  what  a  lot  of  light  is  stopped  by  a  dirty 
window. 

Never  take  a  view  with  the  sun  exactly  behind 
the  camera,  it  will  be  fiat  and  uninteresting  :  a 
side  light  makes  good  shadows,  and  separates  the 
different  planes. 

It  is  not  advisable  when  taking  figure  studies, 
unless  under  exceptionally  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  to  attempt  to  portray  motion.  The  result 
is  more  likely  to  be  grotesque  than  artistic. 

Eight  thousand  pounds  of  photographs  were 
recently  given  in  at  an  American  post  office  from 
a  large  manufacturing  establishment.  The  post¬ 
age  on  the  lot  was  about  £1000.  They  were  sent 
by  a  tobacco  manufacturer,  and  were  photos  of 
actresses. 

Photographic  Evidence. — Hopper,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  actor,  says  our  contemporary,  Helios,  went  to 
call  on  a  manager  who  owed  him  money.  In  part 
payment  of  the  debt,  apparently,  the  actor  re¬ 
ceived  a  blow  which  developed  into  a  black  eye. 
Hopper  at  once  went  off  and  had  himself  photo¬ 
graphed,  black  eye  and  all,  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
ducing  the  portrait  as  evidence  in  the  legal 
proceedings  which  he  subsequently  instituted. 

A  Fact. — He  was  an  awful  masher  in  his  way ; 
affected  knickerbockers,  an  Alpine-shaped  felt  hat, 
a  flaming  cricket  jacket;  had  his  snap-shot  camera 
covered  to  match  his  coat,  and  slung  across  his 
shoulder  with  a  bright  yellow  leather  strap.  He 
would  have  been  immensely  hurt' if  anyone  had 
suggested  that  his  get-up  was  that  of  a  superior¬ 
looking  Italian  organ  grinder,  so  you  may  imagine 
his  disgust  when  two  “  arabs  ”  at  a  swell  watering 
place  moved  from  the  pathway  to  the  kerb-stone 
to  allow  him  to  pass,  and  one  innocently  ejacu¬ 
lated,  “  Play  us  a  toon,  guv’nor.” 

A  dealer  from  the  South,  writes : — “  Every 
junior  photographer  should  make  a  note  of,  and 
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act  on  advice  given  in  an  early  number,  i.e., 
weight  your  camera  even  in  the  slightest  breeze. 
A  novice  and  enthusiast  on  tour,  with  an  expen¬ 
sive  and  elegant  outfit,  called  to  change  plates 
with  a  promise  of  an  early  re-visit.  A  week  passed 
before  he  again  put  in  an  appearance,  and  then 
it  was  for  a  non-photographical  item.  Inquiries 
elicited  the  fact  that  having  focussed  a  stretch  of 
coast-line  from  a  lofty  promontory,  he  turned  for 
a  moment  to  get  a  dark  slide  from  his  bag,  when 
a  gust  of  wind  toppled  his  camera  over  the  cliff 
into  the  raging  surf  300  feet  below.  One  could  not 
but  feel  sincere  sympathy  with  the  emotion  he 
exhibited  in  the  recital  of  his  loss. 


©ui*  prises. 

GENERAL  MONTHLY  COMPETITIONS. 

A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  is  given  every  month  for  the 
best  photograph  viewed  from  an  art  standpoint, 
and  also  certificates  to  a  few  of  special  merit. 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 

John  Timms  Happy  Childhood.  Ewell. 

A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  is  also  given  every  month 
for  the  most  unique  or  uncommon  photograph, 
with  extra  certificates  where  deserved. 

RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  o[  the  current  issue. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as  de¬ 
sired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted, 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than 
the  25tli  of  each  month.  Those  which  arrive  after  this  date 
will  be  included  in  the  succeeding  month’s  competition. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  Editor  to 
reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones 
be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

Competitors  residing  out  of  the  British  Isles  but  in  Europe 
are  allowed  to  use  the  coupon  of  the  month  previous,  and 
those  beyond  Europe  may  use  a  coupon  of  any  date. 


The  interest  in  the  competition  is  still  well 
maintained,  this  month  there  is  a  slight  advance 
as  regards  numbers.  The  subjects  this  time  are 
of  a  more  varied  and  general  character,  and  the 
average  is  excellent.  We  award  the  prize  to 
“Graphic,”  C.  F.  Inston,  25,  South  John  Street, 
Liverpool;  and  certificates  to  “  Sandell,”  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  10,  Ordinance  Row,  Portsea,  Ports¬ 
mouth;  “Perseus,”  John  Timms,  Cleave  Cottage, 
Chessington  Road,  Ewell,  Surrey;  “  Robur,”  A. 
L.  McFarlane,  117,  Park  Lane,  Clissold  Park, 
London;  “Juno,”  W.  R.  Brightman,  Lyndale, 
1,  Redland  Road,  Bristol. 

Junior  Photographer’s  picture  of  the  steam¬ 
boat,  Neptune,  is  beautifully  taken,  crisp  and  clear 
without  being  harsh.  “  After  the  Milking,”  by 
Saso,  a  study  of  cows,  is  rather  pretty,  but  the 
animals  do  not  stand  out  distinctly  enough  from 
the  rest  of  the  landscape  An  imposing  photograph 
of  “  Berwick  Quay,”  by  Snap,  is  very  charming, 
mostly  on  account  of  the  harmonious  red  tone, 
but  to  make  a  really  good  picture  the  masts  of 
the  vessels  should  have  been  included  and  most 
of  the  foreground  cut  off.  Painter’s  “  Daddy 
Coming”  would  have  been  very  nice  had  it  been 
in  better  focus.  “  In  the  Meadows,”  by  Liver¬ 
pudlian,  although  well  chosen  is  harsh,  and  the 
wall  running  along  the  bottom  of  the  picture  is 
quite  against  the  canons  of  art.  “Braithwaite 
Church,”  by  Phonographer,  is  a  choice  little  print 
from  what  we  should  think  is  a  slightly  under¬ 
exposed  negative  “  Walk  Up,  Walk  Up,”  by 
Slap-bang,  a  picture  at  a  country  fair,  is  deserving 
of  mention,  although  the  top  of  the  print  suffers 
from  halation.  “  Returning  from  Blackpool,”  by 
Fielding,  taken  from  a  railway  carriage  window, 
is  excellent,  not  only  on  account  of  its  uniqueness, 
but  by  reason  of  its  good  technical  qualities. 
“  Tunbridge  in  Flood-time,”  by  Jako,  shows  that 
the  photographer  has  had  his  eyes  open,  and 
procured  a  photograph  which  would  have  been 
valuable  to  some  of  the  illustrated  papers,  had  not 
the  camera  moved  slightly  during  the  exposure. 
“  Repairing  the  Lines,”  by  Mac,  is  a  well-defined 
view  of  the  street  of  a  fishing  village,  but  the 
broad  plain  expanse  of  sky  rather  takes  away 
from  the  general  effect.  “  Cowhurst,  Surrey,”  by 
Daisy,  illustrates  a  lost  opportunity.  She  had  a 
quaint  old  village  and  a  waggon  and  team,  and 
might  have  produced  a  charming  picture.  As  it 
is,  the  result  is  simply  commonplace.  “  On  the 
River,”  by  Lux,  only  just  escapes  being  a  really 
beautiful  photograph.  The  tops  of  the  trees 
ought  to  be  included,  and  if  some  ducks 
could  have  been  persuaded  to  swim  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  it  would  have  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
“  Cow  Life,”  by  Chawbaeon,  is  a  most  tasteful 
little  bit,  printed  in  a  style  which  exactly  suits  it, 
but  spoilt  by  the  cow  in  the  right  hand  corner. 
Jummy  sends  a  picture  of  “  Otter  Hounds  ”  which 


suffers  greatly  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
.printed,  being  totally  unfit  for  the  species  of  paper 
which  has  been  used,  and  Chromo’s  snap  of  a 
“  Horse  Tram  Car  ”  is  fair,  viewed  from  the  in¬ 
stantaneous  standpoint,  but  the  black  tone  gives 
it  a  rather  chalky  effect.  Two  good  studies  of 
clouds  are  sent  by  Masco  and  Featherweight,  and 
a  breezy  view  of  “  Peel  Castle,”  by  Aura.  Bert’s 
picture  of  ‘‘Conway  Village  ”  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  technical  work,  and  the  point  of  view  selected 
is  far  from  unartistic.  One  of  the  best  pictures 
in  the  competition  is  “  A  Summer  Breeze,”  by 
Lepher,  a  thoroughly  English  rural  landscape, 
but  its  real  effect  being  due  to  the  fine  tone 
obtained.  The  following  deserve  mention : — 


petition.”  This  will  give  the  option  of  either 
instantaneous  or  time  work,  and  no  doubt  prove 
quite  as  attractive  as  the  old  competitions  have 
done.  And  still  another  word.  Write  your  name 
and  address  distinctly.  It  may  be  perfectly 
evident  to  you  that  you  are  John  Smith  and  that 
you  live  at  Camberwell,  but  when  you  scrawl  up 
and  down  the  paper  and  embellish  it  with 
flourishes  which  make  it  look  like  the  tracks  of  a 
spider  who  has  been  having  a  morning  dip  in  the 
ink  pot,  it  requires  some  trouble  to  decipher. 

We  have  received  the  following  amusing  letter 
and  photograph  from  a  competitor: — 

“The  picture  I  enter  for  the  competition  is 
taken  at  Cromarty,  and  presents  rather  a  com- 


General  Competition.  Prize  Photograph. 

C.  F.  Inston  Cloud  Effect  on  the  Mersey.  Liverpool. 


Novi,  Tramp  Abroad,  Pierrette,  Octavo,  Printer, 
Scotia,  Camera,  Hydrophagon,  Yllit,  H.  Cooper, 
■Junior  Photographer  No  2,  Squib,  Wymondham, 
Eherenberg,  St.  Thomas,  Amateur,  Yarm,  Tommy 
Atkins,  Longum,  Verax,  Stechford,  Instanto, 
Salopia,  Snap,  Conti,  Coldstream  Guard,  and 
Knickers. 

gJust  a  word  to  intending  competitors  in  future 
competitions.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  title 
“  Snap-shot  Competition  ”  has  been  altered.  Sub¬ 
scribers  are  constantly  writing  to  ask  when  the 
stand  camera  is  to  have  a  chance,  so  we  intend 
for  the  next  few  months  to  put  aside  the  words 
“  snap-shot”  and  call  it  “  General  Monthly  Com¬ 


mon  scene  in  these  parts.  On  arrival  of  the 
fishing  boat,  the  women  meet  it  on  the  shore, 
and  carry  the  men  ashore  on  their  backs! 
kilting  their  coats  as  the  lady  in  the  photo 
has  done.  The  men  then  stand  on  the  shore, 
and  pull  a  rope  or  look  on,  while  the  ‘pre¬ 
dominant  partner  ’  remains  in  the  water  and 
pulls  the  boat  itself.  ‘  Men  must  work  ’  appears 
to  be  a  false  saying,  as  far  as  Cromarty  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  small  boy  in  the  foreground  is 
serving  his  apprenticeship  well ;  he  has  every 
chance  of  growing  up  to  be  like  unto  his  fathers. 
A  needle  and  thread  seem  badly  wanted  some¬ 
where. — Yours  truly,  B.  S.  Sinclair.” 
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The  receipt  of  this  communication  has  deter¬ 
mined  us  on  a  course  which  has  been  for  some 
time  in  our  thoughts.  On  looking  through  the 
competitions  it  has  struck  us  that  there  were 
many  entries  which,  although  neither  pictorially 


Unique  Competition  Certificate. 

R.  S.  Sinclair  Unloading  the  Fishing  Boat.  Renfrewshire. 

or  technically  as  good  as  the  winning  photo¬ 
graphs,  deserved  some  recognition  either  on 
account  of  their  uniqueness  or  the  difficulty  with 
which  they  had  been  obtained.  We  therefore 
concluded  that  the  offer  of  a  monthly  prize  for 
such  pictures,  to  be  judged  on  their  out  of  the 
common  merits  alone  would  be  advantageous, 
and  so  to  mark  this  new  era  we  will  give  a  prize 
and  two  certificates  to  what  we  consider  the  most 
unique  snaps  sent  in  the  present  competition. 
The  prize  goes  to  H.  S.  Smallman,  118,  Clxhill 
Eoad,  Handsworth,  Staff.,  and  certificates  to  H. 
A.  Dawes,  Burfield  Lodge,  Belgrave,  Leicester, 
and  R.  S.  Sinclair,  Earlseat,  Scotstownhill,  Ren¬ 
frewshire. 

A  quantity  of  complaints  have  been  sent  to  us 
from  Scotland  re  the  “Family  Group”  com¬ 
petition.  The  agrieved  men  of  the  land  of  kilt 
and  bagpipe  point  out  that  in  their  country 
Christmas  Day  is  not  a  general  holiday,  New 
Year’s  Day  taking  its  place.  To  meet  this  diffi¬ 
culty  we  have  decided  to  make  it  optional  which 
of  the  two  days  be  chosen  for  the  operation. 
This  will  give  all  an  equal  opportunity. 

A  mistake  occurred  in  connection  with  last 
month’s  “  Postman  ”  competition.  The  name  of 
the  prize-winner,  although  given  under  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  his  photograph,  was  left  out  in  the 
award  list,  and  his  nom-de-plume  only  printed. 
The  list  should  have  read  : — Prize  to  “  Wantum,” 
W.  Wilson,  65,  Drummard  Street,  Rotherham  ; 


certificates  to  “Mac,”  J.  B.  Machlachlan,  Allan 
Street,  Blairgowrie,  and  “Alpha,”  G.  W.  Taylor,. 
20,  South  Parade,  Cleckheaton. 

NEW  PRIZES  FOR  WINTER  WORK. 

Family  Group  Competition  (closing  January 
20th,  1895). — A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best 
photograph  of  a  Family  Group  taken  on  Christmas 
or  New  Year’s  Day  next,  in  the  open  air,  say  at- 
the  front  door  of  the  house,  or  if  this  be  not  con¬ 
venient  at  the  back  door,  or  in  the  garden.  The 
coupon  must  be  signed  by  the  head  of  the 
household. 

Snow  Man  Competition  (closing  Feb.  20th). — 
A  “  Sun  Pictures  ”  Album,  value  10s.  6d.,  for  the 
best  photograph  of  a  Snow  Man,  with  any  figures 
around  which  may  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
picture. 

RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper- 
coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  December 
issue. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon.  They  may  be  any  size  not  larger  than  half-plate. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  other  particulars. 

All  photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted, 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photogravher,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than 
the  dates  specified  above. 

Packages  must  be  marked  on  outside  “  Family  Group 
Competition,”  “  Snow  Man,”  etc.,  according  to  class. 

The  prize  pictures  will  be  reproduced,  and  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor.  In  no  case  will  unsuccessful  ones 
be  returned. 

The  necessary  coupon  for  “Snow  Man”  was  given  in. 
November.  The  “  Family  Group  ”  coupon  will  be  found 
in  the  present  issue. 


©ur  Xaboratorg. 

Slow  plates  keep  better  than  rapid  ones. 

A  white  dish  is  the  best  to  use  for  toning,  as  the 
colour  of  the  print  is  more  easily  judged. 

Over  developed  and  dense  lantern  slides  can  be 
reduced  by  the  ordinary  reducer,  used  weak. 

Weak  hydrochloric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  citric  acid, 
or  pumice  stone  will  each  remove  pyro  stains 
from  the  fingers. 

Do  not  use  the  developing  dish  for  holding  the 
hypo  solution,  and  then  wonder  why  you  don’t 
get  clean  negatives. 

Better  and  denser  blacks  can  be  obtained  on 
bromide  paper  when  ferrous  oxalate  is  used  if  the 
solution  is  slightly  warmed. 

Ruby  or  canary  paper  used  in  the  construction 
of  dark-room  lamps  soon  fades  and  becomes 
unsafe.  It  should  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 

The  results  on  stale  plates  are  slightly  improved 
by  increasing  the  pyro  and  bromide  in  the 
developer.  Ammonia  tends  to  increase  the  green 
fog. 
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Machinery  can  be  photographed  by  covering 
the  bright  parts  with  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and 
tallow;  this  can  afterwards  be  easily  removed 
with  a  cloth  or  cotton  waste. 

When  hot  solutions  are  poured  into  stoppered 
bottles,  the  stoppers  should  not  be  replaced  until 
the  solutions  are  cool,  or  the  next  time  the  bottles 
are  required  for  use  the  stoppers  will  not  come  out. 

During  cold  weather  developers  act  very  slowly. 
They  should  be  slightly  warmed,  but  not  made 
too  hot  or  the  film  will  melt.  A  good  plan  is  to 
pour  boiling  water  into  a  porcelain  dish,  let  it 
stand  a  few  seconds,  and  then  pour  off.  Place 
the  plate  in  the  dish  and  develop  as  usual.  The 
hot  dish  gives  the  developer  the  right  temperature. 
With  metol,  hydroquinone,  amidol  and  eikonogen 
the  action  of  the  cold  is  most  marked,  but  with 
pyro  the  change  is  not  so  apparent. 


IRotes  anfc  Suedes. 

This  column  is  open  to  the  free  interchange  of  opinion 
among  readers.  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  letters, 
Questions  or  answers.  They  are  invited  to  communicate 
the  methods  they  find  best,  the  formulae  they  approve,  the 
dodges  they  recommend,  or  inquiries  they  wish  to  make. 
Each  note  or  query  should  be  written  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  not  smaller  than  an  ordinary  sheet  of  note  paper. 
Full  name  and  address  should  be  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet  if  not  intended  for  publication.  Brevity  is  an 
essential  qualification. 

A  Printing  Difficulty. — How  can  I  make 
prints,  that  are  too  light  after  toning  and  fixing, 
darker,  and  dark  prints  lighter  ?  H.  Roche. 

Amateur. — Is  it  possible  to  make  a  cabinet 
photo  from  a  c-de-v.  with  a  Lancaster  Instanto 
half -plate?  If  so,  will  any  reader  kindly  explain? 
H.  A.B. 

Case  for  Detective. — Can  anyone  let  me  know 
the  address  of  a  dealer  or  maker  who  supplies 
cases  for  utilising  Lancaster’s  quarter-plate  In- 
stantograph  as  a  hand-camera  ?  They  are  made 
in  wood,  and  arranged  to  take  camera,  slide,  etc. 
I"saw  one  at  a  sale-room  a  short  time  ago,  but 
could  not  find  out  maker’s  name,  and  as  the  lot 
comprised  a  great  many  articles  useless  to  me  I 
did  not  purchase  at  the  time.  Any  information 
would  oblige.  C.  W.  Tytheridge. 

Coins. — How  are  coins  photographed  ?  Geo. 
Rex. 

Eclipse. — Can  I  photograph  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun  with  my  half-plate  Instanto  ?  Will  anyone 
who  has  done  so  give  me  exposure  and  method  ? 
Sol. 

Foreign  Photographic  Terms. — Does  anyone 
know  of  a  book  containing  hints  and  advice  to 
photographers  travelling  abroad,  including  the 
equivalents  for  such  terms  as  dry  plate,  film,  to 
photograph,  etc.,  in  French,  German,  and  Italian. 
W.  D.  J. 


Positives. — I  have  some  very  thin  negatives, 
full  of  detail,  how  can  I  turn  them  into  positives  ? 
I  have  seen  such,  backed  with  Brunswick  black, 
and  they  make  nice  pictures.  Alice  Knowles. 

Toning. — Will  hypo,  added  to  borax  and  gold, 
with  water,  make  a  toning  and  fixing  bath,  the 
prints  from  which  will  be  permanent  ?  Can  any¬ 
one  give  me  information  how  to  use  “  Decoudun’s 
photometer,”  as  I  have  one,  but  do  not  understand 
how  I  am  to  tell  by  it  what  exposure  to  give  a 
plate.  Q.  E.  D. 

Toning. — To  get  warm  brown  tones  on  gelatino- 
ehloride  paper,  add  some  salt  to  the  last  washing 
water  before  toning,  and  do  not  allow  them  to 
remain  long  in  the  toning  bath.  Peter  Creek. 

Print  Washer. — There  are  many  good  print 
washers  in  existence.  That  made  by  Wood,  of 
Liverpool,  is  as  good  as  any,  W.  Raynes. 

Print  Washer. — If  you  want  an  inexpensive 
print  washer,  I  should  recommend  you  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  rose  such  as  are  used  on  watering  pots, 
and  attach  a  small  piece  of  rubber  pipe  to  the 
water  tap  and  fasten  the  rose  on,  and  get  an 
earthenware  pan  to  put  the  prints  in,  the  waste 
water  running  down  into  drain  of  dark-room,  or 
the  rose  and  pipe  may  be  fixed  to  any  tap  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  convenience  of  the  operator.  Probable 
cost :  rose,  Is. ;  pan,  Is.  6d. ;  pipe,  2d.  ;  total, 
2s.  8d.  J.  P. 
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H.  S.  Smailman  At  Bay.  Handsworth, 

Carbonate.  —  Carbonate  of  soda  is  common 
washing  soda  used  for  household  purposes.  I 
should  advise  him  to  use  bicarbonate  of  soda  as 
being  purer  than  carbonate.  J.  P. 
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Carbonate.  —  Why  “Carbonate”  should  ask 
whether  real  carbonate  soda  or  household  carbon¬ 
ate  should  be  used  seems  ridiculous,  as  carbonate 
soda  is  carbonate  soda  all  the  world  over.  What 
is'used  for  household  purposes  is  carbonate  soda 
(real),  and  what  is  bought  at  chemists  as  carbon¬ 
ate  soda  is  the  bicarbonate  (used  in  medicine 
only),  and  the  reason  the  latter  cannot  be  used 
for  photographic  purposes  is  that  it  is  more  acid 
than  the  other,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
formulas : — NA„  CO,  carbonate  soda;  NA2  H, 
C2  0B  bicarbonate  soda.  The  latter  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  ingredients  of  the  first,  H ,  C03, 
which  is  carbonic  acid  with  water  (Co.2+H„0). 
Doodoo. 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 

W.  R.  Brightman  A  Wandering  Minstrel.  Bristol. 

Carbonate. — Washing  soda  as  used  in  the 
household  is  carb.  soda,  the  latter  is  its  chemical 
name.  It  contains  more  molecules  of  water,  and 
not  so  strong  as  the  re-crystallized  carb.  soda 
bought  from  the  chemist,  while  anhydrous  carb. 
soda,  as  its  name  implies,  contains  no  water,  but 
is  a  pure  white  powder,  About  3  grains  of  the 
last  will  develop  a  plate  as  against  18  grains  of 
the  first  named.  Bicarbonate  is  used  for  making 
baking  powder,  and  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  carbonate,  as  the  bicarb,  is  not  an  accelerator, 
but  may  be  used  in  the  toning  bath.  Codbeck. 

Copying  Hymns  for  Lantern  Sliles. — If  the 
hymns  are  in  a  book,  proceed  by  fastening  the 


book  against  a  wall  and  focus  the  hymn  to  the 
size  required.  Ordinary  plates  will  do,  but  I  use 
an  ordinary  lantern  plate  in  the  dark  slide,  and 
give  double  or  treble  the  exposure  I  would  with 
an  ordinary  plate,  I  thus  get  much  clearer  letters 
on  a  denser  ground.  The  developer  should  be 
strong  in  pyro,  or  any  density  given  that  may  be 
used.  Use  rather  a  small  stop,  say  // 16,  to  get 
good  definition,  and  give  about  15  seconds  ex¬ 
posure  for  the  ordinary  plate.  Wal.  Dixon. 

Flash  Light. —  Focus  the  camera  to  the  position 
you  want  it,  then  take  a  piece  of  magnesium  wire 
9  inches  long,  light  it  and  move  it  to  and  fro 
above  the  camera  till  it  burns  out.  This  is  all 
the  exposure  needed.  E.  Turner. 

Flash  Light. — In  reply  to  “Phiztaker”  re 
flash  light,  I  have  succeeded  in  taking  photos  by 
this  means,  and  the  way  I  proceeded  was  as  fol¬ 
lows.  I  first  procured  a  flash  lamp  for  about  two 
shillings.  Having  focussed  the  subject  by  ordin¬ 
ary  gaslight,  I  turned  down  the  gas  which  shined 
directly  on  to  the  lens.  Having  withdrawn 
shutter,  the  cap  was  taken  off  and  the  lamp  fired. 
I  used  extra  rapid  plates,  and  the  result  I  obtained 
was  fairly  good  considering  the  primitive  means 
adopted  of  taking  the  photo.  Jno.  Armitage. 

Varnishing. — Always  warm  your  negatives  be¬ 
fore  flowing  the  varnish  over  them,  you  will  then 
avoid  the  rough  patches.  N.  Burrows. 

Oil  Lamp. — The  best  way  of  preventing  smell 
is  briefly: — 1st.  Use  the  best  oil  obtainable.  2nd. 
Empty  out  any  unused  oil  there  may  be  in  the 
lamp  when  it  has  cooled  after  use.  Much  of  the 
smell  is  owing  to  a  thin  film  of  oil  which  spreads 
over  the  reservoir  of  lamp,  and  if  any  oil  is  left  in 
it  the  heat  evaporates  this  oil  and  causes  the 
smell.  3rd.  Wipe  with  a  cloth  the  reservoir  and 
inside  both  before  and  after  using.  4th.  Turn 
down  the  wicks  as  low  as  possible  without 
slipping  past  the  cogwheels  every  time  after  use. 
5th.  No  charred  wick  should  be  allowed  to  block 
up  the  air-holes.  6th.  New  wicks,  being  first 
thoroughly  dried  before  the  fire,  should  be  used  at 
the  commencement  of  every  season.  7th.  Cam¬ 
phorated  chalk  sprinkled  on  the  reservoir  deodor¬ 
izes  the  oil  and  prevents  smell.  Codbeck. 

Gloss  on  Prints. — In  reply  to  W.  T.  Rae,  the 
following,  I  think,  will  answer  his  purpose. 
When  the  print  has  been  squeegeed  on  to  the 
glass  (which  must  be  rubbed  with  French  chalk) 
or  ferrotype,  paste  on  to  the  print  a  piece  of 
backing  paper  with  starch  paste  or  any  mountant. 
Allow  the  print  to  dry  perfectly,  then  peel  off  by 
one  of  the  corners,  trim  the  print  as  usual,  and  it 
can  then  be  mounted  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is 
necessary  that  nothing  damp  should  come  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  print.  Backing 
paper  may  be  bought  at  any  photographic  dealer’s 
at  about  one  penny  per  sheet,  or  in  shilling 
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packets.  It  is  advisable  when  pasting  the  backing 
paper  on  the  print  that  the  black  side  should  be 
pasted  on,  as  when  it  is  damp  it  is  liable  to  smear 
the  mount  when  mounting,  if  not  put  on  that 
way.  Novice. 

Mounting  Silver  Prints  on  Albumen  Paper. — 
Mounting  photographs  on  cards  or  other  support 
is  not  nearly  so  easy  as  at  first  sight  appears. 
Most  amateurs  know  that  prints  have  a  knack  of 
curling  most  gloriously,  but  vexatiously.  They 
will  describe  every  curve  imaginable,  and  do  any 
mortal  thing  but  lie  flat.  I  have  known  them 
defy  the  weight  of  several  books,  a  table  leg,  with 
even  the  enraged  photographer  on  top.  Under 
these  circumstances  language  is  often  more 
forcible  than  polite.  The  cause  of  the  annoyance 
is  undoubtedly  too  dry  prints  and  too  watery 
paste.  To  remedy  this,  soak  the  prints  in  luke¬ 
warm  water  until  limp  and  afterwards  blot  off 
with  blotting  paper.  Even  to  make  gummed 
paper  adhere  firmly,  it  is  necessary  to  slightly 
moisten  not  only  the  prepared  side  but  both  sides. 
When  this  is  done,  the  print  will  remain  firm  as 
a  rock  if  a  proper  paste  has  been  used.  The 
paste  used  by  many  amateurs  is  too  thin  in  con¬ 
sistency.  What  is  necessary  to  make  silver 
prints  adhere  firmly  is  a  medium  with  some  body 
in  it,  not  a  liquescent  concoction  that  runs  off  the 
brush  like  quicksilver.  A  gelatine  paste  is  the 
most  desirable,  as  it  does  not  curl  the  mounts 
like  starch  paste.  There  are  many  excellent 
preparations  on  the  market.  The  above  method 
does  not  apply  to  gelatino-chloride  prints.  F. 
Gerrod. 


©ur  JSoofesbelt 

Publishers  are  requested  to  give  the  prices  of  books 
sent  for  review. 

Anthony's  International  Annual  for  1895. 
(English  agents  :  Percy  Lund  &  Co.)  This  bulky 
illustrated  budget  contains  a  mine  of  information 
and  interesting  reading  for  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  American 
annuals  beat  the  English  ones  hollow.  We  have 
read  it  through  from  end  to  end,  excepting  one  or 
two  dry  articles,  you  know,  and  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  highly.  The  pictures  are  very  commend¬ 
able.  Two  of  them  are  real  photographs.  Some 
of  the  articles  most  interesting  to  beginners  are  : 
“  The  Advantages  of  a  Photographic  Education,” 
by  Herbert  O.  Warner  ;  “  The  Handy  Amateur,!’ 
by  Harold  Serrell ;  “  Dark-room  Illumination,” 
by  E.  A.  E.  Bennett ;  “  Spots,”  by  W.  N.  Jennings, 
etc. 

The  Dark-Room  and  its  Equipment.  By  H.  J. 
L.  J.  MassA  This  is  No.  2  of  the  “Junior 
Series,”  and  is  a  fitting  addition  to  the  now  fairly 


familiar  “  white-backs.”  The  author  says  in  his 
preface  : — “  The  fitting  up  of  a  dark-room  (or 
rather  developing  room)  is  a  matter  that  requires 
consideration  both  of  ways  and  of  means,  and 
the  following  pages  are  designed  more  particularly 
for  those  who  do  not  know  the  ‘  ways  ’  perfectly, 
and  who  have  not  unlimited  ‘  means  ’  at  com¬ 
mand.”  A  perusal  of  its  pages  proves  that  he 
has  fulfilled  his  object  very  thoroughly.  The 
book  is,  moreover,  eminently  practical,  and  will 
be  of  great  use  to  amateurs. 

The  Practical  Photographer  for  1894.  (Percy 
Lund  &  Co.)  The  whole  of  the  parts  for  the  past 
year  have  now  been  issued  in  volume  form,  price 
3s.  As  a  book  of  reference,  replete  with  articles 
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by  the  best  writers,  and  hundreds  of  useful  notes, 
it  should  occupy  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  every 
amateur.  The  illustrations  are  very  numerous, 
and  there  are  in  point  of  fact  no  less  than  56  full 
page  supplements. 

The  Christmas  Number  of  The  Practical  Photo¬ 
grapher  (3d.)  contains  the  index  and  title  page 
for  the  year.  The  illustrations  in  this  issue  are 
marvellous  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  A  con¬ 
tribution  on  “  Magnesium  Photography  ”  gives  a 
practical  method  of  working  the  flash  light 
efficiently,  and  at  small  expense. 
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©ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  of  the  readers  who  care  to 
send  prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will 
be  illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package  marked  “  Critical 
Column  ”  on  outside,  and  name  and  address  of  sender 
should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by  one  corner  to  back 
of  print.  A  nom-de-plume  may  be  added  for  publication. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  accompany  each  print  sent. 

Cadetto. — This  is  an  instance  of  misguided 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  photographer.  It  shows 
that  he  has  some  artistic  ability,  that  he  wishes 
to  produce  work  above  the  ordinary  run,  and  will 
probably  be  capable  of  better  things  in  time  if  he 
perseveres.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  idea  was 
to  produce  a  photographic  “  Bubbles,”  and,  as  is 
generally  the  case  when  a  copy  is  attempted  of 
some  well-known  work,  he  has  made  a  mess  of  it. 


Submitted  or  Criticism  by  “  Cadetto," 

He  has  got  the  costume  right  enough,  and  the 
boy,  but  yet  not  succeeded.  In  the  first  place, 
why  did  he  not  follow  out  his  original  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  feet?  He  has  made  the  lad 
appear  k-legged,  the  effect  of  the  turned-in  toes 
being  most  inartistic.  Then  again,  the  boy’s  face  is 
not  at  all  as  well  arranged  as  it  might  be.  We  pre¬ 


sume  he  is  supposed  to  be  looking  at  the  mildew¬ 
like  spot  which  the  artist  has  evidently  intended 
to  represent  a  bubble,  but  he  isn’t.  In  the  second 
place,  the  drawing-room-cum-studio  surroundings 
are  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  subject.  If  we 
remember  aright  the  background  on  the  original 
“  Bubbles  ”  consists  of  nothing  but  a  graduated 
plain  wall,  this  throws  the  figure  into  full  relief. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  if  you  had  hung  up 
a  dark-coloured  shawl  behind  the  model.  To  get 
the  position  of  the  feet  right,  the  child  ought  to 
have  sat  further  forward  on  the  stool,  which  stool 
should  have  been  replaced  by  a  block  of  wood. 
The  pipe  too,  with  its  prickly  ornamentation,  is 
enough  to  give  one  the  creeps.  Our  final  advice 
is,  get  a  fresh  background,  a  fresh  seat,  a  fresh 
floor  covering,  and  begin  all  over  again  from  the 
very  first.  We  feel  sure  you  can  make  a  picture 
if  you  try. 

Nisus. — A  somewhat  commonplace  photograph 
of  a  horse  taken  in  the  orthodox  position.  It 
appears  to  have  been  slightly  under  exposed,  and 
over  developed.  The  man  should  either  have 
been  included  entirely  or  left  out  altogether. 

Slap-Bang.  —  Another  animal  picture  which 
would  have  been  most  successful  had  the  bear¬ 
leader  been  included.  It  is  well  lighted  and 
excellent  technically,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
blemish  mentioned,  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
reproduce  it  in  The  Junior. 

The  Slasher. — You  have  sacrificed  all  detail 
in  the  effort  to  obtain  a  good  rendering  of  the 
foaming  water.  Possibly  it  was  late  in  the  day 
when  you  took  the  photograph,  or  else  you  used 
a  very  small  stop,  and  this  has,  of  course,  led  to 
under  exposure.  You  should  have  let  a  little 
more  sky  be  seen. 

Le  Pine, — Prettily  chosen,  under  exposed,  and 
very  much  over  developed,  which  last  named 
defect  has  produced  the  chalky  effect.  From  a 
pictorial  point  of  view,  it  does  not  leave  much  to 
be  desired. 

Ruby. — There  are  a  great  deal  too  many 
straight  lines  in  this  picture.  Cut  it  in  half  and 
see  how  very  much  nicer  the  broken  up  shoals 
look  than  when  they  run  horizontally  from  end  to 
end. 

Stretford. — No.  1.  An  ordinary  snap-shot  of 
a  steamer,  just  like  hundreds  of  others  which  are 
the  result  of  the  photographer’s  holidays  at 
“  Slopton-on-the-Sea,”  or  some  such  place.  No. 
2.  “Autumn”  by  the  same  photographer.  A 
picture  which  has  more  claims  to  originality  than 
the  former.  The  artist  should,  however,  have 
stood  a  little  further  back,  and  got  the  horse  more 
central.  Apart  from  this  the  picture  is  not  at 
all  bad. 

Hypo. — Considering  you  are  so  young  a  photo¬ 
grapher  we  think  you  have  succeeded  very  well. 
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The  position  is  not  bad,  and  the  development  is 
fairly  satisfactory.  You  should  not,  however,  have 
placed  so  pronounced  a  background  behind,  as  it 
has  a  most  vivid  effect,  and  takes  away  from  the 
sitter.  The  focus  is  not  very  good,  but  perhaps 
your  lens  is  at  fault.  There  are  signs  of  slight 
under  exposure. 

Kent. — A  very  brilliant  print  of  Shanklin,  Isle 
of  Wight.  We  cannot  say  that  we  care  for  the 
cutting  off  of  the  bottom  of  the  house  in  the  right 
hand  corner.  The  photograph  leaves  very  little 
;i  to  complain  of,  it  has  fine  technical  qualities, 
counterbalancing  its  pictorial  demerits. 

Liverpudlian.  —  “Evening,  Loch  Severn.” 

1  This  is  a  pretty  little  snap  which  suffers  by  the 
printing  process.  To  make  a  more  perfect  en¬ 
semble  the  sky  might  have  had  sunset  clouds 
printed  in.  An  old  man  toiling  up  the  road  would 
5  have  made  it  a  really  beautiful  composition. 

Coin. — Fairly  good  technically,  but  with  no 
'  pretensions  to  composition.  The  two  children 

S  standing  to  have  their  pictures  taken  look  stiff 
and  unnatural.  There  is  too  much  foreground. 

Portobello  — A  very  good  photograph  of  a 
crowded  beach,  which  makes  the  most  of  a  rather 
commonplace  subject. 

Brum  No.  1. — A  very  choice  little  picture  of  a 
row  of  old  houses,  with  the  tower  of  a  fine  church 
in  the  distance.  The  effect  of  light  is  really 
charming,  being  much  more  pleasing  that  if  the 
sun  had  glared  behind  the  camera,  and  fallen  on 

I  to  the  building.  If  you  could  have  managed  to 
have  had  a  cart  and  horse  or  a  herd  of  cattle 
coming  up  the  incline,  the  composition  would 
perhaps  have  been  better. 

I  Brum  No.  2. — A  fine  view  in  Switzerland.  It 
might,  however,  have  been  made  more  pictorial  if 
the  mountain  peak  had  been  central.  No  fault, 
however,  can  be  found  with  the  technical  part  of 
the  work. 

Playtime. — An  attempt  which  looks  to  us  as  if 
a  J-plate  lens  had  been  used  for  a  J-plate  picture, 
the  corners  being  in  consequence  quite  uncovered, 
and  therefore  black  in  the  print.  As  to  the 
grouping,  the  half  circle  is  too  formal,  and  though 
the  positions  are  good  in  most  of  the  cases,  one 
or  two  of  the  models  would  have  been  better  left 
out.  The  little  girl,  too,  is  much  out  of  focus. 
When  we  played  marbles  we  used  to  choose  a 
nice  smooth  pieoe  of  ground,  not  a  lumpy  pave¬ 
ment.  Possibly  the  Jin  de  siecle  youth  likes  to 
have  his  game  made  as  difficult  as  he  can,  in  fact, 
a  kind  of  “knuckle  down  golf.”  You  have  got 
good  models,  and  what  is  more,  some  originality, 
and  if  you  try  again,  you  should  make  a  decent 
picture. 

C.  Tytheridge. — The  drawing-room  is  well 
taken  with  the  exception  that  the  window  has 


suffered  slightly  through  halation,  but  this  can 
scarcely  be  avoided  in  subjects  of  this  class. 

Dan. — A  print  which  may  be  taken  as  an  average 
of  the  beginner’s  first  attempt  at  portraiture.  It 
shows  that  the  chemical  and  mechanical  branches 
of  the  art  have  been  fairly  well  mastered,  but  other¬ 
wise  the  picture  is  very  crude.  For  instance,  ivy  is 
the  worst  possible  background,  the  many  leaves 
attracting  the  eye  and  drawing  away  interest  from 
the  sitter.  Another  defect  is  that  the  camera  has 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  S!Dan.” 

been  too  far  from  the  person  photographed,  this 
makes  him  look  insignificant  and  secondary,  where¬ 
as  he  should  have  stood  out  predominant.  Then 
again,  he  might  have  been  higher  on  the  plate  or 
else  a  portion  of  the  print  cut  off.  And  lastly, 
the  person  peeping  round  the  corner  should  have 
either  kept  out  of  the  way  or  come  right  in. 
There  is  a  sort  of  “  Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry  ” 
look  about  him  which  is  not  calculated  to  add  in 
any  way  to  the  beauty  of  the  composition. 

Snap-Shot. — Children  at  the  sea-side  wading  in 
the  surf.  First  place,  the  camera  has  not  been  held 
level,  therefore  the  sea  line  is  very  much  out  of 
the  horizontal.  Secondly,  slightly  out  of  focus, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  camera  trembling.  Thirdly, 
rather  under  exposed.  Your  lens  is  probably  not 
quite  fast  enough  for  very  rapid  work.  You  ought 
to  have  got  nearer  to  the  children,  and  made  it 
really  a  figure  study,  as  they  would  have  been 
very  good  models. 

Young  Hopeful. — Whatever  persuaded  you  to 
attempt  to  photograph  a  Thomas  cat  with  a 
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fixed  focus  hand-camera,  so  that  the  said  cat 
might  be  almost  as  large  as  the  plate  itself  ?  At 
least  we  suppose  it  has  been  taken  with  a  hand 
camera,  if  not  it  is  the  most  wildly  “  naturalistic  ” 
piece  of  focussing  we  ever  beheld.  Apart  from 
these  slight  defects,  your  picture  is  good.  Try 
again,  “Young  Hopeful,”  and  if  your  camera  won’t 
allow  you  to  photograph  cats,  try  it  on  elephants. 

Fitz. — You  are  evidently  a  beginner,  and  al¬ 
though  you  have  mastered  seemingly  the  mystery 
of  development  and  exposure,  you  are  not  quite 
perfect  in  the  matter  of  focussing  and  arrange¬ 
ment.  You  ought  to  have  placed  the  sitters 
further  away  so  as  to  get  the  whole  of  their  figures 
on  the  plate,  then  you  should  have  focussed  more 
sharply  not  for  the  background,  but  for  the 
principal  and  most  prominent  portions  of  the 
group.  The  negative  is  slightly  over  exposed, 
and  during  the  time  the  lens  was  uncovered 
most  of  the  parties  concerned  seem  to  have 
winked,  and  to  have  moved  very  slightly. 
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Juno. — A  charming  old  cottage  taken  from  a 
poor  position.  This  month  there  are  quite  a 
quantity  of  pictures  sent  in  for  criticism  to  which 
the  same  advice  applies,  namely,  “  Stand  further 
back  next  time.”  The  young  man  in  the  door¬ 
way  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  subject. 

H.  F.  M. — A  very  pretty  little  snap-shot  of  a 
field  full  of  cows,  that  is,  it  would  have  been 
pretty  if  you  had  taken  the  pains  to  cut  it  down 
judiciously.  As  it  is  there  is  too  much  sky  and 
too  much  foreground.  It  should  have  been 
trimmed  to  about  4  inches  by  2  inches,  Try  it, 
and  note  what  a  difference. 

Pirate.  —  Two  photographs  of  a  turbulent 
little  stream,  rushing  through  a  woody  dell,  they 
are  very  fine  pieces  of  technical  work  indeed,  and 
have  some  artistic  pretensions  as  well,  but  the 
subject  is  a  somewhat  hackneyed  one.  There 
are  dozens  of  exactly  similar  views  to  be  seen  in 
the  windows  of  all  those  who  deal  in  photographs 


of  the  “  Pretty  borough  and  vicinity  ”  class,  for 
the  delectation  of  tourists  and  visitors. 

J.  W.  C. — A  beautifully  focussed,  carefully 
developed  and  well  toned  picture  of  the  Chain 
Bridge,  Llangollen.  To  make  the  most  of  the 
subject,  you  should  have  gone  further  back,  as 
you  would  then  have  had  more  of  the  picturesque 
surroundings  showing,  and  the  bridge  itself  would 
not  have  been  so  prominent,  for  although  a  nice 
enough  bridge  from  an  engineer’s  point  of  view, 
it  is  not  exactly  what  an  artist  should  choose  as 
the  chief  object  in  a  landscape. 

Walt. — Another  picture  which  may  be  classed 
in  the  same  category.  The  lighting  is  well 
chosen,  and  the  whole  effect  pleasing  technically, 
but  there  seems  to  be  something  wanting.  The 
plate  should  have  been  larger,  or  the  camera 
placed  in  position  several  yards  further  down  the 
stream.  The  worst  of  subjects  of  this  kind  is  that 
the  exposure,  having  to  be  time,  renders  the  run¬ 
ning  water  in  such  a  manner  that  it  looks  simply 
like  a  flock  bed,  or  a  mass  of  cotton  wool  and 
treacle. 

Aqueduct. — A  print  from  a  good  negative,  but 
slightly  overtoned.  The  reflection  in  the  water 
is  well  rendered,  but  to  make  the  picture  of  more 
pictorial  value,  a  strong  sky  is  needed.  A  sunset 
we  should  think  would  have  been  the  most 
effective. 

Coin. — Your  print  is  very  weak,  and  very  much 
over  toned.  The  clouds,  too,  are  not  sufficiently 
bold  to  warrant  the  exposure  of  a  plate  upon  them 
alone.  There  are  several  slight  blemishes  on  the 
film,  which  if  the  photograph  itself  had  been  good, 
would  have  done  a  great  deal  to  detract  from  its 
appearance.  You  must  try  again,  sometime  at 
sunset,  when  clouds  are  hanging  low  on  the 
horizon. 

E.  T.  W. — Bather  a  difficult  print  to  criticise, 
for  it  is  undecided  whether  it  should  be  classed  as 
a  family  group,  or  a  landscape.  If  it  is  intended 
for  a  group,  the  figures  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  placed  nearer  the  camera.  If  a  landscape 
was  the  idea  of  the  artist,  the  persons  might  have 
been  dispensed  with,  or  arranged  in  picturesque 
attitudes,  say  as  if  they  were  watching  the  boat 
and  not  the  camera.  The  focussing  and 
development  are  all  good,  and  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired,  save  that  in  one  or  two  places, 
spots  or  pinholes  have  occurred,  possibly  due  to 
bubbles  resting  on  the  plate  during  development. 

Scotia. — A  snap-shot  of  a  street  conjurer  in  his 
habit  as  he  lives,  giving  a  matinee  performance 
to  an  admiring  audience,  composed  of  three  little 
boys  and  two  little  girls.  We  wonder  what  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  entertainment  were  after  all 
expenses  were  paid.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  you  could  have  got  a  little  nearer  the  artist, 
but  perhaps  you  were  afraid  of  the  collection. 
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Ramsgate  Park. — The  lens  of  your  camera  does 
not  cover  the  plate,  and  this  has  given  the  dark 
effect  which  is  seen  in  each  corner.  Another 
thing  the  position  chosen  by  you  is  uninteresting, 
too  much  of  the  grass  being  included  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  We  should  say  that  the  negative  is 
under  exposed. 

Scotia. — A  snap-shot  of  a  diver  in  the  act  of 
just  entering  the  water.  It  is  fairly  good,  but  the 
exposure  has  not  been  quite  quick  enough,  as  a 
slight  movement  is  traceable  on  the  figure.  To 
take  a  man  either  leaping  or  diving  broad  side  on 
requires  a  terribly  quick  exposure,  and  a  good 
result  rarely  occurs  unless  a  focal  plane  shutter 
and  a  most  rapid  lens  is  employed. 

Pawn. — A  row  of  quaint  old  London  houses, 
taken  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  correctly 
exposed  and  printed,  but  most  shockingly  fuzzy. 
Pawn  has  sent  us  several  other  pictures,  and  they 
all  suffer  from  a  like  defect,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
moving  of  the  camera  during  the  snapping  of  the 
shutter.  Pawn  should  learn  to  accustom  herself 
to  hand-camera  work  in  some  quiet  place,  for  in 
streets  there  are  generally  detracting  influences 
which  make  it  difficult  for  even  the  most  expert 
photographer  to  obtain  successful  pictures. 

Many  other  photographs  are  held  over  till  next 
month  for  criticism  owing  to  pressure  on  space. 


©ur  Editor's  Corner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  on  Separate  nieces  of  paper.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed ;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue.  —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address:— The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Several  changes  in  the  prize  arrangements  are 
announced  this  month  to  which  special  attention 
is  desired. 

* 

#  ■3f‘ 

Our  date  of  publication  is  now  altered  to  the 
15th  of  the  month,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  that 
date  at  the  latest  the  magazine  will  be  on  sale  all 
over  the  country. 

* 

The  second  book  in  the  “  Series,”  entitled, 
“  The  Dark-room  and  its  Equipment,”  is  now 
ready.  It  is  the  most  complete  manual  yet  pub¬ 
lished  upon  this  subject,  and  is  written  by  an 
amateur  for  amateurs.  No  one  with  a  few 
shillings  at  command  need  be  without  a  really 
efficient  dark-room  if  they  act  on  Mr.  Masse’s 
instructions.  The  third  book  is  to  be  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “  Lantern  Slides,  their  Production  and 
Use.”  It  will  be  ready  early  in  January.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Pike,  of  Leicester. 


We  gather  from  information  received  that  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  in  some  quarters.  A  few  days  ago  we 
received  a  communication  in  which  the  writer 
regretted  to  hear  from  his  bookseller  that  The 
Junior  had  ceased  publication.  “It  was  such  a 
nice  magazine,”  he  said.  If  readers  who  experi¬ 
ence  any  trouble  in  obtaining  their  copies  will 
communicate  with  us  and  furnish  the  address  of 
their  dealer  or  bookseller,  we  will  try  and  oil  the 
wheels  of  supply  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  in  mind 
the  old  adage,  “When  you  ask  for  the  J.  P.  see 
that  you  get  it.” 

* 

*  * 

In  fulfilment  of  our  progressive  policy,  next 
month  will  witness  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
excellent  feature.  We  have  written  to  several 
able  and  persevering  amateurs  propounding  the 
following  eight  questions,  with  the  request  that 
they  would  help  their  juniors  by  answering 
them  as  far  as  possible  : — d.  How  was  it  that  you 
took  up  photography?  2.  What  helped  you  most 
in  getting  a  knowledge  of  it  ?  3.  What  developer 

do  you  generally  use  ?  4.  What  is  your  favourite 

paper  and  printing  process?  5.  Do  you  prefer 
long  or  short  exposures?  6.  What  time  of  day 
are  the  best  effects  obtained  ?  7.  What  is  your 

favourite  branch  of  photography  ?  8.  What 

advice  would  you  give  to  a  beginner  ?  Most  of 
them  have  courteously  responded,  and  we  purpose 
publishing  one  set  of  replies  each  month  together 
with  a  supplement  picture  from  the  camera  of  the 
amateur  in  question. 

* 

*  * 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters  of  congratulation  have  been  received  from  G.  H. 
Chapman,  H.  Lupton,  Jur.,  W.  Owen,  C.  G.  Cooper,  and 
others. 

N.  Peers. — The  Muihli  grey  stain  around  the  edges  of 
your  negatives  is  due  to  stale  plates,  or  to  some  impurity 
in  the  developer,  also  forcing.  It  can  be  removed  some¬ 
times  by  rubbing  with  methylated  spirit. 

Polly  Perkins. — Iodine  will  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  in 
water  containing  iodide  of  potassium. 

T.  Hxnkins. — The  sulphocyanide  bath  is  not  suitable  for 
ordinary  albumenized  paper. 

J.  W.  Shaw. — Pyro  stains  on  hands  or  linen  may  be  got 
rid  of  by  oxalic  acid,  or  by  the  ordinary  clearing  bath  of 
citric  acid  and  alum. 

G.  Rust.— -Citric  acid  has  no  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment.  The  bromide  of  potassium  is  more  constant  than 
the  ammonium  salt. 

E.  Robinson. — Shellac  will  not  dissolve  in  plain  water, 
borax  should  be  added.  It  will  then  dissolve  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent. 

J.  Brelsford.— Articles  on  background  painting  for 
amateurs  are  in  preparation,  and  will  be  given  early  in  the 
coming  year. 

T.  W.  F.  Clark. — Morocco  paper  can  be  obtained  from 
Percy  Lund  &  Co. 

L„  Marsh. — Black  tones  cannot  be  obtained  cn  printing- 
out  papers  unless  vigorous  negatives  are  used. 

W.  Bono. — Toning  baths  containing  platinum  bichloride 
do  not  yield  good  results.  Chloroplatinite  can  be  used. 

C.  Carter.— Metol  is  very  suitable  for  developing 
interiors. 
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THE  HELPING  HAND. 

OW  much  it  is  possible  to  learn 
from  the  experiences  of  others 
most  of  us  are  able  to  testify. 
“  If  only  I  had  known,  what 
mistakes  might  have  been  avoided,”  is 
.an  every-day  remark.  It  is  with  the 
objedt  of  profiting  by  their  experiences 
that  we  have  asked  several  amateur 
photographers  who  have  reached  a  few 
steps  above  us  in  the  ladder  of  progress 
to  give  the  assistance  of  their  wider  out¬ 
look  to  their  brothers  below.  That  the 
advice  may  be  put  into  explicit  form, 
the  request  took  the  form  of  eight  ques¬ 
tions.  One  set  of  replies  is  published 
each  month,  and  a  picture  from  the 
camera  of  the  respondent. 

MR.  LIONEL  C.  BENNETT  GIVES  HIS 
ASSISTANCE. 

How  was  it  that  you  took  up  photography? 

I  have  always  been  fond  of  pidtures 
and  have  often  tried  to  draw,  but  with 
lamentable  results.  Finding  I  had  no 
talents  that  way,  I  resigned  myself  to 
paying  my  shillings  and  going  to 
pidture  shows.  I  never  thought  of  the 
camera  until  one  day  between  seven 
and  eight  years  ago  I  was  talking  with 
John  A.  Hodges  (whom  I  have  known 
since  he  was  five  years  old — I  was 


about  ten  then),  and  regretting  my  want 
of  pidtorial  ability,  when  he  suggested 
the  camera,  and  the  result  of  a  prolonged 
visit  to  his  dark-room  was  the  purchase 
of  my  first  half-plate. 

What  helped  yoti  most  in  getting  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  ? 

The  teaching  and  advice  of  Hodges 
first,  but  very  soon  I  determined  to  run 
by  myself,  feeling  certain  that  diredtly  a 
man  feels  within  himself  that  there  is 
one  class  of  work  he  seems  to  take  to, 
he  should  devote  his  energies  to  that. 
I  am  bound  to  say  I  derived  the  utmost 
benefit  from  the  various  photographic 
journals.  There  was  always  something 
to  learn  from  them,  and  many  a  time 
when  I  had  come  home  with  three  or 
four  plates  exposed  which  turned  out 
“  duffers,”  and  I  began  to  think  I  should 
never  turn  out  anything  worth  looking 
at,  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  journals 
fanned  the  flame  which  was  beginning 
to  flicker,  and  I  began  to  feel  I  was  not 
the  only  beginner  who  could  not  turn 
out  a  thing  worth  looking  at.  The 
illustrations  I  found  most  valuable,  as  I 
began  after  a  time  comparing  my  work 
with  them,  and  whenever  I  saw  any¬ 
thing  I  liked  (in  the  style  I  was  working 
at)  I  cut  it  out,  and,  without  slavishly 
imitating  it,  tried  to  see  whether  I 
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could  not  produce  something  after  the 
same  style — viz.,  the  same  class  of  work, 
not  necessarily  the  same  subject. 

W hat  developer  do  you  generally  use  ? 

Invariably  pyro,  bromide,  and  am¬ 
monia.  Sometimes  I  use  dry  pyro,  and 
sometimes  a  stock  solution  of  pyro  and 
sulphite.  My  bromide  I  keep  in  a  10% 
solution,  and  ammonia  I  use  full 
strength,  kept  in  a  “dropping”  bottle 
for  use.  I  have  tried  several  other 
developers  at  times,  but  merely  as 
experiments.  I  feel  certain  when  one 
has  worked  with  pyro  for  years  success¬ 
fully,  he  will  never  beat  it  for  all-round 
work,  and  I  am  convinced,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  temptation  to  a  beginner 
to  work  with  a  so-called  “  one  solution” 
developer,  or  a  developer  that  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again,  he  will  never 
do  as  good  work  as  if  he  begins  with 
pyro,  bromide,  and  ammonia,  kept  in 
separate  10%  solutions,  and  sticks  to  it. 

What  is  your  favourite  paper  and  printing 
process  ? 

Platinotype.  I  use  a  good  deal  of 
mezzotype,  but  I  prefer  platinotype. 
For  enlarging  diredt  I  use  bromide  or 
alpha,  and  invariably  develop  with 
ferrous  oxalate. 

Do  yon  prefer  long  or  short  exposures  ? 

I  always,  if  possible,  give  a  long  ex¬ 
posure,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  long 
exposure  can  be  given.  Mjr  experience 
may  not  be  that  of  others,  but  I  can 
always  make  pretty  certain  of  getting 
“  atmosphere  ”  with  an  exposure  that 
would  cause  several  people  to  think  had 
ruined  the  negative.  Shutter  work,  of 
course,  must  be  resorted  to  sometimes, 
but  unless  it  is  “  sea  and  sky  ”  work  I 
do  not  like  it. 

What  time  of  day  are  the  best  effects 
obtained  ? 

I  always  get  my  best  effects  between 
sunrise  and  n  o’clock — and  afternoon 
to  sunset.  Roughly  only  about  2%  of 
my  exposures  are  made  at  any  other 
time- — even  with  a  hand-camera. 


What  is  your  favourite  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ? 

Landscape  and  seascape.  Working 
with  figures  one  is  too  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  “  model.” 

What  advice  would  you  give  to  a  beginner? 

Get  a  good  quarter-plate  to  begin 
with.  Keep  to  medium  sensitiveness 
as  to  plates.  Get  a  good  elementary 
book  and  study  it.  Try  and  find  a 
photographic  friend  who  knows  more 
than  you  do.  He  will  always  help  you. 
Never  throw  away  failures,  study  them 
and  try  and  find  out  where  they  are 
wrong.  Submit  them  to  your  friend. 
If  you  content  yourself  with  keeping 
and  admiring  your  successes  (which 
oftener  than  not  at  first  are  the  result  of 
luck — mine  were)  and  throwing  away 
the  others  without  studying  them,  you 
will  never  make  satisfactory  progress. 
Don’t  touch  a  hand-camera  until  you 
have  mastered  the  ordinary.  Things 
that  fascinate  are  seldom  good  for  one, 
and  there  is  something  fascinating  in  the 
advertisements  as  to  hand-cameras. 
Read  the  photographic  journals  —  as 
many  as  you  can  beg,  borrow,  steal,  or 
buy,  and  when  you  have  got  to  the  top 
of  the  tree  don’t  sneer  at  them  as  having 
nothing  to  teach  you.  Only  this  week  I 
got  a  valuable  tip  out  of  a  paper  osten¬ 
sibly  for  beginners.  Go  to  as  many  ex¬ 
hibitions  as  you  can.  When  you  think, 
and  feel,  that  you  have  a  leaning  to¬ 
wards  any  one  branch  of  photography, 
study  that  in  all  its  phases,  and  do  not 
fritter  away  time  by  trying  all  manner 
of  things,  some  just  to  see  what  they 
are  like.  Experiments  are  for  scien¬ 
tists.  Let  them  burn  the  midnight  oil, 
and  go  bald  and  grey  in  wrenching 
Nature’s  secrets  from  her.  When  they 
have  wrenched  them,  and  published 
them  to  the  world,  bless  them  for  their 
disinterested  labours,  and  then  get  the 
benefit  of  them  for  yourself,  without 
paying  for  it.  It  is  much  the  easiest 
way.  Don’t  think  it  is  no  use  taking 


up  photography  because  you  have  not 
enough  spare  time.  According  to  some 
writers,  and  clever  ones,  too,  you  must 
make  a  life-long  study  of  anything  to  be 
perfedt  at  it.  Perhaps  you  must.  We 
can’t  all  be  perfedt.  It  is  very  seldom 
I  can  find  time  to  get  out  with  the 
camera.  I  am  content  if  I  gradually 
improve.  Never  expose  a  plate  without 
having  the  idea  in  your  mind  what  you 
are  aiming  at,  and  how  you  will  proceed 
to  carry  out  your  idea  in  the  various 
operations  of  seledtion,  focussing,  ex¬ 
posing,  developing,  and  printing. 
Always  try,  when  you  think  you  have 
something  that  is  not  very  easy,  to 
make  a  second  exposure.  For  myself, 
I  always,  when  possible,  duplicate  ex¬ 
posures. 

Lionel  C.  Bennett. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SEASON. 


HEN  August  and  September 
are  over  many  amateurs 
imagine  that  the  photographic 
season  is  at  an  end.  They 
put  their  apparatus  out  of  sight  in  a 
cupboard,  fully  determined  not  to  take 
them  out  until  warm  weather  comes 
again. 


Last  year,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  a 
writer  in  one  of  our  Swiss  contempor¬ 
aries  remarked  upon  the  physical  and 
chemical  disadvantages  of  the  summer 
from  a  photographic  point  of  view  : 
plates  were  apt  to  frill,  and  paper  to 
deteriorate  rapidly,  etc.  He  added  that 
autumn  was  preferable  to  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  usually  held  so  dear 
by  lovers  of  the  camera. 

I  willingly  admit  that  the  country 
seems  more  gay  and  smiling  in  summer 
than  at  any  other  season.  The  green 
fields,  the  straight  or  winding  roads, 
white  and  dusty  under  a  sun  high  in  the 
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heavens,  or  if  preferred,  the  shadowy 
woods  traversed  by  a  crystal  stream,  all 
impress  and  charm  the  spectator. 

This  is  the  only  explanation  I  can 
give  of  the  infatuation  of  the  amateur 
for  this  period  of  the  year. 

Unfortunately  it  often  happens  that 
a  landscape  which  at  sight  seemed  very 
pleasing,  gives  a  disappointing  print, 
having  apparently  very  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  original.  How  can  this 
be  explained  ?  Others  have  written  on 
this  subject  before,  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  in  order  to  produce 
good  results  one  must  dismiss  the  effedt 
of  colour  from  the  mind  in  viewing  a 
prospective  picture,  for  it  is,  of  course, 
well  understood,  that  colours  are  only 
translated  in  the  resulting  print,  to 
their  corresponding  gradation  in  black 
and  white. 

To  remedy  the  error  into  which  we 
frequently  fall,  in  thinking  that  a  subject 
which  has  been  focussed  on  the  ground 
glass  will  give  an  equally  satisfactory 
print,  the  employment  of  blue  ground 
glass  has  been  recommended.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  this  reduces  the  light  enor¬ 
mously  and  focussing  is  then  such  a 
difficult  matter  that  the  method  has 
never  been  practically  employed. 

To  replace  this  as  nearly  as  possible, 
I  should  advise  the  use  of  a  blue  eye¬ 
glass,  or  blue  spectacles,  which  can  be 
procured  of  most  dealers.  When  a 
landscape  pleases  you,  when  you  see 
what  appears  to  be  a  good  point  of 
view,  look  at  it  through  your  blue  eye¬ 
glass,  the  whole  will  be  seen  in  mono¬ 
chrome  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
definitely  of  the  result. 

It  is  the  multiplicity  of  colours  in  a 
summer  landscape  which  charms  the 
eye  and  falsifies  the  photographic  value. 
In  an  autumn  or  winter  landscape  the 
predominating  colours  are  those  inter¬ 
mediate  between  black  and  white. 
Now  these  tints  will  be  reproduced 
similarly  to  those  on  a  print.  The 
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choice  of  an  autumnal  or  winter  land¬ 
scape  is  therefore  an  easier  matter  than 
that  of  a  summer  one. 

Why  then  does  the  lens  lie  inactive 
at  this  time  of  year  ? 

Nature  shows  herself  in  a  different 
aspecft,  it  is  true,  but  in  this  there  is  a 
certain  poetical  value,  and  if  you  con¬ 
duct  your  operations  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner,  if  you  follow  the  rules  of  art,  I  can 
assure  you  it  will  be  found  easier  to 
produce  masterpieces  in  autumn  or 
wfinter  than  in  summer.  —  Henri 
Sonnet  in  L' Amateur  Photogmphe. 


Convict  Train,  Chatham.  H.  Harmsworth. 


PRINTING  ON  ALBUMENIZED 
PAPER. 

Richard  Penlake. 

EFORE  the  introduction  of 
gelatino-chloride  papers,  albu- 
menized  paper  was  almost 
exclusively  used  by  amateurs 
and  the  profession  alike:  since  the  intro¬ 
duction,  however,  of  the  former  the 
consumption  of  albumen  paper  has  day 
by  day  become  less. 

Gelatine  paper  is  said  to  be  more 
permanent  and  manipulated  with  much 
more  ease,  but  such  is  not  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  who  has  during  the  last 


few  years  used  dozens  of  quires  of  each, 
and  so  can  speak  from  experience. 

Of  the  preparation  of  albumen  paper 
nothing  will  be  said  ;  if  anyone  should 
prefer  to  make  his  own,  instructions  for 
so  doing  will  be  found  on  page  1 5  of 
the  August  issue.  The  paper  should  be 
bought  from  a  dealer  of  repute,  from 
whom  it  may  be  obtained  at  about  gd.  a 
sheet.  It  does  not  pay,  in  the  long  run, 
to  use  cheap  paper,  as  good  results  are 
rarely  obtained.  The  paper,  if  fresh 
when  bought,  may  be  kept  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  a  good  condition,  if 
care  is  taken  to  properly  store  it  and  to 
keep  it  dry.  The  method  adopted  by 
the  writer  is  to  cut  it  up  into  the  size 
required,  place  between  blotting  paper 
and  put  the  lot  into  a  printing  frame  or 
under  pressure.  The  paper  should,  be¬ 
fore  use,  be  placed  in  a  room,  out  of 
the  way  of  any  light  that  would  affecft 
it,  so  as  to  absorb  a  small  quantity  of 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  which 
to  a  large  extent  prevents  the  paper 
cockling  during  printing. 

Take  the  negative  to  be  printed  from, 
and  after  careful  dusting  place  film 
upwards  in  a  printing  frame,  a  piece  of 
paper  is  then  placed  glazed  side  down¬ 
wards  on  to  the  negative,  then  two  or 
three  pieces  of  blotting  paper,  or  a  piece 
of  india-rubber  or  felt,  the  same  size  as 
the  negative,  should  be  placed  on  the 
top,  finally  the  back  and  the  springs 
re-adjusted  so  as  to  secure  even  pressure. 

The  operation  of  printing  should  be 
carried  on  in  a  good  diffused  light, 
unless  the  negative  be  very  dense,  then 
it  is  best  printed  in  dire<ft  sunlight  ;  if, 
however,  the  negative  be  very  thin,  the 
best  result  is  obtained  by  covering  the 
frame  with  tissue  paper  or  green  glass, 
the  latter  when  employed  greatly  pro¬ 
longs  the  printing,  but  the  beauty  of 
the  print  amply  repays  the  extra  time 
and  trouble  expended.  The  time  taken 
to  secure  a  print  varies  greatly,  in 
summer  for  instance,  a  print  may  be 


obtained  in  ten  minutes,  while  the  same 
negative  during  winter  would |  take 
hours  and  perhaps  days. 

The  print  may  be  examined  by  un¬ 
fastening  one  half  of  th  e  b  ack  of  the  fr  am  e 
only  and  lifting  the  paper  ;  great  care 
is  necessary  as  the  paper  may  be  shifted 
and  give  a  blurred  print  which  is  use¬ 
less.  Do  not  open  the  back  of 
the  frame  to  examine  the  print  in  a 
bright  light  or  the  whites  will  become 
discoloured.  The  print  will  gradually 
assume  a  reddish  colour,  printing,  how¬ 
ever,  must  not  be  stopped  at  this  stage, 
but  carried  on  until  the  shadows  become 
heavy  and  the  detail  in  them  disappears, 
the  print  being  two  or  three  shades 
deeper  than  required  when  finished. 
The  reasons  for  over  printing  are  that  the 
pidture  loses  considerable  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  toning  and  fixing.  As  each  print  is 
finished  it  should  be  placed  in  a  light¬ 
tight  box  or  a  drawer  until  a  dozen  or 
so  are  printed,  it  being  more  economical 
-  to  tone  a  quantity  together  rather  than 
singly. 

The  washing  before  toning  should  be 
thoroughly  done,  the  prints  being  placed 
in  the  water  one  by  one  face  down¬ 
wards.  This  should  be  done  by  arti¬ 
ficial  or  subdued  daylight,  aclinic  light 
must  be  kept  from  the  prints  until 
■finally  fixed.  Most  ready  sensitized 
papers  contain  an  acid  to  keep  the 
paper  from  deteriorating.  This  acid 
must  be  removed  or  the  prints  will  not 
tone  readily.  A  small  piece  of  washing 
soda  should  be  dissolved  in  a  little  hot 
water  and  a  few  drops  of  this  solution 
added  after  about  five  minutes’  washing. 
The  washing  should  be  carried  on  for 
about  fifteen  minutes  or  until  all  the 
milkiness  has  disappeared,  then  place 
one  by  one  in  the  following  toning  bath 
which  should  be  made  at  least  twelve 
hours  before  use  : — 

Water  .  10  ozs. 

Acetate  of  soda  .  30  grs. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  1  gr. 
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This  gives  purplish  brown  tones  which 
are  very  pleasing  and  keeps  well  in  the 
dark.  If  the  bath  is  required  for 
immediate  use  hot  water  may  be  used, 
and  the  bath  is  ready  as  soon  as  cold. 
After  toning  the  bath  need  not  be 
thrown  away,  but  filtered  and  kept  for 
use  instead  of  water  in  the  next  bath. 

For  warm  brown  tones  the  following 
is  recommended  : — 


Water  . 10  ozs. 

Borax  . 20  grs. 

Chloride  of  gold  .........  1  gr. 


This  should  be  used  as  soon  as  made 
and  will  not  keep. 


Convict  Train,  Chatham.  H.  Harmsworth. 

f  The  prints  tone  best  face  downwards, 
and  too  many  should  not  be  placed  in 
the  bath  at  once  or  uneven  tones  will 
appear.  The  prints  should  not  be 
allowed  to  rest  but  be  kept  continually 
turned  over  and  over.  Not  more  than 
four  or  five  should  be  placed  in  the  bath 
at  first,  or  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  stop 
the  toning  action  at  the  right  moment. 
They  will  gradually  change  from 
red  to  purple ;  when  the  latter  colour 
has  been  reached,  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  dish  of  clean  water  and 
washed  for  a  few  minutes.  Afterwards 
place  m  the  fixing  bath  : — 
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Water . .  io  ozs. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  2  ,, 

Liquid  ammonia  .  5  drops. 

The  prints  first  of  all  become  a  sickly 
colour  but  as  fixing  proceeds  the  prints 
regain  their  original  colour.  Prints 
will  become  fixed  in  about  ten  minutes, 
during  which  they  should  not  remain 
stationary  but  be  kept  continually  on 
the  move. 

It  is  now  essential  that  the  prints  be 
thoroughly  washed  to  free  them  from 
the  hypo.  This  is  best  done  by  a 
proper  “  washer,”  but  failing  this,  two 
hours  in  running  water  or  frequent 
changes  will  be  sufficient. 


A  VICTIM  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Tudor  J-enks. 

S  the  saying  is,  “Two  negatives 
do  not  make  an  affirmative.” 
There  are  moments  when  I 
am  tempted  to  invent  a  new 
epithet  to  precede  “  photographer.” 
“  Professional  ”  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  “  amateur  ”  implies  an  affedtion  not 
felt  at  those  moments.  “  Vidtim  ”  is 
not  a  new  word,  but  it  comes  near 
enough.  It  does  not  express  the  rush¬ 
ing  in  where  angels  refrain,  but  it 
exadtly  defines  the  state  of  affairs  after 
the  inrush. 

I  am,  then,  not  an  amateur  but  a 
vidtim  photographer.  I  am  owned  by 
two  cameras  and  their  attendant  ghosts 
and  spirits.  The  spirits  are  at  hand 
and  they  evoke  the  ghosts.  I  did  not 
pay  for  the  cameras.  I  am  thankful  to 
say  that  no  mis-spent  hoard  of  dollars 
reproaches  me  from  the  ebon  eyes  of 
those  two  cyclopses.  One  was  given  to 
me  for  writing  an  advertisement  setting 
forth  the  beauties  of  the  art  and  its 
simplicity.  But  wait  a  moment,  gentle 
reader  !  I  did  not  sin  consciously  ;  I 
had  never  taken  a  pidture  then,  and  I 


thought  what  I  wrote  was  true.  The 
other  camera  was  also  a  present  from 
one  who  loved  me,  and  who  meant  it 
for  the  best. 

Since  entering  their  service  I  have 
tried  strenuously  to  give  satisfadfion. 
With  eager  hope  I  have  pressed  the 
button  ;  with  bated  breath  I  have 
slopped  all  varieties  of  so-called  de¬ 
veloper  ;  with  misguided  zeal  I  have 
printed,  toned  and  fixed — especially 
“fixed.”  I  have  fixed  some  prints  so 
that  they  will  never  get  over  it.  I  have 
pasted  them  into  a  scrap-book  and  seen 
them  wane  away  into  nothingness  or 
display  the  iridescent  hues  of  a  dying 
porpoise. 

Having  thus  learned  in  suffering  I 
claim  the  right  to  teach  in  song.  But 
prose  will  give  the  heart  fuller  scope 
for  its  bitterness.  The  hand  that  pens 
these  lines  is  even  now  yellowed  with 
pyro  that  revealed  four  failures  out  of  a 
total  of  four  possible.  Others  may 
have  better  claim  to  teach  photography, 
but  to  console  vidtim  photographers  is 
mine.  I  have  made  all  kind  of  failures. 
Negatives  of  mine  have  gone  first  into 
hypo  ;  prints  of  mine  have  gone  cheer¬ 
fully  to  bathe  and  come  forth  virgin 
paper  ;  I  have  rocked  an  invalid  nega¬ 
tive  for  hours,  gazing  upon  its  pale 
cheek  that  was  scarce  flushed  by  the 
ruby  lamp  ;  I  have  rushed  breathlessly 
after  a  splendid  subjedt,  snapped  the 
trigger  while  aiming  at  the  vital  spot, 
and  opened  the  camera  only  to  find  the 
undrawn  slide  grinning  derisively. 

“  Ich  habe  gephotographt  und  gesuf- 
ferert.” 

There  is  one  part  of  the  martyrdom 
that  is  comparatively  easy.  The 
materials  can  be  bought  by  the  most 
inexperienced,  who  has  the  money. 
The  manufadturers  and  the  dealers 
have  worked  untiringly  to  remove  all 
obstacles  from  the  path  of  the  purchas¬ 
ing  vidtim.  You  pay  your  money,  they 
do  you,  and  the  rest.  Everything  is  so 
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smooth  along  the  down-hill  road  : 

“  Facilis  descensus  photographo.” 

Plates  are  cheap  (in  small  quantities), 
and  the  plate-holders  at  home  are  so 
hungry  !  The  imagination,  too,  is  a 
wonderful  camera.  Upon  an  unexposed 
plate  it  can  take  instantaneously  cheru¬ 
bim  in  their  flight.  In  a  new  box  of 
plates  is  the  capacity  for  taking  pictures 
beyond  the  dreams  of  a  Sarony.  And 
the  book  of  instructions  sings  such  siren 
songs !  “  Point  the  camera,  touch  the 

button” — and  what  ? 

You  enter  the  dark-room,  for  which 
Dante  has  written  his  “  ognisperanza  ” 
line  ;  you  drop  the  creamy,  silver-lined 
cloud  into  the  tray  ;  you  pour  the 
developer  over,  and  you  begin  your 
•b  Stern  gray  rocks,  O  see  !  ” 

Then  should  come,  in  your  Utopian 
dream,  the  gradual  appearance  of  your 
image.  But  does  it  ?  “  Pinafore,”  with 
its  “  hardly  ever,”  looms  through  the 
dim  red  light.  O  victim  photographer, 
there  is  in  your  book  of  instructions  a 
portion  devoted  to  failures.  That  is 
your  portion.  In  a  few  light  words  we 
are  told  that  over-exposure  produces 
lack  of  contrast  ;  over-development 
gives  lack  of  something  else ;  under¬ 
development  is  vexation  and  under¬ 
exposure  is  as  bad.  Escaping  these, 
Charybdis  comes  in  fog ;  fog  that  is 
gray,  or  yellow,  or  green,  or  pink. 
Then,  if  you  are  still  safe,  I  would 
remind  you  how  easy  it  is  to  scrape  a 
long  gash  in  the  film,  or  to  drop  it  face 
down  upon  the  floor,  or  to  find  two 
plates  clinging  lovingly  together  as  they 
are  washed. 

But  suppose  you  have  made  a  good 
negative  ;  I  haven’t,  but  you  may  have 
done  better.  Having  supposed  the 
negative,  merely  as  a  working  hypothe¬ 
sis,  there  is  a  great  wide  land  full  of 
ravening  chemicals  between  you  and 
the  finished  picture.  I  can  tone  a 
picture  so  that  it  will  remind  you  of 
Kurtz  in  his  moments  of  inspiration, 
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and  yet  that  same  print  will  fade  utterly 
away  and  leave  not  a  rack  behind.  I 
can  cause  prints  to  turn  colours  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  produced  by  the 
professionals. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  boast  of  my 
prints.  It  is  in  negatives  that  I  excel. 
Weird,  ghostly.,  ghastly  spirits  of  those 
I  have  known  in  happier  hours  rise 
unbidden  upon  my  emulsions.  Almost 
any  make  of  plates  will  serve  my  pur¬ 
pose,  and  almost  any  formula  of 
development. 

I  have  used  pyro  and  I  have  used 
eikonogen  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
latter  is  preferable,  as  it  stains  the 
shirt  sleeves  least. 

My  family  used,  when  in  my  early 
days  I  emerged  blinking  from  solitary 
confinement,  to  say  with  a  rising  in¬ 
flection,  “  Wrell  ?  ”  But  now  they  look 
sympathetic  and  wait  for  me  to  explain 
how  I  account  for  it. 

The  last  time  I  came  from  the  dark¬ 
room  one  unthinkingly  inquired,  “  How 
was  it  ?”  and  proudly  I  replied  :  “  I  kept 
my  temper.”  Now  how  much  better 
it  is  to  gain  a  moral  victory  than  to  take 
mere  pictures  ! 

I  sent  some  exposed  film  to  the 
manufacturer,  to  let  him  develop  it. 
When  the  agent  returned  the  result  he 
said,  in  a  kindly  way,  “  They  ought  to 
give  you  a  new  film.” 

He  meant  to  soften  the  blow  ;  but  he 
was  mistaking  my  purpose.  I  didn’t 
expeCt  any  pictures.  I  was  after 
revenge.  I  wanted  the  manufacturer  or 
some  of  his  hirelings  to  feel  what  I  felt, 
to  see  what  I  saw.  And  that  roll  of 
film  must  have  brought  anguish  to  the 
soul  of  whoever  rocked  it  into  obscurity. 

Why  don’t  I  give  it  up  ?  I  don’t 
know.  It  is  like  gambling.  I  rely  upon 
the  doCtrine  of  probabilities.  I  hope 
that  some  day,  somewhere,  somehow,  I 
may  get  a  good  negative.  I  have 
spoiled  only  a  few  hundred  plates  and 
films.  I  may  need  someday  to  build  a 
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greenhouse,  and  then  those  plates  will 
find  their  place  in  the  world.  Besides, 
my  favourite  reading  is  photographic 
catalogues.  I  have  never  seen  paramido- 
phenol,  but  I  can  imagine  just  what  it 
would  do  in  the  developing  tray.  I  can 
see  with  the  mind’s  eye  how  gently  it 
would  fog  a  plate  for  me,  how  caress¬ 
ingly  it  would  coax  the  edges  of  softened 
film  from  the  glass  !  The  new  kinds  of 
cameras,  too — how  neat  their  pictures 
are  !  (that  is,  the  pictures  of  them). 

I  should  like  to  write  a  book  of  conso¬ 
lation  for  victim  photographers.  Of 
course,  I  should  not  pretend  to  tell  them 
what  would  happen  to  their  plates  and 
prints  at  different  stages — a  younger 
victim,  unlearned  in  the  bitter  school 
of  experience,  might  attempt  that,  not 
I — but  I  could  by  loving  sympathy 
coax  them  to  give  up  their  dreams  of 
actually  getting  pictures  to  show  their 
friends.  I  could  either  dissuade  them 
from  yielding  to  the  fatal  charms  of 
pyro  and  hypo,  or  I  could  teach  them 
to  seek  another  result  than  pictures.  I 
could,  perhaps,  induce  them  to  strive 
for  original  failures,  for  eccentricities. 

Just  to  start  interest  in  the  subject  I 
am  willing  to  contribute  a  pretty  nega¬ 
tive  made  by  two  people  working, 
entirely  without  collusion,  on  the  same 
plate.  It  represents  a  quiet  family  at 
breakfast,  while  beneath  their  table  is 
a  winter  scene,  showing  an  old  man 
clearing  the  sidewalks  of  snow,  entirely 
undisturbed  by  the  breakfast  table  in 
the  heavens  above  him. 

What  victim  photographer  will  aid 
in  establishing  a  museum  of  our 
triumphs  ? 

Just  one  Socialistic  paragraph  and  I 
am  done.  When  the  people  rule  those 
who  wilfully  represent  photography  as 
an  easy  and  fascinating  pursuit  for  the 
young  and  innocent  will  be  brought 
before  some  tribunal.  Then,  while 
black-browed  judges  look  gravely  on, 
an  unspoiled  amateur  will  attempt  to 


follow  their  directions.  If  he  fail — as 
fail  full  well  he  may — the  corrupter  of 
youth  will  be  led  away  to  a  long  imprison¬ 
ment  in  a  dark  cell  lighted  only  by  a 
ruby  lamp,  and  there  he  will  wear  away 
the  best  years  of  his  life  in  endlessly 
and  fruitlessly  rocking  an  empty  tray. — 
Frank  Leslie's  Magazine. 


Bison  crossing  Nile.  H.  Harmswortli. 


HINTS  ON  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  A  POSTAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

Reginald  A.  R.  Bennett ,  M.A.  (OxonJ. 

Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Postal  Photographic  Club ,  and  the 
Literary  Photographic  Club ,  and  1  reasurer  of  the 
Oxford  Camera  Club. 

HOTOGRAPPIY  both  as  an 
aid  to  obtaining  bread  and 
butter,  and  also  as  a  means 
of  passing  leisure  hours  by 
those  whose  bread  and  butter  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  other  means,  still  continues 
to  enlist  fresh  advocates  both  in  town 
and  country.  To  the  former  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  new  clubs  bears  witness,  and, 
to  continual  spread  of  the  hobby,  the 


uprising  of  fresh  magazines,  of  which 
The  Junior  Photographer  is  the  latest 
example. 

There  are,  I  suppose,  but  few  people 
who  go  in  for  photography,  and  have 
passed  the  initial  stage,  and  who  live  in 
a  large  town,  who  do  not  belong  to 
some  club  or  other,  which  is  sure  to  be 
in  existence  if  the  locality  contains  a 
sufficient  number  of  enthusiasts.  But 
there  are  a  large  number  of  very  devoted 
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admirers  of  the  art  who  live  in  places 
“far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble 
strife”  who  are  just  as  ardent  in  their 
pursuit  as  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in 
more  crowded  places,  but  who  never 
get  a  chance  of  joining  a  club,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  impossibility  of  getting 
to  the  place  of  meeting  at  the  time 
appointed  for  it.  It  is  to  these  worthy 
people  that  the  possibility  of  joining  a 
club  which  the  Parcels  Post  opens  out 
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to  them  is  particularly  attractive.  For 
this  reason  there  is  every  likelihood  of 
Postal  Photo  Clubs  continuing  to  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers,  and  it  is  to  those 
who  are  thinking  of  starting  one  that  I 
address  myself  in  the  present  article, 
in  the  hope  that  I  may  render  the 
initiation  of  their  club  a  greater  success 
than  it  would  have  been  had  they  been 
left  to  find  out  the  best  way  of  working 
it  for  themselves — not  that  I  claim  this 
to  be  the  best  way,  but  I  know  it  will 
work  successfully,  as  it  has  done  so  in 
my  own  clubs  since  1886. 

First,  as  to  the  cases  themselves. 
These  are  best  made  as  light  as  possible, 
or  you  will  receive  many  grumbles  from 
the  members  with  respecft  to  the  un¬ 
necessary  cost  of  postage.  I  make  my 
own  cases  of  cardboard  cut  a  little 
larger  than  whole-plate  size,  or  about 
1  foot  by  10  inches,  and  covered  with 
American  cloth,  the  ends  projecting  to 
form  flaps,  which  are  trimmed  with 
blue  or  red  binding.  The  colour  gives 
a  ready  means  of  identifying  the  case 
when  there  are  more  than  one,  as  there 
will  have  to  be  if  you  have  enough 
members  to  make  the  club  interesting. 
The  flaps  of  the  cases  tie  over  the  card¬ 
board  when  the  prints  have  been 
inserted  in  the  case,  by  means  of 
ribbon  attached  to  the  corners.  Instead 
of  cardboard  I  have  sometimes  used 
two  pieces  of  ribbed  packing  paper 
glued  together  with  the  ribs  of  each 
fitting  inside  those  of  the  other,  so 
that  the  outer  surface  is  plain.  This 
forms  a  very  light  cover,  and  it  is 
extremely  strong.  On  the  inside  of  the 
cover  i  paste — on  one  side  the  rules  of 
the  society,  and  on  the  other,  a  list  of 
members,  for  the  information  of  those 
who  are  forwarding  the  case,  as  I  find 
they  are  very  apt  to  forget  the  addresses 
of  those  next  to  them. 

As  to  the  System.  This  consists 
merely  in  every  member  inserting  two 
or  more  prints  whenever  the  case 
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reaches  him.  Each  print  has  a  sheet 
to  accompany  it,  on  which  details  of  its 
manufacture  are  given,  and  a  space  is 
allowed  for  the  criticisms  of  the  other 
members.  I  supply  members  with 
printed  sheets  for  details,  as  otherwise 
some  of  the  most  important  are  apt  to 
be  left  out.  The  details  which  are 
asked  for  are— Subject,  light,  stop,  lens, 
exposure,  time  of  day,  month,  de¬ 
veloper,  plate,  printing  process,  toning 
bath  or  developer,  remarks.  When  the 
prints  get  round  to  the  member  who 
inserted  them  he  takes  them  out  again, 
and  puts  in  fresh  ones.  I  generally  have 
the  criticism  sheets  sent  round  again, 
as  otherwise  the  members  coming 
direCtly  after  the  one  inserting  any  par¬ 
ticular  prints  do  not  see  the  criticisms 
of  the  other  members  on  those  prints. 
This  is,  however,  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  makes  the  case  heavier,  and  the 
prints  to  which  they  refer  may  have 
been  forgotten  (as  we  do  not  send  these 
round  again),  making  the  criticisms 
uninteresting.  This  is  therefore  a 
matter  for  the  originator  of  a  club  to 
decide  for  himself. 

As  to  the  rules.  These  must  depend 
on  the  scope  of  the  club,  and  the  taste 
of  its  members,  but  however  they  are 
drawn  up  I  think  the  following  ideas 
will  have  to  be  included  in  them,  if  the 
club  is  to  be  kept  in  good  working  order 
for  any  length  of  time. 

1.  That  each  member  keeps  the  case 
for  two  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  and 
then  forwards  it  to  the  next  member  on 
the  list,  thus  receiving  a  case  once  per 
month.  Each  member  to  despatch  a 
post  card  to  the  hon.  sec.  to  say  when 
the  case  has  been  sent  on,  and  to  note 
dates  of  receipt  and  despatch  in  the 
book  when  sending  it  on. 

2.  That  each  member  is  to  insert  not 
less  than  one,  or  more  than  four,  photos 
per  month.  Photos  to  be  attached  to 
the  criticisms  sheets  by  the  corners,  or 
otherwise,  but  not  mounted,  as  that 


makes  such  a  difference  to  the  weight 
of  the  case. 

3.  Any  member  not  inserting  a  print 
is  liable  to  be  fined  3d.,  and  anyone 
keeping  the  case  over  the  allotted  time 
to  be  fined  3d.  for  each  day  he  detains 
it. 

4.  Any  member  omitting  to  enter  the 
date  of  receipt  and  despatch  in  the 
book  to  be  fined  6d.  Notice  of  the 
fines  to  be  sent  by  the  hon.  sec.  when 
the  case  reaches  him. 

5.  In  the  case  of  temporary  change  of 
address,  or  a  member’s  leaving  home  on 
a  holiday,  due  notice  to  be  given  to  the 
member  before  him  on  the  list,  with  the 
probable  date  of  his  return,  in  order 
that  if  the  case  should  be  due  to  him 
during  his  absence  it  may  be  forwarded 
direcft,  and  not  delayed  till  his  return. 

6.  Fines  to  be  stricftly  enforced  in  all 
cases,  the  money  thus  obtained  to  be 
used  in  procuring  new  cases,  and  other 
expenses  of  the  club. 

7.  A  note-book  to  accompany  each 
case,  in  which  shall  be  written  discus¬ 
sions  on  various  photographic  processes 
and  queries,  answers,  etc.,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the 
club. 

This  last  item  brings  me  to  another 
feature  of  the  club,  viz.,  the  note-book. 
This  is  made  up  by  the  secretary  each 
time  the  case  gets  to  him.  On  the  first 
page  I  write  the  list  of  names  of  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  date  on  which  the  case 
ought  to  reach  him.  A  space  is  left  for 
each  member  to  fill  up  with  the  date 
on  which  the  case  does  actually  reach 
him,  so  that  when  the  case  returns  a 
glance  shows  at  once  whether  the  case 
has  been  delayed  by  any  member.  In 
the  book  you  can  also  have  spaces  for 
queries  and  answers,  suggestions,  ex¬ 
changes  of  photos,  and  discussions, 
which  are  begun  by  the  secretary  and 
carried  on  by  the  members.  The  best 
way  to  constru<ft  the  book  is  to  cut  two 
pieces  of  thick  cardboard  for  the  cover,. 


fasten  them  together  by  leather  glued  at 
the  back,  and  put  a  piece  of  elastic 
down  the  inside  at  the  back,  fastening 
it  on  at  the  ends  so  that  it  will  securely 
hold  sheets  of  paper  of  the  usual  size 
sold  for  manuscripts,  each  of  which  is 
separate  from  the  rest.  Then  you  can 
write  the  queries  on  one  sheet,  sugges¬ 
tions  on  another,  and  so  on.  The 
beauty  of  this  arrangement  is  that  you 
can  remove  the  outside  sheets,  on  which 
you  write  the  details  only  useful  for  that 
month,  each  time  the  case  returns,  and 
leave  the  interior  sheets  with  the  re¬ 
marks  made  previously  by  members  on 
them,  which  may  be  of  more  than 
passing  interest.  It  has  also  the  merit 
that  if  you  are  away  from  home  you  can 
fill  up  the  outside  sheets  with  all  re¬ 
quired  details,  and  when  the  case  turns 
up  you  have  only  to  insert  these  outer 
sheets  and  the  book  is  ready  to  go  on 
again.-  I  have  found  this  arrangement 
so  useful  that  I  would  not  on  any 
account  return  to  the  old  system  of 
complete  books  bound  so  that  the  sheets 
could  not  be  separated. 

You  had  better  make  it  a  rule  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  club  that  fines 
are  to  be  demanded  from  all  members 
equally,  and  in  all  cases.  If  you  do  not 
you  will  soon  get  into  a  lax  state  of 
affairs  in  which  every  member  will  think 
that  it  does  not  matter  his  keeping  the 
case  over  time,  or  otherwise  misbehaving 
himself,  as  you  will  be  sure  to  overlook 
it.  I  now  have  printed  notices  of  the 
fines  which  I  send  out  on  receiving  the 
case  in  which  the  fault  occurs,  these 
notices  state  the  amount  of  the  fine  and 
the  reason  for  inflidting  it.  They  also 
state  that — according  to  the  rules — 
another  notice  will  be  sent  a  fortnight 
after  the  first,  and  that  if  the  fine  is  not 
paid  within  a  fortnight  after  the  receipt 
of  the  second  notice  the  defaulting  mem¬ 
ber  will  be  liable  to  have  his  name 
removed  from  the  list  of  members  of  the 
club.  Up  to  the  present  I  have  only 
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once  had  to  carry  this  threat  into  execu¬ 
tion,  but  its  presence  exercises  a  very 
salutary  effedt  on  the  members  who 
would  otherwise  be  often  defaulters. 

The  amount  for  subscription,  and 
entrance  fee  will,  of  course,  be  settled 
by  the  originator  of  the  club.  I  have 
found  one  shilling  each  member  per 
annum  sufficient,  and  I  also  make  them 
pay  one  shilling  for  entrance  fee.  On 
this  income  it  is  quite  possible  not  only 
to  make  the  cases  required  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  but  also  to  give  occasional 
prizes  of  books,  etc.,  which  are  won  by 
the  members  who  obtain  the  highest 
number  of  marks  during  any  particular 
period — say  six  months — for  the  prints 
inserted  in  the  cases  during  that  period. 
These  marks  are  awarded  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  themselves,  a  page  for  voting  on 
being  added  at  the  end  of  the  book,  on 
which  each  member  records  his  mark 
for  the  print  which  he  considers  best  in 
the  case  when  it  reaches  him.  This 
plan  is  open  to  the  objection  that  no 
member  ever  sees  the  same  combination 
of  prints  as  the  one  before  and  after 
him,  but  on  the  whole  I  consider  that 
it  is  the  most  pradtical  method.  If  any 
reader  can  think  of  a  better  one  I  shall 
feel  obliged  by  his  informing  me  of  it. 

If  the  cases  are  made  as  described 
you  ought  to  get  them  to  go  by  Parcels 
Post  for  an  average  charge  of  6d.  In 
pradtice  I  find  that  mine  very  rarely 
exceed  that  amount,  and  are  occasion¬ 
ally  as  low  as  4-^d. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  details 
which  I  can  give  as  to  the  management 
of  the  club  ;  if  any  reader  would  like  to 
know  more  about  rules  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  him  the  rules  of  mine 
as  a  guide,  if  he  contemplates  starting 
one  and  will  write  to  me  at  Walton 
Manor  Lodge,  Oxford.  Only  please  do 
not  call  your  club  “  The  Postal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club,”  as  that  is  my  title,  and, 
if  we  have  more  than  one,  complications 
of  a  serious  nature  will  arise  in  the 
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notices  in  the  “  Year-book,”  a  thing 
which  has  already  happened  once  or 
twice  with  notices  in  the  photographic 
journals. 
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FIXING  OF  NEGATIVES  AND 
PRINTS. 

H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse. 

T  is  to  be  feared  that  many  ama¬ 
teurs,  not  merely  beginners, 
but  even  those  advanced  in 
progress,  are  more  careless 
than  they  should  be  in  the  matter  of  fix- 
ingtheir  negatives  and  prints.  The  care¬ 
lessness  consists  either  in  neglecting  to 
weigh  out  the  hypo  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  fixing  solution  required,  and 
in  depending  on  guess  measurements ; 
or  in  using  a  fixing  bath  for  so  long  a 
period  that  it  is  impossible  to  see,  owing 
to  its  colour,  whether  there  is  a  negative 
in  it  or  not.  The  careless  ones  should 
remember  that  fixing  is  just  as  much  a 
chemical  operation  as  development,  and 
that  guess  work  will  not  do.  Hypo  is 
cheap,  perhaps  one  of  the  cheapest 
drugs  used  in  photography,  and  it  is 
false  economy  to  be  sparing  in  its  use, 
or  to  continue  using  a  discoloured  bath. 
Again,  because  hypo  is  so  cheap,  it  must 


not  be  thought  that  the  more  that  is 
used  in  a  bath  the  better.  In  Dry 
Plates  for  April,  1893,  Mr.  Cadett 
attributes  much  of  the  frilling  of  which 
so  many  complain  to  the  use  of  a  fixing 
bath  of  too  great  a  strength.  He  says : 
“  The  hypo  bath  should  never  be 
stronger  than  one  lb.  of  hypo  to  one 
quart  of  water,  or  four  lbs.  to  one 
gallon.  Many  plate  makers  recommend 
about  half  this  strength,  and  in  hot 
weather  this  may  be  desirable.  The 
very  common  complaint  of  blistering  in 
the  ordinary  albumenized  silver  printing 
paper  is  largely  due  to  carelessness  in 
making  up  the  fixing  bath.” 

The  ordinary  fixing  bath  is  composed 
in  the  proportion  of  1  oz.  hypo  to  4 
ozs.  water.  If  the  hypo  be  kept  in  a 
large  bottle  as  a  saturated  solution,  it 
will  be  found  that  about  4  ozs.  or  4^-  ozs. 
to  9  ozs.  of  water  will  be  about  the 
required  strength. 

After  the  plate  has  apparently  become 
cleared  in  this  fixing  solution,  it  is  well 
to  place  the  negative  for  a  few  minutes 
longer  in  a  fresh  bath  to  make  fixation 
quite  perfect.  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
plate  should  remain  in  the  first  bath  at 
least  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  it  seems  to  have  become  clear. 

With  many,  the  acid  fixing  bath 
bought  in  the  form  of  a  cartridge  or 
made  up  as  a  solution  in  bulk  finds 
favour.  A  convenient  way  to  make  it 
is  to  take  a  Winchester  quart  bottle 
and  in  it  dissolve  6  ozs.  of  hypo  in  i-§- 
pints  of  water.  To  this  add  3  ozs.  of 
water  in  which  1  oz.  of  sulphite  of  soda 
has  been  dissolved,  and  to  which  oz. 
citric  or  tartaric  acid  previously  dis¬ 
solved  in  1  oz.  of  water  has  been  added. 

Another  simpler  form  is  hypo,  5  ozs. ; 
sulphite  of  soda,  1  oz. ;  dissolved  in  20 
ozs.  of  water.  To  this  add  1  dram  of 
sulphuric  acid.  This  latter  formula  is 
the  one  preferred  by  the  writer,  as  the 
bath  containing  citric  acid  has  occasion¬ 
ally  become  mildewed. 
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The  acid  fixing  bath  is  extremely 
useful  in  that  it  removes  any  slight 
stains  caused  by  the  developer,  has  a 
clearing  effect,  and  to  some  small  extent 
hardens  the  film  and  so  prevents  frilling. 
The  bath  remains  clear  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  more  particularly  if  the 
developer  be  rinsed  off  the  plate  care¬ 
fully  before  the  plate  is  immersed  in  the 
fixing  bath. 

Fixing  baths  for  prints  should  be 
made  up  fresh  every  time  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  3  ozs.  hypo  to  the  pint  of  water. 
This  gives  excellent  results,  both  with 
albumenized  paper,  and  with  print-out 
paper  and  opals.  A  few  drops  of 
ammonia  are  often  added  with  a  view 
to  making  the  bath  alkaline,  and  so 
preventing  blisters. 

A  slightly  stronger  bath  (4  ozs.  hypo 
to  the  pint  of  water)  is  advisable  with 
bromide  prints,  though  the  weaker  one 
given  above  answers  perfectly.  The 
acid  fixing  bath  may  be  used  if  desired 
with  bromide  paper,  and  by  using  the 
bath  fresh,  and  by  passing  the  prints 
into  a  second  bath  of  the  same  com¬ 
position,  the  use  of  the  acid  clearing 
bath  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

After  careful  fixing,  careful  washing, 
quick  and  energetic  rather  than  slow 
and  gentle,  is  necessary  to  remove  all 
traces  of  hypo  from  the  plates  or  papers. 
Insufficient  washing  will  cause  powdery 
markings  on  pffites,  and  fading  and 
yellowness  in  papers,  all  of  them  signs 
of  careless  work. 


SQUEEGEEING  PRINTS. 
W.L.F.  Wastell. 


[|AVING  from  time  to  time 
noticed  queries  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  papers  which  seem  to 
indicate  difficulty  and  failure 
in  the  matter  of  squeegeeing  prints  on 


glass  for  producing  a  glazed  surface,  it 
has  struck  me  that  a  brief  account  of 
my  own  modus  opemndi  might  be  of  some 
service  to  the  junior  photographer. 
The  fad  that  I  secure  good  results  and 
never  spoil  a  print  in  the  process  should 
be  a  sufficient  recommendation.  Not 
that  there  is  anything  new  in  the  course 
I  adopt,  for  it  is  simplicity  itself :  and 
does  not  even  include  the  use  of  the 
ferrotype  plates,  pulp  slabs,  plate  glass, 
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wax,  French  chalk,  or  the  alum  bath. 

I  generally  roll  down  my  prints  in 
batches  of  two  dozen,  and  lor  this  pur¬ 
pose  have  that  number  of  dean  nega¬ 
tive  glasses,  a  rubber  roller  squeegee,  a 
piece  of  “  Seloyt  ”  (an  excellent  substi¬ 
tute  for  chamois  leather),  and  half  a 
dozen  pieces  of  good  white  blotting 
paper,  each  a  little  larger  in  area  than 
four  prints.  Of  these  accessories  the 
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glasses  only  will  require  a  special  word. 
I  trust  I  shall  not  hurt  the  reader’s 
feelings  by  assuming  that  he  has  a  few 
— a  very  few — spoilt  negatives.  The 
film  should  be  removed  from  these — 
boiling  is  the  simplest  method — and  the 
glasses  thoroughly  cleansed  and  polish¬ 
ed.  The  same  side  of  the  glass  should 
always  be  used  to  support  the  print  and 
the  whole  lot  should  be  kept  in  pairs 
with  these  sides  in  contadt. 

I  must  now  remark  that  I  have  long 
given  up  squeegeeing  prints  immediately 
after  the  final  washing ;  whether  for 
mounting  or  otherwise  I  let  them 
thoroughly  dry.  Taking  then  two 
dozen  dry  prints  I  immerse  them  in 
water  and  give  them  a  rinse  under  the 
tap  to  remove  air- bells  and  secure  even 
wetting.  In  ten  minutes,  or  less,  ac¬ 
cording  to  temperature,  the  gelatine  is 
sufficiently  softened.  Taking  four 
glasses  I  just  breathe  on  the  clean  side 
and  give  each  a  rub  both  ways  with  the 
Seloyt,  placing  all  four  in  a  row.  Then  I 
lay  four  prints  on  them  and  roll,  using  a 
different  quarter  of  the  blotting  paper 
for  each  one.  All  the  superfluous  mois¬ 
ture  is  thus  removed  and  there  is  no 
risk,  as  with  wet  blotting  paper,  of  the 
print  coming  away  from  the  glass  when 
the  blotting  paper  is  raised.  A  glance 
through  the  glass  is  sufficient  to  detect 
any  air  bubbles,  whose  presence  is 
indicated  by  silvery  marks. 

This  routine  is  repeated  till  in  a  very 
short  time  the  whole  batch  is  standing 
on  edge  to  dry.  If  I  am  backing  the 
prints  I  do  so  by  beginning  with  No.  1, 
and  taking  them  in  the  same  order  as 
squeegeed.  When  dry  the  prints  strip 
without  the  faintest  suspicion  of  stick¬ 
ing,  and  leave  the  glass  with  a  clean, 
bright  surface  ready  for  use  again.  I 
am  sure  that  no  one  need  spoil  prints 
in  glazing  who  will  bear  two  things  in 
mind  : — (a)  Keep  the  glasses  perfectly 
clean  in  the  manner  indicated;  ( b )  let 
the  prints  dry  first. 


©ur  Xaboraton?. 

Keep  dry  plates  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Weak  negatives  give  the  best  prints  when 
printed  under  green  glass. 

Yellow  patches  on  P.O.P.  or  Solio  are  caused 
by  hypo  in  the  first  washing  water  or  dirty 
fingers. 

See  that  the  printing  frames  do  not  warp.  The 
negative  if  not  laid  flat  in  the  bed  of  the  frame 
will  crack  when  pressure  is  applied. 

Always  cover  the  diaphragm  slot  with  a  rubber 
band.  Light  entering  from  this  source  is  often 
an  unlooked  for  cause  of  fog  in  the  negative. 

If  a  focussing  screen  is  too  coarse,  rub  over  it  a 
little  oil  or  vaseline  ;  if  too  transparent,  rub  with 
a  piece  of  chalk  or  whitening  and  rub  off  the 
excess. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  front  of  the  lens.  Dew  is 
often  formed  thereon,  caused  by  the  cap  being 
warmer  than  the  lens,  especially  if  it  has 
been  kept  in  the  pocket  or  held  in  the  hand  for 
some  time. 

Plates  should  not  be  hurried  through  the  hypo 
bath.  Leave  them  in  for  a  few  minutes  after  the 
yellowness  has  disappeared,  so  as  to  ensure 
thorough  fixation.  It  will  save  endless  trouble 
later  on. 

Wavy  markings  on  a  negative  are  caused  by 
using  dirty  dishes  and  measures.  Each  dish 
should,  after  use,  be  thoroughly  washed,  and 
stains  removed  by  rubbing  with  a  solution  of 
citric  acid. 

Toning  and  fixing  operations  should  not  be 
carried  on  together,  because  if  the  slightest  trace 
of  hypo  finds  its  way  into  the  toning  bath  it  will 
completely  ruin  it.  Toning  should  be  completed, 
the  dishes  put  away,  and  then  proceed  to  fix. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  add  gold  to  an  old  com¬ 
bined  bath,  because  the  hypo  is  usually  exhausted. 
Prints  treated  in  such  a  bath  would  not  be 
properly  fixed.  It  is  better  to  make  up  a  fresh 
bath,  and  add  1  oz.  of  the  old  to  every  10  ozs.  of 
the  new. 

Negatives  that  have  been  intensified  with  mer¬ 
cury  sometimes  (through  insufficient  washing) 
begin  to  fade.  To  restore  such,  soak  well  in 
water,  and  then  immerse  in  a  solution  of  10 
grains  of  Schlippe’s  salts  (sodium  sulphanti- 
monate)  in  1  ounce  of  water. 

A  New  Reducek  fob  Dense  Negatives.— 

Water .  3£  ounces 

Ferrous  oxalate .  . .  80  grains. 

Soda  sulphite . . .  65  ,, 

Oxalic  acid .  20  ,, 

Hypo  . .  6£  drams. 
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Don’t  tear  up  overprinted  proofs,  keep  them  to 
back  the  next  print  with.  When  the  fresh  piece 
of  paper  is  placed  on  the  negative,  place  the  over 
printed  one  next  and  finally  the  back.  The 
printing  of  the  whites  will  be  preserved  to  a 
marked  degree,  and  the  print,  if  left  in  the  frame 
a  day  or  two,  will  not  become  discoloured. 

If,  by  accident,  when  using  the  uranium  nitrate 
and  ferricyanide  method  of  intensification,  the 
plate  is  over  intensified,  it  can  be  reduced  by  a 
prolonged  washing,  or  else  eat  it  out  with  e 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  which  will  restore 
it  to  about  its  original  intensity,  when,  after  a 
thorough  washing,  it  can  be  intensified  again. 

A  simple  way  to  tone  bromide  prints,  is  to 
thoroughly  wash  after  fixing,  and  place  in  the 
following  bath  until  the  desired  colour  is 


obtained  : — 

Water .  1  oz. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  10  drops 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium .  £  grn. 

Nitrate  of  uranium .  £  ,, 


To  Remove  Varnish  from  a  Negative.— Place 
the  negative  in  a  bath  of  methylated  spirit,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia, 
Let  it  soak  for  five  or  ten  minutes  ;  then  replace 
the  ammonia  and  spirit  by  ammonia  and  water, 
and  finally  wash  in  plain  water.  During  this 
process  the  action  is  greatly  helped  by  rubbing 
the  film  with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool. 

If  only  a  few  prints  are  toned  at  one  time,  a 
large  quantity  of  toning  solution  should  not  be 
used,  but  only  a  small  quantity  enough  to  cover 
the  prints.  When  a  fresh  made  up  bath  is  used 
only  for  a  very  few  prints,  they  frequently  tone  to 
an  unpleasant  colour  on  account  of  the  excessive 
gold  in  the  bath,  and  thus  take  away  part  of  that 
which  should  be  reserved  for  those  that  follow. 

Silver  Plating  at  Home. — Old  hypo  baths 
should  be  saved  ;  they  can  be  used  for  silvering 
objects  in  metal,  especially  brass  or  copper.  The 
objects  are  first  weli  cleaned  with  ammonia 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  placed  in  the 
vessel  containing  the  old  hypo  baths,  where  they 
become  covered  with  silver  in  a  short  time.  They 
are  then  washed  in  water  and  finally  polished 
with  a  little  whitening. 

Filling  Holes  in  Negatives. — For  insensitive 
spots,  torn  film,  and  similar  places  where  the 
negative  from  any  cause  is  transparent  and  ought 
not  to  be,  the  following  remedy  will  be  found  use¬ 
ful.  Rub  down  a  little  fine  dry  blacklead  until  it 
is  perfectly  smooth,  work  up  to  a  suitable  con¬ 
sistency  with  a  thin  gum  and  apply  with  a  sable 
point.  For  retouching  large  work  this  will  be 
found  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  the  pencil. 

To  Flatten  Curled  Prints. — Lay  the  print 
face  down  upon  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  and 


place  upon  it  at  the  left  hand  margin  a  straight 
and  rather  sharp  edge  of  an  ivory  paper  knife  or 
boxwood  ruler.  Move  the  rule  slowly  to  the  right, 
and  with  the  left  hand  raise  up  the  left  margin  of 
the  print,  pulline  up  rather  strongly,  yet  so  as 
not  to  allow  the  print  to  drag  over  the  pad  upon 
which  it  is  laid.  This  will  flatten  the  print  and 
remove  any  further  tendency  to  curl. 

Metallic-like  markings  or  a  deposit  round  the 
edges  of  plates  is  generally  an  indication  of 
suffering  from  age.  The  plates,  however,  need 
not  be  discarded.  As  soon  as  the  image  appears 
in  the  developer,  take  the  plate  from  the  tray, 
and  rub  around  the  edges  briskly  with  a  piece  of 
cotton  wool,  return  to  the  developer,  and  when 
development  is  complete  and  the  plate  fixed, 
another  rubbing  will  remove  the  markings  or  any 
deposit  that  may  have  formed  on  the  plate. 

Broken  Focussing  Screens. — If  a  screen  gets 
accidentally  broken  and  another  is  not  obtain¬ 
able,  a  makeshift  can  be  made  by  pasting  tissue 
paper  on  a  piece  of  ordinary  glass,  or  by  dabbing 
the  latter  with  putty,  by  stretching  a  fine  hand¬ 
kerchief  over  the  frame,  or  a  new  one  can  be 
made  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  glass  together 
between  which  is  placed  emery  powder  and  water. 
By  rubbing  one  over  the  other  in  a  circular 
direction  for  a  few  minutes  a  finely  ground  sur¬ 
face  can  be  obtained. 

Dr.  Thresh,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Society 
recently,  presented  to  the  members  the  secret  of 
his  mysterious  developer,  with  which  he  had  pro¬ 
duced  such  wonderful  results,  particularly  in 
snap-shot  work.  The  formula  consists  of — 


Hydroquinone  .  5  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda .  20  ,, 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ....  1  ,, 

Caustic  potash  .  10  ,, 

Water  to .  1  ounce. 


He  recommends  the  first  three  salts  to  be  made 
in  one  solution,  and  the  potash  in  another.  In 
the  case  of  over  exposure  he  advised  the  addition 
of  from  10  to  20  grains  of  potassium  bromide. 

P.  O.  P.  Toning  Baths.  —  Many  people  are 
troubled  with  yellow  stains  when  using  the 
sulpho-cyanide  toning  bath.  We  can  recommend 
the  following  as  an  alternative  : — 

Soda  phosphate  .  60  grains 

Water .  15  ounces 

Gold  chloride .  1  grain. 

This  tones  in  about  five  minutes,  and  gives  good 
purple-black  tones.  For  reddish  or  brown  tones 
make  up  this  bath  : — 

Borax .  90  grains 

Water .  15  ounces 

Gold  chloride .  1  grain. 

When  printed  wash  in  a  few  changes  of  water, 
but  do  not  wash  all  the  silver  out,  then  tone  for 
about  fifteen  minutes.  After  toning  wash  and  fix 
as  usual. 
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Mounting  Photographs. — “  The  satisfactory 
mounting  of  photographs,”  says  the  Carpenter 
and  Builder,  ‘'is  a  troublesome  operation,  and 
the  following  suggestion  may  be  of  assistance  to 
amateurs  : — I  have  found  a  method  by  which  a 
photograph  or  engraving  can  be  mounted  on 
the  thinnest  paper  without  curling  or  wrinkling. 
If  the  picture  is  a  photograph  it  should  be  ironed 
out  smooth  with  a  hot  iron  and  then  trimmed. 
Mix  a  little  gum  arabic  in  hot  water  so  as  to 
make  a  rather  thick  mucilage.  Place  the  picture 
on  the  page  in  position  and  mark  just  inside  the 
corners.  Remove  the  picture  and  take  some  of 
the  mucilage  on  a  ruling  pen  and  draw  a  heavy 
line  of  mucilage  from  one  point  to  another,  so  as 
to  make  a  line  of  mucilage  all  round  the  place 
where  the  picture  is  to  be.  As  soon  as  the 
mucilage  is  sticky,  put  the  picture  in  place  and  a 
book  over  it  to  keep  it  flat.  When  dry  you  will 
have  a  smooth  mount  that  will  not  curl.” 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 

J.  H.  Christie  Noonday  Rest.  Glasgow. 


©ur  iprises. 

GENERAL  MONTHLY  COMPETITIONS. 

A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  is  given  every  month  for  the 
best  photograph  viewed  from  an  art  standpoint, 
and  also  certificates  to  a  few  of  special  merit. 

A  prize  of  10s.  fid.  is  also  given  every  month 
for  the  most  unique  or  uncommon  photograph, 
with  extra  certificates  where  deserved. 

RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  current  issue. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as  de¬ 
sired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupons  should  bo  affixed  to  the  hack  of  the  print 
by  one  corner  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted, 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  iater  than 


the  25th  of  each  month.  Those  which  arrive  after  this  date 
will  be  included  in  the  succeeding  month’s  competition. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  Editor  to 
reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones 
be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

Competitors  residing  out  of  the  British  Isles  but  in  Europe 
are  allowed  to  use  the  coupon  of  the  month  previous,  and 
those  beyond  Europe  may  use  a  coupon  of  any  date. 

The  results  of  the  competitions  this  month  are 
not  quite  as  satisfactory  as  we  should  wish.  The 
entries  are  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  in  the 
matter  of  either  artistic  or  mechanical  treatment, 
and  as  there  were  many  which  were  so  much 
of  a  muchness,  it  was  difficult  to  sort  out  one 
which  specially  merited  a  prize  more  than  the 
rest.  We  have  decided  to  award  it  to  Mr.  M. 
Macmillan,  Port  Bannatyne,  Rothesay,  and  cer¬ 
tificates  to  Messrs.  John  W.  P.  Norton,  Winter 
Street,  Sheffield  ;  J.  H.  Christie,  13,  Waterways^ 
Dennistown,  Glasgow;  C.  Hastings  Pye,  94, 
Godolphin  Rd.,  Shepherds  Bush  ;  Ward  Muir, 
Victoria  Rd.,  Liverpool;  Frank  H  Firth,  19, 
Werneth  Hall  Rd.,  Oldham;  and  W  D.F.  Pearce, 
Gran tcb ester,  Cambridge.  The  last-named  would 
have  stood  a  good  chance  of  winning  had  not  the 
position  of  the  bigger  girl  been  strained  and  awk¬ 
ward.  The  Unique  division  is  also  weak,  and  even 
the  prize  picture  does  not  satisfy  all  the  conditions, 
but  the  novel  manner  in  which  common,  every¬ 
day  surroundings  have  been  utilised  by  Mr.  W. 
Barrett,  of  46,  Moyne  Rd.,  Rathmines,  Dublin, 
deserves  some  recognition,  so  he  gains  the  prize. 

Mr.  Macmillan’s  photograph  suffers  in  the 
reproduction,  the  original  having  a  fine,  red 
tone  which  is  specially  suitable  for  it.  The  right 
hand  of  the  lady  is  a  trifle  stiff.  “  Noontide 
Rest”  is  a  very  nicely  grouped  production,  the  lines 
of  composition  being  graceful  and  the  technical 
portion  excellent.  With  a  good  sky  printed  in  it 
would  make  a  beautiful  photo.  “The  Way  to  the 
Wood”  is  also  satisfactory,  but  as  it  owes  a  great- 
deal  to  the  tone,  which  is  a  charming  brown, 
the  block  does  not  do  it  justice.  “  On  the  Banks 
of  the  Wharfe  ”  is  a  well  chosen  little  bit,  with 
good  light  and  shade.  A  figure  would  have 
improved  it.  The  church  interior,  by  Mr.  Muir, 
is  noteworthy  for  the  fine  effect  of  light  streaming 
through  the  windows,  and  the  snap  of  a  railway 
train  emerging  from  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel  is  an 
instance  of  “something  from  nothing,”  being 
exactly  wbat  Peter  E  land  recommended  last  month. 
The  Unique  Prize  this  month  is  not  quite  what 
we  require,  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  far  from  bad. 
The  competitor  writes  : — “  The  photo  which  I 
took  in  our  back  garden  is  meant  to  represent  two 
Irish  peasants  (my  brother  and  sister)  outside 
their  hut  (our  ashpit).  I  am  sixteen  years  old 
and  have  only  been  at  photography  three  months.” 

Star  sends  a  pretty  photograph  of  the  ruined 
window  <_f  an  abbey,  and  Graphic  is  again  to  the 
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fore  with  some  fine  sunlit  sea  effects.  Gills  has 
had  sufficient  pictorial  matter  at  hand  to  make  a 
dozen  choice  compositions,  but  seems  to  have  let 
the  chance  go  by.  Jeroom  with  his  picture  of 
charming  old  “  Swanhurst  Farm,”  has,  in  a  like 
manner,  failed  to  make  capital  from  an  excellent 
subject.  “  Brotherly  Love,”  a  picture  of  a  boy 
and  girl  pulling  each  others  ears  and  hair  re¬ 
spectively  has  a  decidedly  humorous  tendency, 
and  the  savagely  scowling  youth  sucking  his 


away  from  the  spectator  in  the  direction  of  the 
gate  nothing  could  have  been  better.  Some  most 
artistically  printed  photographs  of  “  Swans  ” 
are  sent  by  Chawbacon,  the  tint  and  style  being 
especially  suitable,  and  Tramp  Abroad’s  “  Acrop¬ 
olis,  Athens,”  is  glowing  with  sunlight  and 
warmth.  Perseus's  “  The  Home  of  the  Vole,” 
shows  what  can  be  made  from  a  few  rushes  and 
willows,  and  Salopia’s  “  Leafless  Boughs  ”  is  a 
picture  of  a  similar  nature.  “  The  Floods  at 


M.  MacMillan. 

thumb  and  growling  “  Don’t  touch  me,”  by  Noli 
me  Tangere,  has  a  claim  to  commendation  on 
similar  grounds.  Ixion’s  “  Essex  Landscape  ”  is 
a  good  example  of  the  judicious  use  of  the 
trimming  knife,  and  much  is  gained  by  the  thick 
black  line  and  vignetting  seen  in  Daisy’s  print  of 
“  Cows.”  Lux’s  “  Somebody’s  Darling  ”  is  spoilt 
by  just  one  thing,  namely,  the  position  of  the 
head.  The  attitude  in  every  other  respect  is 
(graceful  and  easy,  and  if  she  had  been  looking 


I  Rothesay. 

Oxford,”  by  Ruby,  should  have  had  a  quantity  of 
foreground  cut  off,  and  “  The  Reedy  Mere,”  by 
Northwestern,  is  spoilt  by  being  slightly  out  of 
focus.  Pyro’s  ‘‘Yorkshire  Glen”  is  as  satisfactory 
as  subjects  of  this  species  generally  are,  but  it 
looks  a  trifle  under  exposed.  “  Whittington 
Castle  ”  would  doubtless  have  been  better  had  the 
camera  been  placed  some  yards  further  back. 
“  Coming  from  the  Mill”  is  a  passable  snap,  the 
positions  of  the  horses  being  natural,  but  too 


General  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 
The  Broken  Stile. 
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much  of  the  sky  has  been  cut  away.  Tavy, 
Tweedledum,  Nemo,  Developer,  Loma,  and 
Dalrida  are  also  worthy  of  mention. 

One  or  two  competitors  have  sent  in  prints 
with  coupons  for  November  attached,  and 
some  with  no  coupons  at  all.  Of  course,  the 
latter  are  at  once  committed  to  the  W.  P.  B. 
With  regard  to  the  first  named  it  must  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  the  out-of-date  clause 
applies  only  to  subscribers  abroad  When  we  say 
that  those  not  received  in  time  will  be  included 
in  the  next  month’s  competition,  we  limit  the 
extension  to  two  days.  We  must  again  call 
attention  to  the  printing  of  entries  on  rough 
paper.  Matt  surfaces  suffer  greatly  in  repro¬ 
duction  however  artistic  they  may  appear  when 
toned  to  some  of  the  beautiful  tints  which  can  be 
obtained.  Remember  that  the  picture  will  be 
transposed  to  black  and  white,  and  if  you  wish  to 
show  how  nice  it  looks  in  a  certain  tint  send  two 
photographs,  one  being  on  ordinary  P.O.P. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES  FOR  WINTER  WORK. 

Family  Group  Competition  (closing  January 
20th,  1895). — A  prize  of  1' is.  6d.  for  the  best 
photograph  of  a  Family  Group  taken  on  Christmas 
or  New  Year’s  Day  last,  in  the  open-air  at 
the  front  door  of  the  house,  or  if  this  be  not  con¬ 
venient  at  the  back  door,  or  iD  the  garden.  The 
coupon  must  be  signed  by  the  head  of  the 
household. 

Snow  Man  Competition  (closing  Feb.  20th). — 
A  “  Sun  Pictures  ”  Album,  value  10s.  (id.,  for  the 
best  photograph  of  a  Snow  Man,  with  any  figures 
around  which  may  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
picture. 

RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  December 
issue 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon.  They  may  be  any  size  not  larger  than  half-plate. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  other  particulars. 

All  photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted, 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than 
the  dates  specified  above. 

Packages  must  be  marked  on  outside  “  .Family  Group 
Competition,”  “  Snow  Man,”  etc.,  according  to  class. 

The  prize  pictures  will  be  reproduced,  and  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor.  In  no  case  will  unsuccessful  ones 
be  returned. 

The  necessary  coupon  for  “Snow  Man”  was  given  in 
November.  The  “  Family  Group  ”  coupon  will  be  found 
in  the  December  number. 


Dark-room,  or  any  other  oil  lamps,  will  burn 
much  brighter  and  better  if  a  piece  of  camphor  be 
added  to  the  oil  in  the  reservoir,  in  the  proportion 
of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  oil.  Do  not  add  more 
than  this  or  it  will  clog  up  the  cotton  and  smoke. 


©ur  Survey- 

items  of  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

We  rarely  hear  of  “  brg  things”  from  Scotland, 
but  they  are  a  bit  before  us  on  this  side  of  the 
border.  If  what  we  hear  be  correct,  a  goose  was 
competed  for  by  a  photographic  society,  whether 
by  photographic  skill  or  otherwise  we  know  not. 
This  form  of  prize  is  a  welcome  change  after  the 
recent  great  plague  of  medals,  and  one  we  should 
say  would  prove  very  acceptable  to  many.  Think 
of  the  joy  which  would  fill  the  heart  of  the 
photographer  as  he  gorged  himself  from  a  plate, 
the  result  of  his  exertions  with  a  plate  of  another 
kind. 

What  an  excellent  recreation  photography  is 
for  girls.  It  is  one  of  the  boons  of  the  decade  for 
woman.  Until  recently  a  girl’s  principal  pastime 
was  usually  drawing,  fancy  needlework,  or  some 
allied  pursuit  which  always  meant  sitting  indoors 
in  a  stooping  posture  Small  wonder  that  so 
many  girls  suffer  from  weak  chests.  Now  if  they 
will  only  take  up  the  camera,  what  a  field  for 
cultivation  of  mind  and  body  is  at  once  open  to 
them.  The  eye  and  judgment  will  be  trained 
just  as  in  drawing,  the  out  door  work  necessary 
will  benefit  the  body,  and  create  an  interest  in 
Nature’s  works,  the  development,  etc.,  will  culti¬ 
vate  dexterity  and  deftness.  If  you  have  a  girl 
friend  encourage  her  to  go  in  for  photography. 
This  remark  is  addressed  to  both  sexes. 

Do  not  put  the  camera  away  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  the 
trees  are  bare  and  the  landscape  bleak  that  it  is 
not  as  valuable  pictorially  as  when  the  summer 
verdure  and  sunshine  is  in  full  sway.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  winter  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  pictorial  of  the  seasons,  lending  itself 
admirably  to  photography  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  artist  is  not  bewildered  by  the  glowing 
ensemble  which  are  presented  by  the  varied  tints 
of  July  or  August.  The  scene  is  more  or  less  of  a 
monotone,  excellently  suited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  we  require  it.  A  “  Scotch  mist”  may  be 
made  charming,  and  a  slight  fall  of  snow  or  hoar 
frost  presents  innumerable  opportunities  for  the 
use  of  the  camera.  The  bare  undergrowth  and 
the  dark  firtrees  against  the  wintry  sunset  sky  will 
form  as  impressive  a  picture  as  one  would  wish 
for,  and  the  ploughman  as  he  “  homeward  plods 
his  weary  way  ”  is  as  good  a  model  as  the  hay¬ 
maker. 

A  Novel  Use  for  the  Camera. — A  naval  officer 
once  found  he  could  not  prevent  the  youngest 
men  in  the  Naval  School  starting,  jumping,  and 
plugging  their  ears  with  their  fingers  when  the 
heavy  cannons  were  fired.  It  was  of  no  use  to  argue 
with  them,  pleadings  were  in  vain  and  reproofs 
useless.  It  was  highly  ridiculous  to  have  a  lot  of 
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young  men.  whose  profession  it  was  to  make  war 
when  war  was  needed,  act  like  schoolgirls  when 
the  artillery  was  in  operation.  Finally  the  officer 
hit  upon  a  plan.  He  had  a  camera  placed  in  a 
secret  place,  and  when  the  cadets  were  in  their 
undignified  and  unwarlike  attitude  they  were 
‘•snapped.”  A  lew  days  later  some  excellent 
photographs  of  the  “  young  men  afraid  of  noise  ” 
were  hung  in  prominent  positions  to  be  a  per¬ 
petual  reproach  to  those  who  plugged  their  ears. 
These  photographs  did  their  work.  The  next 
time  the  cannon  roared  the  cadets  stood  like 
statues  carved  from  stone,  petrified  with  fear  of 
the  deadly  camera  and  its  brutal  frankness. 

The  uses  of  photography  are  becoming  more 
and  more  varied  every  day.  The  important 
problem,  “  Why  do  cats  always  fall  on  their  feet  ?” 
is  exercising  the  mind  of  the  French  Academy  or 
Sciences,  and  we  understand  that  M.  Marey  is 
engaged  in  taking  a  series  of  pictures  of  falling 
cats,  with  a  view  to  its  solution.  When  the 
French  Academy  of  Science  is  quite  satisfied  that 
cats  always  do  fall  on  their  feet,  perhaps  they 
will  turn  their  attention  to  some  other  branch  of 
natural  history  phenomena  of  a  like  character. 
It  has  always  been  a  mystery  why  the  eyes  of 
guinea-pigs  drop  out  when  you  hold  them  up  bv 
their  tails.  A  photograph  taken  during  the  actual 
operation  would  doubtless  be  of  much  value  to 
scientists.  Here  is  another  hint :  We  are  told 
that  it  is  possible  to  catch  a  sparrow  if  you  drop 
salt  on  its  tail,  and  a  photograph  of  the  capture 
of  a  bird  by  these  means,  should  be  a  most  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  this  bloodless  method  of 
stalking  might  be  most  convenient  for  our  sports¬ 
men.  It  would  be  unnecessary  for  them  to  carry 
heavy  guns,  etc.,  for  all  that  would  be  needed 
would  be  a  box  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  bag 
wherein  to  put  the  result  of  the  day’s  sport. 


©ur  Boofesbelf. 

Publishers  are  requested  to  give  the  prices  of  books 
sent  for  review. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  a  really 
simple  book  on  lenses  by  John  A.  Hodges,  which 
will  appear  in  a  few  days.  Most  of  us  do  not 
know  a  bee  from  a  bull’s  foot  in  photographic 
optics,  and  why  ?  Because  most  of  the  books 
already  extant  on  this  subject  are  so  technical 
that  a  knowledge  of  physics  is  essential  before 
one  can  take  them  up  intelligibly.  However,  Mr. 
Hodges  has  accomplished  what  ought  to  have 
been  done  years  ago,  and  soon  there  will  be  no 
excuse  for  not  knowing  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore  of  lenses. 


Botes  anb  Queries. 

This  column  is  open  to  the  free  interchange  of  opinion 
among  readers.  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  letters, 
questions  or  answers.  They  are  invited  to  communicate 
the  methods  they  find  best,  the  formulfe  they  approve,  the 
dodges  they  recommeud,  or  inquiries  they  wish  to  make. 
Each  note  or  query  should  be  written  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  not  smaller  than  an  ordinary  sheet  of  note  paper. 
Full  name  and  address  should  be  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet  if  not  intended  for  publication.  Brevity  is  an 
essential  qualification. 

Burnisher. — How  can  scratches  be  prevented 
on  a  bar  burnisher  ?  P.  Mason. 

Deposit  in  Toning  Bath. — What  is  the  cause 
of  a  black  deposit  forming  in  an  acetate  toning 
bath  ?  E.  Coulson. 

Hand  Camera. — Will  any  fellow-reader  supply 
working  drawings  of  a  quarter-plate  hand- 
camera?  J.W.R. 

Hypo  Eliminator.— Can  anyone  recommend  a 
hypo  eliminator  ?  C.  Pryor. 

Mealy  Prints. — What  is  the  cause  of  mealy 
prints  ?  C.  Frisby. 

Platinum  Bath. — Could  anyone  give  me  a  good 
platinum  toning  bath  for  gelatino-chloride  and 
collodio-chloride  paper  ?  Qucesitor. 

To  Obtain  “  Distilled  Water  ”  Without  Dis¬ 
tillation  — Fill  a  white  glass  quart  bottle  with 
ordinary  drinking  water,  and  add  a  few 
grains — only  sufficient  is  required  to  turn  the 
water  “  milky  ” — of  nitrate  of  silver.  When  the 
nitrate  of  silver  is  quite  dissolved,  expose  the 
bottle  to  daylight  until  the  precipitate  has  settled 
in  a  dark  mass  at  the  bottom.  Decant  the  clear 
liquid — taking  care  not  to  stir  up  the  precipitate 
in  so  doing — which  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  “distilled”  water.  J.  T.  Pattison. 

Flash  Light. — To  make  a  good  photograph  of 
an  interior  showing  the  window  is  difficult  owing 
to  the  halation,  but  good  results  may  easily  be 
obtained  in  the  following  manner.  Point  the 
camera  direct  to  the  window  and  focus  carefully, 
then  wait  until  say  half  an  hour  after  sunset, 
when  an  exposure  of  10  seconds  may  be  given 
without  danger.  Take  a  long  clay  pipe,  tie  cotton 
wool  round  the  bowl  saturated  with  methylated 
spirit,  and  put  in  the  magnesium  powder.  When 
all  is  ready,  deliberately  remove  the  cap  off  the 
lens,  and  having  ignited  the  cotton  wool,  give  a 
steady  blow  and  replace  the  cap.  I  find  12 
grains  of  the  powder  will  give  sufficient  light  for 
a  room  20  feet  square,  using  an  ordinary  plate  of 
a  quick  make  (Cadett)  at  // 11,  using  a  looking 
glass  as  a  reflector.  C.  G.  Cooper. 

Oil  Lamp. — If  “  J.  E.  C.”  wishes  to  prevent  the 
lamp  in  his  enlarging  lantern  from  smelling,  I 
should  advise  him  to  saturate  the  wick  in  ordin¬ 
ary  vinegar,  and  allow  it  to  dry  before  putting  it 
into  the  lamp.  This  method  will  also  prevent 
the  lamp  from  smoking.  J.  P. 


Gloss  on  Peints.— While  the  print  is  still  on 
the  glass  (and  not  quite  dry),  paste  over  it  a  piece 
of  thick  white  paper,  and  allow  to  dry.  Now 
strip  all  from  the  glass,  trim  to  size,  and  glue, 
say  about  quarter  of  an  inch  round  the  edges,  and 
mount.  J.  B.  Hollins. 

A  Pbinting  Difficulty. — There  is  no  remedy 
whatever  for  too  light  prints,  but  as  regards  too 
dark  ones  the  following  method  seems  to  apply: — 
The  print  is  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  hypo, 
and  after  it  has  been  left  in  for  about  twenty 
minutes  it  is  lifted  out  and  without  washing  is 
allowed  to  dry  till  the  required  amount  of 
depth  has  been  lost.  If  the  prints  have  been 
printed  so  far  that  all  detail  is  lost,  this  method 
will  simply  reduce  the  vigour  of  the  print,  not 
the  density.  Of  course,  when  the  print  has  lost 
the  proper  amount  of  density  it  must  be  washed 
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W.  arrett.  Paddy  at  Home.  Dublin. 

to  remove  the  last  trace  of  hypo.  Prints  with 
too  warm  tones  are  most  suitable,  as  they  will 
turn  much  colder  or  bluer  in  tone  during  the 
process.  H.  E.  Taylor-Smith. 

Case  for  Detective. — Write  to  either  of  the 
following  firms,  Archer  &  Sons,  Liverpool ;  Park, 
5,  Station  Buildings,  Acton  Street,  Kingsland  ; 
C.  Thompson,  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham.  IF. 
Redfern. 

Coins. — Plaster  casts  should  be  taken  of  the 
coins,  and  the  casts  photographed,  or  the  coin 
itself  if  illuminated  by  a  bright  side  light.  The 
former,  I  believe  is  the  method  usually  employed. 
Carlos  Rex. 

Copying. — It  is  impossible  to  take  a  cabinet 
from  a  c.-de-v.  with  Lancaster’s  Instanto  as  sent 
out.  A  short  focus,  wide  angle  lens  must  be  used 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  single  lens.  S.  Ridgeway. 


Copying. — When  a  photograph  is  to  be  copied 
same  size  the  camera  must  be  racked  out  twice 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  used,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  instantograph,  is,  I  believe,  lens  9  in., 
camera  18  in.,  thus  it  is  seen  that  a  photograph 
can  easily  be  copied.  Using  the  same  lens  and 
enlarging  a  c.-de-v.  to  a  cabinet,  or  twice  the  size, 
the  extension  of  the  camera  would  have  to  be 
27  in.,  which  is  impossible  with  the  camera 
named.  The  difficulty  can  only  be  surmounted 
by  using  a  very  short  focus  lens,  say  in.,  the 
distance  between  lens  and  plate  would  then 
be  about  14  in.,  and  between  c.-de-v.  and  lens 
about  7  in. — R.  P. 

Eclipse. — The  solar  eclipse  cannot  be  satis¬ 
factorily  photographed  with  an  ordinary  half¬ 
plate  camera,  the  resulting  image  would  be  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pea.  By  unscrewing  the 
lens  and  substituting  a  telescope  a  much  better 
image  may  be  obtained,  which  would  be  almost 
as  large  as  a  shilling.  Newton. 

Eclipse. — Considering  that  the  distance  of  the 
sun  is  nearly  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  from 
the  earth,  it  is  only  natural  that  we  should  obtain 
a  very  small  image.  If  the  sun  were  not  111 
times  the  diameter  of  the  earth  it  would  be 
impossible  to  see  it,  but  as  it  is,  an  image  of  about 
the  size  of  one  of  these  small  letters  would  be 
obtained  by  attaching  a  telescope  to  the  camera 
front  instead  of  a  lens,  or  by  using  a  tele-photo¬ 
graphic  lens,  which,  however,  is  too  expensive  for 
many  amateurs  to  buy.  P.  R.  S. 

Metol  as  a  Developer. — Just  lately  I  have 
been  using  metol  as  a  developer  for  plates  and 
lantern  slides.  It  can  be  bought  in  6d.  cartridges 
which  only  require  dissolving  in  7  ozs.  of  water, 
and  it  gives  a  very  beautiful  tone.  It  is  used  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  it  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again  until  there  is  no  strength  left.  •/.  H.  M. 

Positives. — The  ordinary  mercurial  intensi¬ 
fying  solution  has  the  action  of  turning  a  thin 


negative  into  a  positive  : — 

Bichloride  of  Mercury  .  1  dram. 

Chloride  of  Ammonium .  1  ,, 

Water  .  3  ozs. 


very  thin  negatives  only  should  be  used.  T.  May. 

Positives — Take  a  very  thin  negative  and 
bleach  with  the  ordinary  mercury  intensifier, 
thoroughly  wash  and  dry,  do  not  blacken  it  with 
ammonia.  When  dry  it  may  be  backed  with 
brunswick  black,  black  velvet,  or  paper.  The 
pictures  look  well  in  vista  mounts  which  may  be 
obtained  from  most  dealers  or  from  Percy  Lund 
and  Co.  A.  Marshall. 

The  Uses  of  Matt  Varnish. — Most  amateurs 
rarely  use  matt  varnish,  many,  in  fact,  have 
never  heard  of  it  Matt  varnish  is  often  termed 
ground  glass  varnish,  but  it  is  one  and  the  same 
thing.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  “  doctoring  ” 


negatives,  either  for  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
contrast.  Take,  for  example,  a  negative  that  is 
too  flat,  if  a  coat  of  matt  varnish  be  applied  to 
the  back  of  such  a  negative  it  will  show  a  slight 
increase  of  contrast  in  the  resultant  print ;  if, 
however,  more  is  required,  a  penknife  may  be 
used  to  scrape  away  the  varnish  from  the  deepest 
shadows  of  the  picture.  If  a  print  now  be  taken 
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it  will  show  a  further  increase  of  contrast.  If 
this  is  not  sufficient,  more  may  be  obtained  by 
going  over  the  high  lights  or  dense  portions  with 
a  little  dust  of  black  lead,  and  the  extreme  high 
lights  may,  if  necessary,  be  lightly  touched  in 
with  a  pencil.  By  this  simple  doctoring,  worthless 
thin,  flat  negatives  may  be  made  to  yield  plucky 
prints  of  the  highest  order.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  desire  to  reduce  the  contrasts  in  a 
negative,  then  we  proceed  conversely,  After  the 
varnish  has  been  applied  to  the  glass  (not  the 
film)  side,  we  proceed  to  scrape  away  the  stronger 
portions,  while  the  weaker  portions  we  treat  with 
blacklead,  applied  by  the  tip  of  the  finger,  the 
weaker  detail  may  be  strengthened  with  a  pencil. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  blacklead  has 
a  marked  effect,. and  pieces  of  paper  should  now 
and  then  be  printed  to  show  the  amount  of 
“working-up”  required.  In  some  cases  the 
varnish  may  be  tinted  by  a  yellow  dye,  thus 
making  it  very  non-actinic.  Other  purposes  to 
which  it  may  be  employed  are,  for  making 
focussing  screens,  backing  transparencies.  In  the 
latter  case  it  may  be  tinted  any  desired  colour,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  variety  of  effects.  I  confidently 
recommend  all  those  who  have  faulty  negatives 
to  give  this  varnish  a  trial,  and  am  assured  they 
will  be  surprised  at  the  marvellous  results  obtain¬ 
able  on  a  waste  negative.  M.  E.  Manly. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  of  the  readers  who  care  to 
send  prints  for  that  purpose  In  special  cases  failures  will 
be  illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package  marked  “  Critical 
Column  ”  on  outside,  and  name  and  address  of  sender 
should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by  one  corner  to  back 
of  print.  A  nom-de-plume  may  be  added  for  publication. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  Critical 
Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Junior  Photographer,  and  accompany  each  print  sent. 

This  month  the  demand  on  the  “  Critical 
Column  ”  space  has  been  so  great  that  we  have 
been  reluctantly  forced  to  omit  criticising  a  large 
number.  Although  we  shall  endeavour  to  deal 
with  as  many  as  possible  each  month,  we  fear 
that  some  must  be  left  out.  We  shall,  therefore, 
in  future  criticise  only  those  which  are  especially 
good  cr  especially  bad,  dismissing  the  mediocre 
with  the  mention  of  their  names  only.  If  your 
print  is  not  alluded  to,  do  not  imagine  that  it  is 
through  any  want  of  courtesy  on  our  part,  but 
due  only  to  pressure  on  our  space. 

Triangle. — Your  snap  seems  somehow  very 
much  out  of  focus,  especially  about  the  top  of  the 
ship’s  masts.  Possibly  she  may  have  rocked 
slightly  during  the  exposure,  as  the  quay  and  the 
lighthouse  appear  distinctly  sharp.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  you  had  had  the  whole  to  be 
more  central. 

Formby. — A  really  pretty  photograph  of  a 
country  farmyard ;  but  to  make  it  pictorially 
valuable  a  figure  should  have  been  introduced  in 
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the  ^centre,  where  the  largest  unoccupied  space 
appears.  An  old  farmer,  or  a  couple  of  children, 
or  even  a  flock  of  gee9e,  would  have  made  a 
charming  ensemble. 

Cottage,  Cornwall.-— This  would  have  been 
another  excellent  picture  if  figures  or  animals 


had  been  included.  It  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  improved  if  a  little  more  of  the  building  on 
the  left-hand  side  had  been  shown.  The  develop¬ 
ment  is  good,  allhough  the  sky  is  a  little  too 
white  to  be  satisfactory. 

Pluto. — This  print  suffers  from  bad  lighting. 
The  sun  seems  to  have  been  a  great  deal  too 
much  in  front  of  the  camera.  This  has  caused 
the  lack  of  detail  so  conspicuous  in  the  foreground. 
The  effect  might  have  been  better  perhaps  if  you 
had  stood  further  back.  If  you  printed  it  on 
green  or  blue  paper  with  a  proper  sky,  you  would 
be  able  to  make  a  very  good  “  Moonlight  ”  of  it. 

Kit. — It  is  a  great  pity  that  a  person  who  has 
mastered  the  technical  difficulties  of  photography 
as  well  as  you  have,  to  waste  his  time  and  plates 
and  paper  on  such  a  ridiculously  bad  subject. 
You  had  five  boys — each  of  whom  would  have 
made  a  picture  in  himself.  Why  did  not  you 
group  them  together,  and  let  them  be  fishing,  or 
sitting  on  the  bridge,  instead  of  letting  the, 
opportunity  slip,  and  turning  out  such  a  piece  of 
work  as  you  have  done?  You  have  tilted  your 
camera  up  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lens,  which 
does  not  seem  to  cover  well,  has  been  completely 
disorganized,  and  has  left  the  black  appearance 
which  pervades  the  foreground.  Even  if  you 
wanted  to  take  the  bridge,  you  might  have  let  it 
occupy  the  middle  of  the  plate,  and  given  the  sky 
a  chance.  Get  these  boys  down  to  the  canal 
again,  put  them  in  some  easy  and  natural  posi¬ 
tion,  and  you  will  turn  out  something  really 
worth  having. 

Alpha. — You  have  succeeded  admirably,  con¬ 
sidering  your  instrument,  and  obtained  a  really 
good  picture,  which  looks  uncommonly  like  the 
cover  of  the  “  Strand”  magazine.  The  building 
on  the  right  hand  is  slightly  out  of  focus,  but  this 
is  not  your  fault,  we  suppose,  for  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way  is  sharp  enough. 

Cadetto. — This  seems  somehow  a  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  kind  of  a  print.  Looking  at  it  at  a  little 
distance  the  island  of  bushes  in  the  front  might 
be  taken  for  a  bath  sponge.  We  can  quite 
imagine  that  it  looked  charming  with  all  the 
glowing  colours  of  nature  showing  on  the  focus¬ 
sing  screen,  but  when  reduced  to  a  monochrome 
it  is  simply  nowhere.  Technically,  there  is 
hardly  a  fault  to  be  found  with  it. 

Prince  Hal. — The  pose  of  your  figure  is  not 
bad,  although  orthodox.  You  have  had  rather 
too  much  top  light;  but  this,  of  course,  can 
hardly  be  avoided  in  portraits  out  of  doors.  It 
is  well  developed,  correctly  exposed,  and  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way  from  the  technical  side. 

G.  II.  C. — Really  very  pretty,  and  well  chosen. 
It  could  be  made  charming  if  you  printed  in  a 
sunset  sky. 


Hatfield. — As  a  photograph,  although  slightly 
under-exposed  and  chalky,  your  “On  the  Ribble” 
is  well  up  to  the  average  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  though  it  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired. 
You  have  not  been  in  a  good  position  for  one 
thing;  and,  secondly,  the  view  itself  does  not 
lend  itself  to  pictorial  composition.  There  are 
plenty  of  lovely  views  on  the  Ribble;  try  again 
somewhere  else. 

Instantograph. — This  would  have  been  a  fine 
picture  if  you  had  had  less  foreground.  The 
distant  lake  seen  through  the  trees  would  have  been 
excellent,  and  the  whole  most  charming,  but  for 
this  defect. 

Westwood  Ho. — A  print  with  plenty  of  detail 
and  gradation,  but  rather  commonplace.  It 
might  have  been  better  if  a  little  more  of  the  sky 
had  been  included. 

W.  S.  F.  Wastell. — Two  children  photo¬ 
graphed  in  the  “  Lean  your  head  on  my  shoulder  ” 
style,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  professional.  It 
has  many  excellent  qualities,  but  it  would  not 
have  suffered  if  the  heads  had  been  considerably 
smaller.  This  kind  of  thing  requires  skilful 
handling. 

A.  G.  B. — Very  good  as  a  photograph  of  a  gate¬ 
way.  Your  lens  does  fine  work  and  you  have 
mastered  all  the  minor  difficulties.  You  might 
have  made  a  better  picture  if  you  had  placed  the 
camera  some  distance  further  away  from  the 
arch. 

“A  Junior  Photographer.” — Your  print  is  a 
most  abominable  colour,  due  no  doubt  to  some 
foreign  matter  getting  into  the  developer,  or 
possibly  to  over-exposure.  Otherwise  it  is  not  so 
much  wrong,  saving  that  the  man  should  have 
been  higher  up  on  the  plate. 

E.  I.  Railway. — You  have  succeeded  very  well 
when  one  considers  you  are  a  beginner.  The 
negative  we  think  has  been  over-exposed,  and  the 
print  over-toned. 

Stereoscope. — This  suffers  from  too  much 
foreground.  The  marsh  would  have  lent  itself 
admirably  for  picture  making  if  you  had  taken  it 
from  a  proper  position.  If  the  plate  had  been 
horizontal,  you  would  perhaps  have  got  a  better 
result. 

Rathmines. — A  photograph  of  a  young  man 
sitting  in  a  garden.  It  is  well  focussed,  and 
technically  all  right.  The  position  is  easy,  but 
the  feet  being  pushed  out  in  front  are  much  too 
large,  and  another  thing,  why  is  this  person  who 
is  in  ordinary  costume,  clutching  at  the  tennis 
racket  ? 

Foto. — Your  flash-light  is  really  excellent,  and 
you  seem  to  have  mastered  the  whole  business 
very  well.  Perhaps  one  more  flash  would  have 


improved  it,  especially  if  it  had  been  given  in  a 
different  position  from  the  first. 

Newgate. — A  rather  pretty  picture  of  an  abbey 
bridge.  It  is  fairly  good  taking  it  all  round,  but 
there  is  nothing  striking  about  it  in  any  way. 
There  are  slight  signs  of  either  halation  or  a 
flare  spot  in  the  centre. 

Liverpudlian. — This  is  an  instance  of  “  some¬ 
thing  from  nothing,”  and  shows  how  pictorial  a 
few  leafless  trees  may  be  made.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  lack  of  something  to  divide  the  water 
from  the  river  bank,  as  the  two  are  so  much  of  a 
colour.  A  fine  effect  might  be  obtained  if  clouds 
of  a  sunset  character  were  behind  the  trees. 

Advance. — This  photograph  would  have  been 
quite  a  choice  little  bit  had  not  its  technical 
defects  perhaps  more  than  counter-balanced  its 
artistic  qualities.  The  effect  is  peculiar,  and 
might  result  from  either  under-exposure,  over¬ 
exposure,  or  over-development.  In  some  places 
there  seems  to  be  quite  an  overplus  of  detail, 
while  in  others  it  is  lacking.  Of  course  the 
yellow  cornfield  seen  through  the  boughs  of  the 
trees  would  be  difficult  to  take  unless  an  ortho- 
chromatic  and  a  yellow  screen  were  used.  You 
have  chosen  your  position  well. 

Juno.— If  we  mistake  not  a  photograph  of  this 
selfsame  cottage  from  another  point  of  view  was 
sent  in  last  month.  If  this  is  so  the  two  form 
capital  instances  of  right  and  wrong  of  doing 
things.  In  last  month’s  picture  the  cottage 
was  taken  a  deal  too  close,  in  this  one  the  artist 
has  stood  much  further  back,  and  the  result  is 
infinitely  superior  pictorially.  There  is  a  slight 
halation  in  the  sky,  due  doubtless  to  over¬ 
exposure.  We  should  recommend  you  to  get  a 
boy  or  girl  to  stand  or  rather  walk  in  the  roadway. 
They  should  carry  a  milking-pail.  This  would 
make  a  fine  composition. 

Dabiada. — This  is  an  attempt  to  take  a  group 
in  as  easy  and  natural  a  manner  as  possible,  and 
in  the  matter  of  posing  the  artist  has  succeeded 
very  well,  the  position  of  the  girl  and  the  lady 
who  is  pouring  out  the  tea  being  excellent.  The 
lady  who  is  drinking  also  is  not  at  all  bad,  but 
her  head,  and  that  of  the  person  next  to  her  are 
both  in  a  line,  and  this  spoils  the  composition. 
The  negative  is  over  exposed. 

Learner. — Technically  good,  but  the  subject 
does  not  call  for  criticism  from  an  artistic  stand¬ 
point. 

Nick  0.  Demius. — You  should  read  E.  Macdowel 
Cosgrave’s  “  A  plea  for  Architectural  Scraps  ”  in 
The  Practical  Photographer  for  January.  You 
seem  to  have  hit  his  idea  exactly. 

Star. — This  is  a  snapshot  of  what  looks  like  a 
freshet.  Its  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 


possibly  slightly  over  exposed.  This  has  made 
the  foam  slightly  indistinct  and  blurred-  As 
there  are  some  dark  clouds  in  the  sky  the  light 
perhaps  has  not  been  sufficiently  good  to  merit 
the  exposure  on  a  subject  which  would  require 
the  very  quickest  of  instantaneous  work. 

C.  E.  S.  I. —  This  print  lacks  detail  and  con¬ 
trast.  It  should  have  been  printed  on  a  bright 
surface  paper  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Artemus  — The  cottages  which  compose  your 
picture  would,  if  you  had  taken  more  care,  have 
made  a  fairly  satisfactory  ensemble.  You  did 
right  to  let  the  branches  of  the  trees  hang  across 
the  top,  but  you  ought  to  have  stood  a  little 
further  back.  You  might  have  let  the  woman 
and  the  perambulator  come  inside  the  railings, 
and  if  you  had  grouped  them  nicely,  they  would 
have  helped  to  make  a  better  foreground,  which 
at  present  lacks  interest  on  the  right-hand 
corner. 

Hypo  No.  1. — A  view  of  a  street.  We  never 
in  all  our  life  saw  such  an  abominably  bad 
picture.  You  have  not  held  your  camera  steady. 
No.  2. — Portrait  of  gentleman  This  is  much 
better  in  the  matter  of  focus  than  the  first,  and 
in  that  respect  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of. 
It  is  however,  over-exposed,  frightfully  chalky  in 
the  effect,  and  poorly  printed.  You  should  have 
carried  the  printing  further,  and  toned  it  a 
warm  brown. 

Bowling  Park. — A  rather  commonplace  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  monument.  It  is  not  at  all  bad,  but 
printed  on  paper  which  is  quite  out  of  date. 

Pyro. — Technically  perfect,  and  not  at  all 
unsatisfactory  artistically.  The  sky  is  too  bare 
and  white.  You  might  have  printed  in  suitable 
clouds. 

Aeneas. — This  print,  like  the  above,  is  good 
technically,  but  the  position  is  not  well  chosen. 

Beginner. — You  have  obtained  an  excellent 
portrait,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  taken  with 
a  pinhole.  The  gentleman  is  not  in  a  very  nice 
attitude,  and  should  have  been  higher  on  the 
plate. 

E.  T. — A  picture  of  the  same  bridge  which  was 
submitted  for  criticism  last  month,  and  although 
taken  from  a  different  position  it  is  equally 
unsatisfactory.  We  are  afraid  that  the  view 
itself  is  not  sufficiently  pictorial  to  admit  of  a 
really  fine  photograph  being  produced. 

Cytox  (Bombay,  India). — A  nicely  posed 
photograph  of  a  little  girl  nursing  a  doll.  The 
accessories  are  good,  and  the  vignetting  neat,  but 
why  on  earth  did  you  let  the  child  push  her  feet 
so  much  forward.  The  result  is  that  they  are  a 
mile  too  large,  and  completely  destroy  the  charm 
of  the  picture.  Compare  the  gracefulness  of  the 
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hands  with  the  ugliness  of  the  much  too 
prominent  shoes. 

Merveilleux. — The  only  really  successful  thing 
in  this  picture  is  the  cutting  down  which  displays 
considerable  taste.  It  is  out  of  focus,  and  the 
shutter  has  not  worked  nearly  quick  enough  for 
the  surf  to  be  correctly  rendered.  It  is  over¬ 
toned. 

Helping  Mother. — This  is  a  picture  of  a  little 
girl  peeling  potatoes.  The  idea  is  not  bad,  but 
there  are  several  faults  in  connection  with  the 
composition  which  detract  from  its  value.  The 
worst  of  these  faults  lie  in  the  awkward  position 
of  the  girl’s  feet.  They  form  what  might  be 
called  an  inverted  Y  with  the  head  as  the  base. 
Possibly  the  position  is  natural  as  she  wishes  the 


Helping  Mother, 

peelings  to  drop  into  the  pail,  but  it  is  ugly  in  the 
extreme.  She  should  have  drawn  them  up  under 
her  body  if  the  pail  must  keep  its  present  position. 
The  hands  are  not  at  all  poorly  arranged  as  they 
seem  to  express  the  motion  of  the  peeling.  The 
upright  brush,  too,  is  too  straight,  and  might  have 
been  dispensed  with  to  advantage. 

Pyro  No.  2. — You  have  missed  the  most 
important  and  most  interesting  portion  of  your 
subject  in  your  endeavour  to  get  those  three  men 
in  a  body  to  form  the  principle  object  of  your 

picture.  Did  you  not  notice  those  boys  leaning 
over  the  bridge,  and  gazing  with  wonder  and 
admiration  at  your  proceeding.  Their  perfectly 
natural  and  unstrained  positions  are  most 


charming,  and  would  have  made  an  excellent 
picture,  especially  if  you  could  have  got  them  to 
the  nearer  end  of  the  railing. 

Sue. — You  might  have  made  a  very  pretty 
little  composition  with  a  little  more  care.  Your 
ideas  are  evidently  good,  and  your  manipulation 
excellent,  but  in  the  first  place  there  is  too  little 
of  the  girl  and  too  much  of  the  background,  and 
in  the  second  place  whatever  made  you  let  her 
stick  her  right  leg  out  in  that  clumsy,  wooden 
fashion.  The  pose  of  the  hands,  and  head  and 
top  portion  altogether  is  all  right,  but  the  lower 
limbs  very  poor. 

D  J.  J. — Very  good  in  the  matter  of  exposure 
and  development,  but  overtoned  and  out  of  focus 
to  a  slight  extent.  Your  lens  does  not  seem  to 
give  very  good  definition  towards  the  corners  and 
edges  of  the  plate.  It  would  have  been  no  worse 
if  you  had  been  a  little  further  away  from  the 
house. 

Smedley. — You  have  mastered  the  manual 
portion  of  the  art  very  well,  and  from  the  pictorial 
point  of  view  your  picture  is  not  altogether 
lacking. 

H.  T.  H. — This  photograph  would  look 
charming  on  the  screen,  where  all  the  beautiful 
tints  of  the  undergrowth  and  rushing  river  would 
be  shown,  and  even  when  transposed  to  black  and 
white  it  is  far  from  being  unsatisfactory.  It  is, 
however,  somewhat  harsh,  and  why  that  very  up- 
to-date  young  man  was  allowed  to  stand  in  that 
commonplace  position  we  cannot  conceive. 

Patel. — Is  this  intended  for  a  photograph  of  a 
house  or  a  group.  If  the  former  it  would  have 
been  better  further  away,  if  the  latter  you  should 
have  been  nearer.  The  tragic  attitudes  of  those 
persons  are  most  impressive,  and  the  look  of 
ferocious  determination  of  the  end  man  in  the 
light  suit,  and  the  hopelessly  dejected  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  opposite  corner  man  are  quite  killing, 
while  the  centre  individual  seems  to  be  regarding 
the  operator  with  a  mild  sort  of  contempt,  as  if 
he  thought  the  photographer  a  sort  of  harmless 
idiot,  who  was  all  right  if  allowed  to  work  his  own 
sweet  will,  but  needed  careful  watching  in  case 
he  should  be  up  to  some  of  his  tricks. 

Carra  Murthey. — This  person  has  had  all  the 
appliances  and  means  to  boot  wherewith  to  form 
a  picture.  Unfortunately,  however,  she  has  not 
succeeded.  The  potatoe  field  and  the  four 
children  would  have  been  capital  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  genre.  They  could  have  been  used 
in  a  thousand  ways  for  a  thousand  different 
purposes,  but  unfortunately  the  opportunity  has 
been  let  slip.  Why  not  have  let  the  two  children 
who  are  carrying  the  basket  have  been  walking 
towards  the  spectator,  the  boy  carrying  the  spade 
at  one  side.  Or  they  might  all  have  been  grouped 
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groping  among  the  cabbages.  Or — but  why 
continue,  there  are  so  many  charming  little  com¬ 
positions  which  could  have  been  made  with  the 
surroundings  you  have  had  at  hand.  We  publish 
your  print  as  a  specimen  of  how  good  material  in 
the  matter  of  models,  etc.,  has  been  wasted. 


©ur  Bettor’s  Corner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  on  separate  nieces  of  paper.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed ;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue.  —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  o£  The  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Further  complaints  in  regard  to  difficulty  in 
obtaining  The  Junior  Photographer  have  come  to 
hand.  We  hope  that  as  the  magazine  gets 
better  known  in  the  bookselling  trade  these 
annoyances  will  be  done  away  with.  In  the 
meantime  we  can  only  ask  our  readers  to  be 
emphatic  in  demanding  it,  and  of  course  if  the 
supply  actually  does  fail,  there  is  always  the 
alternative  of  getting  it  direct  from  the  offices  by 
post. 

*  * 

Active  preparations  are  now  being  made  for  our 
Spring  Special  Number.  It  is  not  yet  finally 
decided  whether  this  shall  appear  in  March  or 
April,  but  further  information  will  be  given  as 
soon  as  possible,  together  with  an  outline  of  the 
contents  and  principal  features. 

* 

This  month  witnesses  the  permanent  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  supplement  illustration,  which  new 
feature  with  its  accompanying  letterpress,  we 
venture  to  think  will  meet  with  hearty  apprecia¬ 


tion.  Mr.  H.  Harmsworth,  of  Anstvers ,  con¬ 
tributes  several  interesting  and  uncommon  snap¬ 
shots  which  appear  on  various  pages. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  Canham. — To  obtain  a  brownish  red  tone  on  Solio, 
soak  the  print  in  salt  water  'for  five  minutes  previous  to 
toning,  which  should  not  be  carried  far,  merely  till  the 
yellowness  has  disappeared  from  the  shadows,  and  on 
looking  through  they  are  still  brown. 

Kay  Gay. — We  cannot  say  definitely  the  cause  of  your 
chloride  prints  going  yellow  and  grey  in  the  fixing  bath 
without  seeing  them.  It  may  be  due  to  insufficient  toning, 
or  to  over-toning  and  the  use  of  an  acid  fixing  bath. 

L.  Thurston. — It  is  advisable  to  back  plates  when 
copying  photographs. 

J.  Hammond. —  We  cannot  recommend  toning  baths 
without  gold,  except  of  course  when  platinum  is  used. 

J.  P.  -See  last  month. 

Chas.  Baines. — It  is  not  practicable  to  enlarge  on  carbon 
tissue  as  on  bromide  paper,  the  exposure  required  would 
be  enormous.  We  would  recommend  you  to  make  a  trans¬ 
parency  by  contact  from  your  negative,  giving  a  full 
exposure  and  not  developing  so  far  as  to  block  up  the 
detail  in  the  shadows.  From  this  make  an  enlarged 
negative  on  a  slow  plate  of  the  size  you  require,  and  fix 
your  transparency  with  the  film  side  away  from  the  lens. 
The  enlarged  negative  will  then  be  reversed  right  for  left, 
and  you  can  print  direct  in  carbon  from  this,  and  obtain 
an  unreversed  print  without  the  trouble  of  double 
transfer. 

J.  H.  Miller.— A  method  of  reducing  negatives  was 
given  in  our  issue  of  last  August. 

H.  E.  Taylor-Smith  —The  most  reliable  intensifier  we 
know  of  was  given  on  page  7  of  our  August  issue. 

Uncle  Sam. — You  cannot  enlarge  direct  on  to  platino- 
type  paper  with  your  oil  lantern.  It  can  only  be  done 
with  powerful  electric  arc  lamps. 

E.  Riley. — Rapid  rectilinear  lenses  are  more  generally 
used  because  they  are  the  most  useful  for  all-round  work. 

G.  Root. — Ten  minutes  washing  in  running  water  before 
toning  is  quite  sufficient  for  P.O.P. 

Yic. — The  perspective  of  a  view  is  more  pleasing  when 
taken  with  a  long  focus  lens,  than  if  one  of  short  focus 
be  used. 

H.  Wright.— Alpha  paper  can  be  used  for  enlarging,  it 
is  much  slower  than  bromide. 

J.  T.  Lang. — Lantern  slides  need  not  be  varnished. 

Neb. — If  you  do  not  care  to  intensify  your  valuable 
negative,  you  can  print  with  it  under  green  glass,  the 
result  is  nearly  as  good. 

E.  B.  C. — Liver  of  sulphur  is  another  name  for  potassium 
sulphide. 

W.  H.  Fletcher. — We  are  sorry  we  cannot  comply  with 
your  request.  The  photo,  although  good  enough  techni¬ 
cally,  is  not  sufficiently  striking  either  from  the  instan¬ 
taneous  or  art  standpoint. 

Nil  Desperandum.— We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  you 
the  information. 

Liverpudlian. — You  seem  to  look  at  matters  in  a 
different  light  to  us.  In  any  case  the  points  you  object  to 
really  only  occupy  two  issues,  after  which  there  may  be 
something  more  to  your  taste.  Perhaps  The  Practical 
Photographer  is  more  the  sort  of  magazine  you  would  like. 

Philip  Samuell. — We  have  no  special  agent  in  your 
town,  but  any  bookseller  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  you 
by  the  15fch  of  the  month  at  latest. 

Prince  Hal. — Yes.  Wynne’s  Infallible. 

We  tender  thanks  to  the  following  gentlemen  who  have 
sent  congratulatory  letters : — R.  S.  Sinclair,  Ward  Muir, 
H.  F.  Mawberg,  E.  Warwick.  J.  E.  Park,  W.  Hales,  S. 
Ridgway,  A.  Dickerson,  P.  H.  Roberts,  G.  H.^Chapman,  H. 
Lupton,  Jnr.,  W.  Owen,  C.  G.  Cooper,  and  others. 
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Conducted  by  Matthew  Surface. 
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THE  HELPING  HAND. 

No.  2. 

How  much  it  is  possible  to  learn  from  the  experiences 
of  others  most  of  us  are  able  to  testify.  “  If  only  I  had 
known,  what  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided,"  is  an 
every-day  remark.  It  is  with  the  objedf  of  profiting  by 
their  experiences  that  we  have  asked  several  amateur 
photographers  who  have  reached  a  few  steps  above  us  in 
the  ladder  of  progress  to  give  the  assistance  of  their  wider 
outlook  to  their  brothers  below.  That  the  advice  may  be 
put  into  explicit  form,  the  request  took  the  form  of  eight 
questions.  One  set  of  replies  is  published  each  month,  and 
a  picture  from  the  camera  of  the  respondent. 

DR.  HALL-EDWARDS  OFFERS  HIS 
EXPERIENCE. 

How  was  it  that  you  took  up  photography? 

My  first  impulse  to  take  up  photo¬ 
graphy  arose  from  the  fa<5t  that  among 
the  various  curiosities  owned  by  my 
father  was  a  camera  which  early  in  my 
career  came  into  my  possession.  I 
obtained  books  upon  the  subjeCt,  studied 
them,  and  started  on  my  own  account. 
(This  was  in  the  wet-collodion  days.) 
Later,  my  friend,  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  in¬ 
structed  me  in  photo-micrography,  and 
for  over  ten  years  this  was  the  only 
branch  of  photography  I  studied.  It 
was  not  until  eighteen  months  ago  that 
I  took  up  pidtorial  photography,  and 
since  then  I  have  been  successful  in 
gaining  twenty-one  awards,  including 
fourteen  medals. 

What  helped  you  most  in  getting  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  ? 

Medical  men  have  always  shown  up 


well  as  photographers  ;  this  is  due  to 
the  faCt  that  in  the  first  place  they  know 
the  absolute  value  of  cleanliness,  and  in 
the  second  that  their  training  teaches 
them  precision  and  produces  manipula¬ 
tive  skill. 

What  developer  do  you  generally  use  ? 

I  suit  my  developer  to  my  subjeCt 
and  plate. 

What  is  your  favourite  paper  and  printing 
process  ? 

My  favourite  printing  process  is 
carbon,  and  in  my  opinion  we  have  no 
other  process  to  approach  it,  for  beauty. 

Do  you  prefer  long  or  short  exposures  ? 

My  maxim  is  never  use  a  rapid  plate 
when  a  slow  one  will  answer.  Long 
exposures  yield  the  best  results. 

What  time  of  day  are  the  best  effects 
obtained  ? 

The  best  time  of  day  to  produce 
effeCts  is  undoubtedly  in  the  evening. 

What  is  your  favourite  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ? 

My  favourite  branch  is  figure  studies, 
and  in  my  opinion,  if  photography  is 
once  recognised  as  an  art,  the  judicious 
introduction  of  figures  to  landscape 
will  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

What  advice  would  you  give  to  a  beginner? 

My  advice  to  a  beginner  is — “  Don’t 
commence  photography  with  a  hand- 
camera.  Hall-Edwards. 
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CUTTING  AND  MOUNTING. 

Peter  Eland. 


HE  cutting  and  mounting  of 
prints  to  suit  the  subjects 
upon  them  is  a  side  of  the 
photographic  art  which  is  very 
rarely  considered.  As  a  general  rule, 
when  the  initial  difficulties  of  exposure, 
development,  etc.,  have  been  mastered 
the  photographer  thinks  little  of  the 
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shape  or  size  of  his  pictures,  and  mounts 
them  as  quarters  or  halves  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  plate  on  which 
they  were  taken,  irrespective  of  their 
fitness  for  such  treatment.  This  is  in 
many  cases  a  great  mistake. 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that 
this  formality  and  uniformity  is  due  in 
a  large  extent  to  the  present  pattern  of 
mdunts  on  the  market.  The  plate  sunk 


and  the  red  lined  variety  do  not  permit 
of  the  use  of  any  but  stipulated  sizes, 
and  “  slip  ins  ”  have  the  same  disad¬ 
vantages.  Of  course,  as  a  general  rule 
these  are  well  suited  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  artist,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  hundreds  of  negatives 
now  lying  as  wasters  which  would,  with 
artistic  and  judicious  cutting,  be  most 
charming. 

I  will  try  to  illustrate  the  kind  of 
thing  meant  by  a  few  pictures  before 
and  after  the  cutting.  They  are  taken 
indiscriminately  from  among  many 
others  sent  in  for  the  competitions,  and 
will  serve  the  purpose  excellently. 
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The  first  is  a  picture  which  was 
submitted  by  Diamond,  and  its  most 
glaring  fault  is  the  wide  expanse  of  an 
interesting  foreground  which  is  made  to 
fill  up  almost  half  the  photograph.  The 
person  on  the  left-hand  side  is  also  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
position  and  may  well  be  sacrificed,  and 
there  is  a  trifle  too  much  verdure  on  the 
opposite  side.  Cut  it  down  as  sug¬ 
gested  and  notice  the  wonderful  change. 

The  second  example,  by  “  J.  P.  S.,” 
shows  the  lopsided  effeCt  which  is 


common  in  many  works  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  sloping  roof  of  the  cottage 
gives  an  utter  want  of  balance,  its  angle 
drawing  the  eye  down  to  the  ground  in 
the  left-hand  corner  and  the  trees  on 
the  right  continuing  this  line  right  up 
to  the  right-hand  top  corner  form  a 
most  unpleasing  slanting  plane.  Cut 
off  one  side  of  the  picture  straight  from 
the  roof  ridge,  and  the  result  will  be 
far  more  agreeable. 

The  third  picture  is  a  view  of  Cromer 
beach,  by  P.  R.  S.,  and  the  photographer, 
doubtless  with  the  best  intentions 
possible,  has  determined  to  include  as 
much  as  he  could  on  the  plate  and  by 
doing  so  ruined  his  picture  pidtorially. 
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the  shape  of  the  photograph.  The 
little  extra  trouble  thus  caused  will  well 
repay  the  artist,  and  in  this  manner 
many  pictures  which  have  been  thrown 
aside  as  lacking  balance  may  be 
utilized. 


BACKGROUNDS  FOR 
AMATEURS. 

Not  a  Bene. 

ERHAPS  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  one  on  looking  over 
amateurs’  work  in  the  portrait 
or  group  line,  is  the  very 
marked  want  of  a  suitable  background, 
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Take  off  the  foreground  and  sky  and  a 
good  composition  is  obtained,  the  long 
narrow  print  being  especially  suitable 
for  the  subject.  There  are  innumerable 
other  instances  and  illustrations  of  how 
the  cutting  down  theory  may  be  carried 
out,  but  these  we  think  will  be  sufficient. 
The  next  question  is  what  class  or  shape 
of  mounts  should  be  purchased.  Sunk 
tints  and  lines  are  out  of  the  question 
unless  a  very  much  larger  mount  be 
used,  and  no  maker  has  as  yet  thought 
fit  to  use  any  of  the  long  and  narrow 
species.  The  only  method  then  is  to 
procure  plain  mounts,  and  if  a  line  is 
wished  for,  rule  it  with  red  ink  to  suit 
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without  which  the  best  efforts  are  simply 
so  much  time  and  ability  wasted.  It  is 
quite  time  the  backyard  wall — or  not 
very  ornamental  waterbutt,  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  day’s  wash — and  such 
like  very  often  used  and  not  always  to 
be  avoided  accessories,  were  done  away 
with,  and  something  more  suitable  used 
in  their  place.  One  may  be  tempted  to 
ask  what  fault  could  possibly  be  found 
in  a  beautifully  ivy-clad  wall,  and  many 
other  seemingly  perfecff  natural  back¬ 
grounds.  All  these  have  very  great 
drawbacks  owing  to  the  number  and 
brilliance  of  the  lights  falling  on  the 
surfaces  lying  in  different  planes,  and 


producing  an  effedt  most  distracting  and 
destitute  of  all  breadth,  being  unduly 
magnified  by  the  photographic  process. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  enabling  amateurs 
to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  these 
articles  are  written  ;  as  with  due  care 
excellent  backgrounds  to  suit  all  pur¬ 
poses  can  be  painted  at  home  at  very 
little  cost  indeed,  a  few  shillings  only  in 
fadt,  and  these  made  to  produce  effedts 


make  up  a  stretcher  to  the  size  of  the 
background  we  intend  to  paint  ;  the 
cloth  to  paint  on,  or  the  thick  brown 
paper  used  for  underlaying  carpets  as 
preferred,  though  the  cloth  is  far  pre¬ 
ferable,  as  very  little,  indeed,  will  tear 
and  damage  seriously  the  paper  scenery, 
and  it  is  a  pity  after  all  the  trouble  of 
preparing  and  painting  to  have  it  ripped 
asunder,  as  it  often  does  with  very  little 
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equal  to  the  most  expensive. 

The  tools  and  implements  are  fortun¬ 
ately  what  most  of  us  have  lying  about, 
a  few  paint  brushes  will  be  needed,  large 
sizes  preferred,  of  course  some  small 
ones  for  detail  will  be  required  ;  some 
empty  meat  tins,  buckets,  or  pots  of 
fair  capacity  ;  a  hand  brush  ;  some  good 
glue  ;  four  pieces  of  timber,  say  three 
inches  by  one  inch,  and  long  enough  to 
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provocation  ;  and  lastly,  the  colours. 

A  word  or  so  about  some  of  the 
materials  here  mentioned  will  be  very 
useful,  and  will  often  prevent  trouble 
and  disappointment. 

Brushes.  Ordinary  paint  brushes, 
washed  quite  free  from  oil  colour ;  for 
the  smaller  sizes,  the  artists’  hog  hair 
brushes. 

Glue.  Pale,  thin. 
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Cloth.  Unbleached  plain  will  be 
found  very  serviceable,  and  much 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  if  the 
more  expensive  bleached  be  used. 

Paper.  This  may  be  obtained  from 
the  carpet  warehouse,  but  for  our  pur¬ 
pose  it  must  answer  this  test.  Cut  off 
a  small  piece  and  lay  overhead  in  water 
for  a  minute,  take  it  out  and  notice  if  it 
darkens  ver}^  much  and  absorbs  the 
water  quickly  ;  if  it  does,  it  is  useless 
for  our  purpose,  as  we  require  a  paper 
that  will  keep  up  the  moisture  well  on 
the  surface,  and  not  suck  it  in. 

The  colours.  Very  fine  whiting  gener¬ 
ally  sold  under  the  name  of  Paris  white, 


feet  is  a  very  useful  size  indeed,  and  it 
will  be  better  to  understand,  to  simplify 
matters,  that  this  will  be  the  size  of  all 
our  productions. 

We  must  commence  by  laying  out 
our  timber  to  form  an  oblong  eight  feet 
by  five  feet,  a  good  stout  screw  in  each 
corner  will  secure  it  nicely.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  let  in  the  ends,  as  the 
thickness  of  the  timber  laying  over  will 
not  matter  in  the  least.  Now,  having 
ereCted  our  stretcher  and  leaned  it 
against  a  convenient  wall,  we  must 
hang  up  our  cotton  by  a  tack  at  each 
corner,  next  a  tack  in  the  middle  of 
each  side,  keeping  the  cotton  tight  all 
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burnt  umber,  and  drop  black,  all  in  very 
fine  powder.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  ask 
for  the  umber  and  black  in  fine  powder, 
but  you  must  actually  see  for  yourself 
that  it  is  so.  The  whiting  will  perhaps 
be  in  large  lumps,  but  will  fall  down 
with  the  addition  of  the  size  as  men¬ 
tioned  afterwards. 

One  of  the  most  useful  grounds  any¬ 
one  can  possess  is  a  plain  grey  or  medium 
tone  ground,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the 
simplest  to  produce  we  will  take  it  first, 
as  we  shall  learn  much  from  it  to  assist 
us  later  on  when  we  come  to  attempt  a 
scenic  background.  Eight  feet  by  five 


the  while.  By  working  from  the  centres 
to  the  corners,  and  not  getting  one  part 
very  much  in  advance,  of  another,  we 
shall  soon  have  the  cotton  stretched  nice 
and  tight,  but  not  so  tight  as  to  pull  the 
stretcher  all  out  of  shape.  Next  we 
must  prepare  a  little  boiled  flour  paste, 
very  even,  and  carefully  give  our 
strained  sheet  a  nice  even  coat,  which 
must  be  left  to  dry  before  further  work¬ 
ing  on. 

The  preparation  of  the  colours  is  the 
next  thing  to  engage  our  attention,  and 
as  all  our  success  depends  on  this,  great 
care  must  be  exercised.  Get  ready  a 
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quantity  of  boiling  water,  also  have 
ready  a  few  handsful  of  the  Paris  white 
in  a  bucket  or  suitable  pot.  Now  take 
about  a  quart  of  the  boiling  water,  and 
add  to  it  nearly  two  ounces  of  the  pale 
thin  glue,  stirring  until  dissolved ;  when 
completely  dissolved,  add  while  hot  to 
the  white,  stirring  briskly  with  a  stick 
until  all  is  evenly  mixed  to  about  the 
consistency  of  cream.  When  this  is 
done,  and  it  must  be  quite  even,  let  it 
remain  aside  until  we  are  ready  for  it. 
VVe  must  now  mix  the  stainer,  or  the 
darkest  tint.  Put  in  a  pot  about  three 
teacupsful  of  powder  burnt  umber  and 
one  teacupful  of  powder  drop  black,  and 
mix  with  a  stick.  Now  get  ready  the 
hot  glue  water  as  already  described  for 
the  white,  and  add  this  to  the  mixture 
of  brown  and  black,  and  stir  up  briskly 
until  all  is  nice  and  even  to  a  nice  work¬ 
ing  consistency,  say  like  cream,  which 
will  make  the  black  and  the  white  about 
the  same  temper. 

This  method  of  painting  now  being 
described  is  known  as  distemper,  and  it 
has  a  peculiarity  which  it  will  be  well  to 
point  out  at  the  present  juncture.  The 
wet  colour  is  very  much  darker  than  the 
same  colour  when  dry,  and  in  the 
mixing  and  laying  on  of  all  the  tints 
this  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  never 
lost  sight  of.  We  have  now  the  two 
tints  mixed,  the  white  and  the  black, 
and  the  mixture  of  these  in  different 
proportions  will  give  us  a  scale  of  tints 
— all  monochrome — which,  if  intelli¬ 
gently  used,  are  capable  of  giving  the 
very  finest  results. 

It  must  be  noted  all  our  work  will  be 
in  monochrome — one  colour — and  all 
the  relief  we  shall  get  will  be  obtained 
by  the  contrast  and  opposition  of  the 
various  tints  we  shall  obtain  by  the 
mixture  of  our  original  colours,  black 
and  white.  It  is  very  inadvisable  to 
try  and  introduce  colour  into  this  work, 
as  however  carefully  it  is  done,  when 
photographed  all  is  out  of  scale,  and 


delicate  passages  on  the  scene  may — 
and  mostly  do — come  out  altogether 
different  than  intended  by  the  artist, 
the  result,  if  colour  be  persisted  in, 
always  being  vexatious  and  disappoint¬ 
ing. 

Now  take  equal  parts  of  the  prepared 
black  and  white,  and  mix  them  together 
in  a  separate  vessel,  stirring  well  with  a 
stick  they  will  blend  together  at  once. 
We  must  now  test  the  colour,  and  find 
out  its  true  tint,  as  this  will  differ 
greatly  from  the  mass  we  have  mixed, 
which  will  look  too  dark  for  our  pur¬ 
pose.  Take  a  little  of  the  colour,  and 
with  a  small  brush  spread  some  of  it  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  dry  in  front  of  the 
fire,  taking  care  not  to  get  it  too  hot ;  it 
will  rapidly  change  tint,  becoming 
much  lighter,  and  when  dry  it  must  be 
decided  if  the  tint  is  suitable  for  our 
purpose,  the  exadt  tone,  of  course, 
depending  on  the  taste  of  the  operator. 
Should  the  tint  not  be  quite  what  is 
wanted,  add  a  little  black  or  white, 
according  to  requirements,  until,  by 
testing,  the  exadt  tone  we  want  is 
obtained. 

We  will  now  set  to  work  and  lay  on 
our  tint.  By  this  time  it  is  presumed 
the  canvas  is  quite  dry,  the  tint  all 
ready,  a  couple  of  fair  sized  brushes 
quite  clean,  and  the  hand  brush  ditto. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  lightly  wet 
the  stretched  canvas  behind,  this  will 
render  the  flour  paste  size  on  the  front 
damp,  but  not  watery  ;  all  must  be 
evenly  wet,  and  no  part  must  be  left 
untouched  with  the  water.  We  must 
now  take  advantage  of  the  damp  surface, 
the  front  of  our  sheet,  presents  us,  and 
lay  on  our  tint  whilst  the  cotton  is  in 
this  state.  Taking  a  clean  brush,  stir 
up  the  prepared  tint  with  it,  and  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  top — it  will  be  better  to  have 
the  stretcher  secured  so  that  it  may  lean 
forward — rapidly  and  evenly  cover  all 
the  canvas ;  if  the  colour  has  been 
prepared  as  described,  it  will  not  run 
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unless  unduly  loaded  on.  Having  the 
canvas  thoroughly  covered,  take  the 
hand  brush  and  stipple  it  evenly  all 
over  from  top  to  bottom,  working 
across,  backwards  and  forwards,  this 
will  give  an  even  distribution  of  the 
■colour,  and  the  canvas  should  be  left 
until  dry,  when  if  the  directions  have 
been  followed,  a  beautiful,  even,  flat 
tint  will  result. 

If  brown  paper  is  the  material  chosen, 
the  method  is  practically  the  same ; 
omit  the  sizing,  and  lightly  wet  the 
surface  of  the  paper  with  water,  allow 
this  to  evaporate  a  little,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  exaCtly  as  with  a  canvas  ground 
already  described.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  the  paper  need  not  be 
stretched  ;  hang  it  up  vertically  with 
three  tacks  passing  through  little  pieces 
of  leather  about  one  inch  square,  driving 
the  tacks  home  tightly  so  that  the 
leather  aCts  as  large  drawing  pins. 

We  have  now  a  very  useful  all-round 
background,  and  it  will  be  just  as  well 
if  a  couple  of  the  plain  grounds  are 
painted,  of  course,  different  in  tone,  but 
for  general  usefulness  one  light  and  one 
dark. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month). 


BLUE  PRINTS. 

Richard  Penlahe. 

^™HE  method  of  obtaining  blue, 
or  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  ferro-prussiate  prints, 
was  discovered  many  years 
ago  by  Sir  John  Herschell  ;  and 
although  it  has  never  come  into  exten¬ 
sive  use,  it  is  invaluable  for  proofs  and 
“  effeCts,”  is  also  cheap  and  simple  to 
use,  requiring  no  toning  and  (with 
some  kinds)  no  developing. 

This  paper  may  be  obtained  chiefly 
in  three  ways,  (i)  buying  it  ready  pre¬ 
pared  ;  (2)  preparing  it  so  as  to  need 


washing  only  to  finish ;  and  (3)  by 
sensitizing  and  developing.  As  all 
three  methods  give  at  the  finish  like 
results  it  is  unnecessary  for  a  tyro  to  go 
to  needless  trouble,  I  should  therefore 
advise  that  a  sheet  be  bought,  and  the 
working  of  it  thoroughly  mastered.  The 
beginner  may  then  for  a  few  pence  try. 
to  make  his  own,  though  if  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  turn  of  mind  he  may,  of  course, 
do  so  at  the  outset. 

The  following  is  a  good  formula  : — 


Potassium  ferricyanide..  300  grs. 

Water  .  ozs. 

Ammonia-citrate  of  iron  300  grs. 
Water  .  2\  ozs. 


The  two  salts  should  be  dissolved 
separately  in  the  respective  quantities 
of  water,  the  solutions  afterwards  mixed 
and  kept  in  the  dark.  Plain  drawing 
paper  should  be  coated  with  the  solu¬ 
tion  by  means  of  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool 
dipped  in  the  liquid.  The  paper  should 
then  be  dried  in  the  dark,  and  kept 
four  or  five  days  before  use. 

The  paper  is  printed  in  the  usual 
manner,  in  bright  sunlight,  the  shadows 
soon  become  darkened  and  change 
later  to  a  deep  indigo  ;  the  prints  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  shadows 
become  a  reddish-lavender  colour.  All 
that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  wash  the 
print  in  several  changes  of  water  until 
the  drippings  are  colourless.  The 
print  should  dry  with  the  whites  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  the  image  of  a  fine 
Prussian  blue.  The  washing  should 
not  be  carried  on  too  long  as  a  pro¬ 
longed  soaking  tends  to  weaken  the 
image.  If  the  image  does  not  wash 
clear  and  brilliant  either  the  negative  is 
too  thin  and  unsuitable,  or  the  paper 
stale. 

Blue  prints  may  be  changed  to  lilac, 
sepia,  black,  and  various  other  colours, 
but  they  are  not  permanent  and  barely 
worth  the  trouble  spent  over  them,  as 
in  no  case  are  the  colours  so  brilliant 
and  lasting  as  the  blue. 


OUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Communicated  to  Peter  Eland  by 
Master  Tommy  Dodd. 

T  was  like  this,  you  know. 
They  had  started  a  new  society 
in  our  town  for  the  upgrowns, 
and  we  fellows  didn’t  want  to 
be  left  behind.  So  Jimmy  Green  and  I 
decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  boys 
who  attended  our  school,  and  see  if  we 
couldn’t  start  a  club  of  our  very  own 
which  would  “  do  the  other  down.” 
We  borrowed  Jimmy’s  mother’s  hen¬ 
house  for  the  purpose,  and  we  invited 
about  six  of  the  chaps  we  knew  who 
had  cameras  or  who  were  going  to  get 
them,  and  Jimmy  made  a  most  powerful 
speech  on  the  subject.  Then  he  said 
that  our  first  duty  was  to  eleCt  a  chair¬ 
man  for  the  meeting,  and  then  make  up 
the  rules.  So  they  made  me  chairman 
(only  it  wasn’t  a  chair,  it  was  a  hen 
coop),  and  then  we  proceeded  to  selecft 
the  committee.  This  was  rather  awk¬ 
ward,  for  everyone  wanted  to  be  the 
committee,  and  threatened  to  punch 
somebody  if  they  were  left  out,  until  we 
decided  that  they  had  better  all  be  on 
and  then  there  wouldn’t  be  any  grum¬ 
bling.  Then  we  drew  up  the  rules,  and 
these  are  them — 

That  the  society  be  called  the  “Junior 
Juniors’  Club.” 

That  the  subscription  be  threepence 
per  annum,  payable  in  advance 
(the  last  clause  being  moved  by 
Willie  Brown,  who  had  been  in  a 
cricket  club). 

That  there  be  a  committee  formed  of 
all  the  members. 

That  fines  be  stricftly  enforced  (among 
the  little  boys). 

That  there  be  a  president  to  “  boss  ” 
the  lot. 

These  were  all  the  rules,  for  Jimmy 
said  we  could  make  others  up  as  we 
went  along.  Then  we  wanted  to  know 
where  we  were  to  hold  the  meetings. 


Jimmy  said  he  wouldn’t  mind  our  using 
his  cellar,  but  he  was  afraid  his  mater 
would  object  to  the  members  of  the  club 
mixing  their  chemicals  among  the  meat 
and  eatables,  and  they  objected  to  our 
wash-house  on  account  of  our  Bridget 
being  too  ready  with  her  hands.  The 
Thompsons  had  a  good  sized  dog 
kennel,  but  as  there  was  generally  a  dog 
in  it  we  were  afraid  it  would  be  a  bit 
crowded.  At  last  it  was  decided  that  a 
deputation  should  wait  on  Willie  Smith’s 
father  and  beg  the  loan  of  their  cellar 
kitchen,  which  wasn’t  used  because  of 
the  damp,  and  so  that  was  settled. 
Then  we  elected  Jack  Whitley  president, 
unanimously.  Jack  was  fifteen,  and  big 
for  his  age.  Besides,  he  said  he  would 
smash  anyone  who  didn’t  vote  for  him, 
and  we  never  like  to  cross  him  more 
than  we  can  help.  Still,  at  the  same 
time,  I  must  say  it  was  just  a  little  too 
bad  of  him  going  round  and  colledting 
the  subscriptions  at  once,  but  he  said 
that  was  what  presidents  did,  and  if  any 
of  the  committee  didn’t  like  it  they  had 
better  say  so  at  once  and  he  would  show 
’em  why. 

Well,  the  “Junior  Juniors’  Society” 
went  on  splendidly  for  a  time.  We  got 
the  kitchen,  and  held  meetings  almost 
every  night  in  the  week,  and  we  used  to 
read  papers  on  printing  and  things  just 
like  a  big  club.  Of  course,  there  were 
one  or  two  hitches,  especially  in  the 
demonstrations.  For  instance,  when 
Jimmy  gave  “  Bromide  Printing  for 
Boys,”  he  got  along  all  right  till  he  came 
to  the  exposing  part,  and  then  he 
couldn’t  tell  for  the  life  of  him  which 
was  the  right  side  of  the  paper.  And 
even  when  he  found  it  he  put  it  wrong 
side  up  in  the  developing  dish,  and 
developed  for  half  an  hour  before  he 
found  it  out.  And  when  the  gelatino- 
chloride  demonstrator  insisted  upon 
using  hot  water  for  washing  purposes 
because  his  fingers  were  cold,  the  re¬ 
sulting  prints  were  far  from  satisfactory 


because  all  the  film  came  off. 

But  this  wasn’t  what  broke  up  the 
society.  It  was  the  “  ladies’  lantern 
night  ”  which  did  that.  It  was  my 
suggestion.  All  the  other  clubs  had 
“  lantern  nights,”  and  why  should  not 
we  ?  So  we  arranged  to  invite  our 
sisters  and  other  fellows’  sisters,  and 
have  a  bit  of  a  supper  and  a  real  jolly 
time  of  it. 

Well,  the  eventful  evening  arrived  at 
last,  and  we  proceeded  to  make  the 
arrangements  for  the  display.  Willie 
Smith  sneaked  a  sheet  from  their  spare 
room  because  he  lived  nearest  the  club 
room,  and  we  tacked  it  up  at  one  end  of 
the  “hall  ”  with  nails.  We  only  used 
about  a  dozen,  because  it  was  a  new 
sheet,  and  it  seemed  a  pity  to  make 
more  holes  in  it  than  we  could  help. 
We  had  Harry  Parkin’s  lantern,  and 
the  polished  table  we  borrowed  from  the 
drawing-room  wasn’t  high  enough,  so 
we  built  up  a  platform  of  bricks  upon  it 
which  answered  capitally.  Then  we 
laid  out  the  supper  on  the  top  of  the 
mangle,  which  would  have  made  a  first- 
rate  sideboard  if  the  things  hadn’t  kept 
falling  off  into  the  tub  underneath.  It 
was  a  fine  supper,  considering.  We 
had  a  pot  of  jam  my  mother  had  given 
me  because  it  was  fermented,  and  Jimmy 
had  bought  half  a  sponge  cake  at  a 
confectioner's  where  they  were  selling 
off  their  winter  stock.  Then  we  had  a 
tin  of  salmon  we  had  paid  2-|d.  for  at 
the  stores,  and  another  of  condensed 
milk.  Jackson,  whose  father  was  a 
grocer,  ought  to  have  supplied  the 
biscuits  to  eat  with  the  salmon,  but  he 
brought  a  box  of  figs  instead.  The 
jelly  Perks  Minor  cabbaged  from  their 
cook  wasn’t  of  much  use,  for  he  had 
been  forced  to  smuggle  it  out  of  the 
house  in  his  pocket,  and  what  wasn’t 
melted  had  to  be  scraped  out  with  the 
potatoe  knife.  We  had  some  coffee, 
but  it  didn’t  count,  because  we  had  got 
the  sugar  mixed  up  with  the  club’s 


granulated  hypo,  and  it  didn’t  taste 
nice  without.  But  the  girls  seemed  to 
enjoy  themselves,  and  that  was  all  we 
wanted. 

It  may  have  been  the  warmth  or  the 
smell  of  the  oil  from  the  lantern  which 
brought  the  beetles  out.  I  don’t  think 
I  ever  remember  seeing  such  a  lot  in 
my  life.  They  ate  considerably  more  of 
the  salmon  than  we  did,  and  it  was 
positively  impossible  to  tell  at  times 
which  was  them  and  which  was  jam. 
And  the  girls  didn’t  seem  to  like  having 
’em  crawling  about  either,  and  screamed 
when  they  began  walking  over  their 
dresses,  so  we  had  to  get  rid  of  them  by 
spreading  Perks  Minor’s  jelly  (which 
was  fearful  sticky)  all  up  and  down  the 
floor  for  them  to  catch  their  feet  in. 
But  it  wasn’t  the  beetles  which  spoilt 
the  evening  either.  It  was  the  lantern. 
It  smelt  abominably  during  the  whole 
of  the  entertainment  and  made  all  the 
eatables  taste  like  paraffin,  and  it  smoked 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  couldn’t  see 
each  other.  But  it  behaved  worst  towards 
the  finish.  Just  as  Parkins  was  work¬ 
ing  a  slipping  slide  of  a  man  cutting  off 
his  corns  with  a  hatchet,  and  when  the 
excitement  was  at  its  height,  the  trouble 
occurred.  Whether  the  lecturer  in  his 
determination  to  do  the  corn  cutter 
justice  gave  too  hard  a  pull  I  don’t  know, 
but  certain  it  is  that  all  of  a  sudden  the 
whole  affair  collapsed.  You  should 
have  heard  the  row.  The  girls  screamed, 
and  the  committee  mostly  jumped  out  of 
the  window  and  yelled  “fire.”  The  flames 
and  smoke  were  something  awful,  and  it 
was  net  until  the  brigade  had  galloped 
up  and  played  on  the  club  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  that  they  were  “  got  under.” 
Willie  Smith’s  father  went  dancing 
round  the  place  like  a  lunatic,  swearing 
he  would  break  the  neck  of  every  com¬ 
mittee  man  of  the  “Junior  Juniors’ 
Society  ”  he  came  across.  We  didn’t 
want  our  necks  breaking,  so  we  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  best  way  out  of  the 


difficulty  was  to  resign  in  a  body.  So 
that  was  the  end  of  the  “Junior  Juniors’ 
Ladies’  Lantern  Night,”  and  the  Junior 
Juniors’  Society.” 


Unique  Division.  Prize  Picture. 

W.  F.  Clare.  A  tight  tit  in  soot  (a  tighc-titting  suit).  London. 


PRINTING  AND  TONING. 

Gerald  E.  Morns. 

NE  of  the  most  troublesome 
parts  of  photography  is  the 
printing  and  toning,  and  this 
is  where  the  beginner  generally 
loses  his  temper.  After  having  ob¬ 
tained  a  nice  negative  only  to  have  it 
spoilt  at  the  eleventh  hour  is  something 
annoying.  There  are  many  methods 
of  printing  from  the  negative,  such  as 
silver  printing,  bromide  printing,  platino- 
type  printing,  etc.  But  the  most 
popular  is  the  silver  printing  commonly 
termed  the  P.  O.  P.,  or  printing-out 
paper,  of  which  there  are  many  brands. 
The  problem  is  to  find  out  the  best, 
and  the  formula  to  suit  it. 


Now,  I  have  tried  pretty  nearly  every 
chloride  paper  on  the  market,  but  never 
got  better  results  than  from  Eastman’s 
solio,  toned  by  the  Ilford  formula,  the 
sulpho-cyanide  solution.  But  latterly 
the  aforesaid  company  have  brought 
out  a  new  formula  for  producing  sepia 
tones,  and  I  believe  very  excellent 
results  may  be  obtained  with  it. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
just  commencing  photography  and  who 
have  failed  to  produce  respectable 
prints  through  errors  in  toning,  1  will 
endeavour  to  set  forth  the  safest  manner 
by  which  decent  prints  can  be  obtained. 
I  assume  the  reader  has  a  pretty  fair 
negative,  and  one  from  which  he  is 
anxious  to  get  a  nice  print. 

If  the  negative  be  one  with  a  fair 
amount  of  density  there  is  no  harm  in 
printing  it  in  the  sun.  But  if  it  be  one 
which  is  rather  over-exposed,  yet  having 
all  the  detail,  it  should  not  be  printed 
in  a  strong  light,  or  the  sky  will  become 
black,  and  all  the  detail  will  be  lost. 

After  you  have  got  a  print  which  is 
somewhat  darker  than  a  finished  one, 
immerse  it  for  five  minutes  in  water 
(the  water  must  not  be  icy  cold  or  either 
blisters  or  a  yellow  print  will  result). 
Then  take  the  toning  solution  and 
pour  it  into  a  perfeGly  clean  dish,  a 
dish  which  is  used  for  nothing  else ; 
and  immerse  your  print  in  that.  Rock 
it  about  gently  until  the  redness  begins 
to  disappear,  and  when  all  that  has 
gone  your  print  is  “toned.”  Take  it 
out  of  the  toning  solution  and  let  it 
soak  in  clean  water  for  another  five 
minutes  ;  then  it  is  ready  for  the 
fixing  bath,  which  must  not  be  too 
strong.  Be  careful  to  pour  your  toning 
solution  back  into  its  bottle  before  you 
touch  the  hypo  or  else  a  drop  or  so  off 
the  fingers  might  get  into  it,  which 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  spoil  the 
whole  bath. 

After  having  allowed  your  print  to 
fix  for  ten  minutes,  wash  it  in  running 
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water  for  not  less  than  one  hour. 

In  drying  prints  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  use  an  excess  of  heat,  although 
a  little  does  no  harm. 

The  following  formula  will  be  found 
very  satisfactory  for  use  with  Eastman’s 
Solio  paper  : — 

Toning. 


Sulpho-cyanide  . 

...30  grs. 

Chloride  of  gold . 

...  2  „ 

Water . 

Fixing. 

Hypo  . 

3  ozs. 

Water . 

..  20  „ 

This  gives  beautiful  warm  tones  as 
well  as  purple,  provided  that  Solio  paper 
be  used. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EDUCATION* 

H.  0.  Warner. 

|S  it  is  a  good  idea,  once  in  a 
while,  to  go  on  a  prospecting 
tour  without  a  camera,  so  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  occasionally 
shut  the  dark-room  door  on  our  failures 
(and  our  successes)  and  look  about  to 
see  what  benefits  we  are  receiving  in  a 
general  way. 

The  advantages  of  a  photographic 
education  are  many  and  one’s  store  of 
knowledge  is  greatly  increased  in 
various  ways  beyond  what  is  learned  of 
developing  and  printing.  The  beginner 
naturally  cannot  see  beyond  the  rows 
of  bottles  of  developer,  etc.,  in  his  dark¬ 
room,  and  “  pyro  ”  and  “hypo”  run 
through  his  head  until  he  is  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  he  ought  to  use  hypo  to  give 
density  or  mix  pyro  and  alum  for  a  hot 
weather  fixing  bath.  After  a  while,  as 
he  gets  beyond  his  early  difficulties,  he 
finds  that  photography  is  helping  him  to 
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see  a  great  deal  that  he  had  never  before 
noticed  in  the  world.  We  must  suppose, 
for  one  thing,  that  he  had  a  certain  liking 
for  pictures  or  he  would  not  have 
cared  to  try  to  make  them.  He  finds 
now  that  his  tendency  is  to  look  more 
critically  at  the  pictures  he  has  at  home 
and  at  those  on  the  walls  of  his  friends’ 
houses.  He  learns,  before  long,  to  tell 
the  difference  between  the  different 
kinds  of  pictures  in  black  and  white — 
etchings,  engravings,  process  pictures, 
etc. — which  is  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction  for  some  people.  Paintings 
in  colour  are,  perhaps,  more  difficult  to 
study  understanding^  than  those  in 
black  and  white,  as  far  as  the  results 
possible  to  obtain  by  photography  go, 
but  their  study  gives  much  pleasure, 
their  composition  can  be  adopted  by  the 
camera  worker,  and  a  generally  higher 
art  feeling  will  result  and  show  itself  in 
future  work.  If  the  work  produced  is 
not  art,  as  some  contend,  it  is  certainly 
a  reaching  out  after  art  and  the  world 
is  better  for  it. 

How  much  more  he  enjoys  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  illustrated  books.  The 
pictures  are  no  longer  hurriedly  passed 
over,  but  critically  looked  at,  and  much 
pleasure  is  had  in  being  able  to  tell  why 
a  picture  is  well  composed  and  restful 
and  why  another  is  not. 

In  the  photographing  of  architecture 
how  quickly  the  value  of  light  and  shade 
will  be  seen,  how  much  study  can  profit¬ 
ably  be  given  to  a  house,  and,  when  its 
good  points  are  finally  brought  out,  how 
much  one  has  learned  of  composition  as 
applied  to  architecture. 

There  is  another  direCt  benefit  derived 
from  photography  which  is  felt  in  one’s 
appreciation  of  the  correCt  arrangement 
of  interiors.  It  trains  the  eye  and  hand 
to  look  for  and  bring  about  artistic  and 
restful  results.  Composition,  balance, 
light  and  shade,  and  harmony  of  colours 
may  be  applied  to  the  arrangement  of  a 
room  as  well  as  to  a  picture,  and  I 


venture  to  say  that  the  young  photo¬ 
grapher  is  beginning  to  see  a  difference 
in  interior  arrangements,  before  un¬ 
noticed,  and  will  soon  know  the  why 
and  wherefore. 

And  then  there  is  the  study  of  nature. 
How  much  one  unconsciously  learns  of 
various  branches,  such  as  botany  and 
geology,  to  say  nothing  of  perspective 
and  other  things  of  direct  value.  Many 
people  go  through  life  without  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 
It  is  a  sealed  book  to  them  and  they 
cannot  appreciate  it  because  their  per¬ 
ceptive  faculties  in  that  direction  have 
never  been  cultivated.  If  such  a  person 
could  be  persuaded  to  take  up  photo¬ 
graphy  this  world  would  look  like 
another  place  to  him.  Photography 
may  be  considered  a  blessing  to 
humanity  on  this  account,  without 
reckoning  how  much  it  has  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  science. 


PREPARING  GELATINE 
PRINTS  FOR  MOUNTING. 

T  is  a  common  practice  with 
those  who  employ  gelatine 
aristotype  prints  to  give  to 
the  finished  picture  a  glossy 
surface  by  squeegeeing  the  print  to  the 
glass  and  removing  it  when  dry.  What¬ 
ever  maybe  said  of  the  artistic  qualities 
of  a  print  so  treated,  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  fad  that  for  some  classes  of  negatives, 
such  as  with  small  hand-camera  shots 
or  microscopical  pictures,  where  detail 
is  required  to  be  shown  as  perfectly  as 
possible,  this  kind  of  paper  treated  in 
the  manner  described  is  undoubtedly 
superior  to  anything  else. 

The  chief  complaint  among  amateurs 
of  gelatine  papers  is  the  difficulty  of 
mounting,  and  the  remedy  is  simple.  It 
is  absolutely  essential,  if  ease  in  manipu¬ 
lation  and  certainty  in  result  are  re¬ 


quired,  to  prepare  the  prints  by 
hardening  them  with  alum  or  antipyr. 
This  insures  the  print  leaving  the  glass 
plate  after  squeegeeing,  or  it  allows  of 
the  prints  being  dried  between  blotting 
boards  or  trimmed  and  mounted  while 
still  moist. 

If  any  objection  is  raised  to  treating 
the  prints  with  either  of  these  sub¬ 
stances,  there  is  an  alternative.  Take 
the  prints  from  the  water,  hang  up  to 
dry  and  wet  again  when  squeegeeing. 
It  is  a  curious  fad  that  a  gelatine  film 
is  much  harder  when  it  has  been  wetted, 
allowed  to  dry  and  wetted  again.  We 
have  never  known  prints  so  treated  to 
stick  to  the  temporary  support  when 
glazing. 

A  hardened  gelatine  print  is  very 
much  easier  to  mount,  for  the  reason 
that  the  stickiness  sometimes  noticeable 
is  prevented.  In  mounting  dry  gelatine 
prints  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  put  the 
print  on  the  mount.  This  is  a  hint  that 
is  well  worth  considering.  After  apply¬ 
ing  the  mountant  to  the  back  you  will 
notice  the  print  begins  to  curl.  Keep 
it  from  curling  so  much  that  the 
mountant  gets  on  the  surface.  Hold  it 
down  and  wait  a  few  seconds.  There  is 
no  hurry.  When  the  print  lies  flat  of 
its  own  accord,  then  it  can  be  mounted 
with  the  greatest  ease.  There  will  be 
no  curling  and  the  edges  will  lie  flat  and 
stop  there. — Photographic  Times. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

W.  B.  Allison. 

OW  that  “  the  winter  of  our 
discontent  ”  may  reasonably 
be  expeded  to  shortly  give 
way  to  “  glorious  summer,” 
many  of  our  friends,  amateur  and  pro- 
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fessional  alike,  whom  in  spite  of  the 
beautiful  snow  effeCts  lately  procurable 
in  the  country,  the  concomitant  intensely 
cold  weather  has  kept  indoors,  will 
begin  a  preliminary  overhauling  of  their 
apparatus,  the  one  on  pleasure,  the 
other  on  business  intent  ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  execution  of  long  standing 
commissions  being  looked  forward  to, 
for  with  all  our  recent  improvements  in 
photography,  gelatine  dry  plates,  etc., 
a  good  light  is  still  necessary  for  the 
achievement  of  satisfactory  results, 
especially  if  architecture  or  interiors  are 
to  be  photographed. 

Many  of  our  professional  friends  are 
“  old  hands  ”  at  this  kind  of  work,  while 
again  many  are  by  no  means  in  their 
element  when  they  find  themselves 
transported  with  camera,  etc.,  from  the 
familiar  light  of  their  portrait  studio  to 
the  dim  illumination  of  a  church  or  hall  ; 
and  numbers  of  amateurs  doubtless, 
whose  cameras  having  during  the 
beautiful  weather  of  last  autumn  had  a 
surfeit  of  all  the  good  things  presented 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  landscape  and 
woodland  scenery,  will  be  looking  for  a 
change  of  subjeCt.  What,  therefore,  is 
so  likely  to  best  engage  their  attention 
as  the  production  of  fac-simile  pictures 
of  the  innumerable  picturesque  ruins 
and  other  objects  of  archaeological 
interest  abounding  in  our  island. 

Therefore,  having  for  one  reason  or 
another  determined  to  do  a  little  archi¬ 
tectural  work,  let  us  see  what  kind  of 
apparatus  is  most  suitable  for  the  same. 
Taking  first  the  camera,  unless  the 
negatives  are  intended  solely  for  the 
production  of  lantern  slides,  in  which 
case  the  quarter-plate  will  do,  it  is 
scarcely  any  good  using  less  than  the 
whole-plate  size  if  anything  like  an 
effective  print  be  desired;  a  10x8,  or 
still  better,  11x9  gives  more  satisfac¬ 
tion,  beyond  this  size  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  go. 


A  rising  front  and  good  vertical  and 
horizontal  swing  back  are  a  sine,  qua  non , 
and  by  the  help  of  four  or  five  straight 
lines  ruled  each  way  on  the  focussing 
screen,  one  can  succeed  in  getting  all 
lines  of  the  building  straight  in  the 
negative.  A  spirit  level  may  also  be 
attached  to  the  camera,  but  it  is  not  an 
absolute  necessity. 

For  a  variety  of  subjects,  two  lenses 
at  least  are  necessary  ;  the  ordinary 
rapid  rectilinear  will  do  for  a  subjeCt 
from  which  the  photographer  has  plenty 
of  room  to  retire,  and  good  perspective 
will  be  thereby  ensured,  but  unfortun¬ 
ately,  many  interesting  buildings  are  so 
enclosed  that  a  very  wide  angle  lens 
must  be  used  to  get  them  into  the  picture 
at  all — this  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  fine  west  front  of  Lincoln  Minster. 

If  only  one  lens  is  available,  I  prefer 
a  wide  angle  rectilinear,  which  will 
cover  with  its  largest  stop  the  plate 
used  ;  such  an  instrument  by  a  good 
maker  is  a  splendid  one  for  architectural 
work,  in  which  extra  rapidity  not  being 
absolutely  necessary,  perfeCt  sharpness 
of  every  point  is  unavoidably  attained, 
and  the  camera  front  can  be  raised  to 
its  fullest  extent,  without  corners  of 
the  plate  being  left  uncovered.  But  for 
all  and  every  requirement,  nothing 
excels  one  of  the  sets  of  interchangeable 
lenses  advertised. 

In  the  matter  of  plates,  use  those 
with  good  thick  yellow  films,  and  it  is  a 
good  plan  when  setting  out  for  a  day’s 
work  to  black  the  backs  of  all  in  the 
slides,  so  that  should  an  extra  dark 
interior  have  to  be  taken  the  negative 
may  not  be  spoiled  by  halation. 

I  will  say  nothing  about  paper  films 
for  interior  work,  having  never  tried 
them,  and  up  to  the  present  time  having 
had  no  urgent  reasons  for  doing  so. 

A  full  exposure  in  the  case  of  interiors 
must  always  be  given,  varying  with  the 
light,  from  a  minute  or  two,  to  half  or 
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three-quarters  of  an  hour  ;  half-an-hour 
with  a  commercial  plate  of  ordinary 
sensitiveness,  and  a  small  stop,  being 
an  average  exposure  in  one  of  our 
cathedrals,  and  to  guard  against  an 
accident  by  the  camera  slipping  during 
the  same,  it  is  as  well  to  tip  the  feet  of 
the  tripod  with  cork  or  indiarubber,  and 
also  to  tie  the  legs  together  with  string. 

Bear  in  mind  the  golden  rule  to  ex¬ 
pose  for  the  shadows,  and  the  length  of 
time  thus  required  may  be  agreeably 
whiled  away  in  a  stroll  outside  the 
building,  selecting  various  points  of 
view  for  the  exterior,  for  which  bright 
sunlight  coming  across  the  picture  will 
be  indispensable,  while  for  interior  work 
diffused  light  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  development  of  these  negatives 
must  be  executed  with  extreme  patience 
and  care,  first  of  all  the  backing  must 
be  removed  from  the  plates  with  a  rag 
moistened  in  turpentine,  if  black  var¬ 
nish  has  been  used  ;  then  a  developer 
containing  at  first  a  minimum  propor¬ 
tion  of  pyro,  applied  in  the  usual  way, 
being  careful  at  first  of  the  accelerating 
solution,  so  manipulating  the  plate  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  detail  is 
visible  before  a  great  amount  of  density 
is  obtained,  thus  guarding  against 
chalkiness  of  the  high-lights,  a  fault  that 
is  most  likely  to  occur. 

The  same  plan  of  development  should 
be  pursued  when  monumental  effigies, 
sculpture,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  photo¬ 
graphed,  so  that  every  gradation  of 
light  and  shade  may  be  kept,  and  still 
transparency  of  the  shadows  remain. 

The  development  of  an  exterior  nega¬ 
tive  requires  no  comment. 

Having  now  given  a  few  such  hints 
gathered  from  my  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience  which  I  hope  may  be  useful,  I 
conclude  by  wishing  every  beginner 
success  in  this  most  interesting  branch 
of  our  art. 


©ur  prises. 

SPECIAL  PRIZE  EOR  WINTER  WORK. 

Snow  Man  Competition  (closing  Feb.  20th). — 
A  “  Sun  Pictures  ”  Album,  value  10s.  6d.,  for  the 
best  photograph  of  a  Snow  Man,  with  any  figures 
around  which  may  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
picture. 

RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  November 
issue. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon.  They  may  be  any  size  not  larger  than  half-plate. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  other  particulars. 

All  photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted, 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than 
the  dates  specified  above. 

Packages  must  be  marked  on  outside  “  Snow  Man 
Competition.” 

The  prize  pictures  will  be  reproduced,  and  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor.  In  no  case  will  unsuccessful  ones 
be  returned. 


LANTERN  SLIDE  COMPETITION. 

The  General  Monthly  Competition  will  be  dis¬ 
continued  for  a  short  period.  A  prize  of  10s.  6d. 
will  be  given  for  the  best  lantern  slide  of  any 
subject  sent  in  on  or  before  February  25th. 
Slides  will  be  judged  from  both  the  artistic  and 
technical  standpoints.  A  few  certificates  will  be 
awarded  to  those  possessing  special  merit. 

RULES. 

All  slides  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper  coupon 
cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  this  issue,  and  attached 
to  the  bottom  binding  slip.  It  should  bear  the  name  and 
address  and  other  particulars. 

The  slides  should  be  carefully  packed  and  addressed  to 
The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press, 
Bradford. 

The  slides  become  the  property  of  the  Editor.  The 
prize  winner  and  those  who  gain  certificates  will  be  asked 
to  send  prints  for  purposes  of  reproduction. 

The  slides  must  be  entirely  the  competitor’s  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

In  this  competition  no  extension  of  time  cau  be  allowed 
to  foreign  competitors. 

LITERARY  COMPETITION. 

We  think  that  a  short  article  on  “  My  Photo¬ 
graphic  Programme  for  the  Summer”  would  be 
most  useful  and  acceptable  to  many.  We  there¬ 
fore  will  give  £1  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay, 
of  not  less  than  1000  and  not  exceeding  2000 
words,  on  this  subject.  It  must  set  forth  in  a 
plain  and  straightforward  manner  what  particular 
work  the  author  thinks  most  suitable,  and  what 
means  he  would  suggest  for  carrying  it  out. 
Competition  will  close  on  March  25th,  and  the 
result  will  be  published  in  the  April  number. 
No  coupon  will  be  needed. 
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The  prize  picture  in  the 
General  Competition  is  most 
artistic,  the  lighting  excellent, 
and  the  composition  good.  An 
improvement  would,  however, 
have  been  effected  if  a  strip  of 
about  half  an  inch  had  been  cut 
off  the  left-hand  side. 


The  following  are  worth  men¬ 
tion  either  on  account  of  their 
bad  or  good  qualities :  — 

“  Waiting,”  by  Hal,  would  have 
been  pretty  had  not  the  harsh 
lighting  given  it  a  chalky  appear¬ 
ance.  “  So  Naughty,”  by  Seal- 
douch,  shows  a  very  artificial 
attempt  to  represent  a  village 
school,  although  the  idea  is  not  bad.  A  picture 
of  sheep,  by  Circumbra,  a  splendid  piece  of 
technical  workmanship,  might  with  careful 
cutting  and  a  brighter  sky  have  turned  out  a  first- 
rate  animal  study.  Tweed  submits  a  charming 
river  scene,  excellent  alike  in  artistic  and 
mechanical  manipulation,  and  Vanguard’s  photo¬ 


General  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

On  the  Mill  Stream.  Birmingham. 

sheep  at  his  disposal,  and  yet  has  turned  out  a 
composition  without  the  slightest  artistic  value. 
“  Haddon  Hall,”  by  Aclinic,  shows  the  ancient 
pile  half  hidden  among  trees,  and  the  ensemble  is 
most  satisiactory.  A  very  choice  Utile  bit  illus¬ 
trating  “  A  Secluded  Spot,”  by  Young  Gills, 
shows  how  much  can  be  made  from  nothing  if 


graph  of  a  weir  on  the  Calder  is  equally 
meritorious.  “  Blackberrying,”  by  Vera,  might 
have  been  better  focussed,  and  a  picture  of  a  like 
title  sent  in  by  Novice  reminds  us  much  of  the 
work  of  Alex.  Keighley.  “  Home  from  the 
Downs,”  by  Ye  Joyful  Owl,  is  most  aggravating 
in  as  much  as  the  artist  has  had  a  charmingly 
picturesque  old  farmstead  with  a  good  flock  of 


RESULT  OF  JANUARY  CONTESTS. 


In  the  matters  of  numbers  and  quality  the 
January  competition  has  been  in  every  degree 
satisfactory,  and  as  will  be  seen  a  great  many 
more  certificates  than  usual  have  been  awarded. 
The  prize  in  the  General  Class  goes  to  Mr.  G.  H. 
Faux,  100,  Stratford  R"ad,  Birmingham,  and 
certificates  to  Messrs.  E.  H 
Coller,  16,  Honyatt  Road, 

Gloucester  ;  W.  A.  Wilson,  Wig- 
ton  House,  Old  London  Road, 

Hastings  ;  J.  A.  Wilson,  Cully- 
backey,  Belfast ;  W  R.  Driver, 

14,  Rosslyn  Street,  St.  Michaels, 

Liverpool ;  R.  C.  Robbins,  99, 

Bell  Road,  Seacombe,  Cheshire  ; 

D.  McGrouther,  97,  Bardowie 
Street,  Possil  Park,  Glasgow  ; 
and  Miss  Helen  Fielding,  36, 

Derby  Road,  Southport,  Lan¬ 
cashire.  The  Unique  prize  is 
gained  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Clare,  9, 

Plevna  Road,  Stamford  Hill, 

London,  and  certificates  to 
Messrs.  F.  G.  Chivers,  11,  High 
Street,  Marlborough,  Wilts  ;  D. 

Summerfield,  64,  New  Bridge 
Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  L. 

M.  Morton,  10,  North  Side, 

Wandsworth  Common  ;  S.  W. 

C.  Morton,  124,  King  Edwards’ 

Road,  Birmingham;  and  F.  J. 

Scrimgeour,  35,  Seafield  Road, 

Dundee. 
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composition  is  studied,  and  “  The  Luggie,”  by 
Telegraph,  has  the  same  claim  for  praise  although 
some  detail  is  necessarily  lost  in  the  clump  of 
trees  through  the  use  of  bromide  paper.  “  By 
the  Wayside,”  from  Ivresko,  shows  a  frostbound 
streamlet,  which  is  very  pretty,  the  oblong  shape 
being  most  suitable  for  the  subject ;  and  in  “An 
Essex  Branch  Line  ”  Jeanie  Deans  makes  a 
picture  from  that  generally  unpicturesque  object, 
a  railway  train.  “On  the  Luda,”  by  Ink,  is 
relieved  from  the  commonplace  by  printing  in  of 
suitable  clouds,  and  “  Down  by  the  Sea,”  by 
Snowbird,  likewise  deserves  recognition  on 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 

F.  H.  Co  l  r.  Lynmouth.  Gloucester. 

account  of  a  fine  breezy  cloud  effect.  “Dun- 
staffnage,  Oban,”  by  Maclean,  would,  if  a  horse 
and  trap  could  have  been  introduced  into  the 
foreground  have  made  a  fair  picture.  “  Dead 
Beat,”  by  Seejaem,  represents  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a  worn-out  little  matchseller  asleep  on  a 
doorstep.  The  expression  on  the  child’s  face  is 
all  that  could  be  desired,  but  the  legs  are  placed 
in  such  an  awkward  position  that  they  detract 
terribly  from  the  general  effect.  Dewsburiensis 
submits  a  print  which,  considering  that  the 
photographer  is  only  twelve  years  old,  and  has 


only  “  been  at  photography  three  months,”  and 
cannot  give  as  much  time  to  it  as  he  would  like 
on  account  of  his  lessons,  is  really  first-rate. 
Jack,  who  is  a  phonographer  as  well  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  sends  a  picture  entitled,  “  Keep  your 
face  out  of  my  Bonnet.”  It  is  a  double  exposure, 
and  he  considers  it  unique.  Alas,  we  fear  it  is 
not,  for  there  are  a  many  such  in  the  collection 
of  most  amateurs.  Mixed  outlines  are  common 
in  photography  as  in  shorthand.  A  very  good 
“  flash  of  lightning,”  by  Oneveder,  is  remarkable 
for  the  curious  reflection  which  the  bolt  has  cast 
on  what  looks  like  the  wet  roof  of  an  outhouse, 
and  “  My  Breeious  Treasures,”  by  Nemo,  would 
possibly  be  valuable  as  an  advertisement  for  a 
tobacco  merchant.  “  Hide  and  Seek,”  by  Iota, 
although  fairly  grouped  and  taken  from  a  by-no¬ 
means  bad  position  is  somehow  unsatisfactory.  It 
required  a  more  striking  lighting.  A  decent 
group  of  amateur  actors,  by  Eneray,  certainly 
deserves  mention,  and  “  After  the  Storm,”  by  J. 
M  ,  should  have  proved  most  saleable  had  it  been 
submitted  shortly  after  the  occurrence  to  some 
illustrated  paper.  Some  good  snow  scenes  have 
arrived,  though  in  many  cases  the  exposure  has 
bothered  the  photographer  considerably.  The 
following  are  worthy  of  mention  either  on 
account  of  their  artistic,  technical,  or  unique 
merits  :  Ruby,  Beb,  Unique,  Thickthorn,  North¬ 
western,  Monte  Christo,  C.  E.  S.  I.,  Handbook, 
Rambler,  Tomtit,  Mon  Dejeuner,  Lettice, 
Bromide,  Iona,  E.  R.  N.,  ForgetmeDot,  Sue, 
Balliramuck,  Wasp,  Exerxes,  Paddy,  Roberto, 
Junior,  Puddinghead,  Patel,  Instantograph, 
Retlaw,  Comor,  Experimentia  -  Docet,  and 
Olympia. 

There  were  over  300  entries  this  month  and 
many  of  the  photographs  were  really  beautiful. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  the  com¬ 
petition  we  think  we  had  better  give  our  “  Juniors” 
a  rest  for  a  short  while  till  the  time  comes  when 
they  can  seek  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  for 
their  photographic  labours.  We  shall  therefore 
discontinue  the  competition  till  the  spring.  In 
our  April  number  we  shall  announce  prize  lists 
in  which  all  may  enter,  and  we  think  that  the 
extensive  and  interesting  programme  we  have 
prepared  will  prove  most  satisfactory.  However, 
in  order  to  give  our  subscribers  useful  work 
during  the  dull  season  we  have  decided  to  offer 
a  prize  of  10s.  Od.  for  the  best  lantern  slide,  to  be 
judged  on  both  its  pictorial  and  technical  merits. 
Full  particulars  are  given  at  the  head  of  this 
column.  We  have  also  an  offer  to  make  to  our 
literary  readers,  which  is  detailed  at  the  head  of 
the  column. 

Family  Group  Competition. — This  competition 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  series. 
The  number  of  pictures  submitted  was  so  large, 
and  the  prints  on  the  whole  so  satisfactory,  that 


we  feel  sure  the  Family  Group  idea  has 
proved  a  novel  and  acceptable  change  to  the 
stereotyped  programme  of  amusements  usually 
indulged  in  on  Christmas  day.  The  prize  goes 
to  Mr.  W.  D.  F.  Pearce,  Grantchester,  Cambridge, 
and  certificates  to  G.  H.  Bates,  1,  Winefred  Road, 
Manor  Park,  London ;  F.  Froom,  Ivel  Bury, 
Buckden,  Huntingdon  ;  C.  H.  Holden,  Prospect 
Cottage,  Mousehold,  Norwich  ;  and  W.  Scripkins, 
jnr.,  Bell  Street,  Henley  -  on  -  Thames.  Mr. 
Pearoe’s  group  is  well  arranged  and  the  figures  are 
just  a  nice  size.  The  ungraceful  position  of  the 
feet  of  the  young  man  on  the  left-hand  detracts 
considerably  from  the  rest  of  the  photograph,  but 
this  is  the  only  fault.  Yes,  it  has  another, 


criticism  from  the  art  standpoint  is  practically 
impossible.  Still,  taste  in  individual  posing  and 
graceful  arrangement  of  line  may  be  displayed. 
Many  of  the  competitors  have  considered  this, 
and  their  photographs  are  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  rest.  As  in  the  recent  little  boy  and 
girl  competition,  a  considerable  amount  of  move¬ 
ment  is  noticeable  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
entries.  Probably  this  is  due  to  “  time  ”  ex¬ 
posures  being  given  the  season  of  the  year 
necessitating  this.  Another  fault  was  that  many 
of  the  groups  were  made  to  occupy  a  great  deal 
too  much  of  the  plate,  that  is,  the  figures  were  so 
large  as  to  appear  overcrowded.  Technically 
considering  the  time  of  the  year  the  results  were 


W.  D.  F.  Pearce. 

though.  Matt  surface  paper  again.  We  have 
over  and  over  again  requested  competitors  to 
avoid  this  species  of  paper  mainly  on  account  of 
its  non-adaptability  to  production  purposes.  The 
printed  blocks  almost  always  turn  out  failures, 
and  we  begin  to  think  that  it  would  be  best  to 
disqualify  photographs  thus  treated.  Cannot 
the  suggestion  we  made  last  month  be  carried 
out.  Mr.  Bates’  “group”  shows  the  novel 
manner  in  which  a  “family  ”  has  been  organised 
for  the  occasion. 

The  taking  of  large  groups  does  not  allow  of 
much  artistic  talent  being  displayed  as  a  certain 
sameness  cannot  be  avoided,  and  therefore 


Cambridge. 

all  that  could  be  wished,  there  being  hardly  one 
which  was  under  or  over-exposed.  This  is 
saying  a  good  deal  when  we  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  season. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  says  the  Photographic 
Times,  that  a  red  line  drawn  round  a  print  after 
it  is  attached  to  a  mount  will  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  warmth  of  tone  by  contrast,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  print  has  too  cold  a 
tone,  a  blue  line  fixed  round  it  will  impart  greater 
warmth  to  its  appearance.  By  this  means  a 
print  can  often  be  improved  as  regards  its 
apparent  colour. 


Family  Group  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 
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©ur  Xaboraton?. 

Ammonia  fumes,  inhaled,  will  frequently  re¬ 
lieve  headache. 

Weak  daylight  is  the  best  for  toning;  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  the  tones  by  artificial  light. 

Over-toning  is  fatal  to  brilliancy,  and  produces 
weak  and  mealy  prints. 

Gelatino-chloride  prints  always  dry  a  shade 
darker  than  they  appear  when  wet. 

Boiled  water  when  cold  is  nearly  as  good  as 
distilled  water. 

Weak  sulphurous  acid  will  remove  stains 
caused  by  amidol  developers. 


Family  Group  Competition.  Certificate. 

G.  H.  Bates.  London. 

Hypo  can  be  quickly  dissolved  by  tying  the 
desired  quantity  in  a  piece  of  muslin  and  sus¬ 
pending  it  half  way  down  in  a  jug  of  water. 

A  developer  slightly  warmed  will  develop  much 
quicker  than  when  cold.  It  must,  however,  not 
be  made  too  warm,  or  the  gelatine  will  melt. 

Hypo  is  best  kept  in  a  saturated  solution ;  use 
half  this  and  half  water  for  negatives,  one  part 
hypo  and  four  parts  water  for  prints. 

When  pouring  from  a  bottle,  always  hold  the 
label  upwards  and  grasp  the  bottle  from  above, 
not  sideways.  Stray  drops  will  then  run  down 
the  same  track,  thus  preventing  the  hands  or 
label  becoming  stained. 


Seascapes  are  best  taken  when  heavy  clouds 
are  about,  a  drop  shutter  exposure  with  // 16  is 
about  the  exposure  required. 

When  exposing  with  a  cap,  take  it  off  with  an 
upward  movement  and  hold  above  the  lens,  it 
will  then  act  as  a  sky-shade,  and  prevent  too 
much  top-light  entering  the  lens. 

Metol  is  an  excellent  developer  for  lantern 
slides  and  transparencies,  but  the  development 
must  be  prolonged  until  the  whites  of  the  plate 
begin  to  discolour,  or  the  slide  will  lack  density. 

Rocking  the  dish  vigorously  generally  gives 
plucky  dense  negatives,  on  the  other  hand  if  the 
dish  be  rocked  slowly  a  thin  negative,  but  full  of 
detail,  is  the  result. 


If  you  wish  for  clear  brilliant  negatives,  keep 
the  dish  covered  as  much  as  possible  during^ 
development,  for  even  red  light  acts  upon  the 
plate  in  time,  and  of  course,  from  this  point  of 
view,  development  should  be  performed  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Restrainer. — Add  to  the  developer  a  drop  of 
this  solution  : — 

Water  .  100  parts 

Borax  .  6  ,, 

A  few  drops  suffice  to  arrest  development  com¬ 
pletely. — Pacific  Coast.  Photographer. 


A  Useful  Clip.  —  Two  short 
pieces  of  wood  A  A  are  obtained. 
The  inner  face  of  one  of  these  is  cut 
away  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
drawing,  leaving  a  projection  in 
the  middle  or  rather  slightly  nearer 
the  bottom  end.  Below  this  a 
strong  rubber  band  is  bound.  A 
bent  pin  is  inserted  in  the  top  of 
one  of  the  sticks  to  hang  the  affair 
up  by,  and  the  arrangement  is 
complete. 

In  burning  magnesium  ribbon 
for  contact  printing  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  smoke  gets 
between  the  light  and  printing 
frame.  Mr.  John  Carbutt  points 
out  the  desirability  of  burning  the 
ribbon  edgeways  towards  the 
frame ;  the  smoke  then  goes  be¬ 
hind  the  flame  and  acts  as  a 
reflector,  thereby  increasing  the 
intensity  of  the  light. 

Pinholes  on  plates  are  caused 
specks  during  development ;  (2) 

camera  that  settles  upon  the 


by  (1)  dust- 
dust  in  the 
plate  during 


exposure ;  (3)  dust-specks  during  manufacture. 
The  latter  may  be  recognised  by  leaving  a  speck 
of  bare  glass,  whilst  the  others  leave  a  trans¬ 
parent  spot  of  gelatine.  Plates  should  be  dusted 
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when  put  in  slides,  aDd  the  camera  should  be 
well  dusted  inside  and  out.  The  worker  will 
then  probably  find  the  pinholes  disappear. 

Cleaning  Bottles.— Greasy  bottles,  wash  with 
benzine  or  with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  to  which  has  been  added  some  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  The  disengaged  chlorine  in  the 
latter  destroys  the  fatty  matter,  which  then  dis¬ 
appears  by  washing  in  water.  Bottles  that  have 
contained  resinous  substances  wash  with  potash 
or  soda  and  rinse  with  alcohol.  Bottles  having 

contained  essences  wash  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
with  water. 

Platinum  Toning. — The  bath  that  has  met  with 
the  greatest  favour  for  albumen  and  gelatine 
prints  is  : — 

Potassium  chloroplatinite .  1  grain 

Citric  acid  .  10  grains 

Water  .  4  ozs. 

Platinum  baths  for  gelatine  papers  must  be  acid 
If  a  warmer  tone  is  required  double  the  citric  acid 
and  water.  Fix  in  an  acid  fixing  bath  : — 

Hypo . 4  ozs. 

Soda  bisulphite  .  1  ,, 

Water  .  20  ,, 

The  prints  should  be  well  washed  in  soft  water 
before  toning.  Wilen  washing,  after  toning  and 
before  fixing,  add  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  to  the 
water  to  neutralize  the  acid.  Beverley  Smythe. 

Destruction  op  Negatives  from  Imperfect 
Washing. — I  have  to  admit  to  having  imperfectly 
washed  many  negatives,  yet  I  have  lost  very  few 
on  that  account.  The  effect  of  insufficient 
washing  is  nearly  always  visible.  If  the  washings 
have  been  very  insufficient,  parts  of  the  plate 
refuse  to  dry,  having  an  appearance  of  “sweating.” 
If  the  washings  have  been  less  imperfect,  the 
parts  insufficiently  washed  show  a  sort  of  faint 
ground-glass-like  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
the  film  when  viewed  at  a  certain  angle.  A 
finger  drawn  across  this  part  of  the  plate  will 
show  a  distinct  streak.  In  either  case  the  plate 
can  be  washed  again.  The  greatest  danger  of 
loss  is  that  the  plate  may  frill  in  the  second 
washing.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  it  is  the 
case  that  plates  that  will  never  frill  when  treated 
in  the  usual  way  will,  even  if  they  have  been 
treated  with  an  alum  bath  before  fixing,  some¬ 
times  frill  if  washed  a  second  time,  because  the 
first  washing  was  insufficient.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  washing,  plates 
should  always  be  examined  before  they  are 
varnished  for  the  appearances  described.  An 
insufficiently  washed  plate  once  varnished  is 
almost  sure  to  spoil.  The  heating  before  the 
application  of  the  varnish,  and  the  alcohol  of 
the  varnish,  cause  the  disappearance  of  the 
water  that  is  in  the  film,  or  on  it,  that  causes  the 
appearances  mentioned ;  but  the  hydroscopic 


nature  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  draws  water 
through  the  film  of  varnish  the  first  time  there 
is  a  spell  of  damp  weather,  and  the  negative  is 
ruined. — W.  K.  Burton,  in  Photo.  Times. 
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©ur  Survey. 

Items  of  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Hepworth  recently  exhibited  at 
Wolverhampton,  a  photograph  of  fireworks  taken 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  ^^th  part  of  a  second. 

When  taking  the  portrait  of  a  person  who  has 
a  very  thin  face,  the  best  result  is  usually  obtained 
by  posing  the  sitter  nearly  full  face  or  quite  so. 
Do  not,  however,  take  this  for  granted,  but  first 
test  it,  and  the  result  will  be  found  to  be  superior 
than  any  other  positions. 

Junior  Postal  Club. — Mr.  Robert  Sumner,  27, 
Hough  Lane,  Leyland,  near  Preston,  informs  us 
that  there  are  several  vacancies  in  the  above  club, 
open  to  junior  photographers  only.  Those  desirous 
of  joining  should  send  stamp  for  full  particulars, 
together  with  age,  experience,  etc.,  not  later  than 
March  31st. 

Photographing  under  Difficulties.  ■ —  The 
commander  of  the  Chen  Ynen,  one  of  the  Chinese 
ships  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  river, 
writing  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  says: — “  I  was 
conning  the  ship  from  the  bridge,  and  managed 
to  take  several  photos  with  a  Kodak — first  of  the 
approaching  fleet,  and  then,  later,  when  the 
action  was  well  begun,  the  air  full  of  bursting 
shells,  and  columns  of  smoke  shooting  from  the 
sides  of  every  ship.  A  spent  piece  of  shell 
knocked  the  camera  out  of  my  hand,  and  I  picked 
it  up  undamaged,  and  got  another  photo;  by 
which  time  the  position  had  become  too  ex¬ 
posed,  and  my  duties  in  the  conning  tower  too 
engrossing.” 
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A  new  society  has  been  formed  at  Bradford,  and 
is  to  be  known  as  the  Bradford  Photographic 
Society.  The  subscription  is  half-a-crown,  with 
an  additional  shilling  if  required.  President, 
Alex.  Keighley ;  vice-presidents,  Messrs.  Percy 
Lund,  R.  J.  Appleton,  F.  J.  R.  Sutcliffe,  F.  H. 
Bentham,  W.  H.  Scott.  The  committee  elected 
consists  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Eastlake,  Messrs.  P.  R. 
Salmon,  W.  Booth,  J.  Tindell,  O.  Nicholson,  P. 
Wilkinson,  H.  J.  Dobson,  F.  Nicholson,  J. 
Cundall,  A.  P.  Rendell,  Dr.  Honeyburne,  and  J.  W. 
Jackson.  Hon.  sec.,  Mr.  John  Snowden,  c/o 
Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  5,  Godwin  Street,  Bradford. 

Frost  Designs. — If  photographers  shirk  out¬ 
door  work  this  cold  weather,”  says  Photography, 
“  a  very  interesting  branch  of  photographic  study 
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may  be  taken  up  without  taking  the  camera  out¬ 
side  the  door,  and  some  very  beautiful  pictures 
can  very  frequently  be  obtained.  We  refer  to 
catching  the  fleeting  images  of  the  frost  pictures 
on  the  window  panes.  To  those  who  are  in  doubt 
as  to  how  to  go  about  it,  we  may  say  that  the 
simplest  way  is  to  take  a  large  sheet  of  dark 
coloured  cloth — a  focussing  cloth  will  do.  Spread 
this  evenly  on  a  board,  and  place  it  outside  the 
window  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  behind  the 
pane  to  be  photographed.  The  camera  is  fixed 
up,  and  all  the  work  done  within  the  room,  and 
the  exposure  as  may  be  imagined,  is  brief.  A 
developer  giving  clear  contrasts  is  best  for  this 
class  of  work,  and  either  hydroquinone  or  the 
new  metol  will  be  found  suitable.” 


The  use  of  the  camera  is  becoming  more  and 
more  general  among  artists,  both  professional 
and  otherwise.  Its  enormous  value  to  literary 
men  is  also  being  impressed  upon  the  mind  every 
day.  In  the  first-named  case  its  uses  are  in¬ 
numerable.  A  clump  of  undergrowth,  a  lichen 
laden  rock  or  the  fold  of  a  robe  can  be  truthfully 
rendered  almost  instantly,  and  the  painter  need 
not  spend  hours  in  a  damp  or  awkward  place,  or 
the  model  need  not  stand  in  a  constrained  position 
during  long  sittings,  for  photography  will  place 
in  his  hands  a  truthful  record,  and  this  the 
draughtsman  may  treat  as  he  likes,  leaving  out 
or  adding  to  as  he  thinks  fit  With  literary  men 
it  may  be  made  to  serve  innumerable  purposes. 
Travels  illustrated  by  photographs  taken  by  the 
author  are  always  most  acceptable  to  the 
publishers.  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  for  instance,  was 
able  to  supply  pictures  of  his  own  taking  for  a 
recent  article  in  the  Strand,  and  there  are  many 
instances  which  might  be  cited  which  are  equally 
convincing.  Our  advice  to  either  the  artistic  or 
literary  “  junior”  is  therefore,  buy  a  camera,  and 
apart  from  the  pleasure  which  will  be  derived 
from  the  science  as  a  hobby  it  will  in  the  end 
repay  the  outlay  threefold. 


Motes  an&  (Queries. 

This  column  is  open  to  the  free  interchange  of  opinion 
among  readers.  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  letters, 
questions  or  answers.  They  are  invited  to  communicate 
the  methods  they  find  best,  the  formuke  they  approve,  the 
dodges  they  recommend,  or  inquiries  they  wish  to  make. 
Each  note  or  query  should  be  written  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  not  smaller  than  an  ordinary  sheet  of  note  paper. 
Full  name  and  address  should  be  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet  if  not  intended  for  publication.  Brevity  is  an 
essential  qualification. 

Glass  Positive. — How  can  one  prepare  a  glass 
positive  from  an  ordinary  half-plate  negative  ? 
Nitrate. 

Matt  Varnish. — How  can  stains  of  matt 
varnish  be  removed  from  negative  film  ?  Anxious. 

Violet  Purple  Tone. — Could  any  reader  tell 
me  how  to  obtain  a  beautiful  plum  colour  or  violet 
purple  tone  and  a  kind  of  red  brick  colour  one 
sees  on  some  of  the  prints  in  high-class  photo¬ 
graphers’  windows?  Is  it  the  kind  of  paper,  or 
the  toning  solution,  or  both?  Beginner. 

Burnisher. — Scratches  may  be  prevented  on  a 
bar  burnisher  by  keeping  it  clear  and  having  it 
well  heated  before  using,  and  also  by  rubbing  the 
prints  with  a  little  lubricant  made  by  dissolving 
5  or  6  grains  of  Castile  soap  in  1  oz.  of  methylated 
spirits  and  letting  them  dry.  J.  H.  M. 

Hand-Camera. — If  “  J.  W.  R.”  can  get  the 
monthly  part  of  the  Boys'  Own  Paper  for 
November,  1891,  lie  will  find  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making  a  hand-camera.  D.  W.  Gawn. 
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Hand-Camera. — “  J.  W.  R.”  cannot  do  better 
than  buy,  price  3d.,  “  How  to  Make  a  Hand- 
camera  for  3s.,”  by  G.  P.  Moon,  published  by  J. 
Henderson,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street.  I  have 
made  one  and  it  does  good  work,  the  pictures 
compare  with  a  camera  costing  ten  times  the 
amount,  in  this  the  author  is  quite  correct.  I 
have  covered  mine  with  leather,  and  am  alto¬ 
gether  pleased  with  it.  The  help  of  a  carpenter 
would  improve  the  construction  of  the  dark- slides, 
which  I  think  might  be  replaced  by  sheaths  with 
spring  behind,  changed  with  bag  under  lid  of 
camera.  W.  P. 

Hypo  Eliminator.  —  Mr.  Wall  recommends 
hypochlorite  of  zinc  or  soda,  after  which  the 
print  or  film  must  be  fixed  in  ammonia  and  salt. 
The  chemical  action  being  the  conversion  of  the 
hyposul  p  h  i  t  e 
into  sulphate 
of  silver,  free 
chlorine  being 
evolved,  and 
that  attacks 
the  sulphate, 
forming  chlor¬ 
ide  of  silver. 

Cotes-Preedy. 

Hypo  Elim- 
i  n  a  t  o  b  . — 

Acetate  of 
lead,  hydrogen 
peroxide,  and 
iodine  solution 
have  all  been 
successfully 
used.  Chap¬ 
man  Jones  ad¬ 
vises  the  latter 
used  thus: — 

Make  a  strong 
solution  of 
potassium 
iodide  in  water  (say  3  :  4),  and  dissolve  in  it  as 
much  iodine  as  will  make  a  practically  black 
liquid.  Take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for 
the  prints  to  be  treated  in  and  add  the  iodine 
solution  a  drop  at  a  time  until  the  water  is  of  a 
pale  sherry  tint.  The  prints  should  be  washed 
for  half  an  hour  in  running  water  or  many 
changes,  before  insertion  into  the  prepared  water. 
If  the  prints  take  a  uniform  and  persistent  blue 
colour  on  their  backs  all  the  hypo  has  been 
eliminated.  If  not  they  must  be  put  into  another 
iodine  bath  prepared  as  before,  and  so  on.  To 
get  rid  of  the  blue  colour  add  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite  to  the  bath,  and  rinse 
in  clean  water  Chlorate. 

Mealy  Prints. — The  mealiness  of  prints  is  due 
to  a  weak  paper-sensitizing  bath.  Cotes-Preedy. 


Platinum  Bath. — It  is  extremely  easy  to  get 
warm  brown  tones  on  gelatino-chloride  paper  with 


platinum — 

Chloroplatinite  .  1  grain. 

Citric  acid .  20  ,, 

Water .  4  ozs. 


Do  not  tone  too  long,  wash  well,  and  fix.  D.  W. 
Gawn. 

Platinum  Bath. — “  Question”  had  better  follow 
out  Clark’s  method.  The  print  should  be  rather 
deeply  printed  till  the  high-lights  begin  to  get 
degraded,  and  then  well  washed  in  water  to 
remove  any  free  silver.  For  black  tones  use  the 
following,  either  by  brushing  or  floating  on  : — 


Chloro-platinite  of  potassium  ....  J  gr. 

Distilled  water  up  to .  2  ozs. 

Nitric  acid .  2  or  3  drops. 


Tone  till  all 
redness  has 
disappeared, 
when  viewed 
by  transmitted 
light.  For 
warmer  tones 
dilute  the 
above  with 
three  times  the 
quantity  of 
water,  and 
immerse  the 
prints  in  this 
till  the  desired 
tone  is 
reached.  After 
toning,  pass 
the  prints  into 
a  dish  of  water 
rendered  dis¬ 
tinctly  alkaline 
by  carbonate 
of  soda  or 
ammonia,  then 
into  the  usual  hypo  or  fixing  bath.  Cotes-Preedy. 

Platinotype  Effects  on  Gelatxno-Chloridk 
Papers. — Effects  very  closely  resembling  platino¬ 
type  may  be  obtained  by  gold  toning  on  matt 
papers  if  two  baths  are  employed,  i.e.,  first  tone 
nearly  fully  in  an  ordinary  acetate  bath  and  then 
after  a  slight  rinse  transfer  to  an  ordinary  sulpho- 
cyanide  toning  bath,  when  a  soft  steel  platino  tone 
will  shortly  appear.  J.  \V. 

Portraiture — In  taking  a  three-quarter  or  full 
length  figure  sitting  at  close  quarters  often  the 
knees,  hands  or  feet  of  the  person  are  unduly 
magnified  by  closer  proximity  to  the  camera  than 
the  head.  This  defect  may  be  remedied  and 
better  focus  obtained  all  over  (without  appreciably 
disturbing  the  right  lines  of  accessory  back¬ 
grounds,  etc.)  by  judiciously  using  the  swing-back 
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the  reverse  way ,  i.e,,  swinging  forward;  pulling 
it  out  a  little  at  the  bottom  instead  of  top.  J.  W. 

Use  op  the  Swing-back  in  Landscape. — The 
swing-back  is  very  useful  here  as  well  as  in  secur¬ 
ing  right  lines  in  architectural  subjects.  The 
foreground  and  middle  distance  can  both  be 
obtained  in  focus  by  using  the  swing-back — which 
is  a  fact  many  seem  to  forget.  J .  W. 

Irregular  Vignetting. — One  can  often  improve 
a  print  and  get  rid  of  unimportant  parts  of  the 
margin  by  this  means.  Cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  the 
size  of  your  negative  and  (considering  what  parts 
the  latter  require  cutting  off  in  printing)  prick 
closely  an  irregular  line  with  a  pin  half  an  inch 
or  so  from  the  edges.  Tear  out  the  centre  part 
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thus  almost  detached  and  use  the  remainder  as  a 
mark,  putting  a  clean  J-plate  piece  of  glass  in  the 
frame  in  front,  to  keep  the  cardboard  rigid 
against  the  back  of  the  negative.  This  produces 
a  ragged  edge  with  white  margin  on  the  print. 
See  illustration  on  this  page.  J .  IF. 

Picture  Making  with  the  Camera. — It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  produce  as  beautiful  pictorial  effects 
with  the  camera  as  with  the  brush.  Photographs 
being  necessarily  in  monochrome  lack  the 
brilliance  of  colour,  which  loss  discounts  photo¬ 
graphy  in  real  pictorial  merit.  But  even  with  the 
camera  many  excellent  pictures  may  be  secured 
by  those  possessing  artistic  training.  I  give  below 


one  or  two  hints  which  may  be  useful  to  the 
amateur  desirous  of  securing  the  best  pictorial 
work  with  his  camera.  It  is  a  wise  rule  when 
photographing,  where  true  artistic  effect  is  desired 
to  have  one  principal  object  in  the  picture  which 
should  be  quite  clear  and  distinct,  and  all  the 
other  objects  subordinate  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent.  This  chief  object  is  best  placed  away 
from  the  centre,  a  little  to  the  right  or  left,  or 
nearer  the  top  than  foot.  In  lighting  the  subject 
the  greatest  light  should  fall  against  the  greatest 
dark  or  vice  versa.  The  effect  will  be  much  im¬ 
proved  if  one-third  of  the  picture  be  light  and 
two-thirds  dark,  or  the  reverse.  Alpha. 

Care  of  Plates. — There  is  one  point  of  pro¬ 
cedure  as  to  which  beginners  are  apt  to  be  careless 
and  that  is  the  leaving  of  plates  whether  exposed 
or  unexposed  in  the  dark-slides.  This  neglect  for 
the  wellbeing  of  the  plates  is  more  likely  to  arise 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  half-a-dozen  dark- 
slides,  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
but  half  that  number.  Plates  so  left  deteriorate 
very  rapidly,  and  apart  from  the  greater  risk  of 
their  being  meddled  with  by  inquisitive  persons, 
there  is  the  risk,  in  the  case  of  exposed  plates, 
that  the  slide  may  be  taken  in  error  for  one  con¬ 
taining  unexposed  plates,  and  a  fine  crop  of  nega¬ 
tives  with  two  exposures  on  one  plate  be  the 
result.  The  rule  should  be  empty  the  slides  after 
use  and  charge  them  only  if  required  for  the  next 
day’s  use.  Another  thing  that  should  be  done  is 
always  to  replace  plates  in  the  boxes  from  which 
they  were  originally  taken.  It  is  fatal  to  put 
rapid  plates  in  a  box  that  had  ordinary  plates  in, 
and  to  trust  to  the  chance  of  remembering  that 
they  are  fast  plates  in  a  slow  plate  box.  It  is 
worth  the  expense  to  get  a  well-made  plate-box 
with  a  light  tight  lid  and  lock  and  key.  The 
plates  can  be  labelled  on  the  back  or  their  quality 
written  in  pencil  on  the  film  side  at  the  corner. 
H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respects,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  “  Critical  Column  ”  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  corner  to  back  of  print.  A  nom- de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent. 

Mirabile  Dick. — A  very  nice  little  print  show¬ 
ing  excellent  execution  and  a  fair  idea  of  com- 
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position.  The  sky  is  a  little  uninteresting,  and 
would  have  been  improved  with  clouds.  A  figure 
might  have  been  going  down  the  path  to  the  left 
of  the  lock. 

Cymro. — Technically  all  right,  but  artistically 
nothing.  No  artist  would  ever  think  of  taking  a 
boat  broadside.  Your  lens  seems  to  cover  well. 

Hypo. — A  very  fair  attempt  at  genre.  The 
idea  of  the  lads  sliding  is  excellent,  and  their 
positions  are  natural  in  the  extreme.  It  is  a  pity, 
however,  that  you  had  not  been  a  little  nearer  to 
them,  as  they  appear  rather  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration.  The  twigs  and  galvanized  archway 
detract  considerably  from  the  figures.  You  ought 
to  turn  out  good  work  if  you  persevere. 

Endrackt. — Your  print  is  sadly  over-exposed, 
which  accounts  for  its  dark  and  muddy  appear¬ 
ance.  The  positions  are  not  particularly  graceful, 
and  there  seems  a  slight  tendency  to  fog  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  plate. 

Cyano. — Your  photograph  is  altogether  too 
dark,  there  being  no  detail,  and  a  crude  white 
sky  which  only  aggravates  and  intensifies  the 
other  faults.  The  position  is  good,  fairly  artistic, 
and  makes  the  most  of  the  subject.  The  paper 
which  you  have  chosen  is  not  quite  suitable.  We 
should  think  one  with  a  warm  tint  would  have 
been  better. 

Coalport. — One  of  the  best  chosen  and  most 
artistic  pictures  sent  in  for  criticism  this  month, 
but  certainly  the  worst  technically.  To  begin 
with,  the  camera  leaks  at  the  right  hand  bottom 
corner,  and  it  leaks  badly  too.  Secondly,  the 
artist  has  thrust  his  thumb  nails  through  the 
gelatine  in  several  places  ;  and  thirdly,  he  has 
shaken  the  camera  slightly  during  the  exposure. 
It  seems  to  have  been  correctly  timed  and  properly 
developed. 

Ohubbicus. — A  pretty  little  print  of  an  avenue, 
but  lacking  any  interest.  A  trifle  of  halation  has 
occurred  where  the  sky  comes  against  the  trees. 

Laurenlian. — Portrait  of  a  lady  and  gentleman 
taken  out  of  doors  on  December  25th.  The 
figures  are  wretchedly  posed  in  most  ridiculous 
attitudes,  and  the  vignetting  is  positively 
villainous.  The  lighting,  background,  and 
technical  work  is  first-rate,  almost  approaching 
the  professional  standard. 

Telegrapho. — A  technically  perfect  picture 
with  a  good  effect  of  light  and  shade,  but  not 
particularly  striking.  If  an  inch  of  the  fore¬ 
ground  were  cut  off,  we  do  not  think  it  would 
prove  disadvantageous.  The  sky  seems  a  little 
wanting. 

“  Home-made-un.” — Portrait  of  two  persons. 
The  positions  assumed  by  people  before  the 
camera  are  often  most  extraordinary,  but  we 


never  saw  two  people  looking  so  perfectly 
ridiculous  for  a  long  time.  They  seem  a  bit 
ashamed  of  themselves  for  some  unknown  reason, 
especially  the  gentleman.  Developing  and  printing 
are  satisfactory,  but  the  vignetting  is  poor. 
They  should  have  been  on  a  larger  piece  of 
paper. 

Molly.  —  You  have  not  held  the  camera 
straight,  or  else  your  lens  is  faulty.  You  might 
have  sacrificed  all  the  foreground  without  spoiling 
the  effect.  Slight  over-exposure. 

Xerxes. — A  charming  photograph  showing 
good  gradation  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  most 
charming  and  artistic  posing  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time.  No  fault  at  all  save  that  the  print 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Xerxes. 

has  been  trimmed  down  a  little  too  much.  With 
a  graceful  child  model  such  as  you  evidently  have 
an  endless  range  of  pictorial  possibilities  is  open 
before  you. 

Atlanta. — A  photograph  of  G.  Gould’s  steam 
yacht  in  Kingston  Harbour.  It  is  good  techni¬ 
cally,  although  it  seems  to  have  been  a  trifle 
over-exposed  in  the  printing  process.  A  ship 
taken  broadside  on  is  rarely  effective. 

Son  ox  Ydlcan. — A  rather  uninteresting  picture 
which,  although  it  has  many  praiseworthy 
qualities,  seems  to  lack  real  pictorial  value.  The 
sky  is  very  plain  and  white,  and  the  rendering  of 
the  water  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be. 
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G.  S. — You  have  focussed  and  exposed  your 
plate  all  right,  but  made  a  mess  in  the  printing. 
The  bromide  paper  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  over-exposed. 

Sue. — A  very  decent  attempt  to  produce  a 
genre  picture  of  a  sick  child  and  her  nurse.  The 
position  of  the  invalid  is  good  and  well  thought 
out,  but  the  whole  is  spoilt  by  the  nurse.  She 
certainly  looks  as  if  she  would  spill  the  beef-tea, 
or  whatever  it  is  which  she  is  handing  to  her 
patient.  She  should  have  held  the  cup  with  both 
hands,  and  assumed  an  expression  a  little  more 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  There  is  a  lot  of  halation 
around  the  pillows  and  other  white  portions  of 
the  picture,  which  might  have  been  avoided  by 
backing  the  plate. 

Lika-Joka. — One  of  the  best  groups  we  have 
seen  for  some  time.  The  posing  is  good,  the 
arrangement  on  the  whole  satisfactory  and  the 
focussing  sharp.  One  of  the  taller  persons  ought 
to  have  occupied  the  right-hand  corner  as  the 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Lika-Joka. 

balance  is  rather  weak.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
sitters  are  all  staring  straight  at  tiie  camera,  but 
where  a  large  number  of  people  are  in  question 
we  know  it  is  most  difficult  to  avoid  repetition 
both  in  pose  and  the  direction  of  the  head. 

Ammon. — A  very  commendable  snap  at  a  monu¬ 
ment  formed  from  living,  growing  flowers.  The 
position  is  well  chosen  and  the  picture  beauti¬ 
fully  sharp  and  distinct.  The  original  must  be 
fine  and  unique. 

Camera. — A  rather  meaningless  print  of  a 
bridge  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  woody  gorge. 
It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  technically,  but  it 
has  no  artistic  value  whatever. 

Actinic. — All  the  materials  have  been  at  hand 
here  for  a  first-class  picture,  but  only  moderate 
su  cess  has  been  obtained.  In  the  first  place  the 


horses  should  have  been  going  towards  the 
spectator,  or  at  all  events  the  leader  should  have 
faced  round.  The  right-hand  corner  is  lacking 
in  interest,  something  being  wanted  to  balance 
the  trees  on  the  left,  but  with  all  its  demerits  the 
photograph  would  make  an  exceedingly  pretty 
picture  if  an  evening  sky  were  printed  in. 

Trinitarian. — A  photo  of  a  prize  bull;  very 
fair,  but  considerably  overtoned.  It  does  not 
call  for  criticism  from  a  pictorial  standpoint. 

Laertes. — This  view  would  look  charming  on 
a  focussing  screen,  and  it  is  far  from  displeasing 
when  reduced  to  monochrome.  A  figure  would 
have  added  considerably  to  its  value.  Children 
fishing  for  sticklebacks  or  a  couple  wandering  in 
the  aimless  manner  generally  assumed  by 
“  eourters  ”  would  have  been  the  very  thing. 
You  have  not  the  excuse  that  you  had  no  children 
at  hand  as  there  seems  to  be  one  carefully  hiding 
himself  behind  a  clump  of  bushes. 

Samuel. — A  photograph  of  two  young  persons 
taken  outside  a  verandah.  Its  technical  qualities 
are  fair,  and  we  will  not  criticise  them.  What 
we  take  objection  to  is  the  posing,  more  especially 
that  of  the  young  man.  We  always  understood 
that  this  kind  of  thing  was  expensive,  and 
evidently  he  has  found  it  so,  for  he  is  feeling  in 
his  pocket  for  his  last  sixpence.  Then  again  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  sticking  to  his  lady-love  with 
that  leech-like  fidelity  one  would  have  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  There  is  a  determined 
look  in  his  manner  which  foretells  that  he 
believes  that  after  marriage  the  two  are  made 
one,  and  he  intends  to  be  the  one.  Try  again 
Samuel. 

Trotts. — Your  photograph  is  well  exposed  and 
developed,  but  it  is  either  much  too  high,  or 
much  too  low  on  the  plate,  as  neither  ceiling  nor 
chancel  occupy  a  proper  position. 

Atlas.  —  Very  pretty  and  nicely  vignetted. 
With  a  figure  you  could  have  made  a  fine  picture. 

A  O.  M. — Your  camera  is  not  perfectly 
focussed,  otherwise  the  picture  would  have  been 
very  fair. 

Nemo. — A  photograph  of  a  water-wheel.  It  is 
not  exactly  picturesque,  but  it  might  have  been 
made  so  if  you  had  let  the  child  be  a  little  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  picture. 

J.  B.  H. — Excellent  considering  your  experi¬ 
ence.  The  position  is  far  from  bad,  but  it  would 
have  been  improved  if  a  cart  had  been  going 
down  the  road 

J.  H.  P. — Photograph  of  the  three  arches  of  a 
ruined  abbey.  If  you  had  turned  your  attention 
to  one  arch  only,  and  let  it  occupy  the  whole 
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print,  a  more  pleasing  result  would  have  been 
obtained. 

Wyno. — A  rather  pretty  photograph  of  a  church 
in  a  quiet  country  town.  It  is  a  little  bit  black 
and  white,  but  the  effect  on  the  whole  is 
pleasing. 

Lorenzo. — Your  skater  is  considerably  out  of 
focus,  and  much  under-exposed.  You  have  also 
cut  his  toes  off. 

Telegraphist. — A  very  good  print  of  the  corner 
of  a  room,  unfortunately  spoilt  by  the  toning 
process  having  been  carried  too  far. 

Margaret. — A  photograph  of  an  old  man 
digging  in  a  garden.  With  a  little  care  you 
might  have  made  an  excellent  picture.  The 
trimming  of  the  print  is  good. 

Macarine. — This  is  an  attempt  at  home  por¬ 
traiture.  Where  the  artist  has  failed  is  that  he 
has  not  used  reflectors.  The  wall  was  perhaps 
intended  to  serve  this  purpose,  but  unfortunately 
it  has  not  answered.  The  result  is  a  very  harshly- 
lighted  figure  with  too  much  illumination  on  one 
side,  and  too  little  on  the  other.  The  exposure 
has  been  long,  and  this  has  caused  the  lady  to 
move  slightly.  With  a  room  such  as  you 
evidently  have  you  ought  to  be  able  to  take  first- 
class  portraits,  especially  if  you  stretch  a  sheet 
along  the  left-hand  wall. 

Glenara. — A  beautiful  breezy  snap  of  a  fore¬ 
shore  with  a  blind  man  and  his  dog  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  One  of  the  chief  features  worth  noting 
is  that  the  photographer  has  utilized  a  piece  of 
ordinary  green  grey  paper  as  a  mount.  The 
effect  of  this  against  the  rich  brown  of  the  print 
is  charming  in  the  extreme. 

St.  Thomas. — A  really  first-class  group  of  aged 
men,  twenty  in  number,  whose  united  ages  total 
up  to  1,483  years.  The  picture  is  interesting  not 
only  on  this  account,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  positions  assumed  are  easy  and 
natural  in  the  extreme. 

Aurora. — You  have  made  a  mistake  in  trim¬ 
ming  your  picture  square.  It  is  especially  suited 
for  the  upright  or  oblong  style  of  picture.  Cut  it 
down  to  about  1J  inches  with  the  ship  in  the 
centre,  and  then  note  the  effect. 

Liverpudlian. — A  fairly  good  evening  picture. 
The  position  might,  however,  have  been  better 
chosen.  The  cutting  down  has  been  done  with 
care. 

W.  R.  Brightman. — Snap-shot  taken  towards 
evening.  It  is  moderately  good,  but  not  pictorial, 
as  the  low-lying  landscape  is  subordinate  to  ihe 
sky.  The  best  method  of  using  up  the  negative 
would  be  to  print  the  clouds  on  some  other 
picture. 


©ur  Bettor’s  Corner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  ofi  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  on  separate  nieces  of  paper.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed ;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue.  —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Thos.  T.  Mathias,  an  enterprising  amateur, 
has  carried  out  one  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  an 
article  in  our  Christmas  number,  and  produced 
an  awe-inspiring  photograph  which  may  suitably 
be  called  “Luncheon a  la  tete."  It  is  reproduced 
here  for  us  all  to  smile  at. 


* 


“  Luncheon  a  la  tete.” 

The  monthly  full  page  supplement  illustration 
has  so  increased  the  weight  of  The  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  that  the  postage  is  now  a  penny  instead 
of  a  half-penny.  The  annual  subscription  is 
accordingly  increased  to  3s.  post-free. 

* 

*  * 

The  new  book  in  the  “  Junior  ”  series  is  now 
out,  and  as  a  simply  worded  explanation  of  the 
making  of  lantern  slides  should  smooth  the  way 
for  many.  The  title  is  “Lantern  Slides,  their 
Production  and  Use,”  and  the  author  is  Mr.  J. 
Pike,  who  is  already  known  to  us  by  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  both  the  Practical  and  the  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher.  The  fourth  book  to  be  issued  will  be  on 
the  subject  of  “  Developers,”  by  Richard  Penlake, 
also  a  regular  contributor  to  our  columns. 
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The  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  buy,  sell, 
or  exchange  second-hand  apparatus  is  directed 
to  our  Miscellaneous  Advertisement  column,  and 
to  the  facilities  there  afforded  for  the  purpose. 
For  exchanging  prints,  lantern  slides,  etc,  the 
opportunities  afforded  are  excellent,  and  the  rates 
charged  are  very  low.  Moreover,  those  desiring 
to  avail  themselves  of  our  security  method  can  do 
so  at  reasonable  rates. 

*  * 

While  we  so  constantly  ask,  in  connection  with 
the  competitions,  for  glazed  surface  prints  in 
preference  to  those  with  a  rough  surface,  we 
should  be  sorry  to  give  our  readers  the  impression 
that  we  prefer  them  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
Not  at  all.  But  a  print  with  a  matt  surface  has 
so  many  little  points  of  reflection  that  in  repro¬ 
ducing  as  a  half-tone  engraving,  the  result  is 
often  somewhat  blurred,  and  rarely  if  ever,  so 
full  of  detail  as  a  reproduction  from  one  on 
ordinary  glazed  paper.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
for  ordinary  purposes,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a 
print  on  rough  paper  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
but,  if  possible,  we  should  prefer  those  who  use 
this  style  to  also  submit  an  impression  of  the 
photograph  on  ordinary  sensitized,  or  the  highly 
glazed  print-out  paper  for  use  in  the  event  of 
reproduction  being  desirable. 

* 

*  * 

Beading  cases,  fitted  with  elastic  bands,  to  hold 
twelve  numbers  of  The  Junior  Photographer  are 
now  ready  at  the  moderate  price  of  one  shilling, 

or  post  free  for  one-and-twopenee. 

* 

We  should  like  to  make  the  “  Notes  and 
Queries  ”  section  still  more  interesting  and  useful 
than  lit  has  been,  but  this  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  more  active  co-operation  of  readers. 
Special  dodges,  either  in  developing,  printing, 
etc.,  ought  to  be  put  on  record  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  illustrations  of  contrivances  to 
facilitate  any  method  of  procedure  ought  to  be 
illustrated.  Your  kind  assistance  is  solicited. 

* 

The  new  departure  in  “  Prizes  ”  is  worthy  of 
special  notice.  The  General  Competition  is  re¬ 
placed  by  one  for  Lantern  Slides,  and  there  is  also 
an  extra  offer  for  the  best  article  on  “  My  Pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  Summer,’’’  both  of  which  we  antici¬ 
pate  will  be  well  taken  up  and  keenly  contested. 

* 

*  * 

The  result  of  the  latter  contest  will  be  made 
known  in  our  issue  of  April  15th.  As  alluded  to 
last  month,  that  number  will  contain  an  extra 
number  of  pages  and  several  special  features. 
The  price  will  be  threepence.  We  can  only  hint 
at  the  value  of  its  contents  now,  but  all  details 
will  be  announced  next  month,  and  we  assure  our 
readers  we  are  taking  exceptional  pains  to  provide 
a  really  useful  and  original  spring  number. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Beecham. — There  is  not  much  scope  for  trying  your 
skill  upon  figure  studies  in  an  ordinary  room.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  light  even  busts  satisfactorily,  and  more  so  full 
length  or  three  quarter.  We  hope  to  have  an  article  on 
indoor  portraiture  shortly.  (2)  Use  starch  or  gelatine  as  a 
mountant.  Place  the  prints  to  be  mounted  in  a  dish  of 
clean  water,  when  quite  limp  lay  the  first  face  downwards 
on  a  piece  of  glass,  then  pile  on  the  others  face  downwards 
and  allow  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes.  Take  the  mountant 
and  apply  to  the  print,  lay  the  same  upon  a  mount,  and 
press  down  with  a  damp  sponge,  and  allow  to  dry.  The 
above  is  known  as  “  wet  mounting,”  and  answers  well  for 
gelatine  paper. 

Normad.— (1)  View  finders  are  used  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  image  when  taking  instantaneous  pictures, 
and  to  gauge  the  view  without  setting  up  the  camera. 
(2)  Place  the  vignetter  on  the  frame,  not  in  contact  with 
the  negative ;  much  softer  and  better  vignettes  are  thus 
obtained. 

Well  Tom. — The  coupon  is  quite  correct. 

H.  B.  S. — The  wrinkling  is  due  no  doubt  to  insufficient 
washing  of  the  negative.  If  every  trace  of  hypo  is  not 
removed  marks  such  as  are  shown  on  your  print  are  sure 
to  occur. 

G.  Searle. — A  saturated  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda 
will  keep  indefinitely. 

A.  Shrubbs. — A  gramme  i3  15£  grains. 

G.  B. — The  small  black  specks  appearing  on  your  print¬ 
ing  paper  are  due  to  impurities  in  the  paper;  they  are 
small  pieces  of  metal  which  affect  the  silver  chloride  and 
blacken  it. 

B.  S. — There  is  no  satisfactory  method  of  reducing 
platinotype  paper. 

Bromide. — Pencils  for  retouching  bromide  prints  may 
be  obtained  from  all  large  dealers. 

C.  Stewart. — You  do  not  say  for  what  paper  you  require 
the  toning  solution;  if  for  printing-out  paper  use  — 
ammonium  sulphocyamde  30  grs.,  water  20  ozs  ,  gold 
chloride  2  grs. ;  for  albumen  paper  see  instructions  on 
page  132  of  our  previous  issue. 

L.  Taylor. — The  action  of  the  alum  bath  after  develop¬ 
ment  is  to  harden  the  film  and  to  prevent  frilling. 

Wallace  M aflan d. — Why  varnish  the  slides  at  all  ? 
We  do  not  think  the  proceeding  is  customary.  Ordinary 
water  colours  are  difficult  to  work,  and  not  so  satisfactory 
in  many  ways  as  the  prepared  paints  sold  for  the  purpose. 

E.  D. — Sulphantimoniate  of  sodium  is  commonly  known 
as  Schlippe  s  salt. 

A  subscriber  from  abroad  wishes  to  correspond  with 
some  English  amateur  with  a  view  to  mutual  improvement 
and  exchange  of  ideas  on  matters  photographic.  Will  any 
one  do  so  ?  Write  to  Mr.  Maurice  Moscovitz,  Zeinlhoferg, 

I. M.,  Vienna,  Austria. 

J.  W.  Sherrard. — We  are  afraid  we  cannot  at  present 
undertake  what  you  suggest.  We  will,  however,  consider 
your  idea. 

A.  II.  (Northampton). — You  neglected  to  attach  a  coupon 
to  your  print,  therefore  we  cannot  criticise  it. 

K  L.  Stewart. — Thanks  for  your  suggestion.  We 
think  it  good,  and  hope  to  make  use  of  it  at  an  early  date. 

F.  Stratton.  Thanks  for  your  long  letter  and  good 
wishes.  Taking  into  consideration  the  cheapness  of  your 
instrument  and  the  shortness  of  your  experience  in  the  art 
we  think  you  have  succeeded  wonderfully. 

E  .  H.  Byshe. — A  lens  by  Wray  or  Taylor,  procurable  from 
any  dealer,  would  answer  the  description  of  your  needs. 

W.  H  Austin  — The  light  may  easily  be  fitted  to  any 
lantern,  and  the  effect  obtained,  is  much  superior  to  oil. 
It  would  cost  about  £1. 

J.  E.  Smith. — (1)  Write  to  Elliott  &  Son,  Barnet,  Herts., 
they  will  give  you  the  information  you  require.  (2)  First 
of  all  make  a  transparency  and  then  a  negative. 

We  thank  the  following  subscribers  for  their  letters :  — 
Stanley  Buck,  D.  W.  H.  Cotes- Preedy,  Henry  A.  St.  Clair, 
H.  J.  Smith,  Robert  Johnson,  F.  G.  Chivers,  L.  M.  Morton, 
Fenella  L.  Forsyth-Grant,  James  Irwin,  M.  A.  Holding,  H. 
Lawrence.  E.  M.  Pearson,  A.  O.  Northfield,  Nichol  Elliot, 

J.  E.  Smith. 


Conducted  by  Matthew  Surface. 


MARCH  15th,  1895. 
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THE  HELPING  HAND. 

No.  3. 

How  much  it  is  possible  to  learn  from  the  experiences 
of  others  most  of  us  are  able  to  testify.  “  If  only  I  had 
known,  what  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided,”  is  an 
every-day  remark.  It  is  with  the  object  of  profiting  by 
their  experiences  that  we  have  asked  several  amateur 
photographers  who  have  reached  a  few  steps  above  us  in 
the  ladder  of  progress  to  give  the  assistance  of  their  wider 
outlook  to  their  brothers  below.  That  the  advice  may  be 
put  into  explicit  form,  the  request  took  the  form  of  eight 
questions.  One  set  of  replies  is  published  each  month,  and 
a  picture  from  the  camera  of  the  respondent. 

MR.  LESLIE  SELBY  ADVISES. 

How  was  it  that  you  took  up  photography? 

Finding  that  my  attempts  at  drawing 
in  black  and  white  were  unsuccessful,  it 
struck  me  that  by  taking  up  photo¬ 
graphy  much  better  effedts  could  be  got 
by  using  bromide  paper,  a  picture  in  the 
Photographic  Times  Almanac  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  having  struck  my  fancy. 

What  helped  you  most  in  getting  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  ? 

The  study  cf  any  book  on  photo¬ 
graphic  subjects  that  I  could  get  hold 
of.  I  used  to  study  the  year-books 
more  especially,  as  there  one  finds  all 
processes  recommended  and  also  pulled 
to  pieces  in  the  most  lively  manner.  By 
testing  all  the  different  papers  and 
developers  there  recommended,  which, 
luckily,  were  not  so  numerous  as  they 
are  now,  one  could  very  soon  find  what 
were  unsuitable,  and  gradually  reduce 


one’s  experiments  to  about  half  a  dozen 
or  so.  Then,  again,  soon  after  I  started 
(about  five  years  ago),  the  West  London 
Photographic  Society  was  formed,  and 
I  found  that  by  exhibiting  here  and 
examining  the  works  of  the  other 
members,  I  received  great  assistance 
and  an  impetus  to  better  things. 

What  developer  do  you  generally  use  ? 

For  negatives,  pyro  and  ammonia  as 
a  rule,  in  ten  per  cent,  solutions,  but 
sometimes,  if  I  think  the  negatives 
would  be  rather  too  strong  in  contrast, 
I  use  amidol.  For  bromide  paper  I 
now  use  amidol,  as  I  find  that  I  can  get 
good  blacks  with  plenty  of  half-tone, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  clearing  bath. 
For  alpha  paper,  I  find  rodinal  used 
very  weak  a  good  developer,  if  the 
proofs  are  afterwards  toned,  but  without 
toning,  this  developer  gives  an  un¬ 
pleasant  greenish  tone. 

What  is  your  favourite  paper  and  printing 
process  ? 

Carbon  first,  and  then  platinotype. 
The  advantages  of  carbon  are,  absolute 
permanency,  the  choice  of  almost  any 
colour,  and  any  surface,  simplicity,  and 
economy.  A  good  platinotype  is,  I 
confess,  hard  to  beat,  but  here  one  is 
tied  down  to  one,  or  at  the  most  two, 
surfaces,  and  two  colours,  and  to  almost 
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one  type  of  negative.  And  if  one  goes 
in  for  enlargements,  the  price  of  platino- 
type  paper  is  almost  prohibitive  to  most 
amateurs,  whilst  with  carbon,  a  re¬ 
versed  enlarged  negative  can  be  made, 
the  cost,  in  the  end,  taking  the  spoilt 
prints  into  account,  is  not  much  more 
expensive  than  bromide  enlarging,  and 
the  results  are  most  decidedly  superior. 

Do  you  prefer  long  or  short  exposures  ? 

I  always  give  a  full  exposure,  but  as 
the  rapidity  of  plates  varies  so  much,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  I  prefer.  I 
generally  use  a  very  rapid  plate  and  find 
my  exposures  vary  from  half  a  second 
to  ten  minutes,  according  to  the  light 
and  objeCt.  O  course,  I  am  here  re¬ 
ferring  to  out-of-door  subjects,  as 
interiors  may  require  anything  up  to  a 
whole  day.  “  Expose  for  the  shadows  ” 
has  always  been  my  motto,  and  I  see 
no  reason  for  departing  from  it. 

What  time  of  day  are  the  best  effeCts 
■obtained  ? 

As  near  sunset  as  possible.  The 
negative  from  which  the  supplement 
picture  was  taken,  had  ten  minutes’ 
exposure  at  9  p.m.  last  June,  and  I  find 
that  after  sunset  many  beautiful  effeCts 
•can  be  got. 

What  is  your  favourite  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ? 

Landscape  and  river  scenery.  Archi¬ 
tecture  I  find  rather  uninteresting  and 
portraiture  impossible  without  a  studio. 

What  advice  would  you  give  to  a  beginner? 

First,  the  study  of  the  subjeCt  in 
standard  works ;  secondly,  practical 
work  at  home  with  a  small  camera  on 
the  same  objeCt,  to  get  an  idea  of  ex¬ 
posure  and  development  ;  and  thirdly, 
the  study  of  art  works  and  pictures,  and 
the  taking  of  simple  subjects  in  different 
lightings.  Above  all,  I  should  strongly 
advise  the  beginner  to  join  a  photo¬ 
graphic  society  and  study  the  works  of 
the  members,  and  offer  his  own  attempts 
for  criticism.  Also  send  in  to  com¬ 
petitions  in  the  photographic  papers, 


and  do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  do  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  medal,  but  study 
carefully  the  criticisms  on  your  attempts 
and  resolve  to  do  better  another  time. 
If  the  beginner  be  of  a  despondent  turn 
of  mind  I  should  advise  him  to  take  up 
some  other  hobby,  as  there  is  no  study 
that  makes  one  feel  more  despondent  at 
times  than  photography.  But  should 
you  be  of  a  plodding  disposition,  then 
stick  to  it  and  you  will  find  it  a  most 
fascinating  study.  Be  satisfied  at  first 
with  small  pictures,  one  make  of  plate, 
and  one  printing  process,  as  in  the  end 
you  will  find  it  both  more  useful  and 
more  economical.  When  you  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  technical 
working  of  these,  then  study  the  art 
side,  and  try  the  effeCts  of  different  styles 
of  papers  and  plates.  More  artistic 
effeCts  are,  as  a  rule,  got  by  the  use  of 
isochromatic  plates,  but  they  should 
not  be  used  by  a  beginner,  as  the 
amount  of  light  that  they  will  bear  in 
the  dark-room  is  so  limited  that  the 
novice  would  not  know  how  to  manage 
them.  Use  first  a  very  slow  plate  and 
plenty  of  light,  and  then  you  will  after¬ 
wards  be  able  to  manage  rapid  plates 
with  less  light.  Above  all,  do  not  be 
satisfied  with  your  work,  but  always 
resolve  to  do  better,  and  do  not  think 
that  every  photograph  you  take  is  a 
picture. 

Leslie  Selby. 


HINTS  ON  PORTRAIT 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Nellie  Clifford. 

ORTRAIT  photography  with 
amateurs  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
successful.  In  faCt,  it  is  the 
rock  on  which  all  amateurs 
strand,  and  in  consequence  most  of 
them  steer  clear  of  it,  and  perhaps  wisely 
too.  However,  with  the  many  com- 


petitions  carried  on  in ’[various  papers 
nowadays,  if  amateurs  want  to  enter  for 
them,  like  all  other  successful  com¬ 
petitors  they  must  study. 

Now,  most  first-class  amateurs  go  in 
exclusively  for  views,  and  for  those  who 
travel  and  go  about  a  great  deal,  they 
are  most  interesting,  but  a  number  of 
people  who  possess  cameras  live  in 
one  place  ten  months  of  the  year,  and 
having  photographed  all  the  pretty 
places  and  items  of  interest  around 
them,  they  have  to  fall  back  on  portraits, 
and  over  these  they  soon  become  care¬ 
less,  as  the  results  are  often  dis¬ 
appointing. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  portrait,  taken  against  a 
white  background,  and  vignetted  off. 
For  this  go  out  of  doors — amateurs 
have  not  a  studio,  and  the  trouble  is 
repaid  in  the  long  run — saving  a  long 
indoor  exposure,  and  a  flat  black  and 
white  picture. 

Choose  a  place  where  no  sun  will  fall 
on  any  part  of  the  sitter  or  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  commence  operations  by 
seating  him  or  her  on  a  chair,  and 
placing  a  four-fold  screen  covered  with 
a  white  sheet  behind.  An  ordinary 
clothes-horse  will  answer  the  purpose  if 
the  former  is  not  obtainable  ;  but 
common  Chinese  paper  screens  are  now 
sold  for  such  an  absurdly  low  price,  that 
the  amateur  photographer  may  make 
himself  the  possessor  of  one  for  a  few 
shillings,  and  find  it  an  untold  con¬ 
venience  on  many  occasions.  Place 
the  screen  with  the  two  centre  pieces 
diredtly  behind  the  sitter,  and  the  two 
side  wings  coming  round  the  chair, 
thus  I  |.  The  object  of  having 

the  two  side  pieces  in  that  position,  is 
that  the  white  sheet  reflects  the  light  on 
to  the  side  of  face  and  hair.  Now  study 
the  sitter’s  face.  Should  there  be 
many  blemishes  such  as  freckles,  etc., 
(I  only  call  them  blemishes  from  a 
photographic  point  of  view),  be  careful 


not  to  have  the  camera  too  near.  It 
is  better  with  a  very  freckled  subjedt  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  a  “  head  and 
shoulders  ”  portrait  altogether  (of  other 
poses  we  will  speak  further  on).  Avoid 
taking  a  person  full  face,  and  never 
tell  a  sitter  you  are  ready  until  the 
moment  before  you  uncap  the  lens. 
This  is  to  avoid  the  fixed  staring  ex¬ 
pression  that  one  invariably  assumes 
in  gazing  for  half  a  minute  at  one 
objedt. 


Open-air  Portrait. 

Don’t  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get 
in  the  slide.  After  focussing  the  eyes, 
make  the  subjedt  turn  the  head  slowly, 
while  you  look  through  the  lens,  thus 
you  get  the  best  possible  pose.  Unless 
for  some  very  special  reason,  never  take 
a  head  and  shoulders  intended  for 
vignetting  with  the  subjedt  looking 
down.  Always  pose  with  an  objedt, 
and  as  you  cannot  see  what  your 


subjedt  is  looking  down  at,  it  is  un¬ 
meaning,  and  the  eyes  look  as  if  they 
were  closed.  Unless  it  comes  naturally 
to  a  person  do  not  let  the  lips  be  parted, 
and  never  purposely  take  anyone 
laughing,  it  is  allowable  in  a  group,  or 
indeed  in  any  pidture  showing  something 
to  laugh  at  in  addition  to  the  person 
amused,  but  a  vignetted  photo  with  the 
subjedt  laughing  is  never  attractive. 
Develop  with  your  favourite  formula, 
and  when  the  plate  is  thoroughly 
washed  and  dried,  print  slowly  in  a 
shady  window.  Always  have  two 
vignettes  (one  pear  and  one  egg  shaped), 
though  it  often  happens  that  these  will 
not  suit  all  photographs,  in  which  case 
you  must  learn  how  to  cut  a  vignetter 
from  cardboard  to  suit  the  individual 
negative  in  hand.  By  means  of  elastic 
bands  stretch  it  across  the  outside  of 
the  printing  frame,  the  greater  distance 
it  is  from  the  plate,  the  more  gradual  the 
softening.  A  vignetted  photograph 
with  a  hard  visible  outline  has  never  a 
nice  appearance. 

Now  to  speak  of  other  portraits, 
prettily  posed.  In  this  sort  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  remember  and  let  them  be 
portraits.  Don  t  take  in  half  a  garden 
“because  its  pretty.”  You  will  either 
not  do  justice  to  the  view,  or  your 
subjedt,  and  one  will  spoil  the  other. 
Keep  hands  and  feet  well  out  of  the 
foreground,  and  if  possible  give  your 
sitter  something  to  do.  Don’t  have 
people  looking  away  from  what  they 
are  supposed  to  be  doing,  it  has  an  un¬ 
pleasing  and  inartistic  effedt.  Aim  at 
making  a  pidture,  and  above  all  things 
spare  no  time  or  trouble  before  taking 
off  the  cap.  Don’t  have  a  person  in  a 
strained  position  because  you  think  “  it 
will  look  right  in  the  photograph,” 
because  it  won’t  do  so  if  it  does  not 
look  right  to  the  naked  eye.  Lastly,  try 
buying  an  album,  and  keep  it  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  illustration  of  poems, 
songs,  idylls,  etc.,  you  will  be  surprised 
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how  fast  it  will  fill,  and  what  an  interest 
it  will  be  to  yourself  and  friends.  Old 
fashioned  songs  and  ballads  are 
generally  the  prettiest  and  most  fascina¬ 
ting,  illustrated  with  real  charadters 
makes  them  twice  as  interesting.  I 
know  no  song  lends  itself  so  easily  to 
illustrating  as  “  Here’s  to  the  maiden  of 
bashful  fifteen.”  We  have  first  the 
bashful  maiden  coy  and  shy  in  white 
frock  and  sun  bonnet,  on  the  next  page 
the  “  Widow  of  fifty  ” — followed  by 
“the  flaunting  extravagant  queen,” 
haughty  and  disdainful,  and  on  the 
next  page  the  “housewife  that’s  thrifty.” 
Thus  a  whole  album  can  be  filled  with 
charming  portraits  if  a  little  thought 
and  artistic  talent  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subjedL 

Next  month  I  hope  to  write  of  an 
album  of  this  kind — illustrating  with 
photographs  a  well-known  three-verse 
song,  “  The  banks  of  Allan  Water.” 


GELATI  NO-CHLORIDE 
PRINTING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Newman  F.  Horne. 

O  much  has  been  written  and 
said  lately  about  the  use  of 
this  paper,  that  any  further 
remarks  on  the  subjedt  may 
seem  uncalled  for,  but  the  fadt  remains 
that  the  majority  of  prints  produced  on 
“  P.O.P.”  by  beginners  are  not  all  that 
might  be  desired,  and  more  calculated 
to  inspire  wonder  than  admiration  in 
the  minds  of  beholders.  This  being 
so,  the  editor  thinks  that  a  relation  of 
my  experiences  in  this  diredtion  would 
probably  be  of  use  to  some. 

Gelatino-chloride  paper  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  give  slightly  increased  contrast, 
which  makes  it  specially  suitable  for 
negatives  which  are  somewhat  thin. 

As  a  general  rule  printing  should  be 
carried  on  in  the  shade.  If  the  negative 
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is  extremely  thin  and  altogether  lacking 
in  contrast,  a  very  fair  print  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  got  by  printing  under  green 
glass.  Pieces  of  green  glass  of  the 
various  sizes  and  correct  shade  of  colour 
can  now  be  bought  at  most  of  the  large 
dealers.  You  will  find  that  it  takes  a 
very  much  longer  time  than  usual  to  get 
a  print  in  this  way,  but  photographers 
generally  possess,  or  should  do,  a  good 
stock  of  patience.  If  the  negative  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  very  dense  and 
“  harsh,”  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  satis¬ 
factory  proof,  but  printing  in  the  sun 
reduces  the  contrast  somewhat.  If  it 
is  still  too  “  hard  ”  when  printed,  thus 
you  can  “  sun  it  down,”  i.e.,  expose  the 
whole  of  the  print  to  diffused  light  for 
a  few  minutes.  Of  course,  the  light 
affedts  the  whole  of  the  print,  but  as  the 
effedt  is  seen  most  on  the  high-lights,  it 
often  improves  the  result  considerably. 

In  purchasing  your  paper  I  should 
advise  you  to  get  the  packets  of  cut 
pieces.  For  those  who  work  quarter  or 
half-plate,  the  most  economical  size  to 
get  is  6  X  4J  inches.  This  gives  \  inch 
margin  all  round  on  a  half-plate  and  by 
cutting  exaCtly  in  half  we  get  3  x  4J, 
which  is  just  right  for  quarter-plate 
printing. 

The  paper  keeps  well  without  any 
very  special  precautions,  but  unless 
you  use  a  packet  up  in  a  moderate  time 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  envelope  wrapped 
in  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  waxed 
paper. 

Having  dusted  the  negative,  the  paper 
is  placed  in  contaCt  in  the  usual  way  ; 
a  piece  of  stout  blotting  paper  the  full 
size  of  the  negative  is  put  behind  this, 
and  then  the  back  of  the  printing-frame 
replaced.  The  blotting  paper  is  not 
only  to  ensure  even  contaCt,  but  also, 
in  a  measure,  to  keep  the  air  from 
aCting  on  the  paper  round  the  edge  and 
through  the  join  in  the  back  of  the 
frame,  when  printing  takes  a  long  time 
in  dull  weather. 


Now,  having  put  out  all  our  frames 
let  us  see  to  the  necessary  solutions. 

The  formula  for  the  toning  bath 
stands  thus  : — 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium. .  30  grains 


Chloride  of  gold  .  2  „ 

Water .  32  ounces 


Sufficient  to  tone  1  sheet  of  paper  =16 
prints  6  x  4J. 

This  is  the  ordinary  bath  for  Ilford 
P.O.P.  only  it  has  double  the  usual 
quantity  of  water. 

Chloride  of  gold  is  sold  in  small  glass 
tubes  or  bulbs  containing  15  grains. 

As  it  would  be  very  awkward  to  weigh 
out  one  grain  or  so  at  a  time,  it  is 
usual  to  keep  the  gold  in  a  solution  of 
a  definite  strength,  a  convenient  one 
being  one  grain  in  two  fluid  drachms. 

To  make  this,  get  a  four  ounce 
stoppered  bottle,  wash  it  thoroughly, 
then  take  it  to  the  nearest  chemist  and 
ask  him  to  put  30  fluid  drachms  of 
distilled  water  therein. 

Some  may  think  it  unnecessary  to 
have  it  distilled,  but  after  having  had  to 
pour  the  contents  of  a  fresh  tube  of  gold 
down  the  sink  through  using  ordinary 
tap  water,  I  do  not  begrudge  the  penny 
I  usually  pay  for  the  purer  article. 

Now,  take  the  tube  and  wet  the  label 
so  as  to  get  every  particle  of  it  off. 
Having  done  this,  fold  the  tube  in  a 
clean  sheet  of  notepaper  and  tap  with  a 
hammer  to  break  it  up.  Then  transfer 
all  of  it,  broken  glass  as  well,  to  the 
bottle  of  distilled  water. 

If  you  have  not  made  any  mistake 
you  will  now  have  a  solution  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  colour,  every  drachm 
of  which  will  contain  half  a  grain  of 
chloride  of  gold. 

The  sulphocyanide  should  also  be 
kept  in  solution,  not  that  it  is  so 
precious  or  minute  in  quantity  as  the 
gold,  but  because  it  is  very  deliquescent, 
i.e.,  it  quickly  “  goes  wet  ”  if  exposed  to 
the  air  and  is  then  difficult  tc  weigh 
with  any  certainty. 


An  ounce  of  this  as  purchased  con¬ 
tains,  or  should  contain,  437^  grains ; 
so  that  if  we  add  14^  ounces  of  water 
we  shall  get  a  solution  of  practically  30 
grains  to  the  ounce. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  we  have  got 
eight  6  x  4J  prints  to  tone.  These  equal 
half  a  sheet  of  paper,  for  which  we  re¬ 
quire  one  grain  of  gold  and  15  grains  of 
sulphocyanide  in  16  ounces  of  water. 

Having  our  stock  solutions  prepared 
as  described,  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
make  up  a  bath  with  these  quantities, 
but  like  a  good  many  more  simple  things, 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of 
doing  it. 

Take  15-J-  ounces  of  water  ;  to  this 
add  half  an  ounce  (15  grains)  of  the 
sulphocyanide  solution,  mix  well,  and 
then  add,  gradually,  two  drachms  (1 
grain)  of  the  gold.  On  the  addition  of 
the  latter,  the  solution  will  turn  a 
reddish  colour,  which,  however,  quickly 
disappears.  Always  add  the  gold  last. 

The  bath  can  be  used  as  soon  as 
colourless,  but  it  works  better  if  about 
twelve  hours  old  ;  it  is,  therefore,  as  well 
to  make  it  up  overnight  when  going  to 
tone  next  day.  It  will,  I  believe,  keep 
for  a  long  time  while  unused,  so  that  no 
harm  is  done  if  it  is  mixed  and  not  used 
just  when  intended. 

The  fixing  bath  must  not  be  too 
strong  ;  about  two  ounces  of  “  hypo  ”  to 
20  ounces  of  water.  A  stronger  solu¬ 
tion  not  only  changes  the  colour  of  the 
print  more,  thus  increasing  the  difficulty 
of  judging  what  the  “tone”  will 
eventually  be,  but  I  think  it  also  has  a 
tendency  to  eat  away  some  of  the  more 
delicate  details  in  the  high-lights.  Never 
use  the  same  fixing  solution  a  second 
time  ;  “  hypo  ”  is  very  cheap. 

Presuming  that  we  have  our  prints 
(which  need  not  be  much  over-printed, 
as  the  loss  is  but  slight),  we  are  ready 
to  proceed. 

First  of  all,  however,  a  word  as  to 
dishes.  I  suppose  the  using  of  the  same 


dish  indiscriminately  for  different 
solutions  without  proper  cleansing  is 
responsible  for  a  very  large  percentage 
of  amateurs’  failures. 

Now,  as  the  slightest  trace  of  “  hypo” 
coming  in  contacft  with  the  prints, 
previous  to  the  adtual  fixing,  is  bound 
to  result  in  ineradicable  stains,  it 
behoves  us  to  be  very  careful  that  such 
does  not  occur. 

It  is  true  that  good  dishes  of  fair  size 
are  somewhat  expensive,  but  the  regu¬ 
lation  porcelain  article  is  not  at  all 
essential,  although  I  should  advise  you 
to  get  one  for  toning  in  if  possible.  A 
dish  of  moderate  depth,  12x10  or 
15x12,  will  be  found  very  convenient, 
as  this  will  take  four  prints  6  x  4|-  with¬ 
out  overlapping,  or  eight  if  they  are 
placed  back  to  back. 

F'or  fixing  and  washing,  however,  the 
ordinary  square  pie  dishes  will  do  ex¬ 
cellently,  especially  if  the  bottom  is  as 
large  as  the  prints. 

First  of  all  pour  out  the  toning  bath, 
then  as  far  away  on  the  table  as  you  like 
put  the  fixing  solution. 

Now  wash  your  hands,  and  taking 
the  prints  and  a  clean  dish  to  the 
scullery,  fill  the  dish  with  water.  Then 
one  at  a  time,  immerse  the  prints  face 
downwards. 

Do  this  pretty  quickl)'  and  at  once 
pour  off  the  water  and  fill  up  again. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  prints 
are  deft  in  the  first  washing  water  more 
than  a  few  moments,  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  (which  quickly  dissolves  out  and 
causes  the  milkiness  seen  in  the  water), 
will  combine  with  the  gelatine  and 
cause  yellowness  of  the  “  high-lights  ” 
in  the  prints. 

Do  not  hurry  over  this  washing  ;  15 
minutes  is  not  a  bit  too  long,  during 
which  the  water  should  be  changed  six 
or  eight  times.  If  the  prints  are  not 
thoroughly  washed  some  free  silver  and 
perhaps  acid  (of  which  most  gelatino- 
chioride  papers  contain  more  or  less) 


may  be  carried  into  the  toning  bath, 
which  would  render  that  process  difficult 
and  uncertain. 

The  prints  are  now  placed  in  the 
toning  bath  and  turned  over  and  over 
frequently.  If  this  is  not  done,  you  will 
probably  find  the  toning  irregular. 

Further  back  I  wrote,  “  pour  out  the 
toning  bath,”  meaning  the  whole  16 
ounces  necessary  for  the  eight  6  X  4J 
prints  we  are  about  to  tone.  This  is  all 
right  if  your  dish  is  large  enough  to  take 
all  the  prints  at  once,  but  supposing  it 
is  not  and  you  can  only  tone,  say  four 
at  once,  it  is  better  to  pour  out  half  and 
tone  the  first  four,  then  throw  that  away 
and  do  the  others  in  the  remaining 
eight  ounces. 

The  point  is,  that  if  you  use  the  whole 
of  the  bath  and  only  put  in  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  the  first  few  will  take 
up  more  than  their  share  of  the  gold. 
As,  however,  we  have  got  two  ounces  of 
solution  for  each  6  x  \\  print,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  easy  to  tone  a  single  print,  if  need 
be,  in  its  proper  portion.  We  are, 
therefore,  not  obliged  to  use  a  toning 
bath  a  second  time,  which  at  once  re¬ 
moves  from  our  path  all  difficulties  as 
to  keeping  after  use. 

At  this  time  of  year  Ilford  P.O.P. 
usually  takes  about  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  to  tone  to  what  is,  when  fixed 
and  dry,  a  rich  warm  brown,  the  colour 
I  myself  prefer  for  most  prints.  It 
will  be  found  that  with  the  bath  diluted 
as  I  have  suggested,  warm  browns  can 
easily  be  got  without  double  tones. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  in  words  how 
a  print  should  look  when  toned  ;  but  I 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  overtone 
to  the  extent  that  is  usually  stated.  I 
should  advise  you  to  cut  one  print  into 
four  pieces,  and  placing  them  in  two 
ounces  of  the  toning  bath,  withdraw 
one  piece  at  the  end  of  5,  10,  15,  and 
20  minutes.  By  again  cutting  these  in 
half  and  fixing  one  piece  of  each  and 
comparing  with  that  toned,  but  not 


fixed,  you  will  get  a  better  idea  of  how 
far  to  carry  toning  than  I  could  give 
you  in  a  page  of  written  description. 

As  each  print  is  toned  place  it  in  a 
dish  of  clean  water,  moving  it  about  for 
the  first  few  moments.  Do  not  just 
drop  it  in  and  leave  it,  or  the  solution 
which  it  has  absorbed  will  carry  the 
toning  atftion  beyond  what  was  in¬ 
tended. 

When  all  the  prints  are  toned  wash 
them  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water 
for  five  minutes,  and  they  are  ready  for 
fixing. 

Always  use  plenty  of  fixing  solution  ; 
as  I  said  before,  “  hypo  ”  is  cheap,  and 
it  is  much  easier  to  fix  them  properly 
in  a  dish  well  filled.  Now  it  will  not  do 
to  merely  put  the  prints  in  and  leave 
them  to  get  fixed  as  best  they  can. 
They  must  be  kept  on  the  move,  the 
same  as  in  toning,  constantly  turned 
over  and  over  so  that  the  solution  has 
free  access  to  each  one.  If  you  have  a 
large  number  to  fix,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  two  dishes  full  of  solution  and  pass 
them  one  at  a  time  from  one  dish  to 
the  other.  Fix  for  at  least  'fifteen 
minutes,  twenty  will  do  no  harm. 

A  prinf  that  is  a  little  too  deep  may 
be  withdrawn  from  the  toning  bath 
sooner  than  usual  and  left  in  the  fixing 
for  thirty  minutes  or  more. 

Fixing  done,  the  solution  is  poured 
away  and  the  dish  filled  up  with  water. 
The  next  job  is  to  get  all  the  “  hypo  ” 
out  of  the  prints. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  like 
plain  water  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Hypo-eliminators  (so-called)  may  be 
all  right,  but  I  prefer  to  rely  on  water. 
The  best  manner  of  doing  it  depends  a 
great  deal  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  work,  but  perhaps  the  most 
simple  and  effectual  way  for  a  small 
number  of  prints  is  as  follows  : — 

Wash  them  in  the  fixing  dish  under 
the  tap  three  or  four  times.  Then  filling 
a  clean  dish  with  water,  take  the  prints 


and  lay  them  one  at  a  time,  face  down¬ 
wards,  on  a  clean  sheet  of  glass  slightly 
raised  at  one  end. 

Pass  a  squeegee  gently  over  the  back 
of  each  one  a  few  times  ;  this  forces  out 
most  of  the  water,  which  carries  a  good 
deal  of  the  hypo  with  it.  As  each  one 
is  done  place  it  in  the  dish  of  clean 
water.  After  about  ten  minutes,  throw 
that  away,  full  up  with  fresh  and  repeat 
the  squeegeeing.  If  this  is  done  eight 
or  ten  times  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes 
or  so,  it  will  practically  free  the  prints 
from  hypo. 

They  can  now  be  pinned  to  the  front 
of  a  shelf,  or  laid  face  upwards  on 
blotting  paper,  and  allowed  to  dry 
naturally.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
no  dust  settles  on  the  wet  gelatine 
surface. 

When  dry  they  are  ready  for  finishing 
and  mounting  in  whatever  style  you 
most  prefer. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  perhaps 
think  that  1  have  been  unnecessarily 
profuse  with  regard  to  detail,  but  I  feel 
sure  it  is  in  these  minor  matters  that 
beginners  go  wrong.  They  may  under¬ 
stand  the  broad  outlines  of  a  process 
well  enough,  but  when  it  comes  to 
practice,  numerous  petty  troubles  crop 
up,  for  advice  upon  which  they  fre¬ 
quently  search  in  vain  in  the  ordinary 
text  books. 


BACKGROUNDS  FOR 
AMATEURS. 

Nota  Bene. 

(concluded). 

ANY  of  my  readers  must  have 
often  noticed  the  beautiful 
soft  cloud  effeCts  in  the  three- 
quarter  length  figures  and 
large  busts  of  the  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  ;  this  is  deservedly  a  very 
popular  and  effective  background,  and 
owes  its  long  run  to  its  very  great 


merits  artistically.  We  will  next  paint 
one  of  these  grounds,  but  before  doing 
so  we  must  arrange  our  tints. 

By  reference  to  fig.  i,  the  reader  will 
find  in  outline  a  suitable  disposition  for 
a  clouded  background.  Of  course,  the 
forms  may  be  altered  to  suit  one’s  own 
fancy,  but  in  practice,  fig.  i,  if  carried 
out  as  directed,  will  give  first-class 
results. 

We  must  first  note  the  space  above 
the  cloudings,  marked  i,  is  to  be  pure 


white,  or  nearly  so.  Next  we  have  the 
first  range  of  clouds,  in  the  diagram 
numbered  2,  these  must  be  slightly 
darker  than  the  space  1,  but  very  little 
darker  indeed  ;  too  much  contrast  be¬ 
tween  1  and  2  will  result  in  a  very  harsh 
result.  Next,  space  3  or  the  second 
range  of  clouds  must  be  thought  of ; 
these  must  again  be  darker  than  the 
range  of  clouds  marked  2,  and  the  con¬ 
trast  between  3  and  2  may  be  more 
marked  than  between  1  and  2.  Like- 


wise,  space  4  must  in  its  turn  be  darker 
than  space  3,  and  the  contrast  again 
increased,  as  was  the  case  in  spaces  3 
and  2.  It  will  easily  be  seen  the  ground 
is  very  light  at  the  top,  and  runs  to 
medium  or  dark  at  the  bottom,  depend¬ 
ing,  of  course,  at  the  effeCt  aimed  at. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  strong  contrast 
is  needed  to  get  a  good  result,  for,  on 
the  contrary,  many  very  beautiful 
clouded  backgrounds  are  painted  with 
very  little  contrast  indeed. 

Four  tints  will  be  needed  to  produce 
the  clouded  background  indicated  by 
fig.  1.  Take  four  pots,  and  in  each  of 
them  pour  a  little  white,  putting  one 
aside  for  the  lightest  tint,  add  a  little 
black  to  the  second,  a  little  more,  pro¬ 
portionately,  to  the  third,  and  the  same 
with  the  fourth  ;  thoroughly  mix  the 
contents  of  the  four  vessels,  and  test 
them  on  a  piece  of  paper,  altering  until 
satisfactory,  and  bearing  in  mind  what 
has  been  said  before  regarding  the 
relative  contrasts. 

Assuming  the  colours,  canvas,  and  all 
other  materials  are  ready,  lightly  mark 
out  the  forms  shown  in  fig.  1,  taking 
care  the  range  of  clouds  marked  2  are 
about  the  average  height  of  a  person’s 
shoulders.  Wet  the  canvas  behind  and 
lay  in  the  lightest  tint  1,  taking  it  to  its 
proper  boundaries,  as  on  this,  of  course, 
will  depend  the  contour  of  the  next 
range  of  cloudings ;  now  take  the 
second  lightest  tint  and  lay  over  the 
space  2,  getting  the  clouds  as  free  and 
correct  in  shape  as  possible.  Next  take 
a  clean  dry  brush  and  soften  away  one 
tint  into  the  other,  minding  to  retain 
the  cloud  formation  ;  space  3  must  now 
be  filled  in  with  the  tint  mixed  for  it, 
keeping  it  within  its  correCt  boundaries, 
and  the  edge  or  juncture  of  2  and  3 
nicely  softened  away  as  before ;  this 
done,  lay  in  space  4,  treating  it  exactly 
as  the  foregoing,  and  as  the  bottom  of 
the  ground  is  approached  a  little  darker 
colour  may  be  added — very  little — and 


blended  with  the  tint  on  this  space 
imperceptibly  and  without  any  definite 
clouding. 

The  instructions  having  been  followed 
the  work  must  be  allowed  to  dry 
without  any  more  touching  of  any  kind. 
When  wet  it  will  doubtless  look  a  very 
disheartening  mess ;  however,  leave  it 
alone  until  dry  and  if  the  instructions 
given  have  been  carried  out  the  result 
will  be  most  gratifying. 


Fig.  2. 

It  will  be  well  to  attempt  the  exterior 
(fig.  2)  next.  Prepare  about  five 
different  tints,  the  lightest  nearly  white, 
but  not  quite  white,  and  the  darkest 
not  black,  or  too  dark  to  show  when 
side  by  side  with  black  ;  this  tint  must 
allow  black  markings  on  it  to  show 
nicely  and  distinctly,  but  with  not 
sufficient  contrast  to  produce  harshness. 
The  three  intermediate  tints  must  be 
carefully  mixed,  graduating  from  a  little 


i  go 


darker  than  the  lightest,  to  one  a  little 
lighter  than  the  darkest  just  described  ; 
if  the  instructions  have  been  carried 
out  we  shall  have  now  a  scale  of  five 
tints  running  gradually  from  light  to 
dark.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  also 
pure  white  and  black  ;  these  last  two 
must  be  used  very  cautiously  and  only 
in  small  quantities. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  tints  we 
have  just  mixed  will  be  named  as 
follows  : — No.  i  (the  palest),  light  tint ; 


Fig.  3. 


No.  2,  light  half  tint  ;  No.  3,  middle 
tint  ;  No.  4,  dark  half  tint  ;  No.  5, 
shadow  tint. 

Draw  the  general  outline  of  the 
design  on  the  canvas,  and  all  being 
ready  lay  in  the  sky  with  light  half  tint, 
adding  a  little  half  tint  as  you  approach 
the  horizon,  the  light  clouds  lay  in  with 
light  tint,  and  the  shadow  side  will  need 
a  thrice  of  the  middle  tint.  If  the  work 
should  not  look  soft  use  a  dry  brush  as 
a  softener,  but  if  possible  avoid  this  as 


the  best  work  is  done  without  it  ;  now 
rapidly  with  shadow  tint  lay  in  the 
shadow  of  the  foliage,  keeping  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  general  outlines,  and 
soften  against  the  sky  with  leaves  or 
markings  of  the  intermediate  tints  in 
some  places,  let  the  shadow  fall  against 
the  sky  strongly  and  in  others  almost 
imperceptibly  by  working  on  it  with 
iighter  tones  ;  the  light  portion  of  the 
foliage  comes  next  the  general  tone  if 
this  will  be  the  medium  tint,  and  the 
highest  lights  of  light  half  tint,  bearing 
in  mind  the  texture  you  are  endeavouring 
to  imitate,  the  distant  hill  lay  in  with 
light  half  tint  very  softly  against  the 
sky,  and  the  distant  shore  line  keeps 
very  quiet  ;  the  water  lay  in  with  light 
tint  in  the  extreme  distance,  adding  a 
little  light  half  tint  as  it  approaches  ; 
now  boldly  lay  in  the  foliage  on  the 
left  hand  middle  distance,  using  middle 
tint  for  the  general  tone,  for  the  lights 
light  half  tint,  and  for  the  shadows  dark 
half  tint  ;  the  tone  of  the  grass  bank 
will  be  lighter  than  the  trees,  say, 
generally,  light  half  tint  ;  the  rushes  at 
the  near  edge  a  little  darker,  paint  the 
reflections  of  the  rushes  a  trace  darker 
than  the  originals,  and  blend  nicely 
with  the  water  in  the  immediate  fore¬ 
ground,  which  will  be  light  tint  ;  now 
carry  down  the  foreground,  where  we 
left  off  at  the  foliage,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  scene,  ever  bearing  in  mind  to  avoid 
detail ;  the  lay  in  will  be  completed  by 
adding  or  painting  over  the  colour 
already  laid,  the  old  rails,  the  tree 
trunk,  and  anything  very  marked  in 
character. 

Do  not  work  in  the  heat  of  the  day ; 
choose  a  cool  time  and  work  rapidly. 

When  quite  dry  the  minor  details  may 
be  added,  taking  care  to  allow  for  the 
drying  up  of  the  colour  and  avoiding 
all  harshness. 

The  useful  interior  given  in  fig.  3 
will  present  no  difficulties  if  the  fore¬ 
going  has  been  carefully  read  and  care- 
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fully  attempted.  Reading  alone  will 
not  do  it,  and  the  golden  rule  is,  broad 
effects  and  as  little  detail  as  possible  ; 
when  detail  occurs  rather  let  it  be  too 
quick  than  the  reverse. 

A  short  paper  on  “  Home-made 
Accessories  ”  will  appear  soon,  perhaps 
at  once,  and  if  taken  in  conjunction 
with  these  hints  on  background 
painting,  many  beautiful  and  cheaply- 
made  accessories  will  be  the  outcome 
of  this  most  interesting  work. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

G.  L.  Addenbrooke. 

US  the  season  of  the  year  when 
most  out-door  work  is  done 
is  now  approaching,  a  few  re¬ 
flections  on  the  subjeCt  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

Firstly,  we  will  begin  by  saying  that 
not  enough  care  is  usually  bestowed  in 
selecting  plates  for  landscape  work, 
which  in  some  aspects  is  more  trying 
and  presents  more  conditions  which 
should  be  satisfied,  if  equal  results  are 
to  be  attained,  than  portraiture  does. 
In  the  studio,  an  even  well  diffused  light 
strengthened  in  one  direction  pervades 
everything,  the  background  is  of  a  low 
tone,  and  the  highest  points  of  light  will 
be  the  reflections  in  the  eyes,  the  collar, 
cuffs,  and  linen  of  the  subjeCt.  From 
these  maxima  the  tones  gradually  fall 
until  in  the  folds  of  a  dark  dress  or  coat 
almost  total  darkness  is  attained.  This 
scale  of  tone  has  to  be  represented  in  a 
print,  the  highest  light  in  which  consists 
of  glazed  white  paper,  and  the  deepest 
shade  the  rich  brown  tone  of  the  silver 
from  the  surface  of  which  however  a 
good  deal  of  light  is  still  reflected. 
Thus  even  in  portraiture  it  is  not 
possible  to  secure  quite  all  the  range  of 


tones  which  exist  in  nature,  even  if  the 
negative  were  capable  of  giving  them. 

In  a  landscape,  as  a  rule,  the  scale  of 
tones  is  much  wider,  ranging  up  from 
pure  black  as  in  portraiture,  to  bright 
sky  and  light  coloured  objeCts,  or 
objeCts  with  smooth  surfaces  reflecting 
the  sun’s  light,  which  will  be  several 
times  as  bright  as  the  brightest  of  white 
paper  looked  at  in  diffused  light  as 
prints  are  always  viewed.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  more  difficult  set  of  con¬ 
ditions  to  meet  than  in  portraiture  if 
truth  to  nature  is  aimed  at,  conditions 
which  in  a  print  it  is  impossible  to 
satisfy. 

Now,  the  feeling  of  exhilaration  and 
pleasure  derived  from  looking  at  a  well 
illuminated  landscape  arises  in  a  large 
measure  from  this  wide  range  of  tones 
which  we  are  unable  to  reproduce  fully 
in  the  print,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a 
very  important  question  to  decide  what 
portion  of  the  tones  it  is  best  to  repro¬ 
duce  most  accurately,  and  also  to  find  a 
plate  in  which  none  of  those  tones  which 
are  capable  of  being  reproduced  in  the 
print  should  be  lost  in  the  negative, 
that  is,  one  having  plenty  of  gradation. 

These  faCts  explain  why  a  view  taken 
on  a  dull  day  frequently  looks  as  bright 
and  as  full  of  tone  as  one  taken  with  the 
sun  shining,  it  is  because  even  then  the 
range  of  tone  in  nature  is  greater  than 
the  range  of  tone  obtainable  in  the 
photograph. 

Owing  to  this  short  scale  of  gradation 
in  the  photograph  as  compared  with 
nature  in  taking  views  a  levelling  up 
and  down  process  must  take  place,  that 
is,  all  the  lights  above  a  certain  bright¬ 
ness  will  be  represented  by  a  pure 
white,  and  all  the  shades  below  a  certain 
depth  by  pure  black,  a  space  of  bare 
glass  in  the  negative  corresponding  with 
the  lowest  tone  we  can  get  in  a  print. 
With  a  good  plate  we  can  reproduce  the 
scale  of  tones  with  some  approach  to 
accuracy  between  certain  limits,  the 
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selection  of  these  limits  rests  with  the 
photographer  in  each  case  and  has 
great  influence  in  determining  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  negative. 

One  unfortunate  result  of  the  levelling 
up  and  down  of  the  tones  is  that  the 
details  of  clouds  which  are  of  so  much 
consequence  piCtorially,  especially  in 
open  landscape  where  there  is  a  large 
range  of  sky,  are  obliterated.  To  remedy 
this  the  skies  are  usually  printed  in, 
frequently  with  very  disastrous  effeCts, 
because  on  the  one  hand  they  are 
seldom  lighted  from  the  same  direction 
as  the  light  comes  on  the  view  ;  and 
secondly,  because  they  are  usually 
printed  in  too  dark  and  so  throw  out 
the  tones  of  the  landscape.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  photography  do  not  allow  of 
the  clouds  and  landscape  being  repro¬ 
duced  properly  at  once,  if  we  reproduce 
the  landscape  as  nearly  as  we  can  then 
the  clouds  must  be  sacrificed,  and  the 
happiest  efifeCt  will  be  produced  if  they 
are  allowed  merely  to  suggest  them¬ 
selves  so  as  just  to  break  up  and  tone 
down  the  large  blank  surface  repre¬ 
senting  the  sky.  With  the  best  makes 
of  gelatine  plates  now  it  will  often  be 
found,  at  any  rate  in  negatives  of  open 
landscape,  that  although  the  sky  is 
dense  enough  to  prevent  the  print  from 
darkening  in  the  sky  before  the  shadows 
are  fully  darkened,  yet  that  buried  in 
this  dark  sky  the  outlines  of  the  natural 
clouds  can  be  perceived.  If  they  can 
be,  then  a  mask  should  be  cut  to  cover 
the  landscape,  and  the  clouds  can  be 
printed  in  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  if 
this  takes  too  long,  often  enough  indi¬ 
cation  will  be  furnished  of  the  clouds 
and  their  lighting  to  enable  a  cloud 
negative  to  be  sketched  with  a  stump. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  angle  of  view 
embraced  by  the  plate,  with  different 
lenses.  It  will  usually  be  found  that 
for  general  views  of  mountainous  or 
hilly  country  in  which  the  general  con¬ 
tour  of  the  surface  has  to  be  reproduced 


a  moderately  wide-angle  lens  will  be 
necessary,  because  a  cliff,  hill,  or 
mountain  seldom  owes  the  impression 
it  makes  on  us  to  itself  alone,  but  to  the 
relation  which  it  bears  to  its  surround¬ 
ings,  which  must  therefore  be  equally 
included  in  the  view.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  close  views  containing  trees, 
buildings,  etc.,  the  conditions  are  fre¬ 
quently  altered  ;  it  is  seldom  that  a 
wide  general  view  is  altogether  harmo¬ 
nious,  and  it  will  be  found  much  more 
easy  to  secure  pleasant  pictures  by 
using  a  lens  of  longer  focus,  so  as  to 
include  but  little  more  than  the  aCtual 
objeCts  which  it  is  wished  to  take.  By 
so  proceeding,  there  are  fewer  objects 
to  deal  with,  it  is  easier  to  find  a  point 
of  view  from  which  they  will  appear 
picturesquely  placed  in  respedt  to  each 
other,  and  their  prominence  and  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  picture  will  not  be  reduced 
by  anything  extraneous. 

It  is  always  well  to  remember,  too, 
that  the  proper  place  to  view  a  picture 
or  photograph  from  is  the  point  of  sight, 
this  is  the  one  position  on  looking  from 
which  at  the  picture  all  the  lines  appear 
to  fall  in  their  proper  places  and  to  be 
in  the  right  perspective  ;  it  is  from  this 
point  that  the  most  stereoscopic  effeCt 
is  obtainable,  and  the  view  stands  out 
best.  Now  in  a  photograph,  the  point 
of  sight  is  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens, 
and,  therefore,  if  we  wish  to  see  a 
photograph  under  the  best  conditions, 
we  must  put  our  eye  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  print  that  the  centre  of 
the  lens  was  from  the  sensitive  plate 
when  the  view  was  taken.  The  nearest 
distance  at  which  the  ordinary  eye  can 
see  plainly  is  about  ten  inches,  conse¬ 
quently  if  views  are  taken  with  a  lens  of 
much  shorter  focus  than  this  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  see  them  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  except  with  the 
help  of  a  magnifier,  and  they  will  always 
have  the  appearance  of  being  on  a  small 
scale.  On  the  other  hand,  great  focal 


length  is  undesirable,  because  if  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  is  more  than 
double  the  length  of  the  picture,  the 
picture  begins  to  look  as  if  it  were  a 
slice  cut  out  of  a  larger  one.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  taken  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  employ  lenses  whose 
local  length  is  less  than  the  length  of 
the  plate  they  are  used  with,  nor  more 
than  double  the  length  ;  a  set  of  three 
lenses  will  cover  this  range  for  most 
ordinary  requirements. 

There  is  another  question  to  which 
sufficient  attention  is  hardly  devoted. 
When  choosing  a  stand,  great  pains  are 
usually  bestowed  on  ascertaining  that  it 
is  thoroughly  rigid,  and  on  selecting  a 
pattern  which  is  strong  and  at  the  same 
time  light  and  portable,  all  most  im¬ 
portant  requirements,  to  which  another 
must  be  added,  namely,  the  height  to 
which  it  will  raise  the  camera  when 
used  in  an  ordinary  manner.  The  usual 
position  for  looking  at  landscapes,  is 
standing  ;  if  a  view  is  carefully  looked 
at  from  this  position  so  as  to  get  a  clear 
idea  of  how  the  lines  run,  and  the 
general  effeCt,  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  alteration  will  appear  to  take 
place  if  the  observer  gradually  sinks 
into  a  sitting  posture. 

Consequently,  it  is  clear  that  to  re¬ 
produce  views  most  truthfully  the  lens 
should  be  at  the  same  height  as  the  eye 
of  the  photographer,  and  not  a  good 
deal  lower  as  it  generally  is.  Besides 
the  advantage  of  greater  truthfulness, 
there  are  others  which  are  obtained  by 
a  tall  stand,  with  it  the  eye  will  come 
just  opposite  the  centre  of  the  focussing 
screen  when  standing  upright,  which  is 
a  very  comfortable  and  easy  position  for 
observing  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass,  and  much  less  tiresome  than 
having  to  stoop  down.  Again,  with  the 
tall  stand  so  much  of  the  near  fore¬ 
ground  does  not  come  in  the  picfture, 
and  consequently  it  is  not  so  obtrusive 
as  in  pictures  taken  from  a  lower  stand- 
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point,  little  obstacles  which  may  have 
a  disturbing  effeCt  are  seen  over,  while 
the  proportion  of  space  on  the  ground 
glass  occupied  by  the  middle  distance 
is  increased,  a  considerable  gain 
piCtorially. 


CLEANLINESS. 

H.J.L.  J.  Masse. 

T  is  always  said  that  cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  in  all  photographic 
operations  cleanliness  is  a 
most  important  faCtor  in  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  necessary  for  the  production  of  a 
first-class  negative  or  print.  Most 
beginners,  misled  probably  by  the  cheap 
sets  of  apparatus  which  contain  perhaps 
a  couple  of  dishes  for  all  purposes, 
imagine  that  it  does  not  matter  what 
solutions  are  used  in  which  dish,  and 
for  the  most  part  they,  being  ignorant 
of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
solutions  employed,  use  the  dishes  in¬ 
discriminately  after  a  hasty  rinse 
under  the  tap.  Other  workers,  and 
writers  too  for  that  matter,  insist  that 
for  each  different  solution  there  should 
be  a  different  dish  or  vessel,  marked  or 
labelled  distinctively.  Theoretically 
this  may  be  quite  right,  but  whether  all 
workers  adhere  to  the  rule  is  open  to 
doubt,  and  to  the  breaking  of  the  rule 
many  stains  and  defeCts  in  prints 
especially  are  due.  A  middle  course  is 
open  and  that  is  to  keep  all  dishes  so 
scrupulously  clean  that  they  could  be 
used  interchangeably  if  required. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  objection 
to  using  the  same  dish  for  developing 
when  quinol,  eikonogen,  metol,  amidol, 
rodinal  alone  or  in  combination  are  the 
reducing  agents. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
using  the  same  dish  that  is  used  for 
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fixing  plates  (or  prints)  for  the  com¬ 
bined  toning  and  fixing  bath.  Pyro  is 
very  apt  to  make  stains  that  are  very 
difficult  to  remove  from  dishes,  and  so 
too  is  ferrous  oxalate.  In  the  case  of 
these  two  developers  separate  dishes 
will  be  found  advisable,  unless  special 
attention  in  the  cleaning  of  the  dishes  is 
made  a  point  of  etiquette.  When  once 
hypo  has  got  beneath  the  glazed  surface 
of  a  porcelain  dish,  it  will  be  well  to 
keep  it  for  processes  with  hypo  in  their 
composition. 


©Ill*  Survey- 

Items  of  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

We  note  the  formation  of  another  new  society 
for  the  southern  district  of  Liverpool,  which 
promises  to  be  very  successful,  as  its  doors  are 
open  to  all  interested  in  photography,  besides 
embracing  a  literary  and  musical  section,  as  a 
feature  will  be  its  series  of  concerts  and  lantern 
lectures.  The  hon.  sec.  is  Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Cassell, 
29,  Newstead  Road,  who  will  be  pleased  to  afford 
every  information  to  ladies  and  gentlemen 
desirous  of  membership. 

A  Great  International  Prize  Competition  and 
Summer  Photographic  Exhibition  will  be  held  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  from  June  29th  to 
July  6th  next.  There  will  be  a  series  of  com¬ 
petitions  for  amateurs  only  who  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  gained  medals  or  prizes  at  a  photographic 
exhibition.  The  classes  in  this  are — Landscape, 
marine,  portraiture,  architecture,  holiday  work 
(set  of  six),  snap-shots  (set  of  six).  Prospectuses, 
etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  W.  D.  Welford,  59  and 
60,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

“  It  is  curious  how  all  savages  dread  the  camera. 
It  does  not  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  the 
experiment  is  tried,  the  photographer’s  experience 
is  just  the  same.  An  enterprising  proprietor  of 
an  illustrated  paper  recently  wanted  some  photo¬ 
graphs  of  North  American  Indians,  and  sent  a 
journalistic  photographer  to  the  West  for  that 
purpose.  He  succeeded  in  some  instances,  but  in 
others  he  totally  failed.  He  was  particularly 
anxious  to  get  the  portrait  of  a  handsome  Ute, 
and  to  persuade  him  to  sit,  showed  him  the 
picture  of  a  Navajo.  ‘  What  do  you  want  my 
picture  for?’  asked  the  Ute.  ‘We  want  some 
Ute  pictures  to  show  with  the  pictures  of  the 
Navajo  and  the  white  man.’  ‘  That’s  well  enough 
for  the  Navajo  and  the  white  man,  but  it’s  bad 
medicine  for  us  As  soon  as  a  Ute  has  his  picture 


taken  he  gets  ill  and  dies.  We  do  not  want  that 
machine  in  our  country.’  So  saying  he  gave  the 
camera  a  vigorous  kick,  effectually  ruining  it.” 
Photographic  News. 

A  “New'”  Moon.  —  Photography  has  done 
wonders  for  the  advancement  of  astronomy,  but 
an  original  application  is  reported  by  Sir  Robert 
Ball.  One  evening,  says  a  contemporary,  Sir 
Robert  saw  a  peripatetic  exhibitor  inviting  the 
public  to  look  at  the  moon,  and  possibly  out 
of  sympathy  with  a  brother  astronomer,  he  paid 
his  halfpenny,  and  was  gratified  by  seeing  a 
capital  view  of  a  full  moon.  The  only  drawback 
was  that  at  the  time  only  half  a  moon  was 
shining,  the  satellite  being  in  the  second  quarter. 
On  examining  the  supposed  telescope,  he  found 
it  was  simply  a  tube,  with  a  hole  at  one  end  for 
an  eyepiece,  and  a  photographic  transparency  of 
a  full  moon,  with  a  light  behind  it  at  the  other. 
The  man  justified  the  deception  on  the  ground 
that  the  public  liked  to  have  full  value  for  their 
money. 

Why  do  not  amateurs  carry  out  the  series  idea 
more  than  at  present  ?  There  are  so  many  things 
in  favour  of  the  notion  that  one  would  think  the 
three  to  a  set  photograph  would  be  found  in 
every  collection.  And  yet  how  scarce  they  are, 
and  this  is  curious.  A  single  picture,  to  convey 
thought  must  be  of  a  strong  and  what  might  be 
called  plain-speaking  character,  and  even  then 
the  artist  often  fails  to  convey  the  story  to  his 
critics.  With  a  series  it  is  different.  Each 
picture  leads  up  to  the  other  in  natural  sequence, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  subject  is  more  easily 
grasped.  Take,  for  instance,  the  duel  picture 
given  last  month.  What  an  improvement  would 
have  been  effected  if  in  the  first  picture  the  two 
men  had  been  preparing  for  the  fray.  The  duel, 
with  the  girl  rushing  in  could  then  have  followed, 
and  as  a  final  tableau  the  murdered  man  might 
have  been  shown  with  the  girl  on  her  knees  at  his 
side,  while  the  other  man  made  good  his  escape. 
This  is  only  one  instance,  but  there  are  innumer¬ 
able  others  which  would  equally  serve  to  point 
the  moral.  There  is  a  large  field  open  to  those 
who  care  to  take  up  the  “  series  ”  notion. 


©ui*  Xaboraton?. 

Sulphite  of  soda  should  be  kept  in  an  airtight 
place. 

Sulphite  of  soda  in  the  developer  preserves  it 
and  prevents  the  film  from  staining. 

An  even  temperature  of  about  70  degrees  is  most 
suitable  for  chemicals  and  dark-room. 

All  chemicals  will  act  with  considerable  more 
vigour  when  warm  than  when  cold. 
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A  plate  dried  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  will 
become  more  intense,  than  when  dried  in  a  cool 
or  draftv  place. 

Sulphite  of  soda  can  be  used  in  the  place  of 
hypo  for  fixing,  the  strength  of  which  should  be 
four  ounces  to  a  pint  of  water. 

Double  tones  on  print-out  paper  are  caused 
either  by  the  use  of  too  much  sulphocyanide,  too 
little  gold,  or  a  partially  exhausted  bath. 

Platinum  prints  can  be  told  from  bromide  by 
placing  them  in  a  solution  of  mercury  bichloride. 
If  the  prints  disappear  they  are  bromides,  but  if 
they  remain  unaltered,  platinum. 

Foggy  negatives  are  caused  by  over-exposure, 
stray  white  light  gaining  access  to  the  sensitive 
plate  ;  too  much  light  during  development ;  old 
developer ;  presence  of  hypo  in  the  developer ; 
developer  too  warm  ;  or  too  much  carbonate  of 
soda  or  potassium  without  bromide. 

Pyko-Amidoi. — The  following  combined  pyro 
and  amidol  developer  is  astonishing  in  its  effects 
in  bringing  out  details  in  dense  shadows  :  — 


Sulphite  of  soda  . .  60  grains 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . .  ...  20  ,, 

Pyro  . .  6  ,, 

Amidol .  3  ,, 

Water  . .  2  ozs. 


Dilute  with  four  ounces  of  water  before  use. 

Prilling  can  be  prevented  by  using  solutions  all 
of  the  same  temperature  ;  but  changing  the  plate 
from  a  lukewarm  developer  to  ice-cold  water,  or 
vice  versa,  one  runs  the  risk  of  having  the  film 
frill  from  contraction  or  dilation  of  the  gelatine. 
Even  the  best  makes  of  plate  will  not  stand  such 
differences  of  temperature. 

The  softness  of  gelatine  prints  is  often  a  source 
of  trouble  to  the  worker.  They  can  be  made 
waterproof  and  as  “  hard  as  a  brick,”  by  im¬ 
mersing  after  toning  and  fixing  and  a  thorough 
washing  in  the  following  solution  : — 


Powdered  alum  . . .  2J  ozs. 

Tannic  acid  . . . .  1 1  drs. 

Water  . . . .  20  ozs. 


Leave  in  this  bath  for  ten  minutes,  which  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again  till  exhausted. 

Reducing  Chloeide  Pbints. — The  following 
formula  will  reduce  chloride  prints  without  des¬ 
troying  the  half-tints : — 


Hypo  . . 

No. 

1. 

.  .  .  4 

OZS. 

Water . . .  . . 

...  5 

Uranium  nitrate 

No. 

2. 

...  4 

oz. 

Water  . . . .  . . 

. ..  6 

ozs. 

Por  use  mix  No.  1,  6  drams  ;  No.  2,  18  drops  ; 
No.  3,  3  ounces.  The  prints  may  be  placed  in 
this  solution  after  fixing ;  the  reduction  takes 
place  quickly  and  readily. 


@ur  prises. 

GENERAL  MONTHLY  COMPETITIONS. 

A  prize  of  10s.  6d  is  given  every  month  for  the 
best  photograph  viewed  from  an  art  standpoint, 
and  also  certificates  to  a  few  of  special  merit. 

A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  is  also  given  every  month 
for  the  most  unique  or  uncommon  photograph, 
with  extra  certificates  where  deserved. 

RULES. 

AH  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
coupon  cut  from  tine  advertising  pages  of  the  current  issue. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  comer,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmounted, 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than 
the  25th  of  each  month.  Those  which  arrive  after  this  date 
will  be  included  in  the  succeeding  month’s  competition. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  Editor  to 
reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones 
be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  Ms  decision  is  final. 

Competitors  residing  out  of  the  British  Isles  but  in 
Europe  are  allowed  to  use  the  coupon  of  the  month  previous 
snd  those  beyond  Enropemay  use  a  coupon  of  any  date. 

LITERARY  COMPETITION. 

We  think  that  a  short  article  on  “  My  Photo¬ 
graphic  Programme  for  the  Summer”  would  be 
most  useful  and  acceptable  to  many.  We  there¬ 
fore  will  give  £1  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay, 
of  not  less  than  1000  and  not  exceeding  2000 
words,  on  this  subject.  It  must  set  forth  in  a 
plain  and  straightforward  manner  what  particular 
work  the  author  thinks  most  suitable,  and  what 
means  he  would  suggest  for  carrying  it  out. 
Competition  will  close  on  March  26th,  and  the 
result  will  be  published  in  the  April  number. 
No  coupon  will  be  needed. 

RESULTS  OF  FEBRUARY  CONTESTS. 

The  Snow  Man  Competition.  • —  Ugh!  one 
shudders  to  think  of  it,  for  the  adjudicating  took 
place  while  the  recent  arctic  weather  was  in  full 
blast.  Think  of  the  Editor  sitting  up  in  his 
office  surrounded  by  the  shivering  members  of 
his  staff,  judging  these  frigid  effigies  during  the 
Great  Frost.  Fancy  being  surrounded  by  these 
statues  with  the  thermometer  we  don’t  know  how 
many  degrees  below  zero,  with  all  the  water  pipes 
frozen,  and  influenza  looming  in  the  distance. 
Can  it  be  wondered  that  we  take  a  savage  and 
vindictive  view  of  snow  men  as  a  community  and 
award  the  prize  only  and  no  certificates.  They 
were  a  fuzzy  and  disreputable  set  of  individuals 
as  a  whole  these  icemen.  Their  breath  in  many 
cases  appears  to  have  been  so  cold  that  the  very 
legs  of  the  camera  seems  to  have  shivered  before 
the  icy  blast.  They  have  even  tweaked  the  toning 
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baths  with  their  cold  fingers  and  prevented  their 
acting  efficaciously  in  many  instances.  Their 
expressions  too,  on  the  whole,  are  of  a  malignant 
and  discontented  order.  Witness  the  particularly 
brazenfaced  countenance  of  Scotsman’s  entry. 
Observe  the  fire-eating,  Major  Bagstock-like  look 
of  Jolly  Smoker’s  effigy.  Notice  the  drunken  and 
idiotic  smiles  of  the  creations  of  Instantograph, 
Sodium  and  Kit.  Dwell  upon  the  shapeless  and 
hob-goblin  figures  supplied  by  Mulroy,  Try  It, 
Hope,  Amidol  and  Surface.  Dream  of  the  grace¬ 
ful  attitudes  of  those  assumed  by  those  of  First 
Try,  Thistle,  Fido  and  Hela  Think  of  Moonlight 


composition  has  been  paid  some  little  attention, 
and  the  slides  thus  treated  are  easily  distinguish¬ 
able  among  the  rest ;  but  the  larger  percentage 
are  merely  first-rate  expositions  of  skilful 
manipulation.  We  award  the  prize  to  T.  S. 
Muir,  20,  Annette  Street,  Govanhill,  Glasgow ; 
and  certificates  to  W.  Hodson,  Jnr.,  The  Elms, 
Eastfield,  Louth,  Lines.;  and  Ward  Muir,  4, 
Victoria  Road,  Waterloo,  Liverpool. 

The  following  deserve  mention  ; — “  Eastbourne 
Beach,”  by  Spot,  is  a  very  fair  little  bit,  but  the 
almost  plain  sky  is  rather  ineffective,  as  the  few 
clouds  there  are  do  not  show  up  with  sufficient 


E.  T.  Woodbridge.  Snow  Man  Competition.  Prize  Photograph.  Uxbridge. 


getting  up  in  the  stilly  hours  of  night  to  photo¬ 
graph  his  model !  Horror,  alone  in  the  dark  with 
a  snow  man !  With  shuddering  haste  we  hand 
over  the  prize  to  Kama,  Edgar  T.  Woodbridge, 
Old  Bank  House,  Uxbridge.  Mr.  Woodbridge  you 
have  won  the  snow  man  prize  with  a  snow  woman. 
Place  aux  dames. 

Lantern  Slide  Competition. — This  competition 
has  been  an  unqualified  success,  both  as  regards 
numbers  and  the  technical  quality  of  the  work 
sent  in.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  received 
one  bad  slide  from  the  purely  photographic  point 
of  view.  From  the  art  side,  however,  the  majority 
are  not  all  that  one  would  wish.  In  a  few  cases 


brilliancy  to  be  of  any  real  value.  *■  Marbles,”  by 
Tim,  is  a  laudable  attempt  at  genre,  only  spoilt 
by  the  confused  positions  of  the  two  little  boys  on 
the  right.  Greenburn’s  “  Chill  November  ”  has 
good  pictorial  qualities  ;  and  Hector’s  “  Sunset 
on  Loch  Linnhe  ”  has  like  claims  for  commend¬ 
ation.  Magnet’s  view  of  the  “  Chemical  Lab¬ 
oratory  at  the  Yorkshire  College  ”  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  interior  work  ;  and  a  beautiful  slide 
of  the  west  front  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  by  Dozey 
G.  makes  a  good  architectural  study.  A  view  of 
a  "Welsh  Tarn,”  by  Spot  No.  2,  has  a  charming 
effect  of  light  and  atmosphere;  and  “Stepping 
Stones,”  by  Aigburth,  is  an  exquisite  morsel,  and 
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only  lacking  the  introduction  of  a  figure  to  make 
a  prize  picture.  If  Dynamo  had  only  been  a 
little  nearer  the  water  cart  he  would  have  secured 
a  decent  photograph ;  and  “  In  the  Glen,”  by 
Feargus,  although  satisfactory  technically,  is  a 
tiny  bit  confused.  “  Balmoral,"  by  Dunrobin, 


Lantern  Slide  Competition.  Prize  Pletsare. 

T.  S.  Muir.  Loch  Katrine.  Glasgow. 

shows  excellent  technical  workmanship  ;  and  so 
does  “  Millersdale,”  by  Ink.  A  group  of  fine 
“  Old  Houses,”  by  Saxon,  printed,  in  a  brown 
tone,  are  specially  noticeable;  and  the  blue  tinted 
“  Snow  Scene,”  by  Jupiter  Ammon,  would  have 
been,  had  the  subject  been  a  little  better  chosen, 
a  really  pretty  picture.  A  distant  view  of  the 
“  Tower  Bridge,”  by  Perseverance,  is  in  some 
degree  artistic.  The  boat  on  the  left  hand  adds 
balance,  but  the  sky  would  be  improved  with 
either  clouds  or  smoke.  If  Salopian  could  have 


difficult  to  suggest  anything  which  would  make  a 
decided  improvement.  A  suitable  figure  coming 
down  the  roadway  in  Mr.  Muir’s  “  Loch  Katrine," 
might  have  added  to  the  composition,  but  this  is, 
perhaps,  doubtful.  In  •‘Winter,”  the  right  hand 
corner  of  the  foreground  is  a  trifle  weak.  Mr. 
Ward  Muir  might  have  used  a  sky  with  advantage. 

And  now,  reader,  a  word  in  your  ear.  Hush.  This 
is  strictly  between  ourselves  and  is  not  intended 
for  the  “  other  fellow.”  It  relates  to  the  coming 
competitions.  For  some  weeks  past  ideas  with 
regard  to  these  have  been  brewing  in  the  inner- 
most  sanctuary  of  the  editorial  offices,  and  they 
have  at  last  taken  definite  and  decided  shape. 
But  what  shape  we  cannot,  at  present  reveal.  But 
just  a  whisper  in  confidence.  There  will  be  many 
medals,  golden  ones,  stamped  with  a  portrait  of 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  easily 
interchangeable  at  any  shop  for  divers  goods. 
But  these  are  as  nothing.  There  is  the  chink  of 


Laatern  Slide  Competition.  Certificate. 

Ward  Muir.  4  Cheshire  Village.  Liverpool. 

guineas  floating  in  the  air,  guineas  easily  grasp- 
able  and  waiting  an  owner  who  shall  be  willing 
to  exchange  a  certain  something  for  them.  This 
then  is  to  warn  you  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  the 
announcement  in  the  April  number.  Have  a  try. 
Don’t  be  beaten  by  the  other  fellow. 


L&afcern  Slide  Competition.  Certificate. 

W.  Hodson.  Winter.  Louth. 

induced  a  fisherman  to  take  up  a  position  in  the 
left  hand  corner  of  his  photograph,  a  great 
improvement  would  have  been  made ;  and  “A 
Woodland  Stream,”  by  Midlothian,  would  not 
have  suffered  if  a  little  less  of  the  brook  had  been 
showing.  With  regard  to  the  prize  winners,  it  is 


TRotes  anD  Queries. 

This  column  is  open  to  the  free  interchange  of  opinion 
among  readers.  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  letters, 
questions  or  answers.  They  are  invited  to  communicate 
the  methods  they  find  best,  the  formulas  they  approve,  the 
dodges  they  recommend,  or  inquiries  they  wish  to  make. 
Each  note  or  query  should  be  written  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  not  smaller  than  an  ordinary  sheet  of  note  paper. 
Full  name  and  address  should  be  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet  if  not  intended  for  publication.  Brevity  is  an 
essential  qualification. 

Copying. — I  want  to  photograph  an  oil  portrait, 
can  anyone-  tell  me  the  best  method  ?  G.  Stewart. 


Dark-room  Sink. — What  is  the  best  method  of 
fitting  up  a  sink  in  my  dark-room?  The  house¬ 
hold  cistern  is  fixed  up  in  the  roof  of  the  dark-room, 
so  that  a  supply  of  water  should  be  an  easy 
matter.  I  don’t  want  to  damage  the  walls 
Cockroach. 

Ink  for  Writing  on  Glass. — Can  any  reader 
tell  me  of  a  good  ink  for  writing  on  glass,  i.e.,  for 
use  in  lantern  slide  making  ?  R.  H.  H. 

Intensifying — Could  anyone  give  me  a  reliable 
formula — other  than  bichloride  of  mercury — for 
intensifying  negatives  ?  H.  T.  S. 

Spots  on  Negatives. — Will  someone  tell  me 
how  I  can  get  out  spots  which  have  a  sort  of 
metallic  lustre  and  which  have  appeared  in  great 
profusion  on  a  great  many  of  my  negatives  taken 
last  summer  ?  R.  F.  P. 

Stereoscopic  Prints. — Could  any  reader  oblige 
me  with  a  method  of  printing  stereoscopic  prints 
to  give  the  effect  of  the  picture  appearing  through 
a  frame?  J.  F.  C. 

Waste  Negatives. — What  is  the  best  thing  to 
do  with  a  lot  of  old  J-plate  glasses  ?  Can  they 
be  utilised  ?  C. 

Glass  Positive. — A  half-plate  negative  may  be 
turned  into  a  positive  by  treating  it  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  A.  Marshall  on  page  118  of  the 
January  issue.  The  negative  may  be  left  intact 
by  printing  a  transparency  in  contact.  Take  an 
“  ordinary  ”  plate,  place  it  in  the  frame  in  contact 
with  negative,  as  you  would  paper,  expose  for 
about  five  seconds  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  and 
develop  as  usual.  The  time  of  exposure  varies 
considerably,  depending,  as  it  does,  upon  the 
density  of  the  negative.  R.  P. 

Matt  Varnish. —  Benzine  will  remove  matt 
varnish.  Vic. 

Violet  Purple  Tone. — I  can  only  get  prints  of 
this  tone  from  good,  plucky  negatives  toned  in  the 
following  bath  : — 

Chloride  of  gold  .  1  gr. 

Phosphate  of  soda  .  20  grs. 

Distilled  water .  . .  . .  10  ozs. 

May  be  used  as  soon  as  mixed.  Will  not  keep. 
Phossy. 

Violet  purple  tones  may  be  obtained  by  using 
a  bath  made  as  follows  for  albumen  prints  : — 

Chloride  of  gold .  1  gr. 

Hypo .  4  grs. 

Hydrochloric  Acid .  4  minims. 

Water  .  4  ozs. 

Dissolve  the  chloride  of  gold  in  2  ounces  of  water, 
and  the  hypo  in  the  remaining  two  ounces.  Pour 
the  former  solution  gradually  into  the  latter,  and 
then  add  the  hydrochloric  acid.  When  using 
this  bath  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  the  nitrate  of 
silver  removed  from  the  paper.  This  may 


be  done  by  adding  a  little  common  salt  to  the 
washing  water,  and  rinsing  the  print  in  clear 
water  afterwards.  Do  not  take  the  prints  from 
the  toning  bath  until  all  the  red  colour  has  gone 
from  them.  Wash  the  print  for  not  more  than 
three  minutes  after  toning  All  operations  should 
be  conducted  in  a  yellow  light.  For  gelatino- 


chloride  prints  use  :  — 

A. 

Acetate  of  soda  . .  1  oz. 

Chloride  of  gold  . .  10  grs. 

Distilled  water  . 25  ozs. 

B. 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide  .  J  oz. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  5  grs. 

Distilled  water .  10  ozs. 


These  solutions  keep  well  and  should  be  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  B  to  ten  of  A. 
H.  T.  Shaw. 

Cutting  and  Mounting. — I  would  like  to 
supplement  Peter  Eland’s  article  on  the  above 
subject.  He  laments  the  fact  that  no  mounts  are 
supplied  to  fit  photographs  of  odd  sizes  ;  but  this 
is  not  a  serious  drawback,  as  most  suitable 
mounts  are  easily  made  and  very  cheaply  too. 
This  is  how  I  mount  mine  :  I  cut  a  piece  of  card 
the  desired  size ;  I  then  cut  a  piece  of  brown 
sugar  paper  a  little  larger  than  my  trimmed  print, 
paste  the  brown  paper  in  the  centre  of  the  card 
and  then  the  photo.  Another  method  is  to  buy, 
beg,  or  borrow  some  packing  paper  of  various 
tints  from  your  grocer  ;  use  these  for  the  mount, 
paste  thereon  white  paper  a  little  larger  than  the 
print,  and  finally  the  print,  and  there  you  are  ! 
Cheap  mounts,  any  colour,  lints  ditto,  and  any 
size  you  like  for  nearly  nothing.  Take  my  tip 
and  try  it,  and  if  suitable  tints  are  chosen,  you 
will  be  surprised  how  beautiful  your  prints  look. 
Mazawattee. 

Fancy  Borders. — I  would  like  to  give  a  tip  on 
vignetting  or  rather  putting  fancy  borders  on 
pictures  A  good  plan  I  have  found  is  to  save  all 
the  fancy-shaped  Christmas,  birthday,  and  other 
cards,  and  use  them  for  borders  ;  some  of  them 
are  neatly  scolloped  and  give  quite  an  effective 
border  to  some  pictures.  Others  are  leaf- shaped, 
etc  By  putting  a  piece  of  clean  glass  in  the 
printing-frame,  then  the  selected  card  following 
with  your  print ;  now  hold  it  up  to  the  light  and 
arrange  your  border  where  you  want  it,  printing 
afterwards  as  deep  as  you  like.  My  washing  tray 
was  made  of  tin  showcards  soldered  together ; 
ask  your  father’s  (?)  tobacconist  for  some  and  set 
to  work.  The  cost  is  very  trivial.  Mine,  for 
solder  and  paint,  cost  4d.  -J.  W.  H. 

Transparent  Blue  Prints. — Fine  trans¬ 
parencies  may  be  made  on  the  ordinary  blue  or 
ferro-prussiate  paper.  The  paper  is  printed 
deeper  than  usual,  washed  well  and  dried,  being 
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then  rendered  translucent  by  impregnating  the 
paper  with  paraffin.  A  few  shavings  of  solid 
paraffin  are  sprinkled  over  the  print,  and  melted 
by  means  of  a  hot  iron.  These  may  be  mounted 
between  two  pieces  of  glass,  or  between  two  mats 
cut  out  of  cardboard.  In  the  latter  case,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  liable  to  become  broken.  Charles 
Morley. 

Trick  Photography. — The  article  by  M.  S.  in 
a  recent  issue  first  set  me  upon  this  track,  and 
although  not  very  successful  with  decapitated 
heads  and  the  like,  I  have  drifted  into  a  branch 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  young  photographers. 
I  tear  suitable  advertisements  out  of  magazines, 
or  those  which  represent  the  human  figure.  I 
then  cut  out  the  face  and  cover  it  over  a  finished 
photograph  of  some  person,  allowing  the  face  to 
show  through  the  aperture.  I  then  stick  it  up 
and  copy  the  lot.  If  suitable  advertisements  are 
obtained  and  a  well-fitting  head  placed  beneath, 
really  grotesque  and  amusing  results  may  be 
obtained.  Of  course,  this  pastime  may  be  carried 
too  far,  such  as  using  your  best  girl  for  Brooke’s 
soap,  or  your  maiden  aunt  for  Mellin’s  food.  Then 
again  the  copyright  question  crops  up,  am  I 
liable  to  a  £50  fine  for  infringing  the  copyright  ? 
I  hope  not.  Beecham. 

Optical  Terms. — I  have  just  been  reading 
Hodge’s  new  book  on  lenses,  and  it  has  helped 
me  greatly  in  understanding  a  lot  of  technical 
terms  which  hitherto  were  double  Dutch.  I  often 
used  to  wonder  what  an  achromatic  meniscus  lens 
was,  when  I  read  the  description  in  catalogues. 
I  understand  the  meaning  of  achromatic  now,  it 
indicates  a  lens  whose  actinic  and  visual  rays 
coincide,  but  what  is  meant  by  meniscus l  I 
cannot  find  any  explanation  of  this  word  in  the 
book  above  mentioned.  H.  F.  C. 

Utilizing  Old  or  Fogged  Plates. — I  saw  this 
process  recommended  in  an  old  issue  of  Anthony's 
Bulletin,  and  find  it  acts  well.  Old  or  fogged 
plates  are  soaked  until  quite  clean  in  a  bath  made 
up  of  equal  parts  of  the  following  solutions  : — 


1. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash .  1  oz. 

Water  .  16  ozs. 

2. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  1  oz. 

Water  .  16  ozs. 

After  a  thorough  washing  place  for  one  minute  in 
Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  ....  J  oz. 
Water  .  1  oz. 


And  then  dry  in  the  dark.  After  printing  by 
daylight  until  the  shadows  are  brown,  the  plate  is 
flowed  with  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  red 
prussiate  of  potash  in  four  ounces  of  water.  When 
development  is  complete,  the  plate  is  washed 
until  the  high-lights  are  clear.  The  progress  of 
printing  may  be  judged  by  looking  through  the 
plate  from  the  back.  W.  Woods. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
critic!- e  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respects,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  11  Critical  Column  "  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  corner  to  back  of  print.  A  nom-de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent. 

A.  C.  0.  submits  a  photograph  of  a  rustic  bridge 
crossing  a  mill  stream.  The  position  is  pictorial 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  view  lends  itself  to  the 
purpose  excellently.  Unfortunately  the  whole  is 
spoilt  by  the  introduction  of  three  boys  sitting  in 
the  centre  of  the  bridge  in  the  usual  photographic 
attitudes.  They  could  have  been  made  to  form 
first-rate  models  with  a  little  care.  They  should 
never,  however,  have  been  placed  in  the  middle 
distance,  as  figures  occupying  this  position  are 
hardly  ever  used  by  artists.  You  could  make  a 
most  charming  picture  with  the  surroundings  you 
have  at  hand.  Try  again  when  the  lambing 
season  is  on,  and  persuade  a  girl  to  walk  down 
the  path  on  the  right  hand  side  with  a  lamb  in 
her  arms.  A  young  man  might  stand  at  the 
corner  of  the  bridge.  You  could  then  call  it 
“  Love’s  Young  Dream,”  or  some  other  senti¬ 
mental  title,  and  the  picture  would  be  really  most 
satisfactory. 

St.  Aloysuis  — A  photograph  of  a  boy  up  a 
tree.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  doing  anything, 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  be  thinking  of  anything 
save  having  his  portrait  taken.  Why  on  earth  he 
should  climb  the  tree  for  this  purpose  we  cannot 
conceive.  Possibly  it  was  at  his  own  request  that 
he  was  photographed  in  this  extremely  unorthodox 
fashion.  If  whims  of  this  class  are  to  be  indulged 
we  shall  next  expect  to  see  the  ardent  amateur 
climbing  over  the  chimney  pots  in  order  to  gratify 
the  wish  of  some  youthful  climber.  To  make  the 
thing  good  he  ought  to  have  had  his  cap  on,  he 
ought  to  have  had  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets, 
and  he  ought  not  to  have  had  his  legs  crossed  in 
such  an  everyday  photographic  manner.  As  a 
negative,  technically  speaking,  nothing  could  be 
better. 

Siwel. — Picture  of  an  archway.  Very  fair  in 
development,  etc.,  but  badly  out  of  focus.  Pay 
more  attention  to  this  department  in  future, 
Siwel. 

Smith. — This  is  a  picture  of  a  little  girl  nursing 
a  doll  in  the  midst  of  what  seems  an  up-to-date 
cemetery.  The  position  of  the  child  is  fairly 
satisfactory,  but  why  such  a  funeral  background 
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should  have  been  chosen  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  The  print  is  beautifully  sharp  and 
clear. 

Carra  Murphy. — Another  picture  taken  in  the 
same  potato  field  and  with  the  same  models  as 
those  reproduced  in  a  recent  number.  Although 
the  positions  and  arrangement  generally  are  better 
than  in  No.  1,  it  is  not  quite  artistic.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  there  is  somehow  a  want  of  motive 
about  the  whole  composition,  and  this  lack  of 
interest  makes  the  photograph  artistically  value¬ 
less. 

Squeegee, — A  finely  lighted  portrait  of  a  girl 
playing  on  a  banjo.  It  is  taken  in  an  ordinary 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Squeegee. 

room,  and  shows  what  splendid  lighting  effects 
may  be  obtained  with  care.  The  picture  is,  how¬ 
ever,  totally  spoilt  by  the  bunch  of  ribbon  at  the 
end  of  the  banjo.  The  effect  of  this  is  so  curious 
that  at  a  little  distance  she  seems  to  have  a  mon¬ 
strosity  instead  of  a  hand. 

Oneseventwo. — A  good  bust  of  a  girl  nicely 
lighted  and  well  vignetted.  If  the  head  had  been 
a  little  more  turned  away  from  the  spectator  the 
effect  might  have  been  better,  for  the  tiny  bit  of 
the  right  hand  cheek  which  shows  is  a  trifle  un¬ 
pleasing  and  detracts  from  the  shape  of  the 
mouth. 

Liverpudlian. — A  fine  little  bit.  We  think  that 
a  sky  would  have  improved  the  ensemble. 

M.  G.  S. — Vignette  of  a  boy’s  head.  The  back¬ 
ground  is  quite  unsuited  for  the  purpose,  other¬ 
wise  the  photo  is  very  good. 


Kit. — A  very  passable  group  of  band  of  hope 
children.  The  boys  in  the  front  row,  however, 
should  have  had  their  feet  showing,  as  the  cutting 
off  gives  an  awkward  appearance.  No.  2.  A 
photograph  of  an  elderly  gentleman.  It  seems 
just  a  trifle  under-exposed  in  some  parts.  The 
man  has  a  fine  and  picturesque  head,  and  ought 
to  have  been  taken  so  that  the  face  should  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  the  plate.  The  hat  in  that  case 
could  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  a  plain 
background  used. 

Mulroy. — This  gentleman  submits  two  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  frozen  fountain  in  the  Island  of 
Jersey.  They  are  really  good  when  one  considers 
that  the  lens  used  was  a  3s.  one.  They  have  been 
well  exposed  and  printed,  but  are  just  a  little  out 
of  focus. 

Lux. — A  print  of  a  girl  grabbing  hold  of  the 
branch  of  some  tree  or  other.  What  she  is 
supposed  to  be  doing  we  cannot  say.  She  is  not 
looking  at  the  tree,  and  even  if  she  were,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  anything  worth  plucking  on 
it,  If  it  is  intended  simply  as  a  portrait  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  by  no  means  bad,  but  the  whole  would  not 
have  suffered  if  the  figure  had  been  higher  up  on 
the  plate.  We  should  say  that  the  printing  is  at 
fault,  for  the  lack  of  detail  in  the  deep  shadows. 
The  print  is  very  dark  and  muddy,  and  loses  a 
great  deal  of  its  effect  from  this  cause. 

C.  S. — We  have  not  quite  decided  whether  this 
is  meant  for  a  group  or  a  flower  study.  To 
slightly  paraphrase  Captain  Macheath’s  song, 
“  How  happy  I  could  be  with  either,  were  t’other 
dear  charmer’s  away.”  We  hardly  ever  saw  such 
a  novel  picture  It  has  some  technical  qualities, 
but  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  very  artistic. 

Laertis. — A  rather  nice  little  picture  of  a 
country  village.  It  shows  correct  manipulation, 
but  lacks  interest. 

Tyro. — This  is  a  scene  on  the  ice.  It  seems 
to  be  considerably  over-exposed,  but  the  fault  may 
lie  in  the  development.  The  posing  of  the  figures 
although  a  little  indefinite  is  not  at  all  bad,  but 
the  man  who  is  leaning  on  the  broom  should  have 
looked  at  the  lady  and  not  at  the  camera.  The 
chief  fault,  however,  is  in  the  cutting.  We 
return  you  it  with  marks  upon  it  to  show  you 
how  the  trimming  should  have  been  done.  If 
you  treat  it  as  we  have  and  print  on  bromide 
paper  you  should  get  a  very  fair  picture. 

Phototeur  sends  a  very  excellent  copy  of  a 
picture.  Although  the  photo  is  most  satisfactory 
every  way,  we  fear  we  cannot  comply  with  his 
request  to  publish  the  same. 

Olympia. — An  interior  of  an  apartment  deco¬ 
rated  in  the  Moorish  fashion.  It  is  brilliant  from 
a  technical  point  of  view,  and  shows  the  artist  is 
capable  of  photographing  interiors  in  a  first-rate 
manner. 
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P.  Hahold. — A  very  commendable  attempt  at  a 
ghost  picture.  It  is  certainly  a  good  idea  to  have 
placed  the  victim  of  the  spectre’s  visit  in  bed. 
The  position  of  the  lad  and  the  expression  on  his 
face  are  excellent.  The  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  ghost  is  many  sizes  too  large,  also  it  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  transparent.  If  the  artist  will  try  again 
only  having  the  whole  a  little  smaller,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  he  will  get  a  good  result. 

Fagley. — This  photograph  is  very  much  out  of 
focus.  It  looks  like  a  hand-camera  shot  of  a  tyro 
who  has  not  learnt  the  art  of  keeping  steady 


print  has,  however,  been  cut  down  too  small,  and 
a  lot  of  the  effect  is  thus  lost. 

Ginger  sends  a  picture  of  a  ruined  manse 
which  seems  to  us  the  beau  ideal  of  a  “  Haunted 
House.” 

O'er  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear, 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 

And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 

This  place  is  haunted. 

It  would  have  been  a  charming  photograph  if 
Ginger  had  only  made  the  most  of  it.  It  required 
a  sunset  sky  to  begin  with.  Then  a  figure 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Ginger. 


during  exposure.  The  light  has  not  been  any¬ 
thing  special,  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  muddy 
and  gloomy  picture.  The  subject  lends  itself 
excellently  to  a  pictorial  purpose,  and  the  woman 
breaks  up  the  whole  very  nicely.  She  should  not, 
however,  have  looked  straight  at  the  camera,  and 
her  feet  should  have  been  placed  in  the  position 
of  walking. 

Young  Gills. — A  most  creditable  attempt  at 
genre.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  a  youth  suffer¬ 
ing  the  agonies  of  toothache,  which  the  bottles  of 
physic  and  a  bound  volume  of  the  “  Family 
Doctor”  seem  quite  powerless  to  dispel.  The 


hurrying  down  the  road,  casting  an  awe-struck 
glance  in  the  direction  of  the  'ghostly  habitation. 
If  Ginger  cares  to  send  us  the  negative  we  will  try 
to  show  both  him  and  our  readers  what  we  mean. 
We  cannot  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  break¬ 
ages,  but  we  will  take  every  reasonable  care  of 
the  glass. 

Gad-fly. — A  photo  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 
It  has  a  fault  general  in  this  class  of  subject, 
namely,  a  most  uninteresting  foreground.  The 
towers  are  running  to  a  point  in  the  sky,  and  the 
swing  back  should  have  been  used.  Technically, 
with  this  exception,  it  is  all  right. 
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Tommy  Aitkins. — To  make  a  picture  of  this 
you  should  cut  a  good  half  inch  off  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Then  print  in  a  sunset  sky.  You  would 
then  obtain  a  passable  photo. 

J.  A.  H. — Supposed  to  be  a  group,  really  a 
photograph  of  a  backyard.  You  should  have 
been  nearer  so  as  to  give  the  figures  a  little  more 
prominence.  There  is  nothing  to  complain  of 
technically. 

Rameo. — A  rather  harshly-lighted  portrait  of 
an  infant  in  a  cradle  sucking  at  a  bottle.  There 
is  a  milky  appearance  about  the  whole  which 
detracts  considerably  from  the  general  effect. 
The  white  background  is  noticeable,  the  cradle 
ought  to  have  been  blocked  out,  and  then  the 
first-named  defect  would  not  have  been  so 
pronounced.  We  should  think  that  if  it  were 
treated  as  we  suggest,  and  vignetted  and  printed 
on  either  bromide  or  platinotype  a  much  superior 
result  would  accrue. 

Dorie. — This  gentleman  had  only  had  his 
camera  a  few  days  when  he  produced  this  picture. 
The  result  is  first-class  both  technically  and 
artistically.  The  left-hand  bottom  corner  would 
have  been  improved  if  something  could  have 
been  introduced  to  form  a  better  balance. 

•T.  A.  J. — Photograph  taken  by  flash  light,  and 
suffering  from  faults  which  are  very  common  in 
this  class  of  work.  Flash  light  portraiture  should 
be  more  patronized  than  it  is,  for  many  excellent 
results  may  be  obtained  which  would  not  other¬ 
wise  be  possible.  The  fault  of  yours  is  that  the 
light  has  been  too  much  in  front  of  the  figure, 
and  this  has  given  a  crude  lighting  effect.  It  is 
slightly  under-exposed.  The  gentleman’s  eyes 
have  a  staring  appearance  due  to  the  light  from 
the  flash  being  reflected  in  them. 

Premier. — This  is  a  view  of  a  woodland  glen 
taken  with  a  light  directly  in  front  of  the  camera. 
This  has  produced  a  spotty  and  muddy  appear¬ 
ance.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  tell  what  the 
whole  is  about.  The  figures  sprinkled  around, 
too,  are  quite  out  of  keeping  and  considerably 
detract  from  tbe  whole.  The  vignetting  is  far 
from  bad. 

Nautical. — A  Royal  Marine  artilleryman  at  the 
breech  of  a  quick-firing  gun.  It  is  fairly  good, 
but  looks  slightly  out  of  focus  about  the  gun,  due 
no  doubt  to  halation.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
criticise  it  from  the  artistic  point  as  it  is  evidently 
more  of  an  engineering  study  than  an  art 
photograph. 

Selaw  sends  a  snapshot  of  a  breaking  wave.  As 
a  piece  of  instantaneous  work  it  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired,  but  why  expend  money  and  plates  on 
such  subjects.  The  simple  bursting  of  a  wave  is 
not  artistic,  and  from  the  scientific  point  of  view 
it  is  not  of  much  value.  A  great  deal  of  attention 


is  devoted  to  this  class  of  picture  simply,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  to  show  non-photographic  friends 
how  quickly  a  photograph  may  be  taken  now-a- 
days. 

Practicus. — You  might  have  made  a  really 
pretty  picture  if  you  had  taken  care.  As  it  is 
the  boy  is  standing  in  a  most  aimless  manner. 
The  position  of  the  legs  is  bad,  but  from  the  waist 
upwards  the  posing  is  most  satisfactory. 

Wasp. — Is  this  meant  for  a  photograph  of  a 
dog  or  a  house,  or  a  washing-day  ?  It  would 
answer  excellently  for  one  or  another  of  these. 
It  has  been  correctly  exposed,  well  focussed,  and 
manipulated  all  right  in  a  most  workmanlike 
manner,  but  without  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  producing  of  a  picture.  It  is  a  quarter-plate, 
and  the  dog  on  a  chair,  which  the  artist  evidently 
meant  to  be  the  motive  of  the  picture,  is  about  an 
inch  high. 

Ilford  (No  1). — Portrait  of  a  gentleman.  As 
a  portrait  it  is  fair.  He  should  not,  however, 
have  had  his  feet  so  much  forward,  as  they  are 
thus  made  to  appear  greatly  out  of  proportion 
with  the  rest  of  his  body.  (No.  2)  A  rather 
artistic  snap  of  an  old  cartshed.  The  foreground 
lacks  interest.  The  development,  etc.,  is  quite 
satisfactory. 

Wax-Work. — This  might  have  made  a  very  fair 
figure  study  if  the  background  had  been  better 
chosen,  and  if  the  plate  had  not  been  fogged 
towards  the  bottom.  The  posing  of  the  upper 
limbs  and  head  is  satisfactory,  but  the  left  leg  is 
not  in  position.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
instead  of  being  crossed  over  it  had  been  allowed 
to  rest  a  little  behind  the  other  and  slightly 
extended. 

Mores. — A  good  photograph,  but  not  criticisable 
from  the  pictorial  standpoint. 

Juno. — This  is  supposed  to  represent  ships  in 
a  dock  under  the  sunset  sky.  The  first  negative 
ought  to  have  been  printed  considerably  darker, 
to  bring  out  the  effects  Of  the  clouds.  It  is  also 
advisable  not  to  have  two  suns  in  the  picture. 
Did  you  not  notice  that  the  shadows  from  the 
railings  could  not  possibly  have  been  caused  by 
your  illuminant. 

Traveller. — A  very  brilliant  print  but  without 
much  depth  of  focus.  However,  an  excellent 
effect  of  broad  sunshine  has  been  obtained. 
Clouds  would  be  out  of  place  as  the  subject 
inclines  to  the  architectural. 

May. — One  of  the  nicest  groups  we  have  ever 
seen  from  the  camera  of  an  amateur.  The 
positions  on  the  whole  are  graceful,  more 
especially  those  of  the  children.  It  is  spoilt, 
however,  by  the  patchy  background.  Groups  or 
portraits  should  never  be  taken  against  laurels  or 
shrubs  with  pronounced  leaves. 
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Boulogne.— A  brilliant  picture  spoilt  by  having 
too  much  foreground.  If  it  had  been  masked  so 
as.  to  give  a  circular  picture  the  result  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory. 

C.  E.  S.  J. — The  light  for  this  picture  has 
evidently  not  been  very  good,  or  else  the  exposure 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  rather  chalky  negative.  It  is  not 
taken  from  a  very  artistic  position. 

Maude.— Photograph  of  an  archway  after  a 
sprinkling  of  snow.  It  is  not  really  bad,  but  it 
looks  a  trifle  crude  and  harsh.  There  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  plain  white  both  in  sky  and  fore¬ 
ground.  Snow  scenes  are  difficult  things  to 
tackle,  and  they  look  infinitely  better  if  the  sun 
is  rather  low  on  the  horizon  at  one  side  of  the 
camera. 

Hancam. — A  Welsh  bridge  ;  very  fair  techni¬ 
cally,  but  not  exactly  what  a  painter  would  have 
chosen  as  a  subject  for  his  brush.  There  is  a 
little  falling  away  in  sharpness  towards  the  edges 
or  the  plate. 

Ecatsue.— -You  might  have  made' quite  a  pretty 
little  picture.  In  the  first  place  both  child  and 
doll  are  out  of  focus,  and  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  camera  because  the  background  and  leaves 
appear  crisp  enough.  The  child  is  a  little  too 
low  on  the  plate. 

Camera. — This  is  a  very  satisfactory  little 
morsel  well  posed,  well  developed,  well  cut  down, 
and  printed  on  a  paper  exactly  suited  to  it.  The 
waterfall  portion  would  be  improved  if  you  rubbed 
it  down  with  spirits  of  wine. 

Aencos. — A  picture  with  a  fine  atmospheric 
effect.  The  water  is  beautifully  lighted,  and  the 
whole  very  pleasing.  Half  an  inch  more  might 
be  cut  off  both  sky  and  foreground  with  advan¬ 
tage,  more  especially  the  latter. 

Hector.— This  competitor  sent  in  the  same 
subject  for  the  lantern  slide  competition,  and  as 
the  slide  was  much  crisper  than  the  print,  we 
think  that  the  latter  must  have  moved  in  the 
printing-frame.  The  same  advice  as  that  given 
to  Aencos  applies  also  to  this  photograph. 

Bot. — An  ordinary  photograph  of  two  little 
girls  ;  very  chalky  and  lacking  in  detail.  The 
positions  are  not  quite  as  nice  as  they  might  be. 

Sweetbriar. — A  passable  photograph  of  some 
angry  storm  clouds.  They  are  a  trifle  heavy,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  subject  which  would 
be  suitable  for  their  introduction. 

Bauger. — A  fine  picture  of  a  steamship. 
Photographically  excellent. 

EJcarborg’. — This  would  make  a  nice  picture  if 
better  printed.  The  masking  is  excellently  suited 
to  the  subject,  and  the  entire  photograph 
moderately  artistic. 


Cadetx. — A  group.  Amateurs’  groups  are 
generally  funny,  and  this  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  In  the  first  place  Cadett  has  stood  on  the 
sloping  bank  of  a  river,  and  the  sitters  look  as  if 
they  were  frightened  of  falling  in,  especially  the 
girl  on  the  right-hand  side.  Secondly,  as  they 
are  against  a  very  conspicuously  plastered  bridge 
wall,  and  as  most  of  the  girls  wear  light  dresses, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  at  the  first  glance  which  is 
which.  You  have  had  some  pretty  models,  and 
could  have  produced  good  work.  As  it  is  you 
have  simply  made  a  mess  of  it.  You  have 
mastered  the  mechanical  side  very  satisfactorily. 

Atlas. — We  have  an  idea  that  we  have  seen 
this  picture  before,  and  fancy  that  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  without  the  overhanging  trees.  It  seems, 
taking  it  all  round,  fairly  satisfactory,  as  the 
branches  serve  to  break  the  orthodox  outline  of 
the  building.  Of  course,' the  place  is  too  new  to 
be  really  picturesque,  but  you  have  made  the 
best  of  it. 

B.  &  S. — A  choice  little  bit.  With  an  evening 
sky  and  the  figure  of  a  farmer’s  boy,  or  some  such, 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  B.  &  S. 

going  down  towards  the  spectator  to  give  a 
balance  to  the  left  hand  corner,  it  would  have 
made  a  most  artistic  composition. 

Busy  Bee. — One  of  the  most  pleasing  skating 
pictures  we  have  seen.  The  light  on  the  distant 
ice  gives  a  very  fine  effect,  and  relieves  the 
photograph  from  all  chance  of  monotony.  It  is 
just  a  little  under-exposed. 

Down-Easter  (Novia  Scotia). — A  most  brilliant 
photographic  success  and  pictorial ly  pleasing. 
Your  lens  seems  to  have  a  marvellous  covering 
power  and  to  give  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
definition.  The  lighting  is  very  good,  and  the 
cutting  to  oblong  shape  commendable.  If  lacks 
one  thing,  however,  namely  a  figure. 

T.  A.  H. — This  looks  like  a  reckless  snap-shot 
of  a  tyro  in  the  art.  Why  on  earth  you  should 
have  cut  off  the  feet  of  the  children  we  cannot 
conceive.  They  are  also  a  little  bit  out  of  focus, 
and  light  seems  to  have  entered  the  camera  on 
the  right-hand  side.  Try  again. 
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Blue  Nose. — Rather  nice,  but  the  bare  ex¬ 
panse  of  water  in  the  foreground  does  not 
improve  it. 

Cockroach. — Your  lens  is  evidently  faulty  and 
your  camera  leaks,  and  this  has  caused  the 
milky,  fuzzy  appearance  at  the  edge  of  the  print. 
You  ought  to  have  got  the  other  chimney  pot  in. 
The  subject  is  pretty  enough,  and  you  could  make 
good  capital  out  of  it. 

Hightor. — An  abominably  bad  picture.  We 
never  saw  such  woolley  trees  and  curious  fuzzy 
out-of-focus  effect  before.  It  looks  as  if  you  had 
piled  cotton-wool  on  the  negative  while  it  was  in 
the  printing-frame.  We  should  say  it  is  over¬ 
exposed,  and  we  are  certain  it  is  badly  over-toned. 
It  would  have  made  a  very  pretty  picture  carefully 
manipulated. 

Tom-Tit. — Boys  skating  on  a  frozen  river ; 
very  good  instantaneous  work,  nicely  lighted. 

W.  E.  M. —  Two  very  fair  photographs  of  a  scene 
in  the  pantomime  “  Aladdin,”  at  the  Standard 
Theatre,  London.  The  exposure  has  been 
correctly  timed  so  far  as  the  portion  of  the  stage 
behind  the  first  set  of  wings  is  concerned,  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  instrument  you  used 
was  not  a  very  expensive  one  the  result  is  satis¬ 
factory.  Of  course,  the  girls  show  slight  move¬ 
ment,  but  this  could  hardly  be  helped  with  so  pro¬ 
longed  an  exposure.  We  should  certainly  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  purchase  a  much  larger  camera  and 
a  Goerz’  lens.  You  would  then  be  able  to  reduce 
the  exposure  and  provide  yourself  with  photo¬ 
graphs  which  would  prove  invaluable  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  light  you  have  at  hand  must  be 
excellent. 


©ur  Bfcttou’s  Corner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed  ;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue.  —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

The  important  question  this  month  is,  “  What 
is  the  April  Double  Number  going  to  be?”  In 
the  first  place  the  number  of  pages  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  32  ;  furthermore,  instead  of  the  usual 
single  page  supplement,  there  will  be  three,  all  of 
interesting  pictures.  One  of  them  will  be  from 
the  camera  of  Mr.  Will  A.  Cadby,  who  will  lend 
“  The  Helping  Hand  ”  on  this  occasion.  Among 
the  articles  will  be  one  on  “  The  Aborigines  of 
Japan,”  by  W.  K.  Burton,  illustrated  by  many 
photographs.  Peter  Eland  will  write  “  On  the 
care  of  Apparatus,”  and  other  contributions  will 
make  up  an  unusually  valuable  number.  The 


result  of  the  “  Photographic  Programme  for  the 
Summer  ”  Competition  will  be  published  with  the 
winning  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  ex¬ 
tensive  series  of  other  competitions  announced. 
Some  of  these  are  of  a  very  novel  and  unique 
character,  and  will  meet  the  demands  not  only 
of  those  whose  inclinations  lean  in  an  artistic 
direction,  but  also  for  those  having  literary  tastes. 
For  this  month  under  the  heading  of  “  Our 
Show  Room  ”  we  shall  give  notice  of  apparatus 
new  and  old  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  about  to  purchase.  The  whole  number  will 
doubtless  prove  a  perfect  store-house  of  photo¬ 
graphic  information.  The  price  will  be  3d. 

# 

*  * 

Trick  photography  is  very  fascinating.  A  cor¬ 
respondent,  “  Soma,”  has  sent  us  a  wild,  weird 


The  New  Maid. 


photograph,  which  we  have  called  “  Every  man 
his  own  executioner  ”  (see  front  cover).  Like 
influenza,  trick  photography  is  infectious.  Your 
Editor  has  caught  it,  and  produced  “  The  new 
maid.”  Further  results  may  be  expected  from 
this  quarter  anon. 

* 

*  * 

We  should  like  to  say  how  grateful  we  are  to 
the  many  kind  friends  who  have  distributed 
circulars  and  otherwise  assisted  in  advertising 
The  Junior  Photographer.  The  seed  they  have 
sown  for  us  has  already  begun  to  show  signs  of 
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growing,  and  we  anticipate  a  good  crop  during 
the  coming  season.  We  might  mention  also  that 
we  have  plenty  of  seed  still  left,  in  the  shape  of 
illustrated  circulars,  and  if  any  feel  able  to  sow 
for  us,  it  is  only  necessary  to  send  a  post  card, 
when  a  supply  of  printed  matter  will  at  once  be 
posted. 

* 

*  » 

The  fourth  book  of  the  now  familiar  “  white- 
back  ”  series  is  now  out,  and  if  we  give  Mr. 
Penlake  the  attention  he  deserves  we  ought  all  to 
know  a  good  deal  about  the  use  of  “  Developers,” 
and  how  to  avoid  abusing  them.  Never  before 
has  the  knowledge  been  put  at  our  service  in  such 
a  concise  and  portable  form.  “  The  Camera  and 
its  Appurtenances,”  by  our  old  friend  Mass6,  is 
to  be  No.  5,  and  if  it  is  as  cleverly  and  practically 
put  together  as  his  previous  book  on  the  “  Dark- 
Room,”  there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  all  be  glad  to 
get  hold  of  it. 

* 

*  * 

Talking  of  books,  we  have  written  a  little  book 
ourselves,  “  The  Practical  Photographer’s  First 
Handbook.”  It  is  intended  for  the  beginner,  and 
deals  with  the  elements  of  photography.  Had 
such  a  book  been  procurable  twelve  years  ago 
when  we  first  tried  to  take  photographs,  it  would 
have  saved  us  many  a  bungle.  But  this  savours 
of  blowing  one’s  own  trumpet,  so  we  will  just  ask 
you  to  glance  through  its  pages  when  you  see  it 
on  your  dealer’s  or  bookseller’s  counter,  and  form 
your  own  opinion. 

* 

The  Special  “Animal  Studies  Number  ”  of  The 
Practical  Photographer  is  to  appear  on  April  1st. 
It  will  contain  over  60  reproductions  of  animals 
and  birds,  and  ought  to  be  uncommonly  useful  in 
suggesting  subjects  to  all  students  of  photography. 

* 

#  * 

The  fame  of  the  Junior  continues  to  spread. 
Two  letters  are  just  to  hand,  one  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  other  from  Canada.  The  epistles 
speak  in  a  most  flattering  manner  of  this 
periodical,  and  only  our  natural  diffidence  and 
modesty  deters  us  from  publishing  them. 

* 

*  4c 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Cutter. — A  15-grain  tube  of  potassium  chloro- 
platinite  costs  about  Is.  6d. 

W.  W  H.— Salt  added  to  the  first  washing  water  makes 
the  toning  action  more  even. 

E.  P. — Photo-mechanical  plates  are  more  suitable  for 
copying  line  drawings  than  the  Ordinary  ”  brand,  because 
they  allow  of  full  density  being  obtained  without  clogging 
up  the  lines. 

S.  Bramley. — The  following  is  a  good  eikonogen  formula 
for  papers  and  plates.  (A)  Eikonogen,  120  grains  ;  hydro- 
quinone,  40  grains;  sulphite  of  soda,  480  grains;  citric 
acid,  20  grains;  water,  to  one  pint.  (B)  Bromide  of 
potassium,  5  grains  ;  carbonate  of  soda,  60  grains ;  soda 
hydrate,  30  grains ;  water,  to  make  one  pint.  For  plates 
use  equal  parts ;  for  papers  dilute  with  equal  quantity  of 
water. 

E.  D. — There  is  no  necessity  to  remove  backing  paper 
before  development,  it  will  not  cause  any  ill  effects. 


F.  Keath. — If  the  iron  developer  is  used  for  bromide 
paper  and  the  acid  fixing  bath,  it  is  unnecessary  to  employ 
the  ordinary  clearing  bath  after  development. 

F.  C.  S. — Lantern  slides  may  be  intensified  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  dry  plates. 

T.  Ellis. — A  medium  tinted  grey  is  the  best  all-round 
colour  to  use  for  a  background. 

E.  H.  Byshe. — To  make  a  ground  glass  focussing  screen, 
procure  two  old  negatives,  and  thoroughly  clean  them. 
Lay  one  fiat  upon  a  table,  and  on  it  place  some  fine  emery 
powder  mixed  with  a  little  water.  Then  with  a  circular 
motion  grind  with  the  remaining  glass.  When  a  fine  matt 
surface  is  obtained  wash  well  with  water.  More  power  is 
obtained  over  the  upper  glass  if  a  piece  of  cork  be  glued 
to  it,  this  gives  the  hand  a  better  grip. 

P.  R.  S.  Piggott.— The  fact  of  the  picture  having  been 
submitted  for  the  Critical  Column  does  not  debar  the 
print  being  entered  for  the  General  Competition. 

Ward  Muir. — Thanks. 

Digby  H.  W.  Cotes-Preedy. — We  regret  that  we  cannot 
make  use  of  your  article  and  at  the  same  time  thank  you 
for  submitting  it.  We  are  always  open  to  consider  M.SS. 

E.  A.  Wilson  (Nova  Scotia). — Thanks  for  your  long  note 
and  your  flattering  opinion  of  the  Junior.  We  have 
entered  your  pliotograohs  for  the  March  Competition. 

R.  H.  Holding. — Yon  may  enter  as  many  slides  or 
prints  or  whatever  current  competition  may  be  provided 
that  you  attach  a  coupon  to  each  entry. 

Percy  Warren  (Toronto,  Canada). — Pleased  to  hearyou 
think  so  well  of  the  Junior.  We  shall  include  your  picture 
in  the  forthcoming  competition. 

J.  F.  Crane.— (1)  We  insert  query.  (2)  22  drams  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  (S'  As  good  as  any  other  at  the  price. 

J.  E.  Smith. — The  firm  used  to  supply  handbooks  gratis 
giving  every  detail.  It  is  far  better  and  cheaper  to  buy  it 
ready  prepared.  (1)  If  can  be  done.  i2)  Burton  gives  the 
following Gelatine  100  parts,  sugar  candy  25  parts, 
glycerine  (when  necessary)  5  parts,  potassium  bichromate 
dissolved  in  50  parts  water  I  5  parts,  water  300  to  400  parts, 
colouring  matter  2  to  5  parts.  (3)  Potassium  bichromate 
1  oz.,  distilled  water  1  pint,  ammonia  ‘880  5  drops.  (4)  No. 
(5)  About  a  fortnight. 

B.  W. — The  prinls  should  not  be  burnished. 

J.  Burling. — Reddish  yellow  stains  on  chloride  paper 
are  caused  by  touching  them  with  dirty  or  hypo-con¬ 
taminated  fingers.  It  is  impossible  to  remove  the  stains. 

T.  Mudd. — All  lenses  of  the  same  focus  give  the  same 
sized  picture  from  the  same  standpoint. 

Hazell. — Permission  to  photograph  in  Epping  Forest 
can  be  obtained  from  the  City  Town  Clerk,  Guildhall,  E.C.; 
for  the  Zoological  Gardens  from  the  Secretary  of  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Cockroach.— We  cannot  understand  the  delay.  The 
J.  P.  is  published  regularly  on  the  15th. 

Bess.— The  formula  for  developing  the  Barnet  platino- 
matt-surface  bromide  paper  is — (A)  Metol  400  grs.,  sodium 
sulphite  8  ozs.,  potassium  bromide  50  grains,  water  80  ozs. 
(B)  Potassium  carbonate  400  grs.,  water  80  ozs.  Take  3 
ozs.  of  A  and  1  oz  of  B. 

Ilford.— Supposing  you  are  using  /8  and  find  the  ex¬ 
posure  correct,  but  you  want  to  use  /22  so  as  to  obtain 
proper  definition,  the  numbers  are  squared  thus  8x8  =  64  ; 
22  x  22  =  484.  the  exposures  are  as  64  :  484,  or  nearly  eight 
times  as  long. 

Bosher.— Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  free  portrait 
companies,  the  whole  thing  is  a  swindle,  and  in  the  end, 
as  Shakespeare  says,  “  you  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for 
what’s  given  freely.” 

Nemo.— Not  aware  of  any.  A  simple  book  on  Retouching 
is  in  active  preparation  for  the  “  Series,”  and  will  be 
issued  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two. 

Flashlight. — “The  Studio  and  what  to  do  in  it,”  by 
H.  P.  Robinson. 

Instantograph. — We  shall  be  delighted  to  have  a  stereo 
print  of  the  duel  scene  if  you  will  kindly  send  one. 

We  thank  the  foDowing  for  their  letters  :— G.  H.  Faux, 
W.  E.  Cartwright,  G.  H.  Bates,  J.  Aitkin,  D.  Summerfield, 
C.  Butterfield.  R.  Hadrow,  G.  W.  Bellingham.  E.  A.  Hemp¬ 
hill,  C.  B.  Stanford. 
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SNOOKS’  ANIMAL  STUDIES. 

1  )RAWN  BY  ‘'PEN.” 


1.  Snooks,  the  well-known  amateur  photographer,  Laving  read  of  special  publications  devoted  to  animal  studies,  desires  to  be  represented 
therein.  He  resolves  to  take  the  rook  in  his  natural  habitat  but  gets  black  balled.  2.  A  unique  picture,  he  thought,  might  have  been  made 
of  cockroaches  by  flash-light.  But  they  would  all  crowd  in  the  foreground,  and  a  proper  composition  was  impossible.  3.  With  an  Allmare’s 
naturalistic  camera  he  essays  rabbits  in  motion.  But  the  keeper,  whose  photographic  education  has  been  neglected,  take*  a  mean  advantage 
while  Snook’s  head  is  under  the  focussiug  cloth.  4.  He  has  heard  that  broadside  views  of  ships  are  not  in  good  ta>te  and  assumes  the  same 
rule  tp  apply  to  cattle.  He  accordingly  focusses  on  the  stern  view  of  a  cow  But  the  cow  moves.  5.  He  braves  the  lion  in  its  den,  but  finds 
that  for  such  a  subject  the  tripod  is  not  sufficiently  rigid,  which  reduces  his  enthusiasm.  Snooksjhas  many  unrealised  pictures  in  his 
note  book  yet. 


THE  HELPING  HAND. 

No.  4- 

How  much  it  is  possible  to  learn  from  the  experiences 
of  others  most  of  us  are  able  10  testify.  “  If  only  I  ' had 
known,  what  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided,”  is  an 
every-day  remark.  It  is  with  the  objt.dl  of  profiting  by 
their  experiences  that  we  have  -asked  several  amateur 
photographers  who  have  leached  a  few  steps  above  us  in 
the  ladder  of  progress  to  aive  the  assistance  of  their  wider 
outlook  to  their  brothers  beiow.  That  the  advice  may  be. 
put  into  explicit  form,  the  request  took  the-  form  of  eight, 
questions.  One  set  of  replies  is  published  each  month,  and 
a  pidture  from  the  camera  of  the  respondent. 

WE  CONSULT  MR.  W,  A.  CADBY. 

How  was  it  that  you  took  up  photography? 

Ten  years  ago,  hearing  a  great  deal 
about  realistic  Art  from  a  relation,  at 
that  time  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject, 
it  struck  me  that  something  might  be 
done  with  a  camera  towards  getting 
certainly  realistic  effedis,  even  if  they 
were  lamentably  lacking  in  idealistic 
qualities.  I  was  then  living  with  him 
in  a  caravan,  and  stopping  sometimes 
for  days  at  outlandish  villages,  where 
models  made  up  in  realism  for  their 
other  deficiencies  (see  supplement  illus¬ 
tration).  In  fadt — quite  the  reverse  to 
my  present  experience — they  offered 
themselves  gratis,  and  sometimes  to 
satisfy  their  persistent  demands  I  have 
been  guilty  of  the  mean  expediency 
of  ostentatiously  taking  off  the  cap  when 
the  camera  was  innocent  of  a  plate.  I 
remember,  on  one  occasion,  when  we 


were  driving  away,  a  rustic  gentleman 
in  his  best  running  after  the  van  and 
loudly  clamouring  to  be  “  took  1  ”  . 

What  helped  you  most  in  getting  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  ? 

If  1  had  started  photography  seme 
years  later  I  am  sure  I  should  say 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  anyhow,  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  photographic 
literature  for  a  great  deal  of  help,  but 
I  have  learnt  most  through  experience, 
which,  as  the  sage  says,  “other  people 
call  mistakes!”  Of  course,  the  point  on 
which  the  majority  of  our  photographic 
workers  are  most  likely  to  be  weak  is 
Art  training,  with  which  one  should 
persevere  through  life,  and  which  I 
think,  after  a  while,  releases  the  student 
from  the  idea  that  his  negative  (on  what¬ 
ever  subjedt)  must  be  full  of  fine  detail 
and,  clearness,  both  of  which  conditions, 
many  of  us  know,  are  simply  ruinous  to 
some,  effedis. 

.  What  developer  do  you  generally  use  ? 

Being  old-fashioned  I  have  adhered 
— in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written 
and  said  about  new  developers — to  p)  ro, 
bromide,  and  ammonia,  all  three  in  10% 
solutions,  varying  the  strength  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  exposure  given  and  the  kind 
of  negative  required.  I  do  not'  think- 
beginners  can  do- better  than  become' 
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thorough  masters  of  this  old  developer 
before  trying  the  new  ones.  I  am  very 
sure  it  is  an  unwise  plan  to  often  change 
your  developer.  If  you  have  one  that  is 
satisfactory,  stick  to  it,  even  if  it  is  not 

pyro- 

What  is  your  favotirite  paper  and  printing 
process  ? 

Carbon,  for  many  reasons,  is  my 
favourite  process.  With  it  you  can 
have  colour  and  texture  of  the  widest 
range,  and,  whatever  your  subject,  you 
can,  with  care,  -exactly  suit  it.  Then 
it  is  so  simple  that  your  weights  and 
measures  lose  tlieir  office  and  you  are 
freed  from  definite  calculations,  your 
time  being  better  spent  in  lovingly 
washing  away  the  pigment  from  your 
ever-improving  print. 

Do  you  prefer  long  or  short  exposures  ? 

It  so  depends  on  what  effeCt  is  aimed 
at  as  regards  landscapes,  that  I  find  it 
difficult  to  say  which,  but  for  an  ordinary, 
well  lighted  subjeCt  of  which  you  want 
to  get  as  much  as  the  camera  will  render, 
1  would  rather  give  long  exposures. 
Sometimes,  when  photographing  in  the 
East  Indies,  I  have  been  very  thankful 
to  be  able  to  get  the  shortest  of  snap¬ 
shots  of  the  superstitious  Javanese,  who 
have  an  idea  that  they  will  experience  a 
bad  time  in  their  future  state  if  the 
deadly  eye  of  the  camera  shines  on 
them.  Little  expression  '  as  the  lens 
seems  to  possess,  it  is  more  effective  in 
driving  away  the  crowds  of  beggars  and 
dealers  than  the  fiercest  look  one  can 
conjure  up  ! 

What  time  of  day  are  the  best  effects 
obtained  ? 

Undoubtedly  a  top  Tight  is  neither 
satisfactory  nor  complimentary,  so  it 
follows  that  the  middle  of  the  day  is  to 
be  avoided,  but,  clouds  having  so  much 
to  do  with  the  light,  it  is  difficult  to  be 
arbitrary  about  the  exaCt  hour.  One 
thing  is  certain,  early,  very  early  sum¬ 
mer  morning  effeCts  are  often  most 
charming,  and  the  lazy  one,  who  thinks 


that  sunset  time  is  just  as  good  for  his 
purpose,  will  often  be  disappointed. 

What  is  your  favourite  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ? 

Figure  studies  of  children,  either 
slightly  draped  or  nude.  I  ought  rather 
to  say  it  has  been  my  aim  to  portray  the 
nude,  and  not  the  naked.  I  am  often 
convinced  of  failing  to  do  this  by  letters 
from  Mrs.  Grundies,  who,  whenever 
they  see  a  reproduction  of  mine  in  an 
illustrated  paper,  write  me  unsigned 
letters  insisting  on  my  impure  mind. 
The  dependence  on  the  model  and  other 
difficulties,  make  this  a  precarious  branch 
of  photography,  so,  in  spite  of  a  certain 
fascination  it  has,  I  should  advise 
beginners  to  be  content  with  landscapes 
and  portraits  for  the  first  years. 

What  advice  would  you  give  to  a  beginner? 

When  you  are  full  of  the  first  en¬ 
thusiasm,  resist  the  temptation  of  taking 
a  family  group,  or  the  relations  of 
your  home-life  may  become  somewhat 
strained  ;  and  if  you  must  immortalise 
your  friends  singly,  and  yet  value  their 
friendship,  refrain  from  showing  them 
the  results  !  Gloat  over  your  successes 
in  private,  for  it  is  astonishing  how  often 
your  sitter — through  sheer  vanity — will 
disagree  with  you  and  tell  you  she  is 
sure  she  is  not  like  that!  To  speak 
seriously,  do  not  mistake  occasional 
chance  achievements  for  proficiency, 
and  never  allow  yourself  to  be  wholly 
satisfied  with  your  work,  or  further  im¬ 
provement  is  impossible.  Attend  what 
exhibitions  are  possible  and  compare  the 
photographs  in  them  with  your  own  work. 
Above  all,  rest  assured  that  photography 
—in  spite  of  misleading  advertisements — 
to  yield  you  any  satisfaction,  insists  on 
the  expenditure  of  time,  trouble,  temper. 

Will  A .  Cadby. 


Lord  Rayleigh  has  successfully  photographed 
bursting  soap  bubbles.  The  exposure  required 
was  between  3^jth  to  j^th  of  a  second. 
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TRAVELS  AMONG  THE 
AINU  PEOPLE, 

THE  ABORIGINES  OF  JAPAN. 
W.  K.  Burton , 

BOUT  Japan,  and  the  people 
of  Japan,  books  that  could 
barely  be  numbered  have  been 
written,  and  there  is  not  a  month,  or  a 
week  even,  but  that  there  is  illustrated 
matter  about  the  country  in  some 
magazine  or  other  periodical,  or  in  more 
than  one.  But  of  the  Ainu  of  japan 
how  little  is  known  !  About  them  cer¬ 
tain  learned  papers  have  been  written, 
and  even  books,  of  which  markedly  the 
best  is  that  by  Mr.  j.  Batchelor,  but 
still  how  many  have  ever  heard  of  this 
people  ?  Yet  at  one  time  they  inhabited 
and  owned  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  all  the  country  known  as  Japan, 
a  country  always  spoken  and  written  of 
as  small— on  account  of  its  enormous 
neighbour,  "China — but,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  a  good  deal  larger  than 
“  Great  ”  Britain.  Now  a  few  thousand 
only  of  them  are  left,  and  these  have 
been  driven  northwards  till  they  have 
no  home  in  the  main  island,  but  only  in 
that  called  Yeso,  or  in  islands  still  farther 
north.  The  hardy,  tough,  intelligent 
and  industrious  Japanese,  coming  from 
no  man  knows  where,  but  nearly  cer¬ 
tainly  from  a  southerly  direction,  have 
driven  these  primitive,  kindly,  simple- 
minded,  stupid,  slothful,  dirty,  and 
yet  fine-looking  people  before  them,  less 
probably  by  the  sword  than  simply  by 
superiority  of  race — by  greater  capacity 
to  make  the  earth  give  them  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  and  to  enable  them 
to  multiply. 

No  two  races  could  be  more  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  each  other  in  their 
characteristics  than  the  Japanese  and 
the  Ainu.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state 
a  characteristic  of  one  race  or  the  other 
—good  or  bad — to  infer,  by  antithesis, 


a  characteristic  of  the  other.  The  Ainu, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  altogether  without 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  what 
we  call  “  modern  civilization,”  may  be 
described  as  savages.  They  are  with¬ 
out  reading  and  writing,  without  tools 
or  implements  of  their  own,  except  a 
few  crude,  but  somewhat  ingenious 


Hairy  Ainu, 

hunting  weapons,  are  very  poor  agricul¬ 
turists,  do  not  keep  flocks  and  herds, 
and,  above  all,  seem  to  be  in  no  way 
progressive.  Their  condition  at  this 
day  appears  to  be  the  same  as  it  was 
when  we  first  hear  of  them  in  ancient 
Japanese  writings.  But  they  are  by 
no  means  savages  in  the  sense  of  being 
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ing  the  semblance  of  a  huge  mustache 
about  their  mouths.  The  men  are  fine- 
looking  chiefly  on  account  of  their  hairi¬ 
ness.  The  Ainu  are  said  to  be  the  most 
hairy  people  in  the  world,  and  perhaps 
they  are  so  ;  but,  except  for  their  mag¬ 
nificent  flowing  beards,  their  hairiness 
has  been  much  exaggerated.  Such 
statements  as  that  they  are  like  New¬ 
foundland  dogs  in  this  matter,  are  simple 


rubbish.  I  illustrate  on  preceding  page 
the  hairiest  man  that  I  found  in  Piratori, 
the  ancient  Ainu  capital  of  Yeso. 

But  to  describe  the  physical  and 
mental  characteristics  of  the  Ainu  would 
take  much  more  space  than  can  be 
allowed  me,  and  such  a  description 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  photographic 
periodical. 

My  objedt  in  visiting  Yeso  was  to  see, 
and  make  a  photographic  record  of  this 
race  so  fast  dying  out,  with  the  objedt, 
at  some  time  or  other,  of  publishing  the 
results,  probably  in  collaboration  with 


Ainu  Drinking. 

Mr.  Batchelor.  I  did  not  know  the 
country  at  all,  and  thought  it  best  to  be 
well  fitted  out  in  the  matter  of  photo¬ 
graphic  gear,  ready  to  meet  whatever 
contingency  might  occur.  I  had  a 
i2Xio  camera,  with  three  double  dark 
slides,  and  a  Hare  changing-box  holding 
a  dozen  plates,  so  that  I  had  a 
dozen-and-a-half  plates  ready  for  use 
without  changing.  Besides,  I  had  a 
hand-camera,  holding  a  dozen  quarter 
plates,  for  use  in  those  cases  where 
the  large  camera  could  not  be  brought 
to  bear.  For  the  large  camera  I 


ferocious.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
gentle  and  kindly,  and  are  said  to  be 
laithful,  and  to  display  gratitude  for  any 
kindness  done  them. 

I  speak  of  the  Ainu  as  fine-looking, 
of  course  I  mean  from  the  European, 
not  from  the  Ainu  standpoint.  This  can 
only  be  said  of  the  men.  The  women 
are  ugly  enough  at  the  best,  and  make 
themselves  positively  hideous  by  tattoo¬ 


Penry,  the  Chief. 
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had  a  battery  of  lenses  varying  from 
a  focus  of  7  inches,  to  what  may 
be  considered  an  indefinite  focus,  this 
latter  quality  being  supplied  by  a  tele- 
photographic.  lens. 

I  knew  I  was  in  for  rough  travelling, 
a  thing  that  concerned  me  much  more 
on  account  of  my  photographic  gear 
than  of  myself,  and  I  therefore  had  my 
old  and  somewhat  delapidated  cases 
replaced  by  new  ones  of  leather,  lined 
and  padded.  One  to  hold  the  camera, 
shutter  and  other  odds  and  ends,  another 


indestrudtible.  I  remember  seeing  one 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  a  Photographic 
Society  in  London,  which  had  fallen  out 
of  a  third  story  window  on  to  a 
stone  pavement !  The  brass-work  was 
knocked  all  out  of  shape,  but  the  glass 
was  intadt.  I  have  had  accidents  to 
more  than  one  of  my  own  lenses  that 
have  battered  the  brass-work,  but  the 
glass  has,  in  every  case,  remained  intadt. 

Sapporo,  the  capital  (Japanese)  of 
Yeso,  was  made  the  base  of  operations, 
and  my  work  was  very  much  facilitated 


Ainu  Village. 


the  dark  slides  and  changing-box,  and  a 
third  the  lenses.  I  may  mention  that  I 
got  these,  specially  made  to  order,  in 
Tokyo,  at  just  about  one-fifth  the  price 
they  would  have  cost  me  in  London, 
and  so  efficient  were  they  that,  in 
spite  of  the  roughest  usage  that  I  have 
been  unfortunate  enough  ever  to  see 
photographic  apparatus  subjedted  to, 
not  a  plate  was  broken,  nor  was  there 
the  slightest  damage  done  to  anything. 
I  don’t  particularly  mention  lenses. 
Photographic  lenses  seem  to  be  nearly 


by  finding  that  Mr.  Batchelor — whose 
head-quarters  are  in  that  town — had 
a  most  conveniently  fitted  up  dark-room, 
which  he  was  kind  enough  to  put  at  my 
disposal.  A  number  of  the  photographs 
were  taken  at  Sapporo  itself,  where 
there  are  many  Ainu ;  but  to  see  the 
Ainu  in  his  pristine  state,  the  party  of 
which  I  was  one,  paid  a  visit  to  Piratori 
— which,  as  I  have  stated,  is  the  ancient 
capital — and  there  stayed  for  several 
days,  living  in  the  chief’s  house. 

After  getting  as  near  as  Piratori  as 
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possible  by  rail,  there  was  a  two  days’ 
journey  to  be  done  either  on  horseback, 
or  on  foot,  part  of  it  over  the  worst  kind 
of  road,  or  rather  forest  path,  that  I  have 
experienced,  and  I  have  known  roads 
bad  enough  in  all  conscience.  The 
photographic  gear  had  to  go  on  horse¬ 
back,  there  was  the  alternative  of 
walking  for  the  travellers.  I  am  no 
great  horseman,  and  consider  the  trot 
the  most  objectionable  of  the  various 
objectionable  gaits  that  the  horse  under¬ 
stands.  The  Yeso  horse,  except  a  2-| 
mile  walk,  appears  to  understand  no  gait 
but  the  very  joltiest  trot  that  I  have  ever 
experienced.  It  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  shaking  when  I  state  that,  after  one 


passed  the  Biblical  three  score  and  ten, 
and  during  all  these  years  he  has  never 
been  sober  when  he  could  be  drunk. 
The  Ainu  are  the  most  inveterate 
drinkers  in  the  world,  a  faCt  that  the 
smart  Japanese  have  taken  full  advantage 
of  in  their  dealings  with  this  child-like 
people  ;  always,  when  possible,  paying 
them  in  sake,  the  national  Japanese 
tipple,  rather  than  in  coin.  Drinking  is 
quite  a  ceremonious  affair  with  this 
people.  Libations  are  elaborately  offered 


Ainu  Woman  Weaving. 


day  of  it,  every  loosenable  screw  of  my 
camera  was  found  loose  in  the  leather 
case.  As  to  myself,  after  one  day  of  it, 
I  determined  to  trust  to  “Shanks’  mare.” 
It  took  me  a  week  to  get  thoroughly 
over  the  effects  of  that  one  day.  The 
noble  steed,  as  she  is  reared  in  Yeso,  is 
for  me  never-no-more  ! 

The  name  of  the  chief  is  Penry — nearly 
torhyme  with  Henry — and  on  page  2iois 
his  portrait  with  all  his  “war-paint”  on. 
He  is  as  genial  an  old  savage  and  scamp 
as  one  would  like  to  know.  He  has  long 


to  the  gods,  and  the  drinker  lifts  his 
mustachio  with  a  “  mustachio-lifter  ” 
before  he  puts  the  cup  to  his  lips.  The 
illustration  on  page  210  shows  an  Ainu 
about  to  drink.  In  his  right  hand  is  the 
mustachio-lifter,  in  the  left  the  cup- — - 
bowl  rather  —  of  sake,  which  he  re¬ 
plenishes  with  a  ladle  from  the  great 
vessel  in  front  of  him.  The  little 
porcelain  bottle  and  cup  that  are  shown 
are  not  Ainu.  They  are  Japanese,  and 
are  merely  placed  where  they  are  for  the 
sake  of  comparison.  The  Japanese, 


Ainu  Shooting. 

minute  doses.  From  the  little  bottle  As  Penry  is  chief  of  the  ancient  capital 
shown,  a  mere  thimble-full  of  sake,  of  the  Ainu,  I  dare  say  his  house  ought, 
which  is  only  as  strong  as  beer,  is  poured  by  courtesy,  to  be  called  a  palace.  It  is, 
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though  by  no  means  despising  wine,  are  into  the  little  cup  and  quaffed.  Your 
abstemious,  satisfied  with  a  little,  and  Ainu  will  drink  the  stuff  by  pints  when- 
particularly  taking  that  little  in  the  most  ever  he  can  get  it. 
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as  a  matter  of  faCt,  about  the  roughest 
place  that  I  have  ever  slept  in,  though  a 
good  deal  better  than  the  average  Ainu 
hut,  which  consists  of  the  crudest  kind 
of  straw  hovel  built  on  the  bare  ground. 

The  house  to  be  seen  to  the  right  in  the 
picture  on  page  211  is  Penry’s  “palace.” 
It  consists  of  a  porchway  and  one  large 
room  which,  however,  appears  to  be 
common  with  the  best  Ainu  huts,  has  a 
wooden  floor  raised  from  one  to  two  feet 
above  the  ground.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  burns  a  wood  fire,  the  smoke 
curling  up  amongst  the  roof-beams,  and 
finding  its  way  out  the  best  way  it  can 
by  two  holes,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
ridge.  The  roof  beams  are  so  low  that, 
although  far  from  tall,  I  was  continually 
knocking  my  head  against  one  or  other 
of  them,  the  more  particularly  because 
the  place  was  very  poorly  lighted,  both 
by  day  or  by  night.  On  the  wooden 
floor  were  a  few  dirty  straw  mats,  with 
which  we  had  to  make  shift  for  beds. 

The  only  thing  approaching  an 
“industry”  that  the  Ainu  can  be  said 
to  have,  is  the  weaving  of  coarse  cloth, 
from  thread  spun  by  hand  from  the  bark 
of  a  tree.  I  suppose  this  weaving  is  as 
primitive  in  its  nature  as  that  of  any 
people.  On  page  2 1 2  is  a  photograph  of  a 
woman  at  work.  The  photograph  shows 
her  as  a  great  deal  better  looking  than 
she  is,  for  the  tattooed  mustachio,  of  a 
deep  blue  colour  is  so  actinic  in  tint  that 
it  scarcely  shows  at  all.  The  woman 
was  working  in  the  open  air.  I  was  told 
that,  with  hard  work,  she  could  turn  out 
about  three  feet  of  cloth  in  a  day. 

The  Ainu,  if  nothing  else  are,  at  least, 
mighty  hunters.  Their  special  prey  is 
bears,  which,  curiously,  they  both  wor¬ 
ship  and  slay.  They  display  great 
courage  in  attacking  bears  with  the 
crudest  of  weapons.  My  last  illustration 
shows  an  Ainu  shooting  the  poisoned 
arrow  that  is  used  to  kill  the  bear  and 
other  large  game. 


MY  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROGRAMME  FOR  THE 
SUMMER. 

Y  Summer  programme  is  as 
follows  : 

1.  Tooverhaul  allapparatus 
connected  with  the  dark-room 
and  camera. 

2.  To  make  a  series  of  hedgerow 
studies. 

3.  To  make  an  album  of  12  views 
(stamp  size)  of  this  district,  to  sell  at 
one  shilling. 

4.  To  try  portrait  photography  in 
its  highest  aspeCt. 

By  far  the  most  important  item  is  the 
first,  for  its  omission  may,  and  often 
does,  mean  failure  for  all  the  season. 
Dust  and  leakage  in  the  dark-room, 
camera  or  slides,  are  fatal  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  perfect  results. 

The  first  care  will  be  in  regard  to  the 
dark-room.  Cleanliness  and  total  ex¬ 
clusion  of  white  light  is  the  golden  rule 
here.  Therefore  bottles  and  dishes  will 
be  cleaned,  shelves  washed,  all  the 
interior  gone  over  with  a  damp  duster, 
to  remove  every  particle  of  dust,  and 
every  crevice  examined  very  closely  to 
deteCt  the  entrance  of  white  light.  The 
window  and  door  scrutinized  as  follows: 
The  coloured  window  covered  up  to 
reduce  the  room  to  a  state  of  complete 
darkness.  Such  may  appear  the  case 
at  first,  but  by  and  bye,  when  the  eyes 
have  become  used  to  the  darkness,  there 
may  be  innumerable  cracks  and  crannies 
through  which  daylight  finds  an  entry. 
These  to  be  filled  up  in  a  suitable 
manner.  Next  the  window  examined 
closely,  still  in  darkness,  to  make  sure 
it  fits  accurately.  Then  the'  coloured 
window  itself,  to  see  if  the  light  it  admits 
is  of  the  proper  kind,  by  putting  a  plate 
into  the  dark  slide,  drawing  the  shutter 
half-way  and  exposing  it  half-an-hour. 
Development  will  at  once  show  if  the 
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light  has  affeCted  the  exposed  part  by 
the  difference-  of  the  two  halves. 

Almost,  or  perhaps  more  important 
than  the  examination  of  the  dark-room, 
is  a  thorough  scrutiny  of  the  camera  and 
dark  slides.  The  dark  slides  may  admit 
light  where  the  shutters  slide  into  the 
frame,  or  by  the  hinges  of  the  shutters. 
Plates  placed  in  these,  every  part  of  the 
slides  exposed  to  daylight,  and  if  they 
are  not  light  tight,  developement  will 
reveal  it.  Signs  of  darkening  will  be 
seen  wherever  the  light  has  entered. 

Then  the  camera  must  be  carefully 
overhauled  for  the  detection  of  refleCtive 
surfaces,  dust  and  leakages.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  be  set  up  out  of  doors  in 
a  good  light — sunshine  if  possible — and 
with  cap  on  lens,  the  interior  examined, 
as  little  of  the  body  as  possible  being 
covered  with  the  focussing  cloth.  This 
will  reveal  any  very  glaring  defeCts. 
Next  a  plate  in  the  slide  exposed  for 
some  minutes  by  drawing  the  shutter, 
but  without  uncapping  the  lens,  will, 
upon  being  developed,  if  there  be  any 
leakages,  notify  them  in  one  way  or 
another. 

Again,  light  may  enter  by  the  diaph¬ 
ragm  slot,  (even  when  the  diaphragm  is 
inserted,)  or  a  badly  fitting  cap  may  be 
the  cause  of  fog.  If  camera  and  slide 
are  safe,  this  may  be  found  out  by  care¬ 
fully  covering  the  whole  instrument  with 
the  cloth — with  the  exception  of  the 
lens — and  another  plate  exposed  and 
developed  as  before. 

Many  failures,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  unfairly  blamed  on  the  plates  or 
chemicals,  may  in  this  way  be  averted. 

II. - TO  MAKE  A  SERIES  OF  HEDGEROW 

STUDIES. 

At  first  it  was  intended  to  make 
flowers  and  fruit  a  study  ;  but  the  sight 
of  a  wild  strawberry  plant,  having 
beautiful  foliage  intermixed  with  elegant 
grasses  and  laden  with  lovely  fruit, 
growing  on  a  stony  bank,  settled  the 
doubt  -  in  favour  of  the  wild  flowers. 


Another  consideration  being  their  'great 
abundance,  especially  in  the  country. 

How  often  have  you  stood  before 
clumps  of  underwood,  bushes  in  full 
bloom,  tall  grass  and  flowers,  heartily 
wishing  you  could  shut  out  what  was 
beyond  ■?  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
obtaining  some  union  or  white  window 
blind  material  and  making  a  hem  at 
each  end,  through  which  to  slide  two 
rods  or  sticks  into  the  ground.  The 
material  stretched  behind  the  study  and 
the  plate  exposed.  If  other  objeCts 
appear  on  the  edges  of  the  negative, 
they  can  easily  be  blocked  out  or  a 
vignetter  used.  The  white  material  is 
only  to  isolate  the  twigs  and  small 
grasses,  too  small  to  be  stopped  out. 

Thus,  by  making  camera  go  down  on 
his  knees  and  the  lens  point  downwards, 
the  photographer  is  able  to  obtain  gems 
— some  no  doubt  showing  the  dew-laden 
spider’s  web  stretching  from  twig  to 
blade — from  nature’s  picture  book,  the 
leaves  of  which  may  be  turned  over  and 
over  and  something  new  always  found. 

III. — TO  MAKE  AN  ALBUM  OF  VIEWS. 

(  STAMP  SIZE.) 

For  this  to  be  effectively  done,  the 
views  must  be  selected  with  great  care, 
and  the  following  tin's  observed  : 

The  point  of  view  to  be  chosen  with 
much  consideration,  as  a  few  feet  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  a  little  nearer  or 
further  off,  may  make  all  the  difference. 

Too  much  must  not  be  put  into  one 
picture — there  ought  to  be  one  principal 
objeCt  and  all  else  subordinate,  like 
courtiers  round  a  king. 

The  lighting  never  to  be  from  behind, 
or  it  is  sure  to  be  flat.  The  blending  of 
the  lights  and  shades  over  the  whole 
subjeCt  aimed  at. 

The  foreground  is  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance,  -if  it  is  weak  and  uninteresting, 
the  whole  is  spoilt. 

Both  sides  of  the  view  not  to  be 
symmetrical.  All  general  lines  to  be 
diagonal  or  pyramidal.  Unbroken  uni- 
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formity  avoided  and  the  pidture  balanced 
to  give  an  idea  of  stability. 

The  motive  or  idea  which  pervades 
the  pidture  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
eye  is  caused  to  fall  upon  it  naturally. 
This  is  insured  by  having  a  general 
sweep  of  light  or  shade  leading  up  to  it. 

No  other  objedl  must  draw  off  the 
attention  from  the  principal  one.  Its 
best  position  is  that  where  its  base  (if  it 
be  on  the  foreground)  occupies  a  place 
of  J  to  ^  the  height  of  the  pidture  ;  or  if 
it  be  in  the  distance,  about  up  the 
pidture — and  in  all  cases  it  must  be  to 
one  side  of  the  centre,  about  ±  from 
either  side. 

“  Prints,  from  satisfactory  half  plate 
negatives,  of  the  twelve  views  selected 
are  obtained,  put  on  to  a  card,  a  line 


drawn  round  each  with  a  pen  and  the 
whole  photographed  down  to  size  re¬ 
quired.  The  miniature  views  obtained, 
should  be  toned,  trimmed,  and  mounted 
in  a  neat  little  book,  or  they  may  be 
gummed  at  the  back,  perforated  and  sold 
separately  at  one  penny  each. 

There  is  no  probability  of  such  a 
procedure  stopping  the  sale  of  larger 
prints.” — Practical  Photographer. 

IV. - TO  TRY  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY 

IN  ITS  HIGHEST  ASPECT. 

This  will  prove  (to  an  amateur  having 
no  studio)  the  most  difficult  item  in  the 
programme.  Of  course  portraiture  has 
been  attempted,  but  has  proved  a  failure 
— if  artistic  results  are  taken  into 
account.  The  house  side  has  been  used, 
but  as  this  faces  full  to  the  south,  a 


pidture  could  only  be  attempted,  with 
any  hope  of  success,  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  The  top  and  side  light  stopped. 


A  plain  background  hung  on  the  house 
side.  A  passable  likeness  procured  and 
friends  pleased.  Where  is  the  amateur 
who  has  not  done  this  ?  Yet  nothing 
has  been  produced  able  to  be  compared 

with  the  work  produced  at  Mr. - 

studio.  Means  of  lessening  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  light  and  shade  and  of  varying 


the  lighting  of  the  model  at  pleasure 
were  wanting. 

Full  length  portraits  with  appropriate 
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bits  of  natural  background,  chosen  with 
care  from  the  country  lanes  have  also 
been  done  with  more  satisfying  success. 
The  end  of  all  being  a  resolution  to  be 
content  with  these,  and  banish  for  ever 
the  desire  of  every  aspiring  amateur. 
Now,  portraiture  in  its  highest  aspefit 
needs  years  of  patient  practice  added  to 
artistic  talent.  In  faCt,  it  is  never  really 
learned,  being  a  continual  study.  Even 
if  one  were  born  an  artist,  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  that  would  insure  success 
at  once.  We  are  not  all  born  artists, 
yet  all  must  have  a  knowledge  of  art  to 
make  sure  of  an  artistic  photograph. 

This  portraiture,  although  so  difficult 
of  attainment,  has  a  fascination  univer¬ 
sally  admitted,  and  every  amateur  insists 
upon  knowing  something  of  it.  As  the 
first  step  towards  success,  it  is  proposed 
to  ereCt  a  portable  studio  which  possesses 
the  following  recommendations  : 

Portability . — It  can  be  folded  up  like 
a  screen,  and  being  very  light  may  be 
carried  about  easily. 

Cheapness. — Anyone  who  has  only  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  carpentry  may 
construct  it  at  the  cost  of  material. 

Appropriateness. — It  will,  in  a  certain 
measure,  lead  up  the  essentials  of  a 
good  portrait. 

The  description  and  working  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  portable  open-air  studio, 
possessing  the  above  qualifications,  were 
given  in  The  Practical  Photographer  for 
February  last,  which  fulfils  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  article  in  every  way,  and 
is  all  that  is  needed. 

It  is  set  up  with  one  end  to  the  south¬ 
west,  where  it  is  already  shaded  from 
the  rays  of  light  by  a  house  or  some 
other  obstacle. 

However,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
another  similar  construction  covered  en¬ 
tirely  with  a  stout  blue  material,  to  place 
opposite  the  first  screen  to  exclude  the 
frontal  rays. 

By  this  arrangement — the  top  and 
sides  aCt  as  screens,  allowing  a  softened 


light  to  enter,  the  curtains  enable  the 
light  to  be  varied  at  pleasure  as  in  a 
real  studio,  the  lower  part  of  sides  serve 
as  a  refledtor,  the  space  inside  is  sufficient 
to  pose  one  or  two  persons — and  with 
the  help  and  careful  arranging  of  a 
graduated  background,  coupled  with  the 
intelligent  observation  and  application 
of  examples  in  posing  and  lighting, 
taught  by  our  eminent  professional 
photographers  in  their  portrayal  of 
celebrities,  to  be  seen  in  photographic 
and  other  publications,  very  good  por¬ 
traits  might  be  produced. 

In  conclusion,  seeing  the  success  of 
this  programme  hangs  upon  the  quality 
of  negative  produced,  and  this  upon 
the  exposure.  Fairly  accurate  exposure 
which  gives  a  negative  full  of  delicacy 
and  gradation  must  be  the  guiding  light, 
and  by  keeping  to  one  kind  of  plate 
(Isochromatic,)  one  developer  (pyro- 
soda,)  one  paper,  one  toning  bath 
(sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonia,)  carefully 
adhering  to  formulae  and  observing  strict 
cleanliness,  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  item  should  not  terminate  with 
satisfaction. 


HINTS  ON  PORTRAIT 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Nellie  Clifford. 

HE  illustrating  of  songs,  books 
and  poems  by  means  of  our 
cameras  is  not  only  a  fas¬ 
cinating  amusement  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  affords  the  greatest  interest 
to  our  friends,  whether  photographers 
or  not. 

To  keep  one  of  our  albums  especially 
for  this  kind  of  work  is  advisable,  and  I 
think  many  who  have  not  the  advantage 
of  going  about  much,  will  find  making 
an  album  of  this  kind  most  interesting 
work.  It  is  better  for  11s  to  begin  with 
some  simple  ballad  or  poem,  and  as 
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most  of  these  have  been  written  years 
ago,  it  is  easier  to  choose  one  in  which 
women  chiefly  figure,  the  reason  being 
that  one  can  easily  arrange  their  clothes 
to  look  like  those  worn  a  century  back, 
whereas  unless  one  happens  to  have  a 
suit  of  men’s  clothes  from  theatrical  or 
fancy  dress  ball  sources,  they  are  a 
huge  difficulty. 

Having  fixed  on  a  song,  poem  or  book, 
the  next  thing  is  to  find  suitable  models. 


THE  MILLER'S  LOVELY  DAUGHTER. 
"  On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water 
None  so  fair  as  she.” 


Nothing  is  harder  to  work  with  than  a 
model  who  does  not  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  thing.  The  accompanying  photo¬ 
graphs  illustrate  the  well-known  ballad 
of  “The  Banks  of  Allan  Water.”  The 
first  photo  was  comparatively  easy  to 
take.  It  required  little  thought ;  a 
happy  expression  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  you  see  illustrated  “  The 
Miller’s  lovely  Daughter,”  gay  and  care¬ 
less,  in  her  youth  and  beauty,  her  eyes 


shining  with  unspoken  love  for  the 
gallant,  who,  with  “winning  tongue” 
had  “sought  her”  for  his  bride.  The 
second  photo  represents  the  maiden 
forsaken,  standing  with  hopeless  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  bank  of  the  river  where 
she  had  had  such  pleasure,  on  whose 
bosom  she  had  confided  many  a  secret, 
and  whose  reeds  and  rushes  alone  had 
heard  the  whispered  vows  of  the  lover 


“  For  the  summer  grief  had  brought  her — 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water, 

None  so  sad  as  Bhe.” 

who  was  false.  The  maiden  is  older, 
the  golden  tresses  that  were  wont  to 
make  a  halo  of  glory  round  her  head 
are  bound  in  a  coronet  now,  the  gay 
expression  has  vanished,  and  the  look 
of  settled  sorrow  that  disappointment 
alone  brings  has  taken  its  place.  Truly 
on  the  “  Banks  of  Allan  Water,  none  so 
sad  as  she.”  It  is  in  a  photograph  like 
this  that  one  requires  a  model  “  in  touch  ” 


with  the  photographer,  one  who  will 
throw  herself  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
enough  to  assume  the  required  ex¬ 
pression — not  always  an  easy  thing  to  do. 

The  third  photo  is  the  last  sad  scene 
in  the  girl’s  life.  The  photograph  was 
difficult  to  arrange — nor  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  by  any  means  perfect.  The  fair 
hair  is  all  unbound,  and  lies  in  a  dis¬ 
ordered  mass,  one  arm  carelessly  thrown 
about  it.  The  model  in  reality  is  lying 
on  a  piece  of  strong  tarpaulin,  of  course 


“  For  his  bride  a  soldier  sought  her.” 

The  next  song  I  spoke  of  illustrating 
was,  “  Here’s  to  the  Maiden  of  bashful 
fifteen.”  The  song  was  written  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  dress  in  keep¬ 
ing  should  of  course  be  chosen. 

“The  Maiden  of  bashful  fifteen” 
should  have  her  hair  about  her,  and  be 
dressed  in  white,  she  may  be  posed,  of 
course,  as  fancy  dictates.  As  white  will 
be  greatly  used  for  dress  throughout 
this  series  of  photos,  it  is  well  to 


"utii  iruni  emu  unu  cure  was  ires 
On  the  banks  of  Allah  Water— 
There  a  corpse  lay  she." 


great  care  being  taken  that  this  does 
not  show,  the  picture  would  be  much 
improved  were  more  water  visible. 
Unfortunately  these  photographs  were 
taken  with  a  quarter  plate  camera,  and 
a  half  plate  would  have  been  more 
advantageous,  especially  in  the  last 
photo.  Should  any  reader  try  illustra¬ 
ting  this  ballad,  were  it  possible  to  the 
photographer,  it  would  greatly  improve 
the  set  of  pictures  to  add  a  fourth,  viz., 
one  illustrating  a  line  from  the  first  verse, 


remember  the  following  about  the 
development  of  such  pictures.  Any¬ 
thing  white  comes  out  naturally  on 
the  plate  before  anything  else,  under 
development,  consequently  a  white 
dress,  apron  and  fichu,  etc.,  are  fully 
developed  long  before  other  detail  is 
sufficiently  out.  To  bring  the  latter 
out,  of  course  the  plate  remains  in  the 
developer,  and  the  consequence  is,  when 
we  print  the  negative,  a  white  dress  is  a 
mere  white  mass,  there  are  no  shadows", 
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no  soft  folds,  this  is  because  it  is  over¬ 
developed,  the  whites  have  become  too 
dense  to  print  shadow.  It  is  therefore 
well  for  the  photographer  to  keep  beside 
him  a  small  bottle  of  potassium  bromide 
(made  up  one  part  to  ten  parts  water), 
and  when  white  dresses,  etc.,  have 
become  sufficiently  dense,  wash  the 
negative  quickly,  and  with  a  camel  hair 
brush  dipped  in  the  above  solution, 
paint  over  the  developed  parts,  then 
return  negative  to  the  developer,  and 
continue  development  till  all  further 
detail  is  out. 

The  remainder  of  the  characters  in 
this  song  must  be  chosen  and  thought 
out  according  to  the  photographer’s 
fancy,  suffice  it  to  say  all  should  be 
posed  with  an  objecft. 

“  The  charmer  whose  dimples  we 
prize,”  must  of  course  be  smiling  so  as 
to  show  them,  and  consequently  must 
have  something  to  smile  for.  She  might 
be  posed  at  a  table  writing  a  letter, 
looking  up  roguishly  with  wonderment, 
shall  it  be  yes  or  no  ?  Be  careful  to  have 
small  details  correct,  it  is  provoking  to 
have  a  splendid  negative  rendered  use¬ 
less  by  having  some  very  modern  article 
showing  prominently  with  a  character 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  If  a  writing 
table  figures  in  the  picture  last  men¬ 
tioned,  be  sure  the  ink  bottle  is  not 
the  latest  invention,  or  the  pen  some 
new  patent. 

Shakespeare’s  heroines  are  also  in¬ 
teresting  to  colleCt,  but  it  is  also  pro¬ 
voking  to  find  we  have  again  forgotten 
to  pay  attention  to  small  details,  and 
find  on  development,  Portia  standing 
with  a  modern  song  in  her  hand  for  a 
scroll,  the  name  of  which  prints  with 
annoying  distinctness,  Desdemona  with 
a  modern  album  beside  her,  and 
Ophelia  bedecked  with  garden  flowers  ! 

Dickens’  characters  are  tremendously 
funny,  but  require  in  some  cases  clever 
models.  The  “  Idylls  of  the  King,” 
“The  Bailiff’s  daughter,”  and  scenes 


from  well-known  authors  can  all  be 
tried. 

This  branch,  like  all  other  branches 
of  photography,  requires  great  patience. 
It  is  quite  worth  while  sometimes  to 
take  half  a  dozen  photographs  of  one 
model,  rather  than  put  in  an  unsuitable 
one,  and  spoil  a  whole  series. 


ON  THE  CARE  OF  APPARATUS. 

Petev  Eland. 

Illustrated  by  Pen. 

it  was  certainly  not  tripe 
which  caused  the  dreadful 
visitation  which  I  am 
about  to  narrate.  Mind, 
I  don’t  say  that  the  mixed 
pickles  and  pork  may  not 
have  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  its  creation.  It 
is  the  hideous  tripe 
rumour  (set  on  foot  I 
believe  by  the  Professor)  which  I 
emphatically  deny.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  sufficient  soul  or  originality 
in  tripe  to  have  conjured  up  such 
a  vision  as  that  to  which  I  am  re¬ 
ferring.  Tripe  is  Plebeian.  The  stuff 
such  dreams  are  made  of  must  be 
aristocratic.  They  require  a  foundation 
of  pork  and  pickles,  good  pork  and 
good  pickles. 

It  was  winter,  and  I  had  gone  to  bed. 
I  generally  do  go  to  bed  at  all  seasons, 
but  I  am  referring  especially  to  this  one 
particular  evening.  It  was  cold.  The 
day  had  been  fine,  but  after  sun-down 
the  drops  on  the  windows  had  ceased 
to  drip,  and  become  solid,  and  Jack 
Frost  had  drawn  his  finger  across  the 
panes  and  turned  them  into  floral  neg¬ 
atives.  During  the  forenoon  I  had 
almost  determined  to  make  an  exposure 
on  the  beautiful  snowscape  which  lay 
outside,  but  I  remembered  that  my 
tackle  was  all  over  the  place,  just  as  I 
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had  left  it  in  the  autumn,  and  I  hardly 
knew  where  to  put  my  hands  on  a  thing. 
So  I  let  it  pass.  “  There’s  a  good  time 
coming  in  the  spring,  wherefore  bother.” 

Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  in  bed,  of  course. 
Well,  I  slept.  How  long,  I  know  not, 
but  certain  it  is  that  I  was  suddenly 
awakened.  What  awoke  me  was  a 
bright  light  streaming  across  my  couch 
and  filling  every  part  of  the  room  with 
its  radiance.  I  at  once  arose  and  rushed 
to  the  window.  To  my  utter  amaze¬ 
ment  I  found  the  world  which  only  a 
few  hours  before  had  been  held  in  the 
iron  grip  of  winter  glowing  under  the 
radiance  of  a  summer  sun.  Trees  were 
in  full  leaf,  bees  were  humming,  birds 
singing,  and  there  was  every  appearance 
of  a  brilliant  July  day.  My  ejaculations 
of  surprise  were  broken  by  the  voice 
of  the  Professor  calling  from  his  garden. 
I  thrust  out  my  head  and  saw  him 
dancing  frantically  over  the  flower  beds. 

“Jones,  Jones!  ”  he  yelled,  “Get  up 
at  once  and  bring  your  camera.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  most  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  We  have  dropped  sud¬ 
denly  back  several  thousand  years  in  a 
few  minutes.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  Pre-historic  period.  Bring  your 
camera  quick.  Any  negatives  we  ob¬ 
tain  may  be  worth  a  fortune.” 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and  I 
hurriedly  hastened  to  obey.  I  remember 
that  I  did  not  stop  even  to  assume  my 
customary  attire,  but  airily  clad  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  feverishly  gather  together 
my  disorganised  kit.  My  dark  slides 
were  empty  and  three  of  them  were 
missing,  but  I  could  not  wait  to  institute 
a  hunt,  so  I  snatched  up  the  two 
available  ones  and  rushed  into  my  dark¬ 
room. 

My  dark-room  is  situated  in  our  back 
yard,  and  people  have  unkindly  mistaken 
it  for  a  pig  sty  or  a  fowl  house.  True, 
it  has  a  disordered  appearance  and  is 
slightly  damp,  the  last  defect  being 
caused  by  my  always  forgetting  to  tar 


the  roof.  But  these  are  minor  details. 
Inside,  things  certainly  were  a  little 
mixed,  and  to  some  it  might  have  been 
difficult  to  know  what  was  what,  but  to 
me  it  was  as  easy  as  lying.  What  if 
exposed  and  unexposed  plates  were 
packed  away  in  identical  boxes,  what  if 
there  were  no  labels  on  the  bottles  ?  I 
knew  them.  That  was  sufficient. 

I  had  some  trouble  in  getting  the 
plates  into  the  slides  at  first.  This  was 
no  doubt  due  to  my  wintering  the 
slides  in  the  bath-room, 
the  moist  temperature  of 
which  may  have  produced 
swelling.  But  this  was 
nothing.  I  got  them  fixed 
at  last,  and  joined  the 
impatient  Professor 
outside.  The  next  moment 
we  were  in  the  open 
country.  The  open  country 
of  Old  England,  very 
Old  England,  Pre-historic  England. 
Around  us  bloomed  the  forests  of  the 
coal  age,  trees  with  stalks  like  pine 
apples,  towering  high  above  our  heads, 
silent  and  motionless  as  if  carved  from 
stone.  The  Professor  screamed  with 
delight,  “  What  a  glorious  realization 
of  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  Scientist. 
Photograph  it,  my  boy,  for  Heaven’s 
sake  photograph  it.” 

I  wished  then  that  I  had  taken  more 
care  of  the  legs  of  my  tripod.  Any¬ 
thing  more  aggravating  than  a  folding 
camera-stand  which  won’t  unfold,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive.  One  of  the 
legs  worked  easily  enough,  but  this  was 
rather  a  disadvantage  than  otherwise 
as  it  happened  to  be  the  very  one  from 
which  I  had  abstracted  the  screw  when 
I  was  making  an  electric  battery.  I  no 
sooner  got  the  thing  straight  than  this 
weak  limb  would  suddenly  double  up 
and  prove  my  undoing.  And  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  all  the  time  we  were 
actually  galloping  from  one  age  to 
another,  the  scene  around  us  constantly 
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changing,  a  thousand  years  a  minute. 
I  focussed  on  the  coal  period,  and  before 
I  had  time  to  insert  the  slide,  which 
.was  a  trifle  swelled  with  damp,  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  Stone  Age.  About 
this  aeon,  Time  seemed  to  slacken  up  a 
bit  and  gave  us  a  rest,  and  it  was  then 
that  I  found  that  the  bellows  had  parted 
company  with  the  front  portion  of  the 
camera,  and  that  the  lens  had  got 
slightly  cracked.  The  bulb  of  the 
shutter  release  was  also  suffering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  frost  bite  and  crum¬ 
bled  under  my  hand  in  a  most  alarming 
manner.  Just  at  the  moment  I  dis¬ 
covered  this,  I  felt  the  Professor  tug  at 
my  coat-tails. 

“Quick,  Quick,”  he  whispered,  “  Be 
ready  for  a  snap..  Look  over  yonder  !  ” 
I  looked.  There,  not  a  hundred  yards 
off,  towered  a  huge  Megalichthys,  its 
gigantic  lizard-like  form  filling  up  the 
whole  of  the  landscape  before  me.  I 
shoved  home  a  dark-slide  and  made  a 
shot  at  random.  When  one  is  photo¬ 
graphing  a  Megalichthys  there  is  not 
much  time  for  consideration.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  after  an 
Ichthyosaurus  there  is  nothing  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  take  as  a  Megalichthys,  and 
especially  a  Megalichthys  with  a  yawning 
fit  fourteen  feet  wide  on.  But  I 
managed  to  get  him  all  right  before  he 
dived  back  into  his  antedeluvian  mud. 

I  had  just  seen  the  tip  of  his  tail 
disappear  when  I  became  aware  that 
the  ground  was  trembling  under  the 
footfall  of  some  unusually  large  monster. 
I  was  not  surprised,  for  I  was  getting 
used  to  the  thing,  and  animals  of  the 
period  I  was  dwelling  in  generally  had 
big  feet,  but  I  must  confess  I  was  a 
little,  just  a  little,  astonished  at  what 
followed.  Out  of  the  depths  of  a 
forest  rushed  a  Megatherium,  his  little 
bandy  legs  (a  trifle  over  thirty  feet  long) 
going  like  one  o’clock.  In  another, 
instant  I  saw  the  cause  of  his  unseemly 
haste,  for  from  the  same  brake  dashed 


a  Mastodon,  waving  his  trunk  and 
trumpeting  loudly  in  a  manner  which 
denoted  that  there. was  trouble  in  store 
for  the  Megatherium.  Then  suddenly 
the  pursued  wheeled  round  and  faced 
his  adversary.  It  was  a  grand  sight. 
The  dark  slide  was  in  the  camera,  and 
the  instant  the  two  unwieldly  creatures 
met  in  a  deadly  embrace  I  pulled  out 
the  shutter.  Of  course,  it  stuck  half 
way,  but  half  a  picture  of  a  battle 
between  two  prehistoric  monsters  is 
worth  a  dozen  whole  ones  of  common¬ 
place  every-day  subjects.  It  was  indeed 
a  terrific  combat. 


Over  and  over  they  rolled  like  two 
enormous  fire  balloons,  and  they  were 
about  as  shapely.  The  earth  shook  to 
such  an  extent  that  both  the  Professor 
and  myself  were  nearly  thrown  to  the 
ground.  It  was  soon  evident,  however, 
that  the  Megatherium  would  have  to 
knock  under.  At  last  the  Mastodon 
raised  his  trunk  to  give  the  coup  de  grace, 
when  the  most  wonderful  event  of  all 
happened.  At  that  instant  we,  two  law- 
abiding,  Godfearing  citizens  of  the  year 
’95,  saw  a  Pre-adamite  man.  Alas,  we 
are  a  degenerated  race.  We  stand  about 
five  feet  high,  he  stood  fifteen  yards  ! 

He  separated  the  two  combatants  by 
the  scuff  of  their  necks.  Then  he, 
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raised  the  Mastodon  with  one  hand  and 
liurled  it  without  the  slightest  effort  in 
our  direction.  When  we  saw  the  fifty 
tons  of  solid  flesh  soaring  through  the 
air  in  a  bee  line  for  us  we  fled.  We  fled 


and  stopped  not  till  we  reached  my  dark¬ 
room,  and  there  we  drew  breath. 

I  was  naturally  anxious  to  develop 
the  plates  and  see  what  the  results  of 
my  uncommon  little  photographic  out¬ 
ing  were.  I  had  taken  four  pictures, 
and  with  feverish  haste  I  plunged  them 
into  the  developing  dish.  I  must  say 
that  I  regretted  that  the 
labels  were  taken  from 
the  bottles,  for  it  made 
the  proceedings  slightly 
uncertain,  and  I  spoilt  the 
first  plate  by  trying  to  get 
it  up  with  two  doses  of  sodium  hydrate 
alone.  I  was  more  careful  with  the 
second,  and  it  would  have  been  a  great 
success  if  I  hadn’t  tried  to  restrain  it 
with  bi-chloride  of  mercury.  It  was 
rather  annoying  to  see  plates  which 


would  no  doubt  have  been  worth  on  an 
average  ^100,000  each,  running  to 
waste  in  this  manner,  but  I  had  still  the 
one  of.  the  Megalichthys  and  the 
fighting  monsters,  and  these  I  calculated 
would  in  after  time  make  me  my 
fortune  and  leave  a  bit  to  spare.  The 
Professor  was  in  a  state  of  nervous 
prostration  as  he  saw  plate  after  plate 
consigned  to  that  bourne  from  which 
no  negative  returns.  I  took  the 
Megalichthys  first.  There  was  more 
light  on  that  plate  than  I  should  have 
thought  possible  could  have  entered 
the  camera  through  so  small  an  opening 
as  that  left  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the 
rising  front  screws.  However,  I 

dropped  it  into  the  fixing  bath  and 
proceeded  with  my  last  plate.  I  took 
particular  pains  with  this,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  succeeded  excellently.  I 
had  got  a  larger  portion  of  Megatherium 
and  Mastodon  on  the  glass  than  I  had 
expected  considering  that  I  had  only 
pulled  the  slide  half  way  out,  and  what 
there  was,  was  really  first-rate.  I  was 
delighted.  I  saw  the  fortune  within 
my  grasp.  A  picture  of  fighting 
antideluvians  !  Think  of  the  sensation 
it  would  cause  at  a  lantern  entertain¬ 
ment  when  it  appeared  upon  the  screen  ! 
Think  how  the  editors  of  the  weekly 
illustrateds  would  fall  on  their  knees 
to  me  and  fling  their  gold  at  my  feet  ! 
The  only,  the  only  picture  of  its  kind — 
one  which  would  take  the  prize  in  the 
“  Unique  ”  division  of  any  competition. 
I  put  it  into  the  hypo  and  fell  upon 
the  Professor’s  neck.  “  We  have 
succeeded.”  I  wept.  “  We  have  got  one 
out  of  four.  We  are  rich  men  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives.”  Then  I  lifted  the 
negative  out.  “  Look  at  it !  The  most 
precious  piece  of  glass  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  it  is  worth  twenty  Koh-i- 
noor’s  !  ”  The  look  on  the  Professor’s 
face  startled  me.  “  Why, — why,”  he 
gasped,  “  It’s  only  plain  glass  !  ”  So  it 
was.  I  saw  it  all.  That  fixing  solution 
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was  nothing  less  than  a  strong  mixture 
of  hydro-fluoric  acid,  which  I  had  used 
in  the  back  end  of  the  year  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  old  lantern  slides, 
which  I  wished  to  use  as  cover  glasses. 
I  fainted.  I  awoke. 

It  was  a  dream,  but  “  Juniors”  it  has 
a  moral.  Is  all  your  apparatus  in 
applepie  order  after  the  winter’s  rest  ? 
If  you  were  suddenly  called  upon  to 
photograph  a  Megatherium,  would  you 
know  where  to  lay  your  hands  on  every 
thing  you  would  require  ?  Have  none 
of  the  labels  slipped  off  the  bottles,  and 
is  all  your  tackle  dry  and  your  camera 
free  from  flaws  ?  Perhaps.  Perhaps  not. 
This  then  is  the  moral.  Take  as  much 
care  of  your  apparatus  in  the  winter  as 
you  would  in  the  summer,  don’t  lay  it 
aside  in  some  out  of  the  way  corner  and 
let  it  get  damp  and  out  of  order. 

Always  be  ready  for  the  Megatherium. 


©ur  Survey. 

Items  of  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

Mr.  J.  Eaton  Fearn,  of  Heath  Meadow, 
Uttoxeter,  is  desirous  of  forming  a  Postal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club  devoted  to  hand-camera  shots. 
Applicants  for  membership  should  enclose  speci¬ 
men  prints,  with  stamps  for  return. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Cornford,  of  36,  Inville  Road,  Wal¬ 
worth,  London,  has  formed  a  Postal  Camera 
Club.  Full  particulars  of  the  same  may  be 
obtained  from  the  above  on  receipt  of  penny 
stamp. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  on  the 
river,  both  before  and  after  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  boat  race,  was  a  smart  steam  launch 
flying  a  large  white  flag  with  the  word  "  Kombi  ” 
upon  it.  It  was  a  good  advertisement  for  the 
Kombi  camera. 


The  Meisenbach  Co.,  of  West  Norwood,  offer 
three  prizes,  value  /12  10s.,  ^5,  and  £z  10s. 
respectively,  for  the  best  specimens  of  a  dis¬ 
played  advertisement,  the  wording  of  which 
they  supply.  The  competition  should  excites 
interest  among  printers,  as  the  prize  specimens 
will  be  reproduced  along  with  the  names  of  the 
prize-winners  in  the  leading  journals  of  the 
printing  trade.  Apart  from  monetary  considera¬ 
tions,  a  splendid  free  advertisement  will  thus  be 
given  to  the  successful  firm. 

A  correspondent  who  strongly  advocates  the 
pursuit  of  photography  with  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose,  suggests  a  most  useful  and  interesting 
field  for  work.  “  I  propose,”  he  says,  “  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  house  where  I  was  born,  the  house 
where  my  father  was  born,  and  also  that  of  my 
mother.  If  I  can  trace  them,  I  will  also  photo¬ 
graph  the  birthplaces  of  my  grandparents.  To 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 

H.  J.  Lees  The  Farmyard.  Birkenhead. 

complete  the  family  history  as  far  as  possible, 
the  churches  where  they  were  married  shall  be 
added,  and  any  other  interesting  feature  which 
may  turn  up  in  course  of  the  investigations.” 
This  programme  is  one  which  might  be  suitably 
followed  by  many  who  at  present  waste  their 
time  and  plates  on  merely  ephemeral  subjects. 

East  Wind  and  Light. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Llandudno  Camera  Club,  a  paper  on 
“Exposure”  was  read,  and  the  old  couplet 
quoted  : 

“  When  the  wind  is  in  the  east 
Give  double  the  exposure  at  least.’ 

“  Now,”  says  the  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
"is  it  an  established  fa6t  that  double,  or  any 
longer,  exposure  is  necessary  when  the  wind 
happens  to  be  in  the  east,  than  when  it  is  in  any 
other  quarter  ?  Such  an  idea  used  to  be  preva¬ 
lent,  but  is  there  any  real  ground  for  it  beyond 
local  conditions  ?  We  are  quite  aware  that  in 
the  western  suburbs  of  large  cities  the  actinic 
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quality  of  the  light  is  reduced  when  an  east  wind 
is  blowing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  eastern 
suburbs  a  similar  redudtion  is  experienced  when 
the  wind  is  from  the  west ;  but  .that  is  simply 
due  to  the  wind  carrying  the  smoke  and  haze  of 
the  town  with  it  in  whatever  direction  it  may 
travel.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  some 
definite  data  as  to  whether  an  east  wind  has  an 
effect  on  the  chemical  quality  of  the  light  when 
local  influnces  do  not  prevail.” 


©ut  prises. 

Six  competitions  are  announced  below,  part  of 
the  series  extending  over  the  summer  months. 
This  will  serve  to  give  those  interested  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  up  a  definite  line  of  work  during 
the  season.  The  competition  programme  is 
•comprehensive,  and  amongst  the  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  there  should  be  at  least  one  congenial  to 
•every  reader  of  The  Junior  Photographer.  Such 
competitions  should  be  undertaken  by  each 
•earnest  student  of  photography,  not  solely  with  a 
view  of  beating  those  less  endowed  with  ability, 
but  because  there  is  good  training,  in  the  wort, 
and  because  they  afford  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  productions,  with  mutual  benefit. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  Foreign  and 
■Colonial  Coupon,  which  can  be  used  by  com¬ 
petitors  abroad  for  any  date. 

GENERAL  MONTHLY  COMPETITIONS 
(Closing  May  25th). 

A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  is  given  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  viewed  from  an  art  standpoint,  and  also 
certificates  to  a  few  of  special  merit. 

A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  is  also  given  for  the  most 
unique  or  uncommon  photograph,  with  extra 
certificates  where  deserved. 

After  this,  the  General  Monthly  Competitions 
will  be  suspended  until  further  notice. 

RAILWAY  CARRIAGE  | 

(Closing  June  25th). 

A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photograph 
taken  in  a  railway  carriage.  This  should  prove 
a  humorous  rather  than  an  artistic  contest.  The 
positions  and  expressions  assumed  by  passengers 
are  often  very  amusing. 

Suggestions  : — Children,  lovers,  types  of 
■character,  people  in  conversation,  tickets  please, 
going  to  market,  off  to  the  mountains,  the 
■emigrant,  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED  STORY 
(Closing  fuly  25th}. 

A  prize  of  £1  is.  od.  for  the  best  original  short 
story  or  anecdote,  to  occupy  one  or  two  pages  of 


The  Junior  Photographer,  and  to  be  illustrated 
with  photographs. 

Suggestions : — An  hour  of  my  life,  Mary's 
young  man,  our  farmyard,  life  in  our  street,  the 
children’s  quarrel,  incidents  of  washing  day,  my' 
rabbits  and  their  ways,  etc.  This  competition 
was  suggested  by  "The  Story  of  Muggins,” 
contributed  to  the  Animal  Studies  number  of 
The  Practical  Photographer  by  Mr.  Nichol  Elliott. 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE 
(Closing  August  25th). 

(1).  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  illustrating  town  life. 

{2}.  A  prize  of  ios.  6d.  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  illustrating  country  life. 


Unique  Division.  Certificate* 

H,  E.  Msm.  A  Spectral  Spectator.  Bedford. 

Suggestions  : — (1)  Outside  the  railway  station, 
street  boys,  the  slums,  cab  stand  on  a  wet  day, 
the  smoky  stacks,  fourth  edition,  id.  all  the  way, 
etc.  (2).  Milking,  ploughing,  haymaking,  sheep¬ 
shearing,  talk  on  the  bridge,  the  rustic  swain, 
driving  cattle  home,  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED  NURSERY  RHYME 
(Closing  September  25th). 

A  prize  of  £1  is.  od.  for  the  best  photograph, 
or  series  of  photographs  illustrating  a  nursery 
rhyme. 

Suggestions: — Miss  Muffet,  Jack  Horner, 
Georgie  Porgie,  Bo-Peep,  House  that  jack  Built, 
Ding  Dong  Bell,  This  Little  Pig  went  to 
Market,  etc. 
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HOLIDAY  TOUR 
(Closes  October  25th). 

The  big  event  in  the  programme.  Three 
prizes,  of  the  value  of  £5,  £?.,  and  £1  respec¬ 
tively  in  coupons  for  travelling  and  hotel 
expenses,  for  the  best  illustrated  article  des¬ 
criptive  of  a  holiday  tour  anywhere.  The 
coupons  will  be  issued  anytime  during  1896,  and 
for  any  place,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  reci¬ 
pient.  The  article  must  not  exceed  9,000,  or  con¬ 
tain  less  than  2,000  words.  It  must  be  illustrated 
by  not  less  than  10  and  not  more  than  35  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  the  author.  The  article  should 
be  instructive,  but  not  heavy;  anecdotal,  but  free 
from  twaddle.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  on 
the  understanding  that  the  recipients  also  give  a 
short  report  as  to  how  they  spend  their  free 
holiday. 


Unique  Division.  Prize  Picture. 

MesBrs.  Christie.  Hindoo  Cremation.  Glasgow. 


GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  current 
issue. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate; 
coupon. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  each  month. 

The  prints  and  articles  sent  in,  become  the  property  of 
the  Editor  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no  case  can 
unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 

GENERAL  COMPETITION. 

Without  doubt  the  general  competition  this 
month  has  been  one  of  the  best  of  the  series.  A 
large  number  of  entries  arrived,  and  the  average 


was  so  excellent  in  the  matters  of  technical  and 
artistic  work,  that  we  look  forward  to  receiving- 
some  first-rate  prints  from  our  subscribers 
during  the  coming  summer.  With  regard  to- 
the  awards,  a  most  difficult  task  was  before  the 
adjudicators,  as  nearly  a  dozen  photographs- 
were  almost  equal  in  merit.  We  finally  decided 
to  award  the  prize  to  Mr.  W.  D.  F.  Pearce, 
Grantchester,  Cambridge  ;  and  in  the  Unique 
division  to  Messrs.  Christie,  13,  Watercraigs, 
Dennistown,  Glasgow.  Certificates  go  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — E.  A.  Wilson,  P.O.  Box  45,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia;  Frank  H.  Firth,  19,  Werneuth-Hall 
Road,  Oldham;  H  J  Lees,  49,  Dingle  Road, 
Birkenhead;  Miss  M.  Leadbetter,  Lynmore, 
Broughty  Ferry,  N.B.;  and  in  the  Unique  division 
to  H.  E.  Mann,  15,  Glebe  Road,  Bedford;  and 
Percy  Sharp,  Brant  Broughton,  Newark-on- 
Trent.  Moorva  sends  a  charming  foreground 
study  called  “At  the  change  of  the  seasons,” 
which  would  be  almost  perfect  if  a  suitable  sky 
were  printed  in.  “  In  winter  time,”  by  Xit,  has 
equal  claims  to  commendation,  being  excellently 
composed  and  artistically  printed.  “  Cutting 
up  the  fallen  tree,”  by  Castrum,  shows  con¬ 
siderable  care  and  thought  in  arrangement,  and 
deserves  praise,  although,  like  the  first-named 
picture,  it  suffers  from  an  almost  flat  sky.  A 
very  choice  scrap  by  Wiho  is  good  both  techni¬ 
cally  and  artistically,  and  the  “Village  Pond,” 
by  Wax-work,  is  pretty  but  not  quite  as  nicely- 
vignetted  as  it  might  be.  In  “  Mischief,” 
Olympia  attempts  a  bit  of  genre,  but  the  smaller 
lad  unfortunately  appears  quite  aware  of  the  fail 
that  the  other  has  been  scribbling  uncompli¬ 
mentary  remarks  on  his  back,  and  this  takes 
away  considerably  from  the  effedt.  “  A  spill  on 
the  ice  ”  shows  that  the  photographer  has  been 
on  the  alert,  but  the  result  is  slightly  out  of 
focus.  Sulphocyanide’s  picture  of  a  block  of  ice 
in  the  shape  of  a  water  jug  is  curious  in  the 
extreme.  A  fine  study  of  Bere  Regis  Church 
roof  is  submitted  by  Dozey  G.,  and  a  most 
wildly  fuzzy  picture  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
comes  from  the  camera  of  the  same  artist. 
Great  taste  is  displayed  in  the  trimming  of  the 
print  entered  by  Elk,  and  a  like  feature  is  notice¬ 
able  in  “Ploughing,"  by  Liverpudlian.  Among 
others  the  following  are  worthy  of  mention : —  . 
Photo-phono,  Pierre,  Slap-bang,  Leodiemsian, 
Juno,  Quinol,  Meteor,  Half-back,  Citra  and 
B.  &  S. 

As  an  explanation  of  their  pidture  the  Christie- 
Bros.,  who  seem  to  do  all  their  work  together, 
send  the  following: — “  Hindoo  Cremation.”  This 
photograph  represents  the  Hindoo’s  mode  of 
burning  the  dead,  at  Bombay,  India.  The  body 
is  placed  on  a  rude  stretcher,  and  is  fastened 
down  with  brightly-coloured  strips  of  cloth.  It 
is  then  lifted  on  to  one  of  the  piles  of  timber,  as 
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shown  in  the  photograph,  through  which  pieces 
of  sandal  wood  are  interspersed,  so  that  when 
the  body  is  in  course  of  cremation  a  pleasant 
odour  may  be  thrown  off.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  know,  that  when  the  flames  reach  the  head, 
the  skull  bursts  open  with  a  loud  report  like  that 
of  a  pistol." 

LITERARY  COMPETITION. 

The  prize  has  been  awarded  to  j.  Pullan, 
Oundle,  Norths.,  whose  essay  appears  among  the 
articles.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  the 


is,  we  fear,  that  comparatively  few  have  any 
definite  programme  of  work,  and  therein  lies  the 
raison  d'etre  of  their  failure  to  produce  anything 
really  useful.  If  they  would  only  start  the 
season  with  some  fixed  ideas  in  view,  and  not 
merely  with  the  butterfly-like  intention  of 
scrambling  from  one  branch  or  series  of  subjects 
to  another,  a  great  deal  of  disappointment  would 
be  avoided,  and  many  plates  saved.  The  com¬ 
petitors  enumerated  below  also  deserve  special 
mention: — Rev.  T.  Perkins,  Messrs.  James  A. 
Wilson,  Thos.  Francis  (junr.),  Robert  Pollok 


General  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

W.  D.  F.  Pearce.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.  Cambridge. 


papers  sent  in  are  mostly  excellent,  and  in 
number  so  considerable  as  to  augur  well  for  the 
interest  in  the  other  contests  of  a  similar  nature. 
But  as  Programmes  of  Work  for  the  summer 
nearly  all  are  lacking  in  definiteness,  and  after 
the  first  few  sentences  seem  to  wander  off  into 
general  remarks  upon  the  scope,  utility,  and 
pleasure  of  photography,  or  to  announcing  the 
intention  of  visiting  some  special  locality.  A 
singly  tour  can  scarcely  be  said  to  constitute  the 
whole  of  a  photographic  programme.  The  truth 


Percy  Sharp,  Alf.  Glover,  Frank  H.  Firth, 
Phillip  S.  Grigg,  W.  T.  Lecheur,  R.  M.  Browne, 
Eustace  B.  Beesley,  Jas.  Hollins,  Chris  Sierwald, 
R.  Railston  Browne,  William  Binnie,  John 
Pearson,  Mrs.  Scott-Hall,  Mrs.  Jose  Simpson, 
and  Miss  May  M.  E.  Donaldson. 


Bayard  was  the  first  man  to  exhibit  a  selection 
of  photographs  to  the  general  public,  on  July 
14th,  1839,  in  Paris  ;  they  were  upon  paper. 
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Ube  junior  Salon. 

Most  of  us  have  suffered  that  modern  martyrdom 
known  as  “doing”  an  Exhibition  of  pidtures. 
We  have  wandered  up  and  down  the  stuffy 
galleries  with  the  usual  headache  and  weariness. 
We  have  searched  in  the  badly-arranged  cata¬ 
logue  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  discover  the  title  of 
certain  pidtures.  We  have  sought  to  rest  our 
weary  limbs  on  divans,  only  to  find  them  perma¬ 
nently  occupied  with  sleepy  art  critics.  We 
have  been  tempted  to  refresh  our  fainting 
energies  at  the  buffet,  upon  biscuits  which  might 
have  been  baked  by  a  Gordon,  and  with  tea  that 
would  disgust  a  South  Sea  Islander.  We  have 
struggled  to  fix  certain  pidtures  in  our  minds 
that  we  might  follow  the  art  precepts  they  dic¬ 
tate,  and  have  left  with  no  more  addition  to  our 
knowledge  than  a  student  of  literature  might 
secure  in  having  a  sackful  of  books  by  the  best 
authors  emptied  over  him. 

All  this  has  given  us  an  idea.  In  detail  it  is 
not  entirely  new,  but  on  the  whole  it  presents  a 
different  aspedt  to  any  previous  plan.  We  will 
have  an  exhibition  which  shall  not  be  attended 
with  any  of  these  discomforts,  an  exhibition 
which  may  be  viewed  from  the  arm-chair,  or 
from  the  hammock,  which  may  occupy  the 
enforced  idleness  of.  a  railway  journey,  which 
may  add  to  the  delights  of  a  sea  voyage.  An 
exhibition  where  there  will  be  no  craning  of 
necks  in  futile  attempts  to  view  the  unfortunate 
skyed  one,  for  every  pidture  shall  be  on  the  line, 
a  portable  gallery  in  fact,  which  may  be  bought 
for  a  few  pence  and  studied  at  leisure,  instead  of 
being  rushed  through  in  an  hour’s  unseemly 
scramble.  An  exhibition  desirable  also  from 
the  photographer’s  point  of  view,  for  he  will  be 
at  no  expense  in  framing  or  mounting  his 
pidtures,  and  he  will  suffer  no  disappointment  at 
finding  them  “  hung  ”  where  they  cannot  be  well 
seen. 

How  is  all  this  going  to  be  done  ?  The  plan 
is  simple. 

The  Junior  Salon  will  open  in  August,  and 
will  close — never.  The  “hanging”  committee 
consists  of  the  Editor  and  his  assistants ;  the 
exhibitors  will  be  our  readers  from  far  and  near. 

The  best  photographs  will  be  selected,  and 
“  hung  ”  in  this  novel  gallery,  that  is  to  say,  they 
will  be  reproduced  in  half-tone  and  published  in 
a  special  double  or  treble  number  of  The  Junior 
Photographer,  adapted  to  meet  the  quantity  sent 
in.  The  reproductions  will  be  printed  separately 
from  the  usual  matter  on  supplementary  pages 
of  fine  art  paper.  Of  course,  every  contributor 
cannot  expedt  his  pidture  or  pidtures  "  hung,” 
the  cleverest  productions  will  be  selected,  and 
certificates  granted  in  each  class.  The  holder  of 
the  first  certificate  in  each  division  will  be  pre¬ 


sented  with  25  half-tone  reproductions  of  his 
picture  printed  in  high-class  style  on  art  paper, 
and  suitable  for  framing.  To  everyone  whose 
photographs  are  accepted  for  publication,  a  copy 
of  the  exhibition  number  will  be  posted  gratis. 
As  many  reproductions  as  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  photographs  submitted  will  admit  of 
will  be  given,  and  it  is  hoped  the  Junior  Salon 
will  be  thoroughly  representative. 

Good  work  has  been  sent  in  for  the  various 
competions  during  past  months,  but  paucity  of 
space  has  prevented  a  great  many  from  being 
either  reproduced  or  even  alluded  to.  To  make 
this  scheme  a  thorough  success  necessitates  the 
adtive  co-operation  of  our  readers.  We  will 
print  and  publish,  seledt  well,  arrange  judiciously ; 
but  you,  readers,  must  do  the  rest.  If  you 
negledt  your  share  of  the  work,  we  shall  be  dis¬ 
heartened  and  make  no  future  attempt,  though 
we  think  that  this  is  an  exhibition  which  might  be 
held  annually.  The  sooner  photographs  arrive 
the  better,  though  the  closing  day  will  not  be  till 
July  10th.  Prints  must  have  the  proper  coupon 
attached  to  the  back,  and  for  this  exhibition  a 
coupon  will  be  given  every  month  until  the  time. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  Junior 
Salon,  please  show  you  like  it  by  endeavouring 
to  be  represented  on  its  walls. 

CLASSES. 

1.  Landscape  and  Seascape  (with  or  without 
figure). 

2.  Genre  and  Figure  Study. 

3.  At  Home  Portraiture. 

4.  Hand-Camera  or  Instantaneous  Work. 

5.  Champion  Class  (pidtures  that  have  gained 
awards  elsewhere). 

6.  Trades  Portrayed  by  Photography. 

7.  Sunsets,  Clouds,  Mist,  Rain,  or  other 
effects. 

8.  Animals  and  Birds. 

9.  Trick  Photography. 

RULES. 

All  Photographs  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Salon  Coupon  cut  from  any  issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  Competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  for  one  or  for  every  class,  provided  each  is 
accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  Coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  prints 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

If  any  doubt  be  entertained  as  to  which  class  the 
photograph  belongs  to,  that  space  may  be  left  for  the 
Editor  to  fill  in. 

The  Photographs,  which  may  be  any  size,  should  be 
sent  flat  and  unmounted,  addressed  to  the  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer ,  Bradford,  marked  on  outside 
Junior  Salon. 

The  latest  date  for  reception  is  July  10th,  but  the 
sooner  photographs  arrive,  the  better. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  Editor. 

In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  Photographs  must  be  the  sender's  own  work, 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 
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Botes  an&  (Queries. 

This  column  is  open  to  the  free  interchange  of  opinion 
among  readers.  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  letters, 
questions  or  answers.  They  are  invited  to  communicate 
the  methods  they  find  best,  the  formulae  they  approve,  the 
dodges  they  recommend,  or  inquiries  they  wish  to  make. 
Each  note  or  query  should  be  written  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  not  smaller  than  an  ordinary  sheet  of  note  paper. 
Full  name  and  address  should  be  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet  if  not  intended  for  publication.  Brevity  is  an 
essential  qualification. 

Fixing. — What  is  the  cause  of  uneven  fixation 
of  the  negative  ?  J  .P. 

Lantern  Slides. — Can  anyone  inform  me 
how  to  make  lantern  slides  by  reduction  from 
\  plate  negatives  (or  to  have  the  appearance  of 
reduction)  ?  Thistle. 

One’s  Own  Portrait. — I  want  to  photograph 
myself.  How  can  I  do  it  in  a  cheap  and  simple 
way  ?  A.  C.  R. 

Platinotype. — Could  any  reader  oblige  me 
with  a  good  formula  for  developing  platinotype  ? 
Premier. 

Reducing. — Which  is  the  best  acid  for  reduc¬ 
ing  prints,  or  is  there  any  other  formula  ?  J.R. 

Spots  on  Negatives. — Will  someone  tell  me 
how  I  can  remove  a  number  of  spots,  which  are 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  caused,  I  believe,  by 
printing  ferro-prussiate  paper  prints  from  it  ? 
S.H.B. 

Stains. — Could  anyone  explain  why  stains 
appear  on  opals  and  lantern  plates  after 
prolonged  development  ?  These  are  yellow  in 
the  case  of  opals,  and  in  the  latter  case  appear 
as  a  sort  of  metallic  deposit.  F.  E.  Woods. 

Copying. — To  photograph  an  oil  portrait  it 
should  be  taken  from  the  frame  (as  the  glass 
causes  irregular  refledtion)  and  suspended  verti¬ 
cally  in  a  reversed  position.  A  portrait  lens  is 
the  best  to  use,  but  an  ordinary  view  lens  will 
answer.  Use  a  very  small  diaphragm  to  make 
the  details  of  the  picture  more  distinct  and  sharp 
round  the  edges.  Exposure  given  should  be  a 
long  one  (say  five  minutes),  and  the  plate 
developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  which  gives 
better  results  in  the  darker  portions  of  the 
pidture  than  pyrogallic  acid.  H.  T.  Shaw. 

Copying. — To  photograph  an  oil  painting, 
orthochromatic  plates  are  necessary  ;  a  yellow 
screen  should  also  be  used,  or,  instead,  the 
pidture  may  be  illuminated  by  yellow  light. 
The  pidture  should  be  lighted  from  the  same 
side  as  when  painted,  generally  the  left,  care 
being  taken  that  there  are  no  refledtions  from 
the  glazed  surface.  Vidda. 

Ink  for  Writing  on  Glass. — Dissolve  20 
grains  of  sugar  in  30  drops  of  water,  and  add  a 
few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  the 


mixture  is  then  heated,  when  the  sugar  is  carbon¬ 
ized  by  the  action  of  the  acid.  The  writing  is 
not  only  of  a  solid  black  colour,  but  the  acid 
resists  the  adtion  of  chemical  agents.  H.  T.  Shaw. 

Ink  for  Writing  on  Glass. — Ink  suitable  for 
writing  on  glass  may  be  made  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar  to  a  little  good  Indian  ink. 
The  addition  of  sugar  prevents  the  ink  from 
spreading  when  applied  to  the  glass.  Vidda. 

Intensification. — I  have  found  the  following 
reliable  : — 

A. 

Gallic  acid  ...  .  1  dram. 

Alcohol . .  10  ,, 
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Frank  H.  Firth.  Autumn.  Oldham. 

B. 

Silver  nitrate .  1  dram. 

Acetic  acid .  20  drops. 

Distilled  water  .  16  drams. 

For  use  mix  one  part  A  with  four  parts  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  then  add  a  few  drops  of  B,  and 
apply  to  the  plate.  A .  Forbes  Foot. 

Intensifying.  —  The  following  intensifier, 
mentioned  in  Wall’s  “  Dictionary  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,”  has  been  favourably  received  on  the 
Continent : — 

Solution  I. 

Silver  nitrate  .  480  grains. 

Distilled  water . .  12  ozs. 
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Solution  II. 

Potassium  bromide .  360  grains. 

Distilled  water .  2  ozs. 

Add  No.  2  to  No.  i,  collect  the  precipitate,  wash 
thoroughly,  and  mix  in  following  : — 

Sodium  hyposulphite ........  960  grains. 

Distilled  water .  6  ozs. 

The  mixture  is  thoroughly  stirred,  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  few  hours,  and  filtered,  and  sufficient 
distilled  water  added  to  make  the  solution 
measure  16  ozs.  The  plate  is  soaked  in  this 
solution  for  five  minutes,  drained,  and  a  ferrous- 
oxalate  developer  applied ;  washed,  and  dried. 
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Miss  M.  Leadbetter.  A  Winter  Day.  Brouglity  Ferry,  N.B. 

Or  the  following  may  be  used  : — 

Pyro  .  4  grains. 

Distilled  water . 2  ozs. 

Silver  solution  (as  above)  ....  60  mins. 


Add  immediately  before  use  30  minims  of  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  liq.  ammonia  880. 

A  plate  can  be  intensified  with  Dr.  Eder’s 


lead  intensifier  as  follows  : — 

Lead  nitrate  .  20  grains. 

Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  30 

Distilled  water  .  1  oz. 

Dissolve  and  filter,  soak  the  plate  in  this,  after 
thoroughly  washing  with 

Ammonium  sulphide .  1  oz. 

Water  .  9  ozs. 


till  blackened.  This  i.s  especially  useful  for 
intensifying  negatives  for  line  work.  Cotes-Preedy. 


Intensifying. — Copper  bromiodide.  Dissolve 
copper  sulphate  200  grains  in  water  6  ozs.,  and 
add  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  16  grains, 
potassium  bromide  40  grains,  water  2  oz.  Allow 
the  precipitate  to  subside,  and  decant  the  clear 
liquid.  Immerse  the  negative  in  this  liquid 
until  it  becomes  canary  yellow ;  wash  thoroughly, 
and  intensify  by  means  of  a  strong  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
silver  nitrate  has  been  added,  or  develop  with 
hydroquinone.  Chlorate. 

Intensifying. — The  following  method  of  in¬ 
tensifying  negatives  without  using  chloride  of 
mercury  is  recommended  in  The  Practical  Photo¬ 
grapher  : — Immerse  the  negative  (which  must  be 
perfectly  free  from  hypo)  in 


Copper  sulphate .  ij  drams. 

Potassium  bromide  . 

Water  .  7  ozs. 


until  completely  bleached.  After  washing,  the 
plate  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
when  an  extremely  black  picture  appears.  The 
blackness  of  the  image  depends  upon  the  good 
washing  after  the  copper  solution.  Vidda. 

Intensification. — Immerse  the  negative  in  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potass,  or  “fixing”  the  plate  in  a  “combined 
toning  and  fixing  bath  ”  for  prints,  in  lieu  of  the 
hypo  bath.  I  have  tried  the  latter,  and  as  the 
author  of  the  suggestion  adds,  “  the  result  will 
give  you  a  surprise.”  The  fixing  is  done  more 
quickly,  and  the  plate  is  at  the  same  time  inten¬ 
sified. — "H.G.  S.  ”  will  find  it  in  the  British 
Journal  Almanac,  1895,  in  an  article  by  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  S.  Bird.  Parame. 

Intensification. — Try  the  uranium  method. 
Soak  the  plate  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  uranium  nitrate  50  grains,  water  1  oz., 
drain,  and  soak  in  a  solution  of  same  strength  of 
potassium  ferridcyanide  till  dense  enough  ;  wash 
and  dry.  R.  P. 

Optical  Terms. — A  meniscus  is  a  lens  convex 
on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other,  and  in 
which  the  two  surfaces  meet,  or  would  meet  if  pro¬ 
duced.  As  the  convexity  exceeds  the  concavity, 
a  meniscus  is  a  convex  lens.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
lens  probably  termed  in  H.  F.  C’s  book,  a 
“  concave-convex.”  Chlorate. 

Optical  Terms. — A  meniscus  lens  is  that 
form  having  one  convex  and  one  concave  sur¬ 
face,  the  convexity  exceeding  the  concavity.  It 
acts  as  a  convex  lens,  bringing  incident  parallel 
rays  of  light  to  a  focus.  R.  P. 

Optical  Terms.  —  The  word  meniscus, 
applied  to  lenses,  signifies  a  lens  which  is 
concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other. 
The  concavity  is  of  course  less  than  the  con¬ 
vexity.  Meniscus,  the  word  itself,  comes  from  a 


Greek  word  Meniskos,  which  is  diminutive  of 
Mene,  a  crescent.  So  that  the  word  really  means 
little  crescent.  Lenz. 

Spots  on  Negatives. — Metallic  stains  which 
appear  on  negatives  can  often  be  removed  by 
dipping  a  bit  of  cotton-wool  in  methylated  spirits 
and  rubbing  it  over  the  spots.  J .  H.  M . 

Waste  Negatives. — If  the  querist  reads  the 
article  on  “  Squeegeeing  Prints”  in  the  January 
No.  of  T he  Junior  Photographer,  he  will  find  a  way 
of  utilising  old  negative  glasses.  After  remov¬ 
ing  the  films  and  cleaning  the  glasses  by  immers¬ 
ing  in  a  hot  solution  of  washing  soda  ;  the  glasses 
may  also  be  used  for  mounting  ferro-prussiate 
transparencies  or  ordinary  prints.  Pressed 
flowers,  etc.,  may  be  arranged  between  two 
'  glasses,  and  the  whole  afterwards  bound 
together.  The  glasses  may  also  be  painted  in 
oils,  to  form  pretty  little  ornaments.  When 
suitably  painted  with  an  opaque  colour  fairly 

(good  vignetting  glasses  may  be  obtained.  With 
an  inch  cut  from  the  long  side,  cover  glasses  for 
lantern  slides  could  be  made,  or  they  might  be 
used  whole  if  the  slides  were  printed  on  ordinary 
J  plates.  “  C”  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
using  up  his  old  negatives,  and  these  are  only  a 
!  few  of  the  available  methods.  Vidda. 

Waste  Negatives. — There  are  plenty  of  uses 

(for  old  J  plates.  They  can  be  washed  in  hot 
soda  water  to.  get  the  film  off,  and  when  clean 
;  can  be  used  for  opalines,  or  for  squeegeeing 
prints  on ;  or,  if  an  inch  be  cut  off  one  end,  they 
can  be  used  for  lantern  slide  cover  glasses,  and  if 
you  can  make  or  buy  some  lantern  slide  emul¬ 
sion,  you  can  make  your  own  lantern  slides  and 
transparencies.  D.  IV.  Gawn. 

A  Hypo  Warming  Pan.  —  Dtr  Atelier  des 
Photographen  gives  the  following  method  of 

I  warming  small  dark-rooms,  solutions,  etc.  : — 
‘‘Prepare  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  hypo, 
and  pour  it  into  a  cylindrical  vessel  (an  oil  can 
is  the  best),  keeping  it  corked  as  long  as  it 
remains  hot.  When  using  it  again,  remove  the 
J  cork,  and  put  the  can  on  a  stove,  shaking  it  now 
j  and  then  until  the  crystals  are  again  dissolved. 
A  vessel  filled  with  this  hot  solution  retains  its 
heat  for  a  long  time.  A  quart  can  thus  filled 
will  retain  its  heat  for  about  14  hours. 

An  Extending  Front. — ‘‘An  extending  front 
that  will  add  four  to  six  inches  to  the  length  of 
the  camera,  may  be  made  of  a  large  paper  tube 
with  a  piece  of  millboard  fastened  at  each  end, 
one  to  slide  in  instead  of  the  rising  or  sliding 
front,  and  the  other  to  carry  the  rising  or  sliding 
front.  In  making  such  apparatus,  good  glue, 
rather  thin,  should  be  used,  and  for  making 
thick,  flat  pieces,  millboard  should  be  avoided, 
;  and  only  cardboard  used,  if  something  thicker 
than  paper  is  wanted.  Such  apparatus  may  be 


cut  to  shape  with  a  saw,  trimmed  up  with  a  knife, 
and  smoothed  with  glass  paper.  Two  or  three 
coats  of  negative  varnish  applied  cold  will  give 
it  an  excellent  surface,  and  if  all  but  the  last  coat 
consist  of  varnish  mixed  with  a  pigment,  it  may 
be  coloured  to  taste.  Stout  millboard  cut  to 
shape  makes  very  serviceable  camera  fronts  for 
experimental  purposes,  and  no.  flange  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  by  screwing  the  lens  into  a  hole  cut  to 
the  proper  size,  the  screw  thread  on  the  lens 
mount  makes  a  thread  on  the  millboard,  and 
even  a  heavy  lens  may  thus  be  held  tight.” 
C.  J..  in  Photography. 


©ur  Sfjow  IRoom. 

Many  of  us  are  now  considering  what  we  can 
afford  to  buy  for  the  coming  season.  If  we 
already  have  cameras,  we  may  want  new  ones, 
or  possibly  some  fittings  or  other  apparatus. 
The  time  is  appropriate  therefore  for  noticing 
some  of  the  best  forms  of  cameras  and  other 
apparatus  at  present  on  the  market. 

Archer’s  Tourist  Hand  Camera. 

Since  last  season  this  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  addition  of  several  details 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  rack- work 
focussing  instead  of  a  lever  to  be  pulled,  scale- 
plate  of  distances  to  admit  of  focussing  without 
use  of  screen  ;  dark  slides  occupying  less  space. 


and  shutters  stamped  on  one  side  with  the  word 
exposed ;  lens  of  superior  quality  with  iris 
diaphragm.  The  whole  apparatus  is  one  of  the 
best  and  cheapest  on  the  market,  and  can 
be  confidently  recommended  to  the  student 
photographer.  Messrs.  Archer  &  Sons  also 
make  a  hand-camera  holding  twelve  quarter 
plates  in  sheaths,  with  lens,  shutter,  etc.. 


complete  for  about  thirty  shillings.  They  supply 
as  a  speciality,  cases  to  hold  any  make  of  stand 
camera  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  the  hand. 
The  cases  have  a  door  at  side  to  insert  camera, 
hole  in  front  for  lens,  focussing  door  at  back,  and 
leather  handle. 

The  Frena  Camera. 

By  devoting  much  time  and  patience  to  a 
speciality  it  is  astonishing  how  one  may  excel  in 
that  line,  and  so  to  speak,  improve  upon  one’s 
self.  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck  have  put  a  world  of 
thought  into  their  Frena  Camera,  and  to-day  it 
holds  its  own  against  any  in  the  market. 


In  construction  it  differs  from  the  majority,  for 
instead  of  a  roller  film  or  glass  plates,  it  carries 
forty  flat  films.  Imagine  the  satisfaction  of 
making  forty  exposures  without  having  to  change 
a  plate.  At  the  same  time,  if  so  desired,  a  film 
can  be  removed  at  any  time  for  immediate 
development.  It  is  a  very  compact  apparatus, 
and  needs  actually  examining  for  due  appreci¬ 
ation  of  its  many  points.  Here  we  can  scarcely 
give  more  than  a  mere  mention,  but  the  makers 
will  send  an  illustrated  pamphlet  on  application. 

Aston's  Hand-Camera  Lens. 

A  cheap  hand-camera  lens,  of  about  five 


inches  focus  is  turned  out  by  Messrs.  T.  Aston 
and  Son.  It  is  a  rapid  rectilinear,  English 


made,  covers  5  by  4,  and  is  sold  at  the  moderate 
price  of  twelve  shillings.  The  same  firm  also 
make  a  variety  of  other  cheap  but  serviceable 
articles,  including  view  finders,  complete  sets, 
dark  slides,  etc. 

Powell's  Compressed  Developers. 

To  be  able  to  carry  the  necessary  chemicals 
for  developing,  etc.,  in  one's 
waistcoat  pocket  is  uncommonly 
convenient.  Mr.  Powell  has 
made  it  possible  with  his  admir¬ 
able  little  capsuled  bottles  of 
compressed  chemicals.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  those  little 
pamphlets  printed  in  blue  ink 
on  granite  grey  paper  which  are 
to  be  found  on  every  dealer's 
counter,  and  which  contain 
instructions  for  their  use.  To 
be  able  to  dispense  with  scales 
by  having  the  tablets  at  hand 
ready  weighed,  is  an  enormous 
advantage.  The  compressed 
chemicals  most  in  use  are  Pyro 
Developoids,  Compressed  Ton¬ 
ing  Baths,  Pyro  and  Soda 
Developer,  Hydrochinine  De¬ 
veloper. 

Kodet. 

This  is  a  new  and  cheap  camera  introduced 
by  the  Eastman  Co.  The  Kodet  carries  either 
three  double  dark  slides  or  a  roll  holder  contain¬ 
ing  film  for  48  exposures.  Focussing  can  be 
done  by  either  the  ground-glass  or  a  graduated 


scale.  The  shutter  admits  of  time  or  instantaneous 
exposures.  The  Kodet  is  very  light,  and  made 
from  3^  by  4J  up  to  5  by  7.  The  demand  for 
this  new  and  convenient  form  of  camera  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  although  early  in  the 
season,  the  Eastman  Co.,  have  already  sold  a 
very  large  number. 
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"  Professional  ”  Cloth  Backgrounds. 

A  pliable  cloth  background  six  feet  by  four  on 
roller,  for  3s.  6d.,  is  not  to  be  despised  by  any 
photographer  who  essays  portraiture.  Percy 


Lizars'  Challenge  Camera. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  “hand  and  stand’’ 
cameras  is  Lizars’  Challenge.  We  have  had  a 
quarter  plate  and  also  a  stereoscopic  in  use  for 


Lund  &  Co.’s  photographic  department  supplies 
these  cloth  backgrounds  in  various  sizes  and 
tints.  They  are  washable,  and  very  durable. 

Fine  examples  of  instantaneous  work  have 


over  twelve  months,  and  as  yet  would  not  care 
to  change  them  for  any  other  make.  The 
rapidity  with  which  they  can  be  opened  out  for 
use  and  closed  again  when  done  with,  their 


been  taken  by  Mr.  Edgar  Pickard,  with  the 
Thornton-Pickard  Focal  Plane  Shutter.  Some 
of  these  are  shown  on  this  page  illustrating 
the  game  of  cricket. 


lightness  and  portability  leave  pradtically  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Their  principal  features  are  as 
follows  : — The  front  of  the  camera  is  a  Thornton- 
Pickard  shutter,  always  fixed  ready  for  use. 
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The  focussing  can  be  accomplished  either  by 
use  of  the  screen  or  by  a  graduated  scale  in  the 


l  ease  of  snap-shots.  When  shut  up  the  camera 
[forms  its  own  case. 


©ui*  36oofesbelt 

Publishers  are  requested  to  give  the  prices  of  books 
sent  for  review. 

The  Animal  Studies  number  of  The  Practical 
Photographer  has  met  with  a  hearty  reception, 
and  the  edition,  which  was  a  large  one,  is  all  but 
disposed  of.  As  a  production  useful  and 
suggestive  to  both  artists  and  photographers, 
and  interesting  to  anyone,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
highly  valued.  Another  special  number,  this 
time  devoted  to  studies  of  children,  is  announced 
for  July. 

Anthony's  International  Annual ,  which  appeared 
in  December  last,  has  had  a  very  successful  sale, 
and  the  English  Edition  is  now  within  about 
fifty  copies  of  exhaustion.  The  Annual  is  note¬ 
worthy  for  the  number  of  really  valuable  and 
encouraging  articles  which  it  contains  on  the 
utility  of  photography,  and  the  interest  attached 
to  it  as  an  art. 

The  Artful  Amateur  is  the  title  of  a  little 
pamphlet  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bradford  Photographic  Society,  on  the  subject 
of  Masking,  Vignetting,  Cloud  and  Combination 
Printing.  It  is  really  the  substance  of  a  paper 
read  by  Richard  Penlake,  at  one  of  their 
meetings.  The  writer  will  be  known  to  our 
readers  by  his  many  contributions  to  the 
columns  of  this  magazine.  The  book  is  full  of 
valuable  hints.  It  can  be  obtained  from  our 
publishers  for  2jd.  post  free. 

The  fifth  of  the  "Junior”  series,  "The 
Camera  and  its  Appurtenances”  is  now  in  the 
press.  The  sixth  book  will  be  entitled  "The 
A.  B.  C.  of  Retouching.” 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fadt  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respedts,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  vlaue  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  “Critical  Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  corner  to  back  of  print,  A  nom-de- plume,  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent. 

Hypo. — Submits  three  prints.  The  one  of  the 
cows  is  spoilt  by  fog  on  the  right  hand  side. 
The  engine  is  very  good  for  a  copy,  but  there  is 
a  scratchy  effect  about  the  background  which  is 
not  pleasing.  The  third  print  is  by  far  the  best. 
The  railings,  however,  are  a  little  too  prominent, 
and  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  avoided 
them  by  going  further  away,  or  a  trifle  nearer, 
they  would  then  have  been  either  entirely  left 
out  or  brought  down  to  a  satisfactory  size. 

The  Village  Baker. — A  commonplace  print 
of  a  baker’s  cart  taken  against  a  brick  wall. 
Excellent,  photographically  speaking,  but  other¬ 
wise  not  worth  notice. 

Young  Hopeful. — This  is  a  very  passable 
picture  of  a  public  building.  It  suffers  con¬ 
siderably  from  too  much  shade  on  one  side  of 
the  structure,  and  the  foreground,  also,  is  in  like 
manner  spoilt.  The  lens  does  not  appear  to 
quite  cover  at  the  corners. 

No.  6.  You  have  only  just  escaped  making 
a  really  perfect  picture  of  the  something  from 
nothing  class.  The  view  is  of  a  pictorial 
character,  and  excellently  adapted  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  artistic  photograph.  The  fault 
lies  in  the  left  hand  bottom  corner  which 
lacks  interest.  Compare  it  with  the  opposite 
one  which  is  filled  with  brushwood,  and  notice 
how  bare  and  blank  it  looks.  A  suitable  sky 
is  also  needed  to  give  a  pleasing  tone  to  the 
whole.  We  should  suggest  that  you  cut  an  inch 
or  an  inch-and-a-half  off  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  print.  This  would  make  a  vast  improvement. 
Another  method  would  be  to  treat  the  position 
as  a  narrow  upright,  say  about  4  inches  high  by 
2J  inches  broad,  with  the  gate  as  a  centre. 

Pymro. — A  view  of  a  river  with  a  town  in  the 
distance,  which  has  evidently  been  taken  from  a 
height.  What  it  wants  is  at  least  ij  inches 
cutting  off  the  foreground.  This  would  leave 
you  a  print  not  quite  an  inch  broad  by  about 
three  inches,  and  the  result  would  be  fairly 
pictorial.  The  tone  is  nasty. 
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Dozey  G. — -We  are  always  pleased  to  notice 
attempts  at  genre.  The  artist  in  this  case  has 
been  fairly  successful,  but  the  pidture  shows  one 
or  two  mistakes.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
woman  should  have  been  placed  a  little  further 
to  the  left.  Her  head  would  have  then  stood  out 
against  the  dark  portion  of  the  open  door, 
instead  of  being  muddled  up  against  the  sunlit 
stonework  as  it  is  now.  Then  something  was 
required  to  balance  the  left  hand  corner.  There 
is  a  pail  in  the  background  where  it  is  not 
■wanted.  If  this  had  been  brought  down  to  the 
bare  spot  and  arranged  picturesquely  with — say 


camera  has  evidently  not  been  held  steady,  but 
this  part  of  the  process  you  will  get  accustomed 
to  in  time.  A  bit  more  foreground  might  have 
been  cut  off  the  bottom. 

Isabel.  —  Photograph  of  three  pretty  little 
girls,  which  makes  us  almost  weep  when  we  think 
how  their  charms  have  been  thrown  away  in  the 
produdtion  of  a  commonplace  group.  The 
photographer  seems  to  be  very  capable  in  the 
matter  of  manipulation,  but  this  is  all  that  can 
be  said.  The  figures  are  much  too  low  on  the 
plate,  and  the  bonnets  on  the  children’s  knees 
look  ridiculous.  Why  did  you  not  pose  them  in 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Dozey  G. 


a  brush  or  some  twigs,  the  composition  would 
have  been  vastly  improved.  We  can  find  no 
fault,  whatever,  with  the  positions  of  the  figures, 
■which  are  natural  and  easy  in  the  extreme. 

Friends. — We  are  not  quite  decided  whether 
this  is  intended  for  a  portrait  or  a  genre  subjedt. 
If  the  latter,  the  lady  should  certainly  have  been 
looking  at,  or  nursing  the  dog.  If  the  former, 
she  ought  to  have  had  her  face  towards  the 
camera.  The  photograph  displays  excellent 
technical  workmanship. 

Guinea  Camera. — The  best  thing  about  this 
print  is  the  cutting  down  and  the  toning.  The 


natural  childish  attitudes,  playing  some  game  of 
enthralling  interest — such  as  “  Cat’s  Cradle,”  or, 
“  Simon  says  thumbs  up  ”  ?  Try  again. 

Apex. — A  nicely  composed  pidture  of  two  youths 
skating  on  a  frozen  mere.  The  position  has  been 
well  chosen,  and  the  whole  correctly  balanced,  and 
an  attempt  made  at  artistic  vignetting,  but  the 
print  suffers  terribly  from  the  jaundiced  colour  to 
which  it  has  been  toned. 

Shutter. — A  photograph  of  a  road  through  a 
wood,  and  taking  it  all  round  most  unsatisfactory. 
Development  appears  to  have  been  fairly  correct, 
and  the  printing  likewise  well  done,  but  this  is 
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about  all  that  can  be  said  for  it.  To  begin  with, 
a  time  exposure  has  been  given  on  a  breezy  day, 
and  this  has  caused  the  pine  trees  to  be  little  less 
than  a  blurred  mass.  The  exposure  has  been  too 
long,  and  this  has  resulted  in  slight  halation. 
The  bare  white  patch  of  road  is  most  uninterest¬ 
ing,  and  would  have  been  greatly  improved  if  the 
photographer  in  the  distance  had  stepped  in  and 
filled  up  the  gap. 

W.M.D. — This  purports  to  be  a  moon  light 
pidture,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  we 
have  ever  seen.  At  the  first  glance  it  looks  just 
like  an  ordinary,  slightly  under-exposed  daylight 
photograph.  It  certainly  deserves  commendation. 

F.W.M. — A  charming  bit.  There  is  really 
nothing  particularly  striking  in  the  view,  yet 
careful  arrangement  and  judicious  cutting  have 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  F.  W.  M. 

produced  an  essentially  pidtorial  photograph. 
We  give  it  as  an  example  of  how  much  can  be 
made  from  a  little  in  skilful  hands. 

Snow. — Not  at  all  bad  in  many  respedts,  but  out 
of  focus.  Of  course  we  can  give  no  remedy  for 
this  particular  negative,  only  suggest  that  the 
photographer  pay  more  attention  to  this  part  of 
the  process  in  future. 

Albertine. — One  of  the  sharpest  and  crispest 
photographs  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  It 
represents  the  crew  of  the  “Albertine,”  and  a 
very  orthodox  crew  they  are,  photographed  in 
very  orthodox  positions.  Never  let  persons  sit 
in  the  attitude  of  the  first  man  to  the  right  on 
the  first  row.  Notice  how  very  much  easier  his 
companion  at  the  opposite  end  looks.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
manipulation. 


A.H.W. — A  very  lovely  old  house  taken  from 
a  poor  position,  and  badly  out  of  focus.  There 
seems  to  be  an  epidemic  of  what  might  be  termed 
out  of  focus  fever  running  through  the  critical 
column  this  month.  In  this  case,  a  really  fine 
pidture  might  be  made  if  the  artist  either  stood 
a  little  further  back,  or  used  a  wide  angle  lens. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  good  photograph  of  this 
old  manse.  We  feel  certain  that  an  excellent 
composition  might  be  made  from  it. 

Tuneful. — A  very  fairly  posed  portrait  of  a 
boy  with  a  banjo.  Splendidly  clear  and  effedtively 
lighted.  It  is  unfortunately  much  spoilt  by  the 
background,  which  is  the  glass  door  of  a  con¬ 
servatory,  and  which  comes  out  with  sufficient 
distindtness  to  destroy  the  otherwise  pleasing 
effedt.  The  lad  might  have  been  a  little  higher 
on  the  plate. 

Sxwell. — A  good  plate  and  good  technical 
workmanship  wasted  on  a  worthless  composition. 
We  do  not  think  it  possible  to  have  chosen  a  less 
artistic  subjedt. 

Liverpudlian. — Submits  a  little  print  entitled 
“Picking  Wild  Flowers.”  The  composition  is 
graceful,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  two  figures 
natural  and  unstrained.  The  chief  charm,  how¬ 
ever,  is  due  to  judicious  cutting.  A  quarter  plate 
has  been  trimmed  down  to  a  little  over  an  inch 
and  a  half  square,  and  the  result  is  a  hundred 
times  more  effedtive  and  telling  than  if  the 
pidture  had  been  allowed  to  occupy  a  standard 
size. 

Chronola. — A  crisp  photograph  of  a  vessel 
well  trimmed  down,  and  showing  careful  man¬ 
ipulation.  It  is  lacking  in  interest. 

Tit-Bit. — This  represents  a  gentleman  on  a 
bicycle,  and  the  artist  does  not  say  whether  the 
objedt  was  moving  when  the  photograph  was 
taken.  If  this  was  the  case — which  we  doubt,  as 
the  athlete  was  broadside  to  the  camera — a  little 
fuzziness  would  be  permissible.  If  stationary, 
however,  the  figure  is  most  wildly  out  of  focus. 
Another  fault  lies  in  the  fadt  that  the  developer 
is  not  flooded  evenly  all  over  the  plate,  hence  a 
patchy  appearance.  The  cutting  off  of  the 
bottom  of  the  wheels  of  the  bicycle  is  a  mistake. 
We  can  only  recommend  the  photographer  to 
try  again. 

Argon. — An  avenue  of  trees.  Moderately 
good  technically,  but  rather  flat  and  un¬ 
interesting. 

Tuppeny. — This  snowscape  has  been  fairly 
well  chosen,  and  corredtly  exposed.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  dreadfully  out  of  focus. 

A  Beginner. — This  is  an  example  of  neat 
cutting,  which,  however,  has  not  been  carried 
far  enough.  As  there  is  nothing  of  interest  in 
the  foreground,  nearly  half  an  inch  might  have 
been  taken  off. 


APB. — A  very  artistically  chosen  little  bit, 
'with  nice  lighting.  A  figure  on  the  road  a  little 
nearer  the  spectator  than  the  present  one,  would 
help  the  composition  greatly. 

'  Independent. — This  is  a  very  passable  group, 
neatly  arranged.  The  two  gentlemen  who  are 
standing  up  are,  unfortunately,  almost  of  identical 
attitudes.  This  rather  spoils  the  pidture.  The 
toning  has  been  carried  too  far. 

W.  H.  Austin. — A  rather  nice  pidture  of 
a  country  ford  surrounded  by  trees.  It  is  not  in 
perfedt  focus,  and  a  little  of  the  foreground  might 
have  been  sacrificed  with  advantage. 

Rolyat. — It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
make  an  artistic  pidture  of  the  view  you  send, 
if  taken  from  the  position  you  have  occupied. 
There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  foreground  with¬ 
out  any  detail  in  it,  and  the  place  itself  is  not 
sufficiently  striking  to  merit  the  exposure  of  a 
plate.  The  pidture  is  very  good,  photographically 
speaking,  but  it  has  been  slightly  over-exposed. 

Athos. — A  good  photograph  of  Bootham  Bar, 
York,  which  looks  uncommonly  like  those  given 
in  guide  books.  A  sky  would  remove  the  stereo¬ 
typed  look,  and  considerably  brighten  up  the  whole. 

View  Finder. — Photographically,  first-rate, 
but  artistically  weak.  The  boat  . is. too  new,  and 
spick  and  span,  to  be  pidtorially  valuable. 

Owing  to  unusual  pressure  on  our  space,  con¬ 
siderably  over  half  the  prints  sent  in  for  the 
Critical  Column  are  held  over  till  next  month. 


0« r  jEMtcr’s  Corner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed ;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue. —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address : — The  Editor  of  Tim  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

The  stream  of  our  Editorial  conceit  runs  high 
fthis  month,  for  behold  our  first  double  number, 
with  extra  pages  and  pictures  galore.  Yet  we 
,are  scarcely  adhering  to  the  truth,  for  i’  faith, 

: ’  tis  not  quite  a  double  number,  but  only  about 
one  and  a  half.  But  in  August,  which  will  be 
our  first  anniversary,  we  hope  to  eclipse  the 
whole  past  in  a  double  or  treble  issue.  If  you 
desire  more  information  about  this,  you  will  find 
it  under  the  heading  of  “  The  junior  Salon  ”  on 
page  228.  »*, 

This  month  too,  an  extensive  series  of  com¬ 
petitions,  covering  the  whole  of  the  summer 
months,  is  announced.  This  is  done  so  a.s  to 
give  every  opportunity  for  previous  preparation, 
and  to  provide  those  persons  with  a  definite 


programme  who  have .  not  formulated  one  for 
themselves.  Towards  autumn,  the  General 
Competition  will  be  again  renewed,  when  it  may 
be  confidently  expended  that  the  work  sent  ip 
will  show  an  even  higher  standard  than  has 
been  the  case  during  the  last  few  months. 

* 

#  * 

W e  notice  that  our  advice  as  to  the  cutting  .of 
prints  which  has  been  so  much  advocated  in 
these  pages,  both  in  articles  and  the  Critical 
Column,  appears  to  have  taken  root  and  to  be 
producing  good  fruit.  There  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  that  the  judicious  trimming  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  the 
process,  and  one  which  until  recently  has  been 
much  neglected.  The  Competition  photographs 
this  month,  too,  show  a  vast  improvement  in 
this  respedt. 

* 

$  * 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gznger. — Thanks  for  your  little  note  and  sketch,  which 
we  hope  to  make  use  of  at  some  future  date. 

T.W.D.  (Cape  Colony). — Gelatine  for  amateurs  and 
albumen  for  professionals.  The  former  because  of  its 
ease  in  manipulation,  the  latter  because  they  are  so  used 
to  it.  There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The 

aper  need  not  be  prepared  the  same  day.  A  good  toning 

ath  is  given  on  page  198  of  our  February  issue,  you  will 
find  it  to  suit  your  requirements. 

T.  May. — A  tele-photo  lens  will  not  do  for  a  fixed  focus 
hand -camera. 

W.  Prime.— Platinum  bichloride  is  almost  useless  for 
toning.  Potassium  chloroplatinite  is  meant. 

X.  — Photomechanical  plates  can  be  used '.for  ordinary  out¬ 
door  work,  but  the  results  are  very  harsh  and  full  of  contrast. 

J.C. — Metabisulphite  of  soda  and  sodium  bisulphite  are 
one  and  the  same  thing. 

Skipper. — 5  x  4.  mounts  would  suit  your' purpose. 

A.A.D., — -The  defedt  you  name  is  caused  by  dust  settling 
upon  the  plate.  ■  Always  carefully  dust  your  plates  before 
placing  them  in  the  dark  slides  and  before  applying  the 
developer.  1 

i\J.  Sub. — There  is-no  such  method.  It  is  an  absolute 
impossibility  to  produce  stereoscopic  views  from  flat  copies. 

Elena  Hellmann. — Platinotype  paper  has  a  matt  surface. 

Bert. — The  stand  you  name  is  a  very  good  one. 

M.  Hodgson  — Lantern  plates  give  good  results  for  your 
purpose,  or  failing  these,  use  any  * 4 ordinary”  brand  and 
develop  with  glycin  or  hydroquinone.  A  small  stop  may 
be  used. 

W.H.H. — Platinum  cannot  be  used  in  a  combined  bath. 

Ross.- — Andresen’s  eikonogen  will  develop  isochromatic 
plates  as  well  as  others. 

A.K.  (Keith). — Yes.  of  course.  Why  not? 

Th.  Pkdy — Pinholes  in  a  Thornton  -  Pickard  shutter  may 
be  stopped  by  just  touching  them  with  a  finely  pointed 
brush  charged  with  black  varnish,  or  small  pieces  of  black 
paper  may  be  cemented  over  them. 

J.F.H. — We  do  not  understand  your  query.  Do  you 
mean  celerotype  ?  This  is  a  gelatine  chloride  paper,  and 
not  suitable  for  your  purpose. 

D.  W.  Gawn. — You  look  at  things  from  their  serious  side 
only,  and,  therefore,  do  not  see  the  whole  of  them.  There 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  learned  from  the  drawings  you  objedt 
to.  No  offence,  we  like  to  hear  everyone’s  opinion. 

Practicus. — Wide  angle  will  do,  but  rapid  redtilinear  is 
better. 

We  thank  the  following  for  their  kind  letters  : — Miss  M. 
E.  Donaldson,  T.  S.  Muir,  C.  L.  Holden,  D.  Summerfield, 
James  Wilson,  David  Paterson,  F.  W.  Matthews,  Louise 
Morton,  J.  Wilfred  Pearson,  William  E.  Jay,  A.  Allwork, 
D.  D.  Munro,  H.  Carpenter. 
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THE  UTTER  VANITY  OF  LIFE. 

POEM  IN  PROSE  AND  ILLUSTRATION 

Bv  Aubrey  Oscar  Beardsley  Wilde  Pen. 


There  was  a  certain  photographer  who  rose  and  said :  “  I  will  go  forth  and  photograph  '  And  ho  arose  and  went  into or  far  country 
many  miles  possibly  two  and-a-half  .  And  io  !  when  he  had  taken  a  picture,  ho  straightway  forgot  upon  which  plate  he  had  taken  it. 
he  wyep"  for’  There  wYs  no  one  in  the  whole  wide  world  could  tell  him  which  slide  was  exposech  So  lie' hied  him  1  >™ie  and  tor **■«*&• 
whom  he  loved.  And  he  said  unto  her:  "  Martha,  smile  and  look  pleasant  ",  and  she.said  Georg  . 'fnnT  ™ .Af  '  ’ 

and  another  coming  on."  And  again  he  wept,  for  there  was  no  one  m  the  whole  world  could  look  pi _a  *L  ’ 

Moral.— Reader,  we  intended  this  poem  to  have  a  moral  when  we  started,  hut  alas  .  we  have  forgotten  what  1 
good  story  spoilt.  Reader,  let  us  weep  over  the  lost  moral. 


MAY  15th,  1895. 


No.  10. 
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THE  HELPING  HAND. 

No.  5. 

How  much  it  is  possible  to  learn  from  the  experiences 
of  others  most  of  us  are  able  to  testify.  “  If  only  I  had 
known,  what  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided,”  is  an 

I  every-day  remark.  It  is  with  the  objedt  of  profiting  by 
their  experiences  that  we  have  asked  several  amateur 
photographers  who  have  reached  a  few  steps  above  us  in 
the  ladder  of  progress  to  give  the  assistance  of  their  wider 
outlook  to  their  brothers  below.  That  the  advice  may  be 
put  into  explicit  form,  the  request  took  the  form  of  eight 
questions.  One  set  of  replies  is  published  each  month,  and 
a  picture  from  the  camera  of  the  respondent. 

MR.  FRANK  NICHOLSON’S  OPINIONS. 

How  was  it  that  you  took  up  photography? 
I  have  always  been  fond  of  pictures, 
and  not  being  satisfied  with  my  attempts 
at  sketching  from  Nature,  after  seeing 
an  exhibition  of  photographs  in  Bradford 
(amongst  which  were  a  number  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Keighley’s  works)  I  decided 
to  take  up  photography. 

What  helped  you  most  in  getting  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  ? 

The  information  obtained  from 
reading  The  Practical  Photographer  and 
The  Junior  Photographer,  studying  the 
photographic  year-books,  and  com¬ 
paring  my  results  with  the  work  of  other 
photographers  who  were  more  advanced 
than  myself. 

What  developer  do  you  generally  use  ? 
Pyro  and  ammonia  for  most  of  my 
work,  but  for  snap-shots  I  prefer  hydro- 


quinone  and  rodinal  mixed  in  equal 
quantities. 

What  is  your  favourite  paper  and  printing 
process  ? 

Of  printing  out  papers  I  prefer  East¬ 
man’s  solio  paper,  as  I  seem  to  get  more 
detail  from  the  negatives  with  this  paper 
than  I  can  with  other  brands.  For 
bromide  work  I  like  Morgan  &  Kidd’s 
paper  on  account  of  the  fine  black  tone 
it  yields.  I  develop  this  paper  with 
hydroquinone. 

Do  you  prefer  long  or  short  exposures  ? 

I  generally  give  as  long  an  exposure 
as  I  think  the  plate  will  stand.  If  I  am 
taking  a  view  where  I  have  foliage  to 
contend  with,  and  should  there  be  much 
wind  stirring,  of  course,  I  am  compelled 
to  give  a  rapid  exposure  to  prevent 
blurring. 

What  time  of  day  are  the  best  effects 
obtained  ? 

It  depends  upon  the  subjects  that 
you  are  photographing.  Usually  I 
prefer  early  morning. 

What  is  your  favourite  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ? 

Landscapes,  especially  river  scenery. 

What  advice  would  you  give  to  a  beginner? 

Don’t  commence  with  a  hand-camera. 
Negatives  that  have  been  taken  with  a 
hand-camera  require  someone  who  has 


had  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  develop¬ 
ing,  to  be  able  to  get  good  results  from 
them,  and  unless  the  beginner  has  a 
great  deal  of  patience  and  is  not  dis¬ 
heartened  by  a  large  number  of  failures, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  give  up 
photography  in  disgust.  Take  The 
Practical  and  Junior  Photographer  and  join 
a  photographic  society  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  you  can  compare  your 
results  with  the  work  of  other  members 
who  are  more  advanced  in  the  study 
of  photography  than  yourself,  and  who 
I  find  are  always  ready  to  give  valuable 
hints.  F.  Nicholson. 


A  RAMBLE  THROUGH  THE 
“  DUKERIES  ” 

IV.  B.  Allison. 

O  the  lover  of  sylvan  scenery, 
and  to  one  desiring  a  few  days 
respite  from  the  worry  and 
care  of  business  life  in  a  large 
town,  no  part  of  the  country  can  offer 
more  alluring  charms  than  that,  over 
which,  “  once  upon  a  time,”  bold  Robin 
Hood  held  almost  undisputed  sway,  and 
that  he  did  so,  is  an  undoubted  historical 
faCt,  his  domain  extending  from  fair 
Nottingham  town  in  the  south  to  bonnie 
Carlisle  in  the  north,  and  embracing 
from  east  to  west,  the  wild  lands  of  the 
Derbyshire  Peak,  and  the  wild  trackless 
fens  of  Lincolnshire.  But  tempora 
mutantur ,  et  nos  in  illis  mutamur.  Robin 
“  Earl  of  Huntingdon,”  or  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  has  gone ;  and  his 
hunting  ground,  which  but  a  few  years 
ago,  under  the  local  name  of  “The 
Forest,”  extended  in  a  more  or  less 
unbroken  tracft  from  Nottingham  to 
Doncaster,  is  now  under  cultivation, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  called 
fancifully  “  The  Dukeries,”  comprising 
the  lordly  parks  and  estates  of  Clumber, 


Thoresby,  and  Welbeck,  also  numerous 
well  wooded  districts,  where  “  far  from 
the  haunts  of  busy  men  ”  nestle  many 
quiet  and  secluded  villages,  in  which 
the  maypole  may  yet  be  seen,  and  both 
boys  and  girls  dance  and  keep  up  their 
rustic  festivities  as  in  the  days  of  yore  ; 
and  where  the  old  posting  house  with 
its  now  bare  and  empty  stables,  and 
deserted  parlours,  alone  tells  of  a  glory 
long  since  departed. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  stage  coaches 
and  posting  houses  that  we  have  now  to 
do,  but  with  the  locomotive,  or  perhaps 
still  better,  the  iron  horse  of  more  recent 
introduction — the  tricycle,  for  the  Mid¬ 
land  Railway  Company  has  caused  the 
disappearance  of  the  last  coach  which 
ran  through  the  district,  from  Worksop 
to  Mansfield.  If  one  desires  to  explore 
the  byeways  and  out-of-the-way  villages, 
a  tricyclist  can  make  a  good  start  from 
either  of  the  above  towns,  and  may  rely 
upon  finding  good  roads  for  his  machine  to 
travel  upon  ;  or  may,  if  he  prefers,  make 
a  beginning  at  Retford,  on  the  Great 
Northern,  and  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  Railways.  If  he 
chooses  the  latter  plan,  it  will  be  by  no 
means  a  waste  of  time  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  town  of 
Lincoln,  which  is  situated  only  eighteen 
miles  by  road,  and  about  the  same  by 
rail,  from  Retford.  In  the  old  city  the 
tourist  will  find  enough  “  food  for  his 
camera  ”  and  for  his  eyes  also,  to  keep 
him  occupied  for  two  or  three  days  if  he 
feels  so  minded  ;  starting  from  the 
station,  a  pretty  and  picturesque  drop- 
shutter  bit  can  be  obtained  from  the 
High  Street,  with  the  Minster  towering 
aloft  in  the  background,  and  the  picture 
so  obtained  is  not  so  hackneyed  as  some 
of  the  local  views  which  are  exposed 
for  sale  in  shop  windows,  beautiful 
though  many  of  these  doubtless  are. 
Proceeding  onwards,  one  is  perforce 
arrested  by  the  ancient  “  Stonebrow,” 
which  is  of  course  worth  the  expediture 


Lincoln  Cathedral. 
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of  a  plate,  and  higher  up  still,  if  the 
light  be  right,  a  good  view  of  the  Castle 
may  be  had  ;  while  direCtly  opposite, 
the  crowning  glory  of  Lincoln,  its  vener¬ 
able  Cathedral  is  boldly  outlined  against 
the  sky,  its  graceful  towers  rising  far 
above  the  roofs  of  the  close,  and  forming 
a  landmark  for  more  than  twenty  miles 
around  the  city. 

Unfortunately  for  the  photographer, 
the  open  space  in  which  the  Minster 
stands,  as  is  the  case  with  many  such 
buildings,  is  very  limited,  thus  necessi¬ 
tating  the  use  of  an  exceedingly  wide 
angle  lens,  and  even  then  negatives  are 
only  obtainable  at  the  cost  of  a  great 
amount  of  trouble  and  exertion  in 
moving  the  camera  here  and  there,  to 
secure  the  best  points  of  view,  but  such 
labour  is  amply  compensated  for  in  the 
results,  for  no  building,  ecclesiastical  or 
otherwise  can  excel  Lincoln  Minster  for 
beauty  of  architecture  or  grace  of  out¬ 
line.  One’s  only  regret  is  that  there  is 
so  much  of  it,  that  the  camera  fails  to 
do  duty  to  its  admirable  proportions. 
As  for  the  interior,  it  may  be  termed 
a  photographer’s  paradise  ;  being  fairly 
well  lighted,  some  splendid  architectural 
studies  are  obtainable  ;  the  old  black 
oak  choir  stalls,  however,  require  a  very 
long  exposure,  and  this  part  of  the 
interior  forms,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
very  difficult  subjeCt  to  photograph 
satisfactorily,  still  the  numerous  splendid 
prints  seen  in  the  local  photographers’ 
windows  attest  to  their  success  in-  this 
department  of  the  art,  and  encourage 
the  visitor  to  emulate  them  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  not  put  his  own 
negatives  when  developed,  too  far  in 
the  shade. 

But  we  must  now  revert  to  the  sylvan 
path  from  which,  beguiled  by  archi¬ 
tectural  loveliness,  we  have  wandered  so 
far,  and  return  to  our  starting  point, 
the  prosaic  little  town  of  Retford,  where 
indeed  nothing  in  the  shape  of  nature  or 
art  can  be  found  alluring  enough  to 


detain  us ;  unless  it  be  perhaps  the 
venerable  church  of  St.  Swithin,  the 
exterior  of  which,  taken  from  the  south¬ 
west  makes  a  by  no  means  bad  picture. 
To  the  artist,  there  is  certainly  nothing 
else  worthy  of  notice,  although  an 
antiquary  may  be  interested  in  looking 
at  (but  not  photographing)  the  old 
“Broad  Stone  ”  in  front  of  the  Town 
Hall,  which  has  its  use  and  history 
inscribed  upon  its  case. 

Leaving  behind  the  town,  one  may 
journey  by  road  or  rail  the  three  miles 
to  Chequer  House  Station,  and  from 
thence  a  mile  to  Normanton  Inn,  where 
if  need  be,  good  and  cheap  accommoda¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained,  and  the  tourist  made 
extremely  comfortable  during  his  stay 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  this  rural  hostelry 
has  the  advantage  also  of  being  near 
to  Clumbers,  Thoresby,  and  Worksop, 
as  well  as  being  itself  situated  on  the 
border  of  the  woodland  district,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  trees,  and  all  the  pleasant 
quietness  of  the  country  ;  while  as  to 
photography,  pretty  bits  crop  up  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  and  we  may 
wander  unmolested  in  almost  any 
direction. 

Of  course,  a  visit  may  be  paid  to 
Worksop  ;  the  Priory  Church  and 
Ancient  Gateway  may  each  have  a 
plate  devoted  to  them,  but  the  beauty 
of  its  once  famous  Manor  House  has 
long  since  departed,  a  good  deal  of  the 
building  having  some  years  ago  been 
taken  down. 

Between  Worksop  and  Rotherham  lie 
the  ruins  of  Rock  Abbey,  very  little  of 
the  Abbey  is  however  now  left,  but  still 
its  site  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  (being 
open  to  the  public  on  Thursdays),  for 
another  spot  where  so  many  beauties  of 
rock,  water,  wood  and  dell  are  so  thickly 
crowded  together,  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  find;  Here  one  sees  a  few 
mouldering  walls  and  gothic  windows, 
half  enshrouded  in  ivy,  there  an  old 
gateway,  embowered  in  trees,  whose 
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lioary  arches  have  formed  a  choice 
subject  for  many  a  brother  artist  of 
the  brush,  here  a  lake  closed  in  by 
drooping  trees,  and  dotted  with  water 
lilies,  while  swans  recline  on  its  bosom, 
there  a  miniature  stream,  which  rushes 
down  a  tiny  cascade  hard  by  some 
crumbling  arch  or  deserted  bower ; 
truly  a  landscape  photographer’s 
elysium,  to  which,  however,  we  are 
devoting  too  much  attention,  as  Welbeck 
Abbey  and  Thoresby  alike  demand  a 
modicum  of  the  same,  the  former  not  so 
much  for  its  photographic  interest  as 
for  its  curiosities  in  the  shape  of  tunnels, 
underground  roads,  magnificent  out¬ 
buildings,  and  other  objects  bearing 
witness  to  the  great  ingenuity  and  con¬ 
structive  genius  of  its  former  occupant. 

However,  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Welbeck  are  many  cele¬ 
brated  objedts ;  of  these,  may  be 
mentioned  the  “  Greendale  Oak,”  with 
a  carriage  road  end  through  its  stem, 
close  by  are  also  “  Cresswell  Crags,” 
where  many  discoveries  interesting  to 
naturalists  have  been  made  in  recent 
excavations. 

As  to  Thoresby  and  Clumber  Hall, 
the  lordly  homes  of  Earl  Manvers  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  respectively,  too 
much  cannot  be  said,  in  praise  both  of 
the  beauty  of  their  architecture,  and 
their  sites,  the  former  being  truly  a 
magnificent  modern  palace,  close  to 
which  is  also  the  pretty  church  of  Eccle- 
thorpe,  standing  in  a  secluded  glade, 
and  overhung  by  drooping  trees. 

Clumber  House  is  built  on  the  borders 
of  a  lake  which  covers  87  acres,  and  on 
whose  bosom  floats  two  vessels,  one 
being  of  large  size  and  called  the 
“  Lincoln.”  From  the  terrace  in  front 
of  the  house  runs  a  charming  walk  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the 
lake  side,  and  overshadowed  by  beautiful 
trees,  amongst  them  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
yews,  and  silver  firs  ;  for  photographing 
the  two  former,  a  good  light  and  long 


exposure  are  necessary  in  order  to  get 
any  detail  in  their  dark  foliages. 

Proceeding  over  the  bridge  at  the  end 
of  the  lake,  from  which  with  a  long 
focus  camera  a  good  view  of  Clumber 
House  is  obtained,  we  travel  past 
Thoresby  Hall  to  that  charming  wood¬ 
land  traCt  called  “  Birklands,”  and 
further  on  “  Bilhagh.”  This  is  a  part 
of  the  veritable  ancient  forest  of  Sher¬ 
wood,  every  tree  being  an  oak,  and  such 
oaks  too,  gnarled,  twisted,  lofty  and 
stunted,  scorched  and  seared  by 
lightning  ;  monarchs  of  the  forest  which 
have  withstood  the  storms  of  centuries, 
and  which  still  stand  defiant,  just  as 
when  their  entowering  branches  forming 
a  roof  overhead  re-echoed  to  the  blast  of 
Robin’s  horn,  and  where 

Maid  Marion  oft  killed  the  deer, 

Which  Scarlett  dressed,  and  Friar  Tuck  blessed; 

While  Little  John  ventured  in  search  of  a  guest. 

Albeit,  if  the  aforesaid  guest  would  not 
pay  for  his  entertainment,  he  was 
induced  by  compulsion  to  do  so,  as 
history  has  it,  in  order  that  his  poorer 
brother  might  dine  sumptuously  and 
gratis.  And  the  “  shambles,”  as  one 
monster  oak  is  called,  whose  hollow 
heart  has  room  for  the  hanging  up  of  a 
goodly  store  of  venison,  and  was  used 
for  this  purpose  by  Robin,  it  is  said,  is 
worth  being  photographed,  as  is  also 
the  major  oak,  another  hollow  yet  living 
tree,  into  the  interior  of  which  sixteen 
persons  can  squeeze  together.  Close  at 
hand  is  the  picturesque  lodge  and  gate 
called  “  Buck  Gates,”  and  also  the 
romantic  village  of  Edwinstowe  with  its 
venerable  church,  and  the  neat  market 
town  of  Ollerton,  and  model  village  of 
Budby.  From  here,  it  is  an  easy  journey 
to  Southwell,  Mansfield,  or  Newark,  all 
of  which  places  have  objedts  of  special 
interest,  and  are  situated  on  lines  of 
railway.  Here  we  will  leave  the  wood¬ 
lands  with  regret,  hoping  to  revert 
to  Nottinghamshire  at  some  future 
time. 
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ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Richard  Penlake. 

HIS  does  not  pretend  to  be  an 
article  which  devotes  itself  en¬ 
tirely  to  one  given  subjedt.  It 
is  a  mixture,  it  embraces 
simple  rules  of  composition  and  simple 
methods  of  manipulation  whereby  certain 
effects  can  be  obtained,  and  divers  other 
little  points  which  may  prove  of  value  to 
those  just  starting  on  the  sea  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  as  well  as  those  who  are  within 
sight  of  port. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  camera  has 
been  purchased,  and  that  the  artist  is 
ready  and  eager  for  the  fray.  Everyone 
knows  how  easy  photography  appears  to 
be  to  those  who  have  not  mastered  the 
art.  You  simply  take  off  the  cap,  or 
pull  the  string,  put  the  plate  in  develop¬ 
ing  salts,  and  in  the  words  of  the  song, 
“  There’s  a  picture  for  you.”  But  alas 
for  young  hopes,  there  generally  is  no 
picture  at  all.  If  development  has  been 
satisfactory  and  exposure  correct,  there 
are  the  hundred  and  one  rocks  of  light¬ 
ing,  composition,  etc.,  upon  which  the 
poor  amateur  may  be  cast  away. 

The  simplest  branch  of  study  is  land¬ 
scape.  Some  are  contented  to  take 
landscapes  haphazard  as  they  find  them, 
while  others  walk  about  and  seledt  a 
point  of  view  most  likely  to  produce  a 
pleasing  picture.  A  building  or  some 
like  structure  which  has  sufficient 
pictorial  element  in  its  com  position  should 
be  included,  but  a  great  fault  is  that  of 
trying  to  get  too  much  on  one  plate. 
Pictures  should  not  appear  crowded. 

Never  take  a  view  with  the  sun 
diredtly  opposite  the  camera,  for  if  this 
is  done  the  plate  will  be  hopelessly 
fogged,  and  consequently  rendered  use¬ 
less.  The  sun  should  occupy  a  position 
over  one  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  artist 
should  stand  to  obtain  as  much  side 
light  as  possible.  In  this  manner  a 
harmonious  blending  of  light  and  shade 


will  be  obtained,  whereas,  if  the  sun  were 
shining  diredtly  on  the  subjedt  the  result 
would  lack  contrast,  and  be  void  of 
pluck  and  brilliancy.  The  chief  mass 
of  a  pidture  should  rarely  occupy  the 
centre,  but  should  have  a  position  a 
little  to  one  side.  A  good  plan  is  to 
mark  the  focussing  screen  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  diagram.  Nine  squares 


will  thus  be  formed.  The  centre  square 
is  the  weakest  point,  and  the  points  where 
the  two  lines  intersect  are  the  strongest. 
The  horizon  line  should  rarely,  if  ever, 
run  across  the  exadt  centre  of  the  plate, 
but  should  be  about  one-third  from  the 
top  or  bottom,  the  upper  for  views  taken 
from  a  height,  the  lower  for  ordinary 
landscapes.  There  are,  however,  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule. 

For  the  sake  of  variety  a  building 
should  never  be  taken  “  full  on,”  but 
at  an  angle.  Plant  the  camera  slightly 
at  one  side,  much  better  effedts  are 
obtained.  Be  careful  not  to  have  any 
prominent  objedt,  other  than  the  princi¬ 
pal  one,  to  distradt  the  attention.  The 
interest  should  be  centred  on  the 
principal  objedt. 

Never  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  street 
when  photographing  it,  but  slightly  on 
one  side,  it  looks  better.  As  often  as 
possible  seledt  an  interesting  foreground, 
as  a  bad  one  spoils  an  otherwise  good 
picture.  H.  P.  Robinson,  one  of  our 
celebrated  landscape  photographers, 
says  :  “  In  the  seledtion  of  a  view  great 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  fore¬ 
ground.  .  .  .  The  foreground  is  of 

so  much  importance,  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  if  a  view  is  not  well 
fitted  in  this  respedt,  it  can  never  be 
an  effedtive  pidture.  A  landscape  photo¬ 
graph  seems  to  require  a  good 
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foreground  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
picture.”  It  is  a  matter  for  wonder, 
since  a  photographer  is  deprived  of  the 
use  of  colour  in  his  work,  that  he  does 
not  turn  his  attention  with  greater 
earnestness  to  design  and  arrangement. 
Some  do  so,  and  with  good  effedt. 

We  were  shown  in  these  pages,  a 
short  time  ago,  what  great  changes  could 
be  effedted  in  the  way  of  cutting  and 
mounting.  Much  good  work  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  sacrificed  by  an  inch  too 
much  at  top  or  bottom,  on  one  or  the 
other  side.  Many  subjedts  that  spread 
over  the  full  area  of  the  plate  are  tame 
and  uninteresting,  may  be  improved  by 
cutting  down.  The  difficulties  of  judg¬ 
ing  the  proportions  best  suited  to  the 
subjedt  are  great,  and  require  careful 
thought  and  consideration.  How 
charming  some  of  those  long,  narrow 
pidtures  are,  which,  if  printed  full  size, 
would  be  pidtorially  worthless. 

Be  careful  when  focussing  to  get  the 
minutest  details.  If  the  view  be  a 
church,  focus  the  clock  or  leaded  win¬ 
dows,  if  a  house,  the  window-curtains 
or  bricks,  in  a  portrait  the  eyes. 

Many  amateurs  make  a  start  by 
attempting  portraiture.  This  is  unwise, 
as  successful  landscape  work  should  be 
mastered  before  attempting  this  difficult 
branch.  To  accomplish  portraiture  equal 
in  style  to  a  professional,  special  lenses, 
various  arrangements  of  light  and  shade, 
besides  many  years  of  apprenticeship 
are  necessary.  A  few  hints  will,  how¬ 
ever,  enable  a  beginner  to  turn  out 
passable  work. 

When  taking  a  vignette,  or  bust 
portrait,  always  get  the  mouth  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate  ;  by  observing  this 
rule,  you  will  have  the  satisfadfion  of 
knowing  the  head  is  in  a  proper  position 
on  the  plate,  and  not  slipping  off  at  the 
top  or  bottom.  A  vignette  should  not 
be  taken  before  a  background  composed 
of  a  brick  wall  or  leaves,  the  result  gives 
a  very  curious  patchy  effedt.  Good 


makeshift  backgrounds  may  be  made  of 
brown  paper,  or  a  blanket,  that  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  “  workhouse  ” 
pattern ;  at  a  pinch,  a  newspaper  can  be 
placed  a  short  distance  behind  the  sitter. 
The  reading  matter  will,  of  course,  be 
considerably  out  of  focus,  thus  produ¬ 
cing  a  grey  effedt  in  the  finished  print. 
Those  who  require  a  really  serviceable 
article  should  buy  a  plain  cloth  washable 
background,  costing  about  three  shillings. 
Always  bear  in  mind  that  one  side  of  the 
face  is  better  looking  than  the  other, 
usually  the  left  side,  except  in  the  case 
of  left-handed  people,  when  the  right 
side  generally  takes  best.  Carefully 
observe  this  when  taking  what  is  known 
as  the  “  three-quarter  ”  face. 

When  taking  a  “  full  face,”  notice 
which  way  the  nose  bends,  as  no  nose  is 
really  straight,  and  pose  accordingly. 
Let  the  sitter  be  at  ease,  and  secure  as 
much  individuality  as  possible.  Have 
the  camera  on  a  level  with  the  face,  if 
the  lens  points  downward  the  forehead 
is  exaggerated,  if  upwards,  the  chin. 
Use  the  longest  focus  lens  possible, 
as  a  wide  angle  lens  distorts  portraits 
fearfully. 

When  taking  full  or  three-quarter 
length  portraits,  don’t  mix  them ;  let 
them  be  either  one  or  the  other.  Many 
are  taken  with  the  feet  cut  off  just  at,  or 
above  the  ankles.  In  which  of  the  two 
poses  should  these  be  classed  ?  A 
proper  three-quarter  length  should  be 
taken  to  the  knees,  the  top  line  marked 
on  the  screen  (as  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  article)  running  across 
the  eyes.  For  a  full  length  portrait 
allow  a  little  foreground,  so  as  to  give  the 
figure  something  to  stand  on. 

Figure  studies  and  genre  work  should 
be  encouraged.  This  particular  branch 
necessitates  extra  skill,  but  the  results 
amply  repay  for  extra  time  and  trouble. 
To  get  the  models  to  pose  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  place,  and  were,  when 
taken,  at  their  usual  work,  is  very 
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difficult.  People  who  look  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  the  camera,  and  put  on 
that  curious  starchy  appearance,  like  the 
proverbial  “  yard  of  pump-water,”  take 
the  edge  off  any  otherwise  good  picture. 

“  Learn  of  all,  but  lean  on  none,”  and 
pave  the  way  to  future  success. 


WASHING  PLATES. 

H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse. 

EGINNERS  in  photography 
are  often  inclined  to  be  down¬ 
hearted  because  they  cannot 
make  arrangements  for  a  sink 
with  a  well-appointed  tap,  spray,  etc., 
and  a  copious  supply  of  water.  But  a 
sink,  though  a  convenience,  is  not  of 
such  paramount  importance,  that  its 
absence  acfts  as  a  total  hindrance  to 
further  progress.  Suppose  a  beginner 
wishes  to  develop  a  few  plates  in 
a  bedroom,  darkened  in  a  suitable 
manner  and  for  the  nonce  converted 
into  a  developing  room.  Any  table 
with  the  good  quality  of  rigidity  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  developing 
table,  and  it  had  better  be  covered  with 
a  movable  piece — the  bigger  the  better 
— of  American  cloth.  This  material,  if 
it  be  turned  the  glazed  surface  down¬ 
wards,  and  have  its  dull,  side  rubbed 
over  with  a  rag  and  some  vaseline,  will 
last,  with  careful  cleaning,  for  some 
time,  and  is  efficient  as  a  protedfor  to 
the  table  underneath.  If  there  is  any 
fear  of  spilling  solutions,  the  edges  of 
the  fabric  should  be  raised  at  the  sides 
all  round  with  slips  of  wood  or  other 
objedts  of  similar  size. 

So  much  for  the  table.  The  operator 
can  then  arrange  on  it  his  lamp,  his 
fixing-dish,  his  clearing-dish  (if  he  uses 
it),  and  his  developing  dish.  On  the 
floor  there  should  be,  if  possible,  two 
pails  of  water,  the  one  for  rinsing  the 
plates  after  development,  and  the  other 


with  a  rack  of  some  kind  to  hold  the 
plates  after  fixing  is  complete. 

These  pails  may  be  quite  close 
together  and  may  stand  on  a  newspaper 
folded  so  as  to  give  as  many  thicknesses 
as  possible,  consistent  with  good 
standing  room  for  the  pails. 

When  developing  is  complete  the 
washing  pail  must  be  emptied  out  and 
refilled,  the  rack  being  removed  mean¬ 
while.  The  rack  with  the  plates  therein 
may  be  twirled  round  and  round  and 
occasionally  lifted  out  and  dipped  in 
smartly,  and  the  plates  will  soon  be 
found  to  be  washed  clean  and  free  from 
hypo,  especially  if  rinsed  under  a  tap 
and  rubbed  with  the  fingers. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  encourage 
slovenliness  in  any  way,  but  it  may  be 
here  mentioned  that  plates  treated  as 
above,  and  washed  under  a  tap  after  10  or 
12  hours’  soaking  have  been  found  to  be 
sufficiently  washed.  Once  too,  some 
plates  which  had  been  well  swilled 
under  a  bath-room  tap  were  left  in  a 
porcelain  washing-trough  for  five  days, 
and  as  an  experiment  were  just  rinsed 
and  dried.  So  far  as  appearances  go 
(judging  from  the  feel  and  the  look  of 
the  film)  fixation  has  been  complete. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  films  of 
plates  treated  to  a  bath  of  water  con¬ 
taining  chloride  of  aluminium  become 
so  hardened  by  the  process  that  they 
may  be  washed  in  hot  water.  Most 
ordinary  plates  may  be  rinsed  under  the 
hot  water  tap  without  injury  if  the 
water  be  not  more  than  65°  or  70° 
Fahrenheit,  and  this  washing  consider¬ 
ably  shortens  the  time  usually  necessary 
for  the  final  washing.  Too  great  a 
heat  causes  a  species  of  granulation  in 
the  film. 


No  greater  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort  could  have  been  paid  than  the 
fadt  that  within  one  week  of  his  decease  no  less 
than  70,000  of  his  cartes-de-visite  were  ordered 
from  a  shop  in  Regent  Street. 
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STEREOSCOPIC 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett ,  M.A.  ( Oxon ),  Hon. 

Sec.  of  the  Postal  Photographic  Club. 

MONG  all  the  various  branches 
of  photography  there  are  but 
few  which  have  such  attrac¬ 
tions  for  their  votaries  as  the 
one  which  I  have  selected  as  the  subject 
of  this  paper.  Stereoscopic  photo¬ 
graphy  seems  to  have  a  particular 
fascination  for  some  amateurs  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  the  faCt  that  there  are  many 
who  hardly  do  any  other  work  than  this  ; 
and  perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  considering  the  beautiful  effeCts  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  process  with  comparatively 
simple  means.  The  difference  in  the 
result  produced  by  an  ordinary  photo¬ 
graph  and  a  stereoscopic  slide  is  some¬ 
thing  considerable,  the  former  looking 
merely  a  flat  picture,  however  good  it 
may  be,  while  the  latter  transfers  the 
beholder  to  the  very  scene  itself,  and 
gives  the  same  effeCt  of  relief  as  the 
beholder  would  adtually  experience  if 
he  were  in  very  truth  on  the  spot. 

There  is,  however,  no  need  for  me  to 
say  more  of  the  advantages  possessed 
by  the  stereoscopic  pidture  over  the 
ordinary  photographic  print,  as  most 
people  have  seen  both  and  will  require 
no  enlargement  on  this  topic  to  form 
their  own  judgment  as  to  which  they 
prefer  !  But  up  to  the  present  time 
stereoscopic  photography  has  remained 
in  the  background  for  some  years,  since 
there  was  a  kind  of  “  rage  ”  for  it  a  long 
time  ago,  and  it  is  only  comparatively 
recently  that  the  introduction  of  cheap 
and  good  stereoscopes  has  brought  the 
matter  once  more  to  the  front,  and 
given  it  another  chance  of  securing 
popular  favour. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  any  difficulty 
worthy  of  the  name  to  construct  either 
the  instrument  itself  or  the  slides  for  it. 


In  this  article  I  propose  to  tell  you  how 
both  may  be  easily  made,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  anyone  who  takes  up  this 
branch  of  his  art  will  never  relinquish 
it  entirely  again,  as  the  results  are  well 
worthy  of  the  trouble  involved,  and  give 
pleasure  to  numbers  besides  the  amateur 
himself. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the 
stereoscope  itself.  Some  years  ago  this 
was  nearly  always  of  the  “  box  ”  type, 
and  a  very  ungainly  instrument  it  was, 
and  not  always  satisfactory  in  its 
adtion.  Now-a-days  we  see  around  us 
plenty  of  the  newer  forms,  of  which  the 
one  figured  in  my  first  illustration  (fig. 
i)  is  by  far  the  most  common.  This 


Fig.  1.0The2Holmes  Reflecting  Stereoscop  e. 


form  was  the  original  produdt  of  no  less 
a  person  than  the  “  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,”  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  attained  a  very  large 
amount  of  popularity  in  his  native  land, 
America,  before  it  found  its  way  across 
the  “  millpond  ”  to  England. 

This  consists  merely  of  a  front  with  a 
hood  and  two  lenses,  a  long  baseboard 
fitted  with  a  handle,  and  a  frame  of  wire 
at  the  end  which  holds  the  pictures  in  any 
position  along  the  base,  so  as  to  be  adj  ust- 
able  to  any  sight.  There  is  a  division  at 
the  top  of  the  base  which  separates  the 
two  lenses  so  that  each  eye  can  only  see 
one  picture,  though  the  pictures  made  by 
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them  are  superimposed  so  as  to  produce 
the  required  stereoscopic  effedt. 

This  instrument  is  easily  made,  and 
hardly  requires  a  very  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion.  Looking  at  fig.  2  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  lenses  are  placed  side  by  side 
in  a  wooden  frame,  round  the  sides  of 
which  is  the  hood  that  obscures  the 
external  light.  The  size  of  the  front  is 
about  five  inches  by  three,  and  it  need 
not  be  shaped  off  at  the  corners  ;  if  this 
is  too  difficult  a  shape  in  which  to  bend 
the  hood  you  can  simply  make  it  square 
at  the  sides.  The  lenses  (they  are  in 
facft  prisms,  or  half  lenses)  can  be 
obtained  from  any  optician,  who  must 
be  told  when  buying  them  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  required.  The 
distance  apart  at  which  they  are 
inserted  in  the  wood  is  usually  about  an 
inch,  but  this  varies  accoiding  to  the 


Fig.  2.  Front  view  of  hood  of  the  Holmes  stereoscope. 

distance  apart  of  the  eyes  of  the 
operator,  hardly  any  two  people  being 
exactly  alike  in  this  respedt.  On  account 
of  this  variance  it  would  greatly  im¬ 
prove  the  instrument  if  you  make  the 
lenses  capable  of  beingmoved  to  different 
distances.  This  can  be  easily  done 
by  mounting  each  on  a  separate  wooden 
sliding  piece  and  inserting  a  screw  with 
a  milled  head,  working  in  two  brass 
plates  attached  to  each  mount,-  and 
tapped  with  threads  working  opposite 
ways,  so  that  when  the  screw  is  turned, 
one  mount  moves  one  way  and  the  other 
one  the  other  way.  The  screw  will 
have  to  be  fastened  in  the  centre  through 
a  holder  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and 
there  ought  to  be  a  separate  piece  of 
wood  under  the  joining  of  the  sliding 
pieces,  so  that  when  they  move  apart 
there  may  be  no  hole  left  between  them. 


The  baseboard  ought  to  be  about 
10  inches  long  and  14  inch  wide,  the 
side  bar  of  the  frame  to  hold  the  pictures 
being  about  7  inches  long  and  f  inch 
wide.  Height  of  wires  about  if  inch. 
The  division  which  is  fastened  to  the 
back  of  the  lens  board  is  about  3  inches 
long  and  high.  At  the  end,  and  at 
right  angles  to  it,  is  sometimes  fastened 
another  piece  2\  inches  high  and  f  inch 
broad. 

The  handle  has  a  revolving  fastening, 
so  that  the  stereoscope  can  be  held  at 
any  angle,  it  is  fastened  about  i-|  inches 
from  the  Iront. 

These  details  will,  I  should  think,  be 
sufficient  to  enable  anyone  who  is 
accustomed  to  carpentering  to  manu¬ 
facture  one  of  these  instruments  for 
himself.  We  have  now  to  consider  how 
the  pictures  are  to  be  produced. 

STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERAS. 

There  are  such  a  number  of  these  on 
the  market  that  the  reader  must  be  left 
to  make  his  choice  for  himself.  As 
most  makers  of  any  special  kind  of 
camera  also  make  a  stereoscopic  camera 
of  the  same  pattern,  anyone  who  has  a 
predilection  for  any  particular  make  of 
camera  can  also  get  the  same  maker’s 
stereoscopic  camera.  But  if  the  reader 
has  an  ordinary  half  plate  camera  of  the 
square  bellows  shape,  he  can  easily 
adapt  it  for  taking  stereoscopic  views  by 
inserting  a  centre  division.  This  has  to 
fit  tolerabty  tightly  into  the  centre  of  the 
bellows,  so  as  not  to  let  the  pidfure  from 
either  lens  fall  upon  that  of  the  other. 
Fig.  3  will  show  how  the  centre  division 
is  to  be  made.  It  is  merely  another 
side  of  the  bellows,  made  of  the  same 
material  and  with  similar  folds,  but  at 
each  end  there  must  be  a  piece  of  wood 
to  which  the  leather  is  fixed  and  which 
is  itself  attached  to  the  frame  of  the 
camera  back  in  the  centre.  This  is 
easily  made  removable,  so  that  the 
centre  partition  can  be  slipped  out  when 
the  camera  is  to  be  used  for  ordinary 
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work.  -  One  most  important  part  of 
this  centre  division  has  to  be  mentioned, 
viz.,  it  must  be  elastic ,  so  that  it  may 
fold' up  with  the  outside  bellows  when 
they  are  closed.  This  is  achieved  by 
fixing  on  each  side  of  the  leather  a  piece 
of  elastic,  which  is  fastened  at  each  end 
to  the  wooden  division.  This  is  shown 
by  the  dark  lines  across  the  folds  in  the 
figure.  The  elastic  also  serves  the 
useful  purpose  of  keeping  the  leather 
from  flapping  about  inside  the  bellows 
and  getting  in  the  way  of  the  lenses. 

For  this  adapted  camera  you  will,  of 
course,  require  two  lenses  ;  these  must 
be  of  exadtly  the  same  kind  and  same 
focal  length,  etc.,  in  fact  they  should  be 
purchased  as  a  pair  on  purpose  for  this 


Fig.  8.  Elastic  Division  for  Stereoscopic  Camera. 

W.W.— Woodess  strips  to  insert  in  frame  of  back  of  camera. 
L.™ Leather  folds  KE.E.E.— Elastic  strips.  There  are 
two  more  on  the  other  side. 

work.  They  have  to  be  mounted  on  a 
special  lens  board  inserted  in  the  front 
of  the  camera  instead  of  the  old  one. 
The  space  between  the  lenses  has 
been  the  arena  of  so  much  controversy 
that  I  must  be  excused  from  giving  very 
stringent  directions.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  should  not  be  more  than  3 
inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and 
inches  is  a  better  distance. 

STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES  WITHOUT  A 
SPECIAL  CAMERA. 

There  are  also  some  methods  by  which 
the  pictures  can  be  produced  without 
using  a  special  camera  or  altering  the 
one  in  use.  These  are  principally 
adopted  in  the  case  of  quarter  plate 
cameras. 


There  are  two  principal  ways  of  doing 
this,  namely, .  by  using  a  special  base¬ 
board  or  by  taking  two  pictures  with 
the  camera  placed  at  two  different 
points  of  view.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
reader  understands  the  scientific  working 
of  the  stereoscope,  and  therefore  is 
acquainted  with  the  fadt  that,  to  produce 
the  true  stereoscopic  effedt  it  is  essential 
that  the  two  pidtures  forming  the  slide 
must  have  been  taken  from  two  points 
of  view,  exactly  coinciding  with  each 
other  except  as  regards  their  position  to 
the  right  or  left.  If,  therefore,  we 
move  the  camera  to  the  right  after 
having  taken  the  first  pidture,  taking 
care  to  have  the  same  pidture  on  the 
ground  glass,  we  can  produce  the 
desired  result.  The  amount  of  dis¬ 
placement  required  is  almost  as  much 
disputed  as  the  distance  between  the 
two  lenses,  but  if  the  reader  will  make 
a  special  baseboard  for  his  tripod  to 
admit  of  the  camera  being  moved  along 
it  for  a  distance  from  three  to  six 
inches,  he  will  find  that  this  will  give 
the  desired  effedt.  This  is,  of  course, 
easily  done  by  merely  making  a  base¬ 
board  about  7  inches  long,  with  a  slit  in 
the  centre  to  admit  the  screw  of  the 
camera. 

But  with  no  further  apparatus  than 
the  camera,  a  piece  of  string,  a  leaden 
weight,  and  some  gummed  paper,  it  is 
possible  to  produce  very  satisfactory 
stereoscopic  pictures.  First  seledt  your 
view,  'which  must  be  one  which  can  be 
taken  from  two  points  of  view  a  little  to 
the  right  or  left  of  each  other,  without 
the  intervention  of  objects  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Now  set  up  your  camera  and 
take  the  first  pidture  as  usual,  getting 
the  camera  perfedtly  level  (this  is  of  the 
utmost  importance).  While  the  camera 
Is  still  up  tie  the  weight  to  the  end  of 
the  string  and  attach  the  other  end  of 
it  to  the  screw  of  the  tripod,  so  that  the 
weight  will  just,  and  only  just,  reach 
the  ground.  You  can  now  mark  the 
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position  of  certain  prominent  objects  on 
the  ground  glass  so  that  you  will  be 
able  to  get  exactly  the  same  picture 
again  in  the  second  position.  This  you 
can  do  more  accurately  by  using  little 
bits  of  the  gummed  paper  to  mark  their 
position.  Now  move  the  camera  to 
the  second  position,  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  away,  and  take 
the  second  pidture,  taking  especial  care 
to  get  exadtly  the  same  amount  of  fore¬ 
ground  and  sky  as  in  the  other  one. 
You  must  take  care  to  remember  which 
pidture  was  taken  in  each  position,  as  you 
will  have  to  “transpose”  them  later  on. 

I  am  supposing  that  the  reader  is 
acquainted  with  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment,  etc.,  and  so  requires  no  hints  on 
that  subjedt.  The  pidtures  should  be 
rendered  as  “  plucky  ”  as  possible  by 
avoiding  over-exposure  and  using  a 
well-restrained  developer,  so  as  to  get 
the  most  vivid  effedl  you  can.  On  the 
other  hand,  too  great  contrast  is  apt  to 
give  a  “  snowy  ”  effedt,  so  that  a  certain 
amount  of  softness  is  preferable  and 
plenty  of  detail. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month). 


ON  TAKING  ADVICE. 

CH  has  been  said  and  written 
on  the  wisdom  of  taking 
advice.  Usually  counsel  is 
freely  given,  and  most  freely 
by  those  who  ought  to  hold  their  peace. 
It  is  wise  to  take  advice  only  when  the 
advisor  is  known  to  have  at  all  events 
some  little  experience  and  judgment. 

These  precepts  have  a  peculiar 
application  in  the  case  of  matters 
photographic.  Six  men  will  give  six 
varying  opinions,  with  only  a  thread  of 
similarity  between  them.  It  is  painfully 
puzzling  for  a  novice  who  seeks  advice 
as  to  what  to  purchase,  to  find  that  one 
author  writes  in  favour  of  one  class  of 
apparatus,  another  of  another,  while  a 


friend  whom  he  consults  in  his  dilemma, 
agrees  with  neither.  In  this  confusion 
what  is  the  poor  tyro  to  do  ? 

He  must  try  to  remember  that  in 
photography  as  in  religion,  each  man 
sees  things  from  his  own  limited  point 
of  view,  and  that  there  are  only  a  very 
few  whose  long  experiences  and  broad 
minds  qualify  them  for  giving  really 
decisive  counsel  to  those  seeking  inform¬ 
ation.  But  this  statement  needs  some 
qualification. 

The  student  must  not  therefore  ignore 
the  views  of  “lesser  lights.”  One  but 
a  few  steps  in  advance  can  give  valuable 
help,  but  his  advice  must  not  be  taken 
as  final  and  conclusive.  For  he  is 
changing  from  day  to  day  as  his  outlook 
becomes  wider,  and  what  he  would 
recommend  this  week,  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  modify  in  a  few  days. 

It  is  true  wisdom  to  hear  advice  from 
any  serious  worker,  to  sift  it  and 
compare  with  other  statements.  Every 
man’s  method  has  some  good  in  it. 
Weigh  up  half  a  dozen  opinions  and 
take  the  mean  of  them.  M.  S. 


A  BEGINNER  TO  BEGINNERS. 

|S  a  beginner,  the  writer  has  a 
peculiar  sympathy  with  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the 
beginner’s  path.  When  one 
of  the  many  leaders  of  our  art-science 
proffers  advice  to  the  novice  who  is 
struggling  with  plates  and  developers, 
hypo  and  toning  baths,  he  is  listened  to 
with  the  respedf  that  his  position  and 
experience  warrant,  but  there  is 
generally  the  feeling  that  he  has  long 
since  lost  touch  with  the  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culties  that  so  perplex  the  novice. 

The  objedt  of  the  present  article  is  to 
place  before  the  consideration  of  adtual 
or  would-be  beginners  a  few  points  that 
have  been  of  great  value  to  the  writer, 
in  the  hope  that  others,  too,  may  profit 
therefrom. 
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ist.  Let  your  apparatus  be  good. 
An  unsteady  camera,  a  poor  lens,  may — 
every  now  and  then — produce  a  fairly 
decent  result.  But  if  you  wish  to  be 
certain  of  producing  good  negatives 
even  from  the  very  first,  your  apparatus 
must  itself  be  good.  Do  not  mistake 
my  meaning.  I  am  not  advocating  the 
purchase  of  elaborate  or  “fancy”  goods, 
far  from  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  too 
small  a  camera.  One  soon  tires  of  a 
J  plate,  so  very  little  can  be  got  from  it. 
A  ^  plate  outfit  is  much  more  satis¬ 
factory.  Get  a  good  lens — it  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  costly'  one — -a  rapid 
rectilinear,  of  course.  Also,  if  possible, 
a  shutter,  of  good  make.  If  the 
would-be  beginner  says,  “I  cannot 
afford  to  follow  this  advice.  I  have 
only  got  sufficient  to  buy  a  good  \  plate, 
or  a  second-rate  £  plate.  Which  shall 
I  get  ?”  We  unhesitatingly  reply, 
“  neither.”  Wait  until  you  have  saved 
a  few  pounds  more,  even  though  you 
have  to  postpone  the  purchase  for 
another  year.  You  will  not  afterwards 
regret  the  delay. 

2nd.  Read  well  up  on  the  subject 
before  purchasing  your  apparatus.  Read 
into  the  subjeCt  and  round  it.  Take  a 
photographic  paper  for  a  couple  of 
months  and  study  it  thoroughly,  as  well 
as  some  one  of  the  many  good  books  for 
beginners.  By  this  means  you  will  get 
some-  idea  of  what  a  “work  of  faith  and 
labour  of  love  ”  you  are  about  to  under¬ 
take.  Understand  theoretically  the 
uses  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  camera 
and  of  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus 
employed.  Notice  the  chemicals  used, 
and  heed  the  warning  lights  on 
dangerous  shoals ;  e.g.,  the  effeCt  of 
“  hypo  ”  in  the  wrong  place.  Be 
thoroughly  au  fait  with  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  lenses,  and  use  your  know¬ 
ledge  when  purchasing. 

3rd.  Above  all  have  some  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  before  taking  up  photography 


— the  more  the  better.  Facility  in 
manipulation  and  an  insight  into  chemi¬ 
cal  changes,  and  above  all  the  habits  of 
accuracy  acquired,  are  an  invaluable 
assistance.  To  all  beginners  who  have 
not  this  knowledge  I  would  say,  acquire 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  If  in  addition 
'you  make  yourself  familiar  with  the  laws 
of  light,  the  practice  of  photography  will 
not  be  the  series  of  traps  and  pitfalls  which 
it  is  to  so  many.  Your  life  will  not  be  a 
continued  round  of  disappointment,  and 
you  will  never  feel  like  selling  your  outfit 
in  utter  disgust — “  quite  new,  hardly 
used,  for  half-cost  ” — as  so  many  do. 
No,  you’ll  “  take  hold  ”  at  once,  and 
probably  make  a  greater  advance  in 
three  months  than  the  average  beginner 
does  in  twelve  or  even  twenty-four. 

4th.  My  next  piece  of  a'dvice  is  most 
unorthodox,  but  I  think  it  is  sound, 
nevertheless.  Don't  go  on  using  one 
make  of  plate  or  paper,  if  the  result  is 
not  satisfactory.  Blank  &  Co.’s  cele¬ 
brated  “  Unicorn  ”  plate  may  be  an 
excellent  one,  always  used  by  Dr.  This 
or  Prof.  That,  but  it  may  not  be  the 
best  plate  for  you.  All  plates  are  not 
alike,  and  your  own  particular  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  may  cause  another  plate  to  suit 
you  better.  Do  not,  therefore,  blame 
the  plate,  but  still  try  another  make.  I 
do  not  advise  so  early  a  change  of 
developer.  All  things  considered,  pro¬ 
bably  hydroquinone  is  the  best  to  begin 
with.  Stick  to  it,  but  not  in  a  cast-iron 
manner.  Try  to  experiment  a  little. 
Notice  what  effeCts  upon  development 
follow  from  varying  the  proportions  of 
the  various  ingredients.  Such  experi¬ 
ments  in  different  departments  of  your 
work,  carefully  carried  out,  will  give 
you  a  stronger  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  photography.  Your  know¬ 
ledge  will  not  be  mere  “rule  of  thumb,” 
but  will  be  acquired  in  a  truly  scientific 
manner. 

What  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well. 

A.  C. 
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©ur  prises. 

The  competitions  are  announced  below,  part  of 
the  series  extending  over  the  summer  months. 
This  will  serve  to  give  those  interested  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  up  a  definite  line  of  work  during 
the  season.  The  competition  programme  is 
comprehensive,  and  amongst  the  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  there  should  be  at  least  one  congenial  to 
every  reader  of  The  Junior  Photographer.  Such 
competitions  should  be  undertaken  by  each 
earnest  student  of  photography,  not  solely  with  a 
view  of  beating  those  less  endowed  with  ability, 
but  because  there  is  good  training  in  the  work, 
and  because  they  afford  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  productions,  with  mutual  benefit. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Coupon,  which  can  be  used  by  com¬ 
petitors  abroad  for  any  date. 

GENERAL  MONTHLY  COMPETITIONS 
(Closing  May  25th). 

A  prize  of  ids.  6d.  is  given  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  viewed  from  an  art  standpoint,  and  also 
certificates  to  a  few  of  special  merit. 

A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  is  also  given  for  the  most 
unique  or  uncommon  photograph,  with  extra 
certificates  where  deserved. 

After  this,  the  General  Monthly  Competitions 
will  be  suspended  until  further  notice. 

RAILWAY  CARRIAGE 
(Closing  June  25th). 

A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photograph 
taken  in  a  railway  carriage.  This  should  prove 
a  humorous  rather  than  an  artistic  contest.  The 
positions  and  expressions  assumed  by  passengers 
are  often  very  amusing. 

Suggestions  : — Children,  lovers,  types  of 
character,  people  in  conversation,  tickets  please, 
going  to  market,  off  to  the  mountains,  the 
emigrant,  etc. 

The  coupon  for  this  competition  was  given  in 
the  April  number. 

ILLUSTRATED  STORY 
(Closing  July  25th). 

A  prize  of  £1  is.  od.  for  the  best  original  short 
story  or  anecdote,  to  occupy  one  or  two  pages  of 
The  Junior  Photographer,  and  to  be  illustrated 
with  photographs. 

Suggestions  : — An  hour  of  my  life,  Mary’s 
young  man,  our  farmyard,  life  in  our  street,  the 
children’s  quarrel,  incidents  of  washing  day,  my 
rabbits  and  their  ways,  etc.  This  competition 
was  suggested  by  "The  Story  of  Muggins,’’ 
contributed  to  the  Animal  Studies  number  of 
The  Practical  Photographer  by  Mr.  Nichol  Elliott. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE 
(Closing  August  25th). 

(1) .  A  prize  of  10s,  6d.  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  illustrating  town  life. 

(2) .  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  illustrating  country  life. 

Suggestions  : — (1)  Outside  the  railway  station, 
street  boys,  the  slums,  cab  stand  on  a  wet  day, 
the  smoky  stacks,  fourth  edition,  id.  all  the  way, 
etc.  (2).  Milking,  ploughing,  haymaking,  sheep¬ 
shearing,  talk  on  the  bridge,  the  rustic  swain, 
driving  cattle  home,  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED  NURSERY  RHYME 
(Closing  September  25th). 

A  prize  of  £1  is.  od.  for  the  best  photograph, 
or  series  of  photographs  illustrating  a  nursery 
rhyme. 

Suggestions: — Miss  Muffet,  Jack  Horner, 
Georgie  Porgie,  Bo-Peep,  House  that  Jack  Built, 
Ding  Dong  Bell,  This  Little  Pig  went  to 
Market,  etc. 

HOLIDAY  TOUR 
(Closes  October  25th). 

The  big  event  in  the  programme.  Three 
prizes,  of  the  value  of  £5,  £1,  and  £1  respec¬ 
tively  in  coupons  for  travelling  and  hotel 
expenses,  for  the  best  illustrated  article  des¬ 
criptive  of  a  holiday  tour  anywhere.  The 
coupons  will  be  issued  anytime  during  1896,  and 
for  any  place,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  reci¬ 
pient.  The  article  must  not  exceed  9,000,  or  con¬ 
tain  less  than  2,000  words.  It  must  be  illustrated 
by  not  less  than  10  and  not  more  than  35  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  the  author.  The  article  should 
be  instructive,  but  not  heavy ;  anecdotal,  but  free 
from  twaddle.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  on 
the  understanding  that  the  recipients  also  give  a 
short  report  as  to  how  they  spend  their  free 
holiday. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  current 
issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particular  coupon  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  each  month. 

The  prints  and  articles  sent  in,  become  the  property  of 
the  Editor  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no  case  can 
unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 
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GENERAL  COMPETITION. 

The  General  Competition  has  proved  fairly 
satisfactory.  A  large  number  of  prints  came  to 
hand,  and  although  there  were  less  really  artistic 
pictures  than  last  month,  the  average  all  round 
was  encouraging,  good  technical  and  pictorial 
qualities  being  the  rule.  We  were  pleased  to 
notice  that  this  year’s  work  was  beginning  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  we  trust  that  our  next 
General  Competition  will  bring  forth  the  fruits 
of  the  sunny  weather  which  should  be  close  at 
hand. 


Mr.  Pearce  has  now  won  three  first  prizes  in 
The  Junior  Photographer  competitions.  We  had 
some  scruples  as  to  allowing  him  to  carry  it  off 
two  months  in  succession,  but  his  work  was  so 
much  in  advance  of  any  other  sent  in  that  we 
could  not  with  justice  do  otherwise  than  make 
him  once  more  victor.  Possibly  at  some  future 
date  we  shall  constitute  a  champion  class  for 
prize  winners. 

Amongst  the  prints  singled  out  for  criticism 
we  find  a  brilliantly-lighted  and  technically 
excellent  photograph  of  a  ruined  priory,  by 


W.  D.  F.  Pearce. 


General  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 
A  Rustic  Studio. 


Cambridge. 


The  prize  in  the  General  division  goes  to 
Mr.  W.  D.  F.  Pearce,  of  Grantchester,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  certificates  to  Messrs.  J.  Chambers, 
junr.,  Rock  House,  Attercliffe,  Sheffield  ;  E.  H. 
Coller,  16,  Honyatt  Road,  Gloucester;  James 
Baxter,  Beachwood  Villa,  Sidcup,  Kent ;  G.  S. 
Breeze,  18,  Crosby  Road,  Birkdale,  Southport ; 
Andrew  Smith,  Balgonie  House,  Ryton  on  Tyne, 
and  Miss  G.  Crozier,  9,  Elgin  Avenue,  West- 
bourne  Park,  London.  The  Unique  prize  is  won 
by  Mr.  F.  Fidge,  High  Street,  Erith,  and  a 
certificate  by  Mr.  Fred.  Newton,  54,  Scales 
Street,  Seedley,  Pendleton. 


Amidol,  and  one  by  Rambler  has  similar  claims 
for  commendation.  “  By  quiet  waters,’’  by 
Hottentot,  with  judicious  cutting  would  have 
made  a  very  passable  pidture,  but  the  tree  trunk 
on  the  left  spoils  the  effedt,  and  there  is  too 
much  foreground.  The  figures  in  the  ‘‘New 
Plough,”  h}'  Ravenswood,  are  badly  placed;  if  a 
little  more  care  had  been  expended  in  arranging 
them  a  good  result  would  have  been  obtained, 
as  the  surrounding  landscape  would  lend  itself 
admirably  to  pidtorial  effedt.  A  group  of  "  Firs,” 
by  Iota,  are  exceedingly  pleasing,  and  if  a 
suitable  cloud  negative  were  employed  a  Leader- 
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like  scrap  would  result.  “Dreaming,”  by 
Painter,  is  nearly  good  enough  for  reproduction. 
The  position  is  well  chosen,  the  figure  nicely 
posed,  and  the  technique  perfect.  The  fault 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  lady  is  not  attired 
picturesquely  enough  to  give  poetic  feeling  to 
the  composition.  Another  bit  of  genre  by 
Argon,  although  very  passable,  is  slightly  chalky, 
and  we  think  the  removal  of  one  of  the  figures 
would  have  been  an  improvement.  Another 
figure  study,  entitled  “  In  trouble,”  only  just 
misses  the  high  water  mark  of  excellence.  It 
represents  a  little  girl  weeping  before  a  black¬ 
board,  upon  which  is  scrawled  a  prodigious 
example  of  addition.  The  posing  of  the  child 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  surroundings 
could  not  be  improved.  The  light  has,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  been  bad,  and  the  development  strained, 
which  has,  fo  all  appearances,  resulted  in  fog 
and  lack  of  detail.  This  is  the  only  fault,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  that  the  culprit  does  not 
look  quite  woe-begone  enough.  “  Eventide,”  by 
Montrose,  is  an  essentially  artistic  bit,  but  we 
do  not  care  for  the  vignetting  of  sunset  pictures. 
‘ '  So  near,  and  yet  so  far,”  shows  originality  in 
conception,  and  if  one  of  the  horses  could  have 
been  persuaded  to  take  up  a  position  on  the 
right,,  so  that  the  straight  line  of  the  railings 
might  have  been  broken  up,  a  first-class  com¬ 
position  would  have  been  evolved.  A  good 
instantaneous  photograph  of  a  boy  jumping, 
by  Enrac,  and  a  capital  study  of  “Lilies,”  from 
Argon,  No.  2.  Cuckoo’s  vignetting  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  subjedt  in  hand,  and  if  a  larger 
piece  of  paper  had  been  used,  the  print  would 
have  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Tre-photo’s 
Carn  Brea  Castle  loses  its  otherwise  good  effedt 
by  being,  out  of  focus.  Among  those  who  deserve 
special  mention  are  Leodiensian,  Atlas,  Dominus, 
Valkyrie  III.,  Camera,  Prince  Agib,  Lud,  Child, 
Dozey  G.,  and  Margaret. 


Ube  Junior  Salon. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Junior  Salon  will  be 
found  in  The  Junior  Photographer  for  April. 
Briefly,  it  is  intended  to  issue  with  the  August 
number  an  “extra”  which  will  be  entirely 
devoted  to  the  reprodudtion  of  photographs  sent 
in  by  our  subscribers.  The  Salon  will  be 
pradtically  a  portable  exhibition,  which  may  be 
studied  at  leisure  and  without  the  many  dis¬ 
advantages  common  to  pidture  shows  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  No  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  the 
various  classes,  but  certificates  will  be  granted 
and  the  holder  of  the  first  certificate  in  each 
sedtion  will  be  presented  with  25  half-tone  re- 
produdtions  of  his  pidture,  printed  in  the  best 
style,  on  art  paper,  suitable  for  framing.  We 


want  our  readers  to  help  to  make  the  Salon  a 
success.  This  can  only  be  attained  by  each 
subscriber  rendering  assistance.  If  we  have 
your  hearty  individual  co-operation  we  are  certain 
of  obtaining  the  desired  end. 

CLASSES. 

1.  Landscape  and  Seascape  (with  or  without 
figure). 

2.  Genre  and  Figure  Study. 

3.  Architedture. 

4.  At  Home  Portraiture. 

5.  Hand-Camera  or  Instantaneous  Work. 

6.  Champion  Class  (pidtures  that  have  gained 
awards  elsewhere) . 

7.  Trades  Portrayed  by  Photography. 

8.  Sunsets,  Clouds,  Mist,  Rain,  or  other 
effects. 

9.  Animals  and  Birds. 

10.  Trick  Photography. 

RULES. 

All  Photographs  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Salon  Coupon  cut  from  any  issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  Competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  for  one  or  for  every  class,  provided  each  is 
accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  Coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  prints 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

If  any  doubt  be  entertained  as  to  which  class  the 
photograph  belongs  to,  that  space  may  be  left  for  the 
Editor  to  fill  in. 

The  Photographs,  which  may  be  any  size,  should  be 
sent  flat  and  unmounted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer,  Bradford,  marked  on  outside 
Junior  Salon. 

The  latest  date  for  reception  is  July  10th,  but  the 
sooner  photographs  arrive,  the  better. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  Editor. 

In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  Photographs  must  be  the  sender's  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 


©ut*  SutTe^. 

Items  of  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

A  camera  club  has  been  formed  at  Doncaster. 
Hon.  sec.,  Mr.  F.  Moat,  48,  Copley  Road, 
Doncaster. 

Among  the  various  scientific  instruments 
shown  recently  at  the  New  York  Academy,  was 
an  apparatus  for  testing  and  photographing  the 
voice. 

A  Large  Dish. — It  will  interest  users  of  large 
dishes  to  know  that  earthenware  dishes  large 
enough  to  hold  the  carcase  of  a  lamb  were  found 
in  the  Pompeiian  kitchens. 

A  wonder  in  the  shape  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
photographer  is  living  in  a  shanty  boat  on  the 
river  Paducah,  Ky.  After  long  experiment  he 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  tin  instrument  which 
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he  holds  in  his  mouth.  With  the  aid  of  this 
he  talks  in  a  fairly  intelligible  voice,  and  is 
•easily  understood.  He  also  has  a  small  ele&rical 
instrument  which  he  holds  in  his  ear.  A  small 
wire  connedts  it  with  a  tiny  but  powerful  battery 
.which  he  carries  in  his  pocket.  He  can  hear 
very  well  by  this  plan. — Photo  American. 

Always  take  a  yard  or  so  of  ruby  fabric  or 
•canary  paper  and  a  bottle  of  good  ever-ready 
mountant  with  you  on  your  photographic  tours. 
You  will  find  them  most  useful  fafiors.  A  doubt¬ 
ful  joint  of  a  dark  slide,  a  faulty  fitting  of  the 


of  taking  a  group  after  the  ceremony  in  the  back 
yard,  or  the  orthodox  cabinet  of  the  "  presents.” 
We  have  recently  seen  a  photograph  of  a  bridal 
party  leaving  the  porch  of  a  pretty  country 
church.  The  crowd  of  villagers,  the  wedding 
guests,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  even  the 
showers  of  rice  are  faithfully  pourtrayed,  and 
the  scene  is  much  more  pleasing  and  effective 
than  the  mere  photograph  of  a  group  in  which 
new  clothes  and  general  starchiness  predominate. 

Morning  and  evening  are  periods  of  the  day 
when  the  photographer  should  be  on  the  alert. 


F.  Fidge, 


Unique  Division.  Prize  Picture. 
Blackbird’s  Nest. 


Erith. 


bellows  either  at  the  lens  or  focussing  screen  end 
•of  the  camera  may  be  righted  by  these  means. 
The  paper  may  be  placed  over  an  ordinary  lamp 
and  thus  provide  an  extemporary  lantern.  It 
may  be  also  wrapped  around  the  boxes  containing 
exposed  plates,  thus  giving  almost  absolute 
security  against  fog. 

As  They  Leave  the  Church. — The  notion 
•of  photographing  wedding  parties  as  they  leave 
the  church  might  be  made  considerably  more  of 
than  it  is  at  present.  Such  pictures  would  be 
far  more  interesting  than  the  common,  method 


The  blazing  radiance  of  noon  is  all  very  well  for 
rapid  instantaneous  work,  but  in  the  earlier  or 
later  hours  the  best  effects  are  to  be  obtained. 
The  sun  is  lower  on  the  horizon  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  lighting  is  more  pronounced  and 
artistic.  Clouds,  too,  hover  in  mid  air  and 
mists  creep  along  the  landscape,  and  a  hundred 
and  one  pretty  variations  of  light  and  shade 
which  vanish  as  the  hours  pass  are  noticeable  on 
every  hand.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  wait  till 
the  sun  has  gathered  its  full  force.  How  rarely 
an  artist  chooses  mid-day  for  his  pictures.  Why 
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then  should  the  photographer  insist  on  so 
doing. 

Unseen  Dangers. — In  hot  weather  the  “pop¬ 
ping”  of  the  stoppers  of  ammonia  bottles  is  a 
very  common  occurrence,  as  it  also  is  when  the 
the  bottles  are  placed  on  high  shelves  in  gas  lit 
rooms  or  shops.  Of  course,  volatile  chemicals 
should  be  stored  in  cool  places,  a  precaution  of 
which,  I  believe,  few  photographers  take  ad¬ 
vantage.  By  the  way,  ammonia  reminds  me 
that  on  one  occasion  ammonia  was  the  agent  I 
had  to  thank  for  taking  me  nearer  to  the  other 
world  than  I  was  prepared  to  go  at  the  time. 
It  was  this  way.  I  was  holding  an  empty 
Winchester  preparatory  to  putting  it  to  some 
particular  use,  and  not  knowing  what  it  had 
contained,  took  out  the  stopper,  applied  my 
nose  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  gave  a 
vigorous  sniff.  My  feelings  the  next  instant 
were  such  as  I  am  sure  never  to  forget. 
The  bottle  contained  ammonia  vapour,  of  which 
I  inhaled  sufficient  to  instantly  reduce  me  to  a 
state  of  paralytic  helplessness.  Vainly  trying  to 
gasp,  to  articulate,  to  breathe,  to  close  my  mouth, 
I  leaned  against  the  wall,  with  the  feeling  and 
convidtion  that  my  last  moments  had  come. 
Some  minutes  passed  in  this  agony  of  suspense, 
and  then  I  gradually  recovered  and  here  I  am, 
baldly  and  briefly  telling  you  what  dangers  may 
lurk  in  apparently  empty  bottles. — “Radiant,” 
in  British  Journal  of  Photography . 

Rambles. — The  bright  days  of  spring  have  at 
length  arrived,  and  they  are  doubly  welcome  this 
year  after  the  severe  winter  through  which  we 
have  just  passed.  Slumbering  nature  will  soon 
shake  off  her  sloth  and  spread  her  green  mantle 
over  erstwhile  barren  places.  The  rippling 
brooks,  freed  from  their  fetters  of  ice,  will 
meander  through  dewy  meads.  The  hedgerows 
will  blossom  forth  and  carry  their  sweet  burthen 
of  hawthorne  and  honeysuckle.  More  than  all 
the  sun  will  send  forth  his  glorious  rays  and 
cause  the  streams  to  glisten  as  they  dance  over 
pebbly  beds,  and  tip  the  leaves  of  the  willow 
with  a  silvery  sheen.  Now  the  gentle  photo¬ 
grapher  will  carefully  shoulder  his  trusty  camera 
which  has  long  been  slumbering  in  its  case  and 
look  about  him  for  “  Fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new.”  Year  after  year  the  demand  is  for 
rambles  other  than  those  we  have  already  had. 
Are  we  quite  sure  that  we  have  made  the  best 
of  the  very  long  list  we  have  had  presented  to  us 
year  after  year?  I  fear  not.  Let  us  examine 
our  negatives  of  the  rambles  we  have  attended 
and  look  for  our  one  good  picture ,  mind  I  do  not 
say  negative.  We  will  venture  to  predidt  that  it 
is  not.  Our  rambles  will,  we  trust,  be  better 
attended  this  year  than  heretofore  ;  the  beginner 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  more  experienced 


worker,  and  the  veteran  will  be  glad  to  revisit 
the  scenes  of  his  former  triumphs. — H.  Sykes,  in 
the  Photographic  Record. 

Street  Work  with  a  Hand-camera. — Street 
life  and  scenes  are  not  so  easy  to  procure  as 
would  be  thought  at  the  first  glance.  The 
photographer  must  have  a  cool  head  and  a 
steady  hand,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a 
considerable  amount  of  “  cheek.”  A  man  may 
be  perfectly  successful  when  working  in  the 
quiet  country  with  no  greater  distracting  in¬ 
fluences  than  the  open-mouthed  wonder  of  rustic 
children  or  the  bucolic  stare  of  a  party  of  hay¬ 
makers.  In  the  city,  unless  he  be  very  careful, 
he  will  attradt  the  attention  of  a  crowd  in  a  few 
seconds,  especially  if  he  displays  undue  haste  or 
undue  slowness  in  his  movements.  Coolness  is 
the  most  essential  point.  Walk  up  to  the  place 
you  have  chosen  calm  and  colledted,  as  if  photo¬ 
graphy  was  the  last  thing  in  your  mind.  Bring 
the  camera  into  position  in  an  absent  minded 
manner,  as  though  you  were  merely  examining 
the  maker’s  name-plate.  If  anybody  appears 
interested  in  the  proceedings,  drop  the  camera 
and  pull  out  your  watch,  or  be  violently  engrossed 
with  something  in  the  distance.  When  the  coast 
is  fairly  clear,  try  again.  Never  get  flurried  and 
never  be  hasty.  You  cannot  obtain  a  good 
pidture  by  rushing  into  the  middle  of  a  crowded 
thoroughfare,  snapping  at  random  and  dashing 
back  to  the  curb  amid  the  curses  of  cabmen  and 
the  like.  When  a  view  is  wanted  you  don’t  take 
it  as  if  you  had  an  express  train  to  catch  in  ten 
minutes.  Why  should  this  be  the  case  when  you 
are  employed  on  street  work. 

Charles  Dickens  and  Photography. — 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  Charles  Dickens 
was  interested  in  photography.  The  following 
paragraph  was  published  in  the  Lady's  Own 
Pa  per  for  1868  : — “  An  amusing  mistake  is 
recorded  by  a  correspondent,  and  as  it  involved 
our  most  popular  living  novelist,  we  readily  give 
the  letter  a  place  in  our  gossip.  The  writer 
says  : — '  During  this  month  three  strangers, 
“  bearded-like  bands,”  appeared  in  the  little  town 
of  Doneraile.  Though  not  unearthly,  they  were 
very  mysterious-looking.  They  had  books, 
maps,  and  photographic  apparatus.  The  village 
inn  received  the  wanderers,  and  they  seemed 
busy  and  well  pleased  ;  but  who  were  they  and 
what  did  they  want  ?  The  fair  of  Cahirmee  was 
not  near,  and  even  if  it  were  nigh  at  hand,  the 
company  seemed  to  know  as  little  of  horseflesh 
as  Dr.  Johnson  did  of  old,  and,  like  him,  would 
be  as  likely  to  plead,  if  questioned  as  to  the 
points  of  the  animal,  “ignorance,  gross 
ignorance.”  Their  movements  attradted  the 
notice  of  the  preservers  of  the  peace,  and  it  was- 
hastily  concluded  that  they  were  Fenians,  prob- 
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ably  Americans,  possibly  head-centres  in  dis¬ 
guise,  and  very  properly  the.  police  resolved  to 
visit  them.  The  strangers  were  asked  their 
names  and  business,  preparatory,  net  doubt,  to 
an  excursion  not  included  in  their  programme. 
One  of  them  answered  frankly  and  satisfactorily, 
told  his  name  and  occupation,  and  was  fully 
prepared  to  prove  his  identity.  My  story  is  just 
over,  the  illustrious  stranger  was  a  “writer,"  as 
he  described  himself,  and  his  name  was  “  Charles 
Dickens.”  .  .  An  apology  at  once  offered  was 
good  humouredly  .received,  and  there  was  no 
further  trespass  on.  .the  guests,  and  no  occasion, 
like  Mr.  Pickwick,-  “to  bring  an  action  when  he 
went  to  London."  ’  ” 


©ur  Xadorators- 

Rapid  plates  take  longer  to  develop  than  slow 
ones. 

As  plates  grow  older  they  are  said  to  gain  in 
rapidity. 

Weak  sulphurous  acid  will  remove  stains 
caused  by  amidol  developers. 

Under-exposed  plates  will  be  improved  if  kept 
some  time  before  developing. 

A  strong  or  saturated  solution  of  hypo  keeps 
much  better  than  a  weak  one. 

To  avoid  pyro  stains  dip  the  fingers  into  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Wash  plates  well  before  putting  them  into  the 
fixing  bath  ;  they  will  last  much  longer. 

Ornamental  glassware  shows  up  to  the  best 
advantage  when  photographed  against  a  dark 
background. 

Development  may  be  completely  stopped  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  the  following  solution  to 
the  developer  : — Water  4  ozs.,  borax  ,j  oz. 

Long  or  medium  focus  lenses  generally  give 
I  the  best  results  in  portraiture  ;  say  six  inches  for 
quarter  plate  and  nine  inches  for  half  plate. 

Mottled  negatives,  when  developing  with 
hydroquindne,  are  the  result  of  not  rocking  the 
J  dish,  sufficiently,  or  the  use  of  too  much  soda. 

Yellow  patches  on  prints  which  refuse  to  tone 
•I  are  caused  by  that  part  having  been  touched  by 
I  perspiring  fingers  or  contaminated  with  hypo. 

The  reason  why  brown  stains  appear  after 
intensification  is  because  the  negative  has  not 
been  thoroughly  freed  from  hypo.  The  stains 
;  cannot  be  removed. 

The  colour  of  a  collodio-chloride  print  is 
judged  by  looking  at  it  as  it  lies  in  the  dish,  not 


by  looking  through  it,  and  there  is  no  loss  of 
tone  in  the  fixing  bath. 

Do  not  hurry  a  negative  through  the  fixing 
bath,  but  let  it  remain  for  a  few  minutes  after 
the  whiteness  has  disappeared.  It  causes  endless 
trouble  later  on  if  not  properly  fixed. 

When  ruby  or  canary  paper  is  used  for  dark¬ 
room  illumination,  it  should  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time.  The  paper  in  course  of  time  fades, 
and  lets  in  adtinic  rays  which  fog  the  plate. 


General  Competition,  Certificate, 

Miss Crozier..  ‘retired!"  London, 

A  lantern  plate  fixed  and  washed  well,  without 
exposure  or  development  and  then  soaked  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  ammonium  picrate  and 
dried,  is  said  to  make  a  capital  isochromatic 
screen. 

Yellow  or  brownish-yellow  stains  which  appear 
on  prints  during  the  washing  between  toning 
and  fixing,  are  caused  by  small  quantities  of 
hypo,  such  as  splashes,  etc.,  that  have  found 
their  way  into  such  water. 

Hydroquinone  often  gives  a  superficial  grey 
fog  when  developing  rapid  plates.  This,  how- 
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ever,  does  not  impair  the  printing  qualities. 
The  addition  of  a  little  bromide  or  citric  acid  to 
the  developer  will  prevent  it. 

Plates  ought  to  be  packed  face  to  face,  and  on 
no  account  should  the  films  be  brought  into 
contadt  with  white  cardboard,  such  as  the  bottom 
of  a  plate  box.  Hypo  is  used  for  bleaching  the 
boards,  and  it  thus  injures  the  film. 

Silver  ware  is  difficult  to  photograph  on 
account  of  its  bright  surface.  When  possible, 
the  articles  should  be  filled  with  very  cold  water, 
ice  water  preferred.  The  condensation  on  the 
outside  will  then  dull  the  refledting  surfaces. 

The  rubber  tubes  used  on  many  shutters  often 
adhere  so  strongly  to  the  metal  parts  as  to  be 
only  removable  by  the  aid  of  a  knife,  which, 
perhaps,  will  injure  the  tube.  This  difficulty 
may  be  entirely  obviated  by  applying  powdered 
chalk  to  the  rubber. 

Sodium  sulphite  in  the  developer  preserves  it 
for  some  time,  prevents  it  from  staining  the  film 
and  assists  development  ;  but  if  from  long  stand¬ 
ing  it  is  changed  to  sulphate,  it  adts  as  a 
restrainer,  and  may  render  development  almost 
impossible.  Moral.  Keep  your  sulphite  free 
from  air  and  always  use  new  and  fresh  solutions. 

To  obtain  black  tones  on  printing-out  paper  a 
good,  plucky,  vigorous  negative  is  required.  The 
print  must  be  printed  under  green  glass,  and 
toned  in  the  following  combined  bath: — Chloride 
of  gold,  6  grains ;  tungstate,  phosphate,  or 
acetate  of  soda,  60  grains ;  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium,  100  grains ;  hypo,  2  ounces  ;  water, 
10  ounces.  If  failure  ensues,  the  negative  is  at 
fault. 

Prints  when  taken  from  the  frames  must,  of 
course,  be  protected  from  the  light,  and  if  kept 
for  any  length  of  time  before  toning  should  also 
be  protedted  from  air  and  damp.  It  is  often  said 
that  it  does  not  matter  how  long  prints  are  kept 
before  toning,  but  this  is  incorredt ;  a  few  days 
perhaps  makes  no  difference,  but  if  kept  much 
longer  they  certainly  discolour  and  do  not  tone 
so  readily. 

A  Permanent  Fixing  Bath  : — 


Water .  22  ozs. 

Bisulphite  of  soda .  5  drams. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .....  . .  2$  ozs. 

Chrome  alum .  1  dram. 

Citric  acid .  7  drams. 


This  fixing  bath  may  be  kept  almost  indefinitely, 
and  yields  negatives  that  are  very  pure  and 
brilliant. 

In  over-exposed  negatives  the  sky  is  often  so 
thin  that  “  dirty  ”  skies  result  in  the  print.  To 


remedy  this,  the  sky  can  be  blocked  out  in  the 
following  manner  Hold  the  negative,  glass  side 
downwards,  over  the  fumes  of  a  lighted  piece  of 
camphor  until  quite  black.  Then,  with  a  piece 
of  rag,  carefully  wipe  away  ajl  except  the  sky 
portion  When  printing,  the  negative  should  be 
handled  as  little  as  possible. 


Reducing  Bromide  Paper. -^Make  up  the 
following : — 

Potassium  ferric  oxalate .  1  oz. 

Sulphite  of  soda .  1  ,, 

Water  .  20  ,, 

Dissolve  and  add  : — 

Oxalic  acid  . £  oz- 

Shake  till  it  turns  green,  pour  off  from  any  un¬ 
dissolved  acid  and  add  : — 

Hypo .  5  ozs. 


Wet  the  prints  and  place  in  above  till  reduced. 
One  of  the  finest  developers  for  hand  camera 


work  is  : — 

A. 

Metol . 45  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite  . 450  ,, 

Water .  . .  10  ozs. 

B. 

Potassium  carbonate  .  .  .  120  grs. 

Water .  10  ozs. 


Use  equal  parts  of  each.  Develop  until  all  detail 
is  out.  If  the  resultant  negative  is  thin  it  may 
be  intensified. 

Brown-Paper  Cases  for  Lenses. — “  Tourists 
who  carry  several  lenses,”  says  “  C.  J.”  in 
Photography,  “  will  need  cases  for  them,  and 
brown  paper  is  a  better  material  to  make  these 
cases  than  velvet,  cloth,  wood,  or  anything  we 
know  of,  because  it  affords  excellent  protection 
and  is  light  and  not  bulky.  The  shape  of  the 
bottom  of  the  required  box  is  drawn  on  a 
sufficiently  large  sheet,  the  lines  being  continued 
to  mark  the  parts  that  are  turned  up  to  form  the 
side,  ends,  and  top.  Large  flaps  are  left  in 
cutting  out  to  fold  over  and  secure  the  corners, 
and  a  flap  at  each  side  and  end  is  left  to  fold 
over  and  form  the  top,  which,  when  in  use,  is 
secured  by  an  elastic  band  round  the  whole. 
Such  a  case  if  not  strong  enough,  or  when  it 
shows  signs  of  wear  is  glued  to  a  fresh  piece  of 
paper,  which  is  cut  as  necessary  at  the  corners 
and  then  folded  up  so  as  to  completely  cover  and 
thicken  the  first  case.  It  is  then  better  than 
new,  for  it  is  stronger.  Paper  tubes  can  be 
made  by  winding  a  strip  of  brown  paper  round  a 
suitable,  convenient,  cylindrical  objedt  (glass 
tube,  broomstick,  lead  pencil,  etc.),  gluing  the 
paper  as  it  is  wound.  Such  tubes  are  useful  for 
experimentally  mounting  lenses,  attaching 
apparatus  to  lenses,  such  as  shutters,  hoods,  etc., 
and  for  many  other  purposes  that  are  sufficiently 
obvious.” 
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IRotes  ant)  (Queries. 

This  column  is  open  to  the  free  interchange  of  opinion 
among  readers.  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  letters, 
questions  or  answers.  They  are  invited  to  communicate 
the  methods  they  find  best,  the  formulae  they  approve,  the 
dodges  they  recommend,  or  inquiries  they  wish  to  make. 
Each  note  or  query  should  be  written  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  not  smaller  than  an  ordinary  sheet  of  note  paper. 
Full  name  and  address  should  be  written  on  the  back  ot 
each  sheet  if  not  intended  for  publication  Brevity  is  an 
essential  qualification. 

Developer. — A  good,  reliable  metol-eikonogen 
developer  for  snap-shots  wanted.  H.  M. 

Faded  Prints. — Is  there  any  method  of 
restoring  untoned  prints  on  gelatino-chloride 
paper  ?  F.  H.  M. 

Isochromatic. — Will  someone  explain,  in  a 
few  simple  words,  the  theory  of  isochromatic 
photography?  E.D. 

Lens. — Could  a  half-plate  wide-angle  lens  be 
used  on  a  quarter-plate  camera  ?  Would  it  adt 
as  a  wide-angle  ?  If  not,  why  ?  Tim. 

Stops. — What  is  the  method  of  calculating  the 
relative  value  of  stops  ?  If  I,  for  instance,  use 
// 8  and  get  good  results  with  one  second 
exposure,  what  exposure  should  be  given  for 
7/64  ?  Lewin. 

Testing  Shutter.  —  What  is  the  easiest 
method  of  testing  the  speed  of  a  shutter  ?  Rust. 

Fixing. — The  cause  of  uneven  fixation  of  the 
negative  is,  undoubtedly,  insufficient  washing 
after  development.  J.  IV.  G. 

Fixing. — I  should  attribute  it  to  one  of  the 
following  causes,  I  think  : — i,  dirty  dish;  2,  too 
weak  a  fixing  bath;  3,  uneven  film;  4,  insuffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  bath.  The  cures  are  obvious. 
A .  Forbes  Foot. 

Lantern  Slides.  —  The  most  successful 
method  for  making  lantern  slides  from  quarter 
plate  negatives  is  as  follows: — Use  any  con¬ 
venient  window  (preferably  a  small  one)  and 
cover  it  inside  with  boards  nailed  together  and 
covered  with  cloth,  so  as  to  exclude  all  light. 
In  this  make  an  aperture  the  exadt  size  of  the 
negative,  and  at  one  side  fix  four  strips  of  wood 
to  projedt  J  in.  over  each  of  the  sides.  Into  this 
place  the  negative  and  fasten  by  a  couple  of  pins. 
For  use,  fix  the  board  carrying  the  negative  in 
the  window,  allow  an  even  light  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted,  place  the  camera  exadtly  opposite  it  at  a 
very  short  distance,  rack  out  the  camera,  focus. 
Instead  of  ordinary  plate,  substitute  a  lantern 
plate  in  a  carrier  (home-made,  of  cardboard 
will  do),  expose  and  develop  as  usual.  J.  W . 
Graham. 


One’sOwn  Portrait. — Atacostofabout  is.  7d. 
one  is  able  to  take  one’s  own  photo  in  a  group. 
I  bought  a  Tylar’s  rebound  shutter,  and  to  the 
release  trigger  I  tied  some  cotton  through  a  hole 
bored  in  the  trigger,  and  got  an  instrument 
which  is  quite  reliable  at  a  very  small  cost. 
A .  Forbes  Foot. 

One’s  Own  Portrait. — I  have  successfully 
photographed  myself  by  the  following  method : — 
Carefully  focus  something  placed  in  the  position 
you  intend  to  occupy.  Then  attach  a  piece  of 
black  thread  to  the  cap  on  the  lens,  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  gummed  paper.  When  this  is  dry, 
carefully  fold  the  focussing  cloth  on  the  top  of 
the  camera  over  the  top  of  the  lens,  and  tie  a 
piece  of  black  thread  to  one  corner  of  the  cloth 
in  such  a  manner  that  with  a  little  pull  the  cloth 
will  Tall  over  the  lens.  All  is  now  ready  for 
adtion.  Take  up  your  position,  and  when  you 
are  ready,  gently  pull  the  thread  attached  to  the 
cap ;  it  will  then  fall  to  the  ground.  When 
sufficient  exposure  has  been  given,  pull  the  other 
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thread,  and  the  focussing  cloth  will  fall  and 
cover  the  lens,  which  should  at  once  be  capped 
to  prevent  any  ingress  of  stray  light.  Vignettes 
are  best  managed  by  this  method,  but,  with 
care,  three-quarter  or  full-length  pictures  may 
be  attempted.  R.  P. 

Platinotype. — A  good  developer  for  platino- 


type  paper  is  : — 

Neutral  oxalate  of  potash  ....  130  grains: 
Water  .  1  oz. 


This  should  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  1600 
(Fahr.)  Place  the  print  face  downwards  on  this 
solution  for  five  or  six  seconds,  then  transfer  to 
an  acid  bath — hydrochloric  acid  (1  to  60).  After 
being  moved  about  in  this  for  ten  minutes,  it  is 
treated  in  the  same  way  in  two  successive  similar 
baths  for  like  periods.  H.  J .  Shaw. 

Reduction  of  Prints. — This  reducer  works 
well  with  bromide  and  such  papers.  Take 
some  of  the  ordinary  fixing  bath  in  a  separate 
dish,  and  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  ot  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  Fog  and 
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stains  may  be  removed  by  a  weak  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potash  and  iodine.  For  gelatine 
printing-out  papers,  etc.,  Farmer's  reducer, 
applied  immediately  after  the  fixing  bath, 
but  care  must  be  taken,  as  in  some  hands  it 
communicates  a  yellow  tinge  to  the  whites. 
Mr.  Lindsay  uses  a  hot  solution  of  alum,  to  each 
pint  of  which,  when  cold,  is  added  2  ozs.  of 
common  salt  and  £  oz.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
solution  adds  slowly  but  regularly.  When  the  right 
depth  has  been  reached  remove  and  wash  well. 
For  albumen,  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  may  be  used.  Cyanide  of  pot.,  5  grs.; 
ammonia  (liq.),  5  mins.  ;  water,  1  oz.  A.  Forbes 
Foot. 

Reducing. — J.  R.  does  not  say  what  prints  he 
wishes  to  reduce.  Bromide  prints  may  be 
reduced  by  the  potassium  ferridcyanide  method. 
Soak  the  print  in  water  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  in  an  ordinary  hypo  fixing  bath,  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrid- 
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cyanide  (50  grains  to  1  oz.  of  water)  have  been 
added.  Carefully  watch  the  process  of  redudtion 
until  the  desired  density  is  reached,  then  wash 
well.  Gelatino-chloride  prints  are  best  reduced 
before  toning.  Place  them  in  some  old  toning 
solution  (sulphocyanide  bath)  from  which  all  the 
gold  has  been  used.  The  prints  will  immediately 
begin  to  fade.  After  letting  them  fade  to  the 
required  depth,  place  them  in  some  fresh  toning 
solution,  when  they  will  tone  equal  to  any 
properly  printed  proofs,  losing  none  of  their 
brilliancy  in  the  final  result.  Prints  on  albu- 
menized  paper  may  be  reduced  by  dipping  into 
cupric  chloride,  or  by  using  a  platinum  or  a 
chloride  of  lime  toning  bath.  R.  P. 

Stains. — Yellow  stains  upon  opals  point  to 
long  development  and  forcing.  The  metallic 
deposit  often  appears  when  the  plates  have  been 
kept  a  long  time.  In  the  latter  case,  they  may 
often  be  removed  by  gently  rubbing  with  a  pad 
of  cotton  wool  dipped  in  methylated  spirit. 


Yellow  stains  may  be  removed  by  placing  the 
slides  in  Edwards’  clearing  bath  : — 

Alum .  1  oz. 

Citric  acid .  1  ,, 

Sulphate  of  iron  .  3  ,, 

Water .  20  ,, 

This  should  be  freshly  mixed.  Wash  well,  and 
dry|as  usual.  .  R.  P. 

A  Use  for  Spoilt  Negatives. — Take  some 
spoilt  negatives  and  bleach  them  in  the  following 
bath : — 

Water  .  4J  ozs. 

Bichromate  of  potash .  15  grains. 

Alum  .  1  dram. 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  J  ,, 

Wash  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  running  water, 
and  fix  in  the  usual  hypo  bath.  The  image 
should  then  completely  disappear.  After  a 
thorough  washing  place  the  plates  in 

Water .  3J  ozs. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash .  2  drams. 

Ammonia  citrate  of  iron .  2J  ,, 

and  dry.  This  must  be  done  in  artificial  light. 
When  dry  they  are  exposed  under  a  negative, 
like  paper,  and  afterwards  washed  in  several 
changes  of  water  like  ordinary  ferro-prussiate 
paper.  If  the  above  operations  are  properly 
carried  out  a  beautiful  blue  transparency  will 
result.  The  above  method,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  plain  glasses  :  only  those  that  have  the 
film  intact  can  be  used.  R.  P. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fadt  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respedts,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  vlaue  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  “Critical  Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  corner  to  back  of  print.  A  nom-de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The 8  Junior  * Photographer ,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent. 

Amidol. — -This  picture  contains  one  of  the  most 
curious  effects  we  have  ever  beheld.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  waterfall,  and  seems  to  have  been  cor¬ 
rectly  exposed.  The  sky,  however,  is  black,  and 
the  branches  of  the  trees  cutting  against  it  per¬ 
fectly  white.  We  do  not  remember  ever  seeing 
such  a  strangely  reversed  image  before. 

Busybee. — Pretty,  but  ineffective.  The  bank 
in  the  foreground  would  be  better  left  out. 
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Platino. — If  this  had  been  a  little  sharper 
and  not  quite  so  dark  it  would  have  made  a  good 
pidture.  A  fisherman  coming  down  the  road 
opposite  to  the  women  would  have  added 
balance. 

M.  Hobson. — This  shows  fair  technical  work¬ 
manship,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  cut  off  the 
animals  feet. 

Solio. — By  no  means  in  perfedt  focus,  and  the 
figures  do  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  com¬ 
position.  You  have  taken  the  view  from  a  good 
standpoint. 

I  Stanley. — Pay  more  attention  to  focussing. 

The  exposing  has  been  done  quite  corredtly. 

Orlando. — If  this  pidture  had  been  a  little 
sharper  a  much  better  effedt  would  have  been  the 
;|  result.  The  position  from  which  it  has  been 
photographed  is  all  right,  and  for  so  young  an 
;  artist  the  whole  is  very  creditable. 

Sue. — You  should  have  backed  your  plate  and 
i!  thus  prevented  the  halation  noticeable  on  the 
I  trees.  An  upright  pidture  would  have  been  most 
i|  suitable  for  such  a  subjedt. 

Cockoo. — Suffers  from  flatness,  otherwise  by 
no  means  bad. 

Ravenswood. — “Poplar  Trees”  is  weak  in 
I  composition  and  lacks  interest.  No.  2.,  “  The 
j  Stepping  Stones,”  is  a  charming  bit.  The  view 
is  well  worth  the  exposure  of  a  larger  plate,  and 
ji  if  a  suitable  figure  were  introduced  a  highly 
I  satisfactory  and  artistic  photograph  would  in  all 
ji  probability  result. 

Starch  Paste. — Photographically  first-rate, 
j  and  the  pose  of  the  figure  is  by  no  means  bad, 
II  but  is  it  probable  that  a  crack  cyclist  would  ride 
I  his  machine  through  mowing-grass  ? 

Chums. — A  very  artistic  pidture  although 
i  rather  ineffectually  lighted. 

Ruby.— The  exposure  seems  fairly  correct,  and 
l|  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  development.  Cut 
an  inch  off  the  foreground  and  notice  the  effect. 

Ecatsue. — Most  successful  indeed  for  a  first 
f!  attempt.  You  should  turn  out  good  work  if  you 
jj  go  on  as  you  have  begun. 

Ghostus. — A  wasted  plate.  The  spirit  is  not 
[  transparent  and  therefore  transparent.  That  is 

I  a  paradox.  Next  time  you  wish  to  produce 
ghosts,  pray  let  them  have  some  sensible  object 
in  view  other  than  that  of  playing  tom-fool  tricks 
I  with  a  bed-sheet. 

C.  H.  H. — Very  much  out  of  focus,  otherwise 
I  it  would  have  been  rather  pretty. 


Saxon. — Very  spotty,  due  to  over-development 
and  possibly  under-exposure.  The  toning  has 
been  carried  a  little  too  far. 

PHoeNix. — You  have  very  good  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  trimming,  and  your  print  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  respect. 

Whitehead — A  passible  group  of  its  kind. 
The  arrangement  is  orthodox,  however,  and 
there  is  a  slight  falling  off  in  sharpness  towards 
the  edges  of  the  plate. 

Dorothy  Dean. — The  background  is  badly 
chosen  and  the  whole  not  in  perfect  focus.  The 
exposure  has  been  correct.  No.  2.  A  good 
portrait  of  a  girl.  The  head  is  much  too  large 
for  a  quarter  plate,  and  if  the  negative  is  of  that 
size  we  should  advise  you  to  vignette  on  a  half 
plate  piece  of  paper. 

Hamlet. — This  is  spoilt  by  the  gentleman 
having  moved  his  head.  You  should  use  a  plain 
background  for  portraiture,  you  would  then 
obtain  an  infinitely  superior  result. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Hottentot. 


Pote. — A  fairly  good  flower  study,  spoilt  by 
poor  vignetting.  The  jug  might  be  rubbed  down 
with  spirits  of  wine  so  as  to  obtain  more  detail. 

Hottentot. — This  photograph  represents  a 
country  lane.  It  (the  lane)  has  fair  pidtorial 
qualities,  but  as  it  came  from  the  camera  of 
Hottentot  it  lacked  many  things  which  were 
essential  to  pidtorial  success.  There  was  too 
much  of  the  plain  grass  roadside  showing  on  the 
left,  and  altogether  too  much  road.  The  centre 
of  the  pidture  contained  nothing  of  interest  to 
catch  the  eye,  and  there  was  a  general  want  of 
purpose  and  balance  about  the  whole.  What  an 
alteration  would  have  been  made  if  the  negative 
had  been  contained  within  the  lines  marked  and 
if  a  ploughman  had  been  introduced  where  the 
figure  has  been  roughly  sketched  in.  A  pidture 
would  then  have  been  manufadtured  with  very 
little  trouble. 
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Novice,  in  his  pidture  of  Ball  Cottage,  failed 
only  in  his  cutting,  and  in  his  rendering  of  the 
sky.  The  print  ought  to  have  been  trimmed  by 
the  black  line,  and  an  after-glow  printed  on  the 
horizon,  as  faintly  shown.  An  artistic  composi¬ 
tion  would  then  have  resulted. 

Kodactyl. — This  is  villainous.  The  reason  is 
that  the  camera  must  have  moved  considerably 
during  the  exposure.  We  presume  that  it  has 
been  taken  with  a  Kodak,  and  as  this  is  one  of 
the  best  cameras  on  the  market  we  feel  certain 
that  the  operator  is  at  fault.  The  other  part  of 
the  process  has  been  corredtly  managed,  and  the 
print,  although  slightly  overtoned,  is  well  finished. 
No.  2.  Much  better  than  the  above,  and  com- 
pletly  clears  the  camera  as  it  is  quite  crisp 
enough.  The  pidture  should  have  been  taken 
upright,  and  the  stopping  out  round  the  head  is 
a  failure. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Novice. 


Incognita. — Considering  the  instrument,  fairly 
satisfactory. 

Shutter. — Your  position  in  both  prints  has 
been  chosen  with  care  and  shows  artistic  taste. 
They  are  both  out  of  focus,  and  this  is,  of  course, 
a  most  serious  defect. 

Revilo. — Not  sharp  enough,  otherwise  good. 

Soda. — This  would  have  been  a  charming 
morsel  if  you  had  been  a  little  further  off.  It 
would  also  have  been  easy  to  add  to  its  pictorial 
value  by  placing  the  two  lads  in  the  background 
in  a  natural  position  on  the  edge  of  the  stream. 

Squeegee. — Distinct  and  brilliant,  but  some¬ 
what  crude  and  harsh. 

Instantograph  (Marlborough).  —  Good,  as 
groups  go.  The  positions  assumed  by  some  of 
the  persons  are  graceful,  whilst  those  of  the 
others  are  the  exact  opposite. 


C.  W.  Wilson.  —  Write  your  nom-de-plume 
distinctly  next  time,  please.  A  rather  pretty 
little  view,  over-toned  and  with  too  much  water 
foreground. 

Instantograph  (Durham). — A  portrait  of  a 
lady  very  creditably  taken  out  of  doors.  The 
background  might  be  considered  just  a  little  too 
pronounced. 

A.  Plodder. — Why  try  to  take  the  child  so 
conventionally  ?  Could  he  not  have  been  spin¬ 
ning  a  top,  or  admiring  a  toy  boat,  or  doing 
something  equally  childish  ?  In  the  present 
pidture  he  has  moved  a  bit  and  is  not  quite 
central  enough. 

Lucombe  Chine. — At  the  first  glance  this 
looks  like  a  photograph  of  a  photographer’s 
grass  mat  with  a  hole  in  it.  The  effedt  is  very 
curious,  and  we  do  not  think  that  we  quite  like 
it.  The  reeds  make  a  passable  foreground,  and 
we  should  imagine  that  the  camera  has  been 
placed  almost  on  the  ground  to  obtain  the  re¬ 
quired  ensemble. 

Shutter. — To  make  this  print  very  good  you 
should  have  included  a  tiny  bit  more  sky.  The 
focus  on  the  trees  is  poor,  but  they  may  have 
moved  during  the  exposure. 

Half-back  sends  a  rather  neat  little  pidture. 
It  has  good  clouds,  but  lacks  interest.  We 
should  say  it  is  just  a  little  over-exposed. 

Clarke. — When  one  considers  your  instru¬ 
ment  we  think  you  have  succeeded  fairly  well. 
Of  course,  the  lens  is  poor,  and  does  not  quite 
cover.  The  pidture  ought  to  have  been  taken 
vertically,  so  that  the  whole  boy’s  figure  could  be 
shown. 

Spear. — An  excellent  group  of  members  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Cycling  Club.  It  is  really  very  good  ; 
the  positions  are  natural  and  unstrained,  and 
the  straight  lines  nicely  broken  up.  The  cut¬ 
ting  down  is  also  to  be  highly  commended. 

B.  &  S. — Cut  an  inch  off  the  bottom  and  half 
an  inch  off  the  top.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
make  anything  like  a  pidture  of  your  photograph. 

Tat. — Well  chosen  and  charmingly  got  up, 
but  badly  lighted.  The  centre  of  the  pidture  at 
a  little  distance  has  merely  the  appearance  of  a 
black  mass.  Some  good  branches  going  across 
the  foreground  would  be  an  improvement. 

Casual. — The  artist  has  evidently  intended  to 
produce  a  genre  pidture,  and  has  been  partially 
successful.  The  figures  are  well  grouped,  and 
tell  the  story  pretty  plainly.  They  are,  however, 
rather  small,  and  an  unpleasing  effedt  is  produced 
by  the  straight  line  of  the  hedge,  which  divides 
the  pidture  into  two  distindt  portions,  broken 
only  by  the  head  of  the  man  on  the  road. 


Berkley. — We  are  afraid  that  if  you  do  not 
alter  the  focus  in  your  hand-camera  you  will 
never  be  successful  in  picture  taking.  At  present 
it  is  very  much  out,  and,  of  course,  this  defect  is 
a  fatal  one.  The  lens,  although  very  good  for 
the  money,  of  course,  does  not  cover  the  plate  as 
well  as  a  more  expensive  one  would,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  black  patches  in  the  corners. 
There  is  not  much  wrong  with  the  other  portion 
of  the  process. 

Verona. — The  first  exclamation  one  makes 
on  seeing  this  print  is  "  Horrid  !  ”  Out-of-door 
portraiture  is  difficult,  and  we  should  recommend 
it  to  be  left  alone  until  such  times  as  the  artist 
has  mastered  landscape  and  the  like  work.  But 
really  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
able  to  take  fair  portraits,  and  that  you  may  be 
able  to  do  so  in  future,  we  will  point  out  what  is 
wrong  in  your  photograph.  Firstly,  the  posi¬ 
tions.  They  are  not  really  bad,  but  the  placing 
of  the  girl  in  front  has  made  her  appear  ridicu¬ 
lously  large.  Secondly,  the  negative  is  wanting 
in  pluck  and  vigour,  and  we  should  say  that  it 
has  been  over-exposed.  Thirdly,  the  vignetting 
is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  Great  skill  is 
required  in  this  branch,  and  especially  where  a 
dark  background  is  in  question.  Your  vignetting 
looks  like  an  inverted  rainbow  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  print. 

Thil. — Not  at  all  bad,  with  plenty  of  detail 
in  the  water.  The  cutting  is  fairly  satisfactory. 
The  lighting  is,  however,  just  a  trifle  common¬ 
place. 

Soda. — A  picture  of  a  lodge  gate.  It  seems  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  fairly  good  negative,  but 
the  tone  is  so  vile  that  we  really  cannot  judge. 
You  should  have  let  it  remain  longer  in  the  bath. 

A.  A.  D. — The  subject  of  this  print  could  have 
been  made  very  pictorial  if  the  plate  had  been 
horizontal  instead  of  upright.  Sky  and  general 
effeCt  were  excellently  suited  for  a  picture,  but 
being  upright  destroys  the  effeCt. 

Cat. — A  well-exposed  negative.  It  is  slightly 
out  of  focus — that  is,  in  the  case  of  the  principal 
figure.  Doubtless  the  photograph  was  taken 
with  a  hand-camera,  and  the  study  has  just  been 
out  of  the  specified  distance. 

Tom-tit. — Not  a  bad  print  but  very  chalky, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  over-development. 

South  View. — This  photograph  seems  a  little 
bit  over-exposed.  It  is  by  no  means  bad,  but 
you  ought  never  to  have  allowed  the  persons  to 
stand  on  the  bridge.  We  should  advise  to  cut 
an  inch  off  the  bottom  of  the  print.  This  would 
help  the  composition  considerably. 

Chola. — A  beautifully-lighted  snow  scene, 
which  shows  considerable  skill  in  manipulation. 


Rambler  sent  this  print  in  for  the  General 
Competition,  but  as  it  seemed  such  an  admirable 
illustration  of  injudicious  cutting,  we  took  the 
liberty  of  transferring  it  to  the  Critical  Column. 
The  block  does  not  do  Rambler’s  splendid 
technique  justice,  and  we  can  find  no  possible 
fault  with  the  photograph  in  that  respeCt.  What 
it  wanted  was  trimming.  The  picture  lay  in  the 
left  hand  corner. 

Mauve. — Very  well  trimmed  ;  far  better  than 
if  you  had  left  the  figures  in  the  middle  of  a 
quarter  plate.  The  shutter  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  quite  fast  enough. 

Te  Judice. — A  splendid  photograph,  brilliantly 
lighted  and  magnificently  finished.  It  would  be 
improved  with  a  sky.  The  children  ought  to 
have  been  doing  something,  not  merely  staring 
at  the  camera. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Rambler. 


Argon. — No.  i.  Very  good  architecturally. 
Of  course,  it  does  not  call  for  criticism  from 
an  artistic  standpoint.  No.  2.  A  picture  en¬ 
titled  "Leading  Timber.’’  The  lines  of  com¬ 
position  are  graceful,  and  the  lighting  suitable. 
The  focussing  is  somewhat  at  fault,  being  just 
a  little  bit  out ;  still,  one  can  forego  this,  as  the 
whole  forms  a  pleasing  picture. 

Atlas. — Very  fair  portrait  for  an  amateur. 
There  is,  however,  too  much  shadow  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  but  this  is  nothing  to  complain  of. 
The  chief  fault  is  with  the  focus,  which  is  not 
quite  sharp  enough.  The  vignetting  is  uneven. 

Cesi. — You  are  improving  vastly.  We  con¬ 
sider  this  one  of  the  best  prints  you  have  yet 
sent  in.  Cut  a  good  half  inch  off  the  water,  and 
note  what  a  different  effeCt  as  regards  composi¬ 
tion  will  then  be  produced! 
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Gadfly. — Portrait  of  a  lady  in  ball  dress. 
The  artist  has  failed  to  produce  a  really  good 
result  from  one  or  two  causes.  In  the  first  place 
the  print  is  very  black  and  white,  having 
evidently  been  taken  from  a  negative  which  has 
been  over-developed.  Secondly,  the  background 
shows  creases.  The  sheet  ought  to  have  been 
stretched  a  little  tighter.  Thirdly,  the  neck  has 
a  great  deal  too  much  shade  on  it,  which  might 
have  been  avoided  if  a  refledtor  had  been  used. 
The  pose  is  good,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  succeed  if  you  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  details. 

Banger. — A  pretty  little  snap-shot,  entitled 
“  Sea  Wrack  Harvesting.”  It  would  be  improved 
if  trimmed  to  about  1  in.  or  ij  in.  x  2J  in. 

Onslow. — A  beautiful  pidture  of  a  country 
village,  which  is  very  satisfactory  in  every  way. 


©ur  Editor's  Corner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub- 
jedts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  Tne  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed ;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue. —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer, 'The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Do  not  forget  the  Salon.  Remember  that  the 
sooner  your  pidtures  come  in  the  better  are  your 
chances  of  getting  well  “hung.”  Readers  are 
requested  to  bring  the  “Junior  Salon”  under 
the  notice  of  their  friends. 

* 

*  * 

“  The  Camera  and  Its  Appurtenances,”  the 
next  book  in  the  series,  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
days.  Its  appearance  just  at  the  time  when  the 
young  man’s  mind  is  turning  seriously  to 
thoughts  of  pradtical  photography  is  opportune. 
In  future,  to  put  these  books  on  a  broader  basis, 
they  will  be  issued  under  the  title  of  the 
“Popular  Photographic  Series.”  As  soon  as 
the  sixth  book  is  published,  cloth  covers  for 
binding  six  into  one  volume  will  also  be  issued. 

* 

*  * 

The  splendid  weather  which  prevailed  over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  British  Isles  at  Easter 
was  highly  appreciated  by  photographers,  and, 
of  course,  by  everyone  who  sought  his  pleasure 
in  the  open  air.  Cameras  are,  in  fadt,  such  a 
familiar  sight  at  the  railway  station,  on  the 
steamboat,  and  everywhere  where  there  is  any¬ 
thing  worth  taking,  that  they  have  ceased  to 
awaken  that  keen  curiosity  which  formerly  was 
sometimes  found  rather  unpleasant.  Even  yet, 


however,  a  curiosity  of  another  sort  occasionally 
leads  to  annoying  results.  Inquisitive  people 
are  not  wanting  who,  in  vain  expedtancy  of 
discovering  how  the  thing’s  done,  will  open  the 
extra  box  of  plates  left  in  the  dressing-table 
drawer  at  the  hotel  or  lodgings.  The  only  sure 
preventive  is  to  make  them  secure  under  lock 
and  key. 

*  * 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  M. — To  vignette  bromide  enlargements,  obtain  a 
sheet  of  cardboard,  in  which  cut  an  opening  the  desired 
shape  and  size.  The  latter  may  be  ascertained  by  experi¬ 
ment.  Before  moving  the  cap,  hold  the  card  close  in  front 
of  the  lens,  and,  being  guided  by  watching  the  image,  move 
it  to  the  proper  distance,  and  give  it  a  gentle  circular 
motion  during  the  whole  time  of  exposure. 

R.  S. — When  talking  of  an  enlargement  being  so  many 
times  larger  than  the  original,  linear  measurement  is  always 
used,  not  superficial  area. 

J.  R.  Williams. — (1)  Wynne’s.  (2)  Thornton-Pickard 
“  Standard  "  pattern. 

Ben. — “  Kaliumbromid  ”  is  a  German  word,  meaning 
bromide  of  potassium.  “  Sulfate  de  fer "  is  of  French 
origin,  signifying  iron  sulphate.  The  Latin  words 
“  hydrargyri  bichloridum  ”  mean  bichloride  of  mercury. 

E.  A.  Jones. — (1)  Next  month.  (2)  Try  Solio,  and  tone 
with:  Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  15  grs. ;  gold  chloride, 
1  gr. ;  water,  8  oz.  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  satis- 
f actor y  rich  brown  tones  on  the  papers  you  name.  (3)  Try 
Chipper,  39,  Highgate  Hill,  London. 

J.  Oslar. — The  following  is  the  formulae  you  require. 
It  will  develop  ordinary  plates  as  well  as  lantern  slides  : — 
No.  1:  Hydroquinone,  150  grs.;  pot.  bromide,  25  grs.; 
soda  sulphite,  2  oz.  avd.;  water,  20  oz.  fluid.  No.  2: 
caustic  soda,  100  grs. ;  water,  20  ozs.  Use  equal  portions  of 
each. 

F.  H. — To  remove  silver  stains,  first  soak  the  negative  in 
water  and  then  in : — Thiocarbamid,  10  grs. ;  citric  acid,  10 
grs. ;  chrome  alum,  10  grs. ;  water,  8  drams. 

E.  D. — Your  best  method  of  giving  a  moonlight  colour  to 
your  slides  is  to  well  wash  after  fixing,  then  immerse  in  a 
five  per  cent,  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  then  wash  for 
five  minutes  and  place  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  ferrid- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  then  wash  well  and  dry. 

Tim. — The  use  of  isochromatic  plates  and  a  fairly  long 
exposure  minimises  the  chances  of  freckles  appearing. 
Rubbing  the  face,  too,  with  a  rough  towel,  just  before 
exposure,  is  said  to  prevent  them. 

Dozey  G. — (1)  Although  the  print  you  name  was 
excellent,  we  did  not  care  to  reproduce  it  as  we  did  not 
think  it  would  be  sufficiently  interesting  to  the  general  run 
of  Juniors.  (2)  The  photograph  in  the  “  Railway  Carriage 
Competition  "  must  be  taken  inside.  (3)  Any  pidtures  can 
be  entered  for  the  “  Salon”  which  have  not  gained  prizes 
or  been  reproduced  in  The  Junior  Photographer’s  columns. 

Margaret  A.  Holding. — We  are  glad  you  appreciate 
the  “  Critical  Column,”  and  trust  you  will  continue  to  find 
it  useful.  Wishing  you  and  your  brother  every  success  in 
your  photographic  labours. 

R.  Stockdale.  —  Thanks  very  much  for  your  kind 
wishes.  The  “  Critical  Column  ”  is  so  congested  at  present 
that  many  photographs  are  necessarily  a  month,  or  even 
longer,  late. 

H.  J.  Lees. — Thanks  for  your  suggestion,  which  we  have 
adopted. 

H.  B.  Bradley. — For  a  trip  of  two  or  three  days  in 
North  Wales,  make  a  centre  of  either  Carnarvon,  Bar¬ 
mouth,  or  Llangollen.  In  these  places  and  the  distridts 
surrounding  each  of  them  there  is  material  ad  libitum  for 
the  camera. 

We  thank  the  following  for  their  kind  letters  : — E.  F. 
Goodheart,  J.  Webster,  W.  Shaw,  T.  May,  J.  Oslar,  E.  A. 
Jones,  J.  Greedy,  L.  Burne. 
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How  much  it  is  possible  to  learn  from  the  experiences 
of  others  most  of  ns  are  able  to  testify.  u  If  only  I  had 
known,  what  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided/’  is  an 
every-day  remark.,  It  is  with  the  object  of  profiting  by 
their  experiences  that  we  have  asked  several  amateur 
photographers  who  have  reached  a  few  steps  above  us  in 
the  ladder  of  progress  to  give  the  assistance  of  their  wider 
outlook  to  their  brothers  below.  That  the  advice  may  be 
put  into  explicit  form,  the  request  took  the  form  of  eight 
questions.  One  set  of  replies  is  published  each  month,  and 
a  picture  from  the  camera  of  the  respondent. 

MR*  N.  D.  F.  PEARCE  PRESCRIBES. 

How  was  it  that  you  took  up  photography? 

Through  a  love  of  country  life  and 
scenery,  and  the  ill-success  of  my 
attempt  at  sketching.  I  thought  that 
if  I  could  not  draw,  the  camera  should, 
and  I  would  do  my  best  to  direct  its 
efforts.  This  was  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  but  I  did  not  then  take  up  photo¬ 
graphy,  thinking  it  would  be  too  difficult 
and  expensive  for  me  ;  but  at  the 
beginning  of  1893,  I  saw  a  friend 
develop  a  negative  and  determined  to 
try  photography  on  my  own  account. 

What  helped  you  most  in  getting  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  ? 

“Burton’s  Modern  Photography;” 
but  it  is  now,  at  least  in  the  edition  I 
possess,  not  quite  up  to  date.  Then  I 
took  in  The  Amateur  Photographer,  and 
later  on  The  Practical  and  The  Junior 


Photographer,  and  I  have  got  many  useful 
hints  from  the  photographic  annuals. 
No  one  gave  me  any  teaching  to  speak 
of,  and  I  have  evolved  most  of  my 
knowledge  from  the  school  of  experience 
and  spoilt  plates.  Living  out  of  the 
way  of  exhibitions  I  have  unfortunately 
not  had  much  chance  of  studying  the 
work  of  others,  and  hence  I  have  found 
the  great  value  of  competitions  in  the 
photographic  papers,  where  one’s  work 
gets  criticised  and  one  can  form  some 
idea  of  its  value. 

What  developer  do  you  generally  use  ? 

I  nearly  always  use  amidol,  as  my 
exposures  are  generally  short.  I  use  it 
dry  and  mix  it  as  I  want  it  with  a 
solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  10  per  cent., 
and  a  few  drops  of  bromide  to  prevent 
fog.  For  subjects  where  I  have  reason 
to  suspect  over-exposure  I  use  pyro- 
potasfa,  keeping  the  pyro  low  to  avoid 
excessive  contrast  and  density.  If  I  am 
developing  with  amidol  and  the  plate 
seems  over-exposed  or  likely  to  be  too 
thin,  I  wash  off  this  developer  and 
apply  one  strong  in  pyro  and  alkali  and 
greatly  restrained  with  a  citrate ;  this 
gives  density  without  producing  more 
detail.  I  prefer,  if  possible,  to  do  with¬ 
out  a  subsequent  process  of  intensifica¬ 
tion,  but  where  a  moderate  degree  seems 
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necessary,  I  bleach  with  chloride  of 
copper  and  redevelop  with  alkaline 
pyro  ;  where  a  lot  is  wanted,  with 
mercury,  and  blacken  with  ammonia. 
Other  things  being  equal  a  slightly 
yellow  negative  generally  prints  best  ; 
but  if  very  yellow  they  are  apt  to  be 
fearfully  hard. 

What  is  your  favourite  paper  and  printing 
process  ? 

I  nearly  always  print  on  solio  and  tone 
it  with  platinum.  Where  a  number  of 
prints  are  wanted — and  I  have  made 
120  in  the  last  four  days — this  is  the 
only  process  I  have  time  for.  But  for 
some  negatives  you  get  an  admirable 
result  by  using  home  sensitized  and 
salted  paper  and  toning  either  with 
platinum  or  in  an  acetate  bath.  The 
advantage  of  toning  with  platinum  is 
that  the  bath  keeps  indefinitely  and  can 
be  refreshed  by  adding  from  time  to 
time  more  platinum,  salt,  and  citric 
acid — I  have  used  one  thus  for  18 
months — also  any  tone  almost  can  be 
got  from  warm  brown  to  black,  and 
there  is  none  of  that  horrible  double 
toning  so  often  met  with  by  users  of 
sulpho-cyanide,  at  least,  not  if  the 
toning  bath  is  properly  made  and  used. 
I  generally  finish  the  prints  by  squee¬ 
geeing  on  ground  glass  which  gives  a 
matt  surface.  This  is  not  desirable  if 
they  are  to  be  reproduced. 

Do  you  prefer  long  or  short  exposures  ? 

I  always  give  as  short  an  exposure  as 
possible,  chiefly  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
movement,  and  partly  to  avoid  halation. 
Working  in  this  way  I  am  practically 
free  from  both  these  evils.  I  am  sure 
that  beginners  spoil  90  per  cent,  of 
their  plates  by  over-exposure,  as  they 
cannot  be  brought  to  realise  the  in¬ 
credible  speed  of  the  modern  “  slow  ” 
dry  plate.  I  should  say  that  with  stop 
f/16  any  moderately  well  lighted  subjeCt 
would  be  amply  exposed  with  from  T^th 
to  \  second.  Whilst  if  there  were  cir¬ 
cumstances  requiring  it,  ^th  to  ^th 


second  would  probably  give  a  fairly 
satisfactory  result.  The  plates  I  use 
permit  the  free  employment  of  hot  water 
as  an  accelerator,  and  it  is  a  valuable 
one,  as  it  does  not  give  density  but 
brings  out  a  lot  of  detail  ;  should  the 
plate  be  thin  when  enough  detail  is  out 
I  have  shown  how  density  may  be 
readily  got,  or  you  may  intensify. 

What  time  of  day  are  the  best  effects 
obtained  ? 

Any  time  when  there  is  a  good  light 
and  nice  clouds,  but  I  think  rather  early 
and  rather  late,  not  midday.  Evening 
effeCts  are  often  charming,  but  the  light 
varies  so  rapidly  then  that  exposures 
are  difflculy  to  estimate,  and  would  be 
many  times  longer  than  those  quoted 
above. 

What  is  your  favourite  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  ? 

River  scenery  in  the  first  place  ;  and 
pictures  of  any  kind — groups  or  single 
figures  in  a  garden  or  among  picturesque 
surroundings ;  old  houses,  with  figures, 
etc.  But  river  pictures,  with  boats, 
cattle  and  horses,  sheep,  etc.,  when  you 
can  get  them,  are  what  I  am  fondest  of. 
For  these  you  want  a  bright  day,  nice 
clouds,  and  not  too  much  wind  ;  then 
with  your  camera,  and,  perhaps  one 
companion,  you  can  thoroughly  enjoy 
life  ! 

What  advice  wotild  you  give  to  a  beginner  ? 

Start  with  a  half  plate  camera,  not 
necessarily  an  expensive  one,  and  a 
“  single  landscape  ”  lens  of  good  make 
and  about  11  inch  focus.  Use  stop  // 16 
and  practice  with  quarter  plates  at  first, 
until  you  can  make  a  good  negative. 
If  you  work  as  I  direCt  with  amidol  and 
a  short  exposure  you  should  soon 
master  this.  Then  decide  what  you 
want  to  do  in  photography  and  work  to 
that  end,  see  other  people’s  work,  send 
in  to  all  the  competitions  you  can,  read 
your  manual  and  the  photographic 
journals.  Stick  to  one  plate  and 
one  developer,  until  you  understand 
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them.  Have  plenty  of  light  in  your 
dark-room,  but  don’t  expose  your  plate 
unnecessarily  to  it.  Keep  your  dishes 
clean,  and  have  one  for  each  purpose, 
don’t  try  to  work  with  only  two  or  three. 
Don’t  bother  with' alum  solution,  neither 
the  plates  or  paper  I  use  ever  require  it. 
Wash  your  prints  well  in  salt  and  water 
first,  then  in  water,  before  toning  ;  wash 
after  toning  and  before  fixing.  Wash 
prints  and  negatives  for  an  hour  after 
fixing,  more  is  unnecessary,  and  may 
even  be  prejudicial.  Get  a  lesson  or 
two  in  retouching  if  you  go  in  for  por¬ 
traits  and  groups,  a  very  little  of  it  goes 
a  long  way  in  improving  out  harsh 
shadows,  freckles  and  spots,  which 
show  up  much  too  painfully  as  a  rule. 
F/16  is  often  unnecessarily  a  small  stop 
for  portraits ;  if  your  lens  is  a  good  one 
it  will  do  better  at  f)  11,  or  even  f/8,  if 
of  sufficiently  long  focus.  When  you 
try  to  make  a  pidture,  after  you  have 
mastered  the  technical  part,  remember 
the  shadows  are  at  least  as  important  as 
the  lights,  and  above  all  that  it  is  not 
on  what  a  picture  is  but  on  what  it 
suggests,  the  story  it  should  tell,  that  its 
success  depends.  Don’t  try  to  show 
every  detail,  and  never  forget  the  im¬ 
portance  of  your  principal  objedt ;  sub¬ 
ordinate  everything  else  to  that. 

N .  D.  F.  Pearce. 


MORNING  WALKS. 

Charles  Le  Sueur. 

With  Illustrations  from  a  Cigar  Box  Camera,  a  Discarded 
Lens,  and  a  Sardine  Tin  Shutter. 

I.  IN  A  LAND  OF  FROST. 

jN  the.  memory  of  man,  such  a 
winter  had  not  been  experi- 
;  enced  in  the  temperate  zone 
in  which  my  dwelling  place  is 
cast.  From  the  end  of  October  to  the 
beginning  of  February,  the  exercise  of 
the  favourite  pastime  had  lain  dormant, 
awaiting  brighter  skies  and  more  genial 


elemental  conditions  to  awaken  in  re¬ 
newed  power.  Not  that  the  pursuit  of 
photography  had  been  altogether  aban¬ 
doned,  the  fabrication  of  lantern  slides 
from  summer  negatives,  consequent 
private  exhibitions,  but  more  especially 
the  building  of  two  cameras  (not  vet 
completed)  for  prospective  summers, 
having  absorbed  some  of  the  very  few 
leisure  hours  at  disposal. 

Since  the  gift  of  a  half  plate  camera 
and  stand,  three  winters  ago,  introduced 
me  to  the  sun  art,  and,  combined  with  a 
previous  chemical  knowledge,  a  subse¬ 
quent  rapid  plunge  into  its  mysteries, 
soon  made  me  acquainted  with  most  of 
its  intricacies  and  minutiae — an  economi¬ 
cal,  harmless  fad,  perhaps,  but  the 
cameras  now  used  must  be  of  my 
especial  eonstrudtion  to  suit  peculiar 
requirements.  But  even  with  all  their 
progressive  improvements,  it  is  always 
with  singular  affedtion,  use  is  made  of 
the  first  home-made  apparatus  turned 
out,  to  employ  in  some  fashion  the 
French  meniscus  lens  (discarded  for  a 
superior  make)  from  the  half  plate  gift. 
A  cut  up  cigar  box  forms  the  body,  a 
sardine  tin  came  in  very  handy  to  make 
an  improved  Griffith-like  shutter,  man¬ 
ipulated  with  a  string,  a  la  Thornton - 
Pickard,  a  specially  devised  little  spring 
adts  as  an  ever-set,  and  half  a  dozen 
Tylar’s  metal  double  dark  slides,  picked 
up  at  an  audtion,  go  to  form  an  har¬ 
monious,  if  incongruous  whole. 

So  much  by  way  of  preliminary  ex¬ 
planation,  and  the  objedt  of  the  two  or 
three  morning  walks,  on  which,  I  shall 
ask  you  in  imagination  to  accompany 
me,  is  to  show  you  junior  photographers 
what  may  be  accomplished  even  with 
such  primitive  and  home-made  material. 

As  I  have  before  hinted,  if  not  re¬ 
marked  in  these  adlual  terms,  the  wintt  r 
had  been  unusually  Arctic  ;  for  five 
weeks  the  temperature  was  below  320  ; 
snow,  hoar-frost  and  ice,  were  making 
highways  and  byways  almost  impass- 
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able,  binding  streams,  dams,  ponds,  and 
marshes  in  an  ivory  grip,  and  altogether 
making  a  snug  room  and  cosy  fire  in¬ 
finitely  preferable  to  anything  to  be  met 
with  out  of  doors.  But  still  the  world 
and  the  struggle  for  life  went  on,  and 


when  in  the  course  of  his  winter  travels, 
my  friend  Woody  turned  up  from  across 
the  Channel,  and  suggested  one  of  the 
usual  long  tramps  with  which  we  favour 
the  country  around,  when  he  puts  in  an 
appearance,  I  mapped  out  a  tour  that 
first  necessitated  a  seven-miles  train 
journey,  with  one  change,  my  plan 
being  to  do  a  ten-miles,  cross-country 
walk  through  lanes  and  byways,  dipping 
into  five  charming  valleys  aon  our  home¬ 
ward  jog.  The  night  prior  to  the  jaunt, 
I  found  I  had  only  a  box  of  ordinary 
plates,  but  of  a  well-known  speedy 
brand,  so  dusting  well  my  half-dozen 
double  backs,  I  emptied  the  dozen  box 
into  them,  and  tested  my  sardine  shutter 
to  work  at  about  jtth  second.  My 
cigar-box,  with  a  leather  strap  slung 
across  my  shoulder,  carries  three  double 
backs,  another  goes  in  my  breast  pocket, 
two  others  respectively  in  the  left  and 
right  tail  pockets  of  my  coat,  so  that 
when  equipped,  like  John  Gilpin,  “  I 
carry  weight.”  During  the  night  snow 
had  fallen,  there  had  been  an  extra 
degree  of  frost,  and  the  morning  broke 
sunless,  but  with  a  dry,  crisp  and  bracing 
atmosphere.  We  were  to  take  an 
early  train,  8.30  a.m.,  and  just  managed 
to  catch  it.  After  the  seven  miles  spin, 
including  the  change,  we  debouched  at 
a  station  near  a  main  road,  which  we 


only  crossed  to  plunge  at  once  into  our 
first  valley. 

Snow,  snow  everywhere, 

And  not  a  drop  to  drink. 

I  don’t  mean  by  this  paraphrased 
quotation,  we  wanted  to  drink  the  snow, 
but  something  warm  in  the  shape  of  a 
temperance  beverage  would  not  have 
been  unacceptable.  Other  feet  had 
been  before  us,  and  made  a  pathway  in 
the  ankle  deep  snow  on  the  mainway 
wending  through  the  vale,  and  ere  half 
a  mile  had  been  covered,  the  pedestrian 
exercise  was  sending  a  warm  glow 
through  our  bodies.  The  margins  of 
the  streams  in  all  the  valleys  were  ice- 
fringed,  but  the  current  was  too  swift  in 
the  middle  to  be  influenced  by  the 
temperature,  and  babbled  and  leapt 
along  with  fine  vitality  ;  frozen  out 
wrens,  robins,  thrushes  and  blackbirds 
flew  about  within  a  few  feet  of  us, 
tamed  with  the  cold ;  and  with  the 
healthful  warmth  diffusing  our  frames, 
things  began  to  put  on  a  more  cheerful 
appearance.  At  a  bend  in  the  road,  we 


came  upon  a  frozen  reservoir  ;  a  few 
boys  and  skaters  were  already,  at  that 
early  hour,  upon  it,  and  the  first  shot 
was  at  once  snapped  as  five  boys  flew 
down  a  slide,  and  three  skaters  skimmed 
along  in  the  distance,  the  clearly  defined 


trees  and  snow-laden  hills  beyond  form¬ 
ing  a  suitable  background.  Turning  up 
a  lane  to  gain  a  main  road  on  the  up¬ 
land,  we  had  to  climb  the  hedge  and 
walk  in  the  fields  skirting  the  lane,  the 
snow  four  to  five  feet  deep  having  com¬ 
pletely  blocked  the  narrow  traffic  way. 
Just  before  emerging  on  the  highway,  a 
lady,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted, 
with  her  little  boy,  came  out  of  a  house, 
and  another  picture  was  taken  .in  the 
lane,  with  them  awaiting  our  nearer 
approach.  They  were  proceeding  on  a 
visit  to  some  poor,  ailing  people,  living 
a  mile  away,  and  for  the  next  four  shots 


came  to  an  old  mill,  where  the  frost- 
king  had  been  at  work,  and  bound  up 
the  wheel  with  transparent  silver 


formed  living  but  subordinate  figures  to 
each  view,  a  snow-covered  hedge  on  the 
main  road,  an  almost  impassable  down¬ 
hill  lane  leading  into  the  next  valley, 
a  mill-dam,  and  a  pathway  “  down  by 
the  old  mill-stream,”  where  our  friend 
parted  from  us,  all  coming  in  for  special 
snaps.  A  long  walk  through  densely 
wooded,  but  verdureless  lanes,  alongside 
or  over  piled-up  snowdrifts,  up  hill, 
or  across  a  table-land,  descending  into 
another  valley,  reascending,  and  dipping 
into  the  fourth  valley,  occupied  us  an 
hour  and  a  half,  yielding  nothing  that 
was  deemed  worthy  of  a  plate,  until  we 


now  nearly  noon,  and  as  we  passed  the 
northern  outskirts  of  a  town,  the  sun 
fitfully  struggled  through  the  grey  and 


stalactites,  and  formed  an  accumulating 
arch  of  ice  across  the  overflow  cascade, 
a  combination  that  eclipsed  the  finest 
transformation  scene  that  hand  of  man 
ever  produced.  Such  an  unexpected 
vision  naturally  claimed  the  seventh 
plate,  the  miller  (another  old  friend)  and 
his  man  coming  out  to  add  a  finishing 
to  the  picture,  afterwards  inviting  us  to 
inspect  the  old  building  and  partake  of  a 
remarkably  welcome  cup  of  tea.  It  was 
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other  main  road,  through  more  lanes, 
we  dipped  into  the  fifth  and  last  valley, 
a  happy  couple  strolling  through  and 
two  other  figures  helping  to  make  a 
charming  bit  of  winter  woodland. 
Woody  and  myself  had  got  on  famously 
up  to  now  ;  give  and  take  badinage  and 
the  recountal  of  spicy  experiences  and 
anecdotes  having  helped  us  on  our 
journey ;  but  when  for  the  ninth  and 
tenth  plates,  a  pretty  piece  of  waterway 
and  an  old  manor-gate  engaged  my 
attention,  and  he  asked  “  What-er-way  ! 
did  you  say  it  was?”  “What  manner 
of  gate  is  it?”  all  peace  was  over  be¬ 
tween  us,  and  in  silence  and  sorrow, 
more  than  in  anger,  1  snapped  the 
pictures,  subsequently  asking  him  if  it 
was  want  of  dinner  or  the  bracing  air 
that  had  sharpened  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  his  wit.  Not  even  the  brilliant 
sun  now  shining,  and  the  eleventh  shot, 
with  its  soothing  influence  of  the 
heavenward  pointing  spire  of  an  old 
Norman  church,  vandalised  over  with 
common  modern  cement,  sufficed  to 
calm  my  ruffled,  sarcastic  feelings,  but 
they  vanished  at  the  sight  of  a  steep 
decline  down  which  a  couple  of  boys 
were  tobogganing,  and  a  lady  and  two 
children  ascending.  I  stepped  into  the 
shade  of  the  hedge  to  sight  the  picture 
on  the  view  finder,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  last  shot.  Alas  !  how  fleeting  are 


the  joys  of  man  !  Your  contributor  had 
not  noticed  the  frozen  nature  of  the 
shaded  ground,  and  “  he  didn’t  know 
where  ’e  are,”  as  his  feet  flew  from 
beneath  him,  his  hat  rolled  down  the 
tobogganing  slide,  his  camera  shot  into 
the  opposite  hedge,  and  shouts  of  ribald 
laughter  and  undisguised  merriment 
made  the  welkin  ring,  coming  not  only 
from  Woody,  but  from  the  lady  who 
was  toiling  up  the  hill.  Believe  me,  I 
could  never  have  realised,  except  from 
actual  experience,  the  unmusical  tone 
a  lady’s  laugh  can  assume  when  ex¬ 
cited  by  an  exceptional  incident.  My 
perplexed  feelings  were  in  no  way 
assuaged,  when  Woody,  helping  me  to 
my  feet  with  an  unmistakable  grin  on 
his  unsympathising  countenance,  asked 
me  “What  I  had  been  drinking?”  I 
was  glad  we  were  not  far  from  home. 
The  camera  was  rescued,  and,  strange 
to  say,  had  received  no  apparent  injury 
from  its  unwonted  acrobatic  perform¬ 
ance,  but  I  didn’t  re-attempt  the  last 
plate  on  that  slide.  Just  before  the 
final  turn  homewards  I  snapped  the 
shutter  on  a  far-stretching  land  and  sea¬ 
scape  tipped  with  a  grand  old  medieval 
castle,  and  in  the  evening  forgot  all 
minor  ills  in  a  careful  and  warm  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  accompanying  results.  Ere 
three  weeks  had  elapsed,  every  trace  of 
snow  and  frost  had  disappeared  ;  we 
were  in  a  summer-land,  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  with  vivifying  rays. 


Dangers  of  Flash  Light  Powder. — "The 
dangers  in  the  careless  handling  of  the  new 
fashioned  prepared  flash  powders  which  go  off 
so  instantaneously,"  says  the  American  Amateur 
Photographer,  "was  fully  exemplified  by  an 
accident  which  occurred  to  a  carter  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  just  recently.  The  man  was  lifting  a  large 
box  containing  flash  powder,  when  it  slipped 
from  his  grasp,  and  fell  to  the  pavement,  the 
contents  thus  exploding,  a  loud  report  followed, 
and  considerable  damage  was  done,  both  to  the 
man,  and  the  surrounding  shops.  It  is  feared 
that  the  man’s  leg  will  have  to  be  amputated  to 
save  his  life." 
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WHAT  STYLE  OF  CAMERA 
SHALL  I  BUY? 


A  WORD  TO  BEGINNERS. 
Peter  Eland. 


if 


|HEN  the  budding  amateur  first 
takes  up  photography  he  is 
beset  by  the  weighty  problems 

* . '  “  Shall  I  purchase  a  hand  or 

a  stand  camera?”  and  “What  size  of 
plate  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  be¬ 
ginner?”  A  few  words,  then,  on  the 
subjeCt  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Take  the  questions 
in  the  order  I  have  written  them. 
What  species  of  camera  is  the  most 
suitable  for  the  tyro  ?  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  this  is  a  really  diffi¬ 
cult  query  to  answer.  The  merits  of 
the  hand-camera  patterns  are  many  and 
the  advantages  they  offer  numerous. 
For  instance,  the  trouble  of  focussing,  a 
rock  ahead  in  many  cases,  is  got  over, 
and  with  reasonable  care  a  person  who 
has  never  taken  a  photograph  before  is 
almost  bound  to  produce  say  eight  good 
negatives  out  of  the  dozen.  A  camera 
of  this  class  is  also  attractive  from  the 
faCt  that  it  is  complete  in  itself  and  does 
not  require  setting  up  and  pulling  down 
when  a  picture  is  taken.  There  is,  too, 
a  decided  charm  in  snapping  at  every¬ 
thing  one  comes  across  and  being  able 
to  secure  studies  of  moving  obj cc?„s 
which  are  too  transitory  for  the  more 
complicated  and  less  portable  bellows 
kind.  But  is  this  kind  of  butterfly 
work  really  the  best  for  a  learner  ?  I 
have  considered  the  subjeCt  well  and 
have  decided  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
placing  of  a  “  deteCtive  ”  in  the  hands 
of  a  green  amateur  is  certainly  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  a  sure  cause 
of  disappointment  and  dissatisfadtion. 
I  admit  that  the  taking  of  photographs 
by  such  apparatus  is  rendered  almost 
mechanical  as  regards  the  technical  side 
of  the  business,  and  those  who  merely 


want  prints  cannot  do  better  than  pur¬ 
chase,  but  if  the  production  of  pictures 
is  aimed  at  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art  sought,  they  are  better  left  at 
the  dealers  until  such  time  as  the  artist 
has  mastered  the  initial  troubles.  Then 
the  hand-camera  may  become  the  most 
valuable  servant  which  could  possibly 
be  obtained. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  box  camera 
are  numerous,  the  chief  among  these  is 
the  finder,  which,  in  most  cases  is  so 
small  as  to  be  practically  of  no  value  as 
an  aid  to  composition.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  generally  looks  upon  them  as 
merely  a  means  of  ascertaining  if  he  has 
got  the  whole  of  his  subjeCt  on  the  plate. 
The  reason  for  this  in  a  great  measure 
lies  in  the  faCt  that  finders  are  almost 
without  exception  fuzzy  and  indistinct 
when  used  in  the  open.  Sunk  finders 
are,  of  course,  by  far  away  the  most 
efficacious,  but  I  have  never  as  yet  seen 
one  which  I  should  call  satisfactory  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word.  In  most 
cases  they  are  placed  in  such  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  top  of  the  camera  that 
even  when  they  are  shaded  by  the 
hand  the  image  is  more  distracting 
than  elucidative.  Of  course,  to 
those  who  have  used  and  studied  an 
ordinary  bellows  camera  the  finder  is  by 
no  means  so  mystifying,  as  they  can 
instinctively  judge  what  is  most  likely  to 
come  out  effectively  on  the  plate.  It 
has,  however,  a  tendency  to  lead  the 
junior  into  slipshod  ways  in  the  matter 
of  composition.  “  Bother  the  thing,”  he 
mutters  as  he  vainly  endeavours  to  find 
out  the  value  of  the  half-tones,  “  I’ve 
got  it  all  on.  What  do  details  matter.” 
Snap.  Another  negative  worth  little 
more  than  the  glass  on  which  it  is 
supported. 

When  a  stand  camera  is  used  an 
infinitely  better  grasp  of  the  subject  is 
obtained.  The  picture  is  the  full  size 
which  it  will  appear  when  finished,  and 
the  lines  of  composition  more  evident. 
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Lighting  can  be  better  observed,  and 
atmospheric  effects  taken  advantage  of. 
In  facft,  the  process  is  removed  from 
mere  guess  work  to  comparative  cer¬ 
tainty. 

Another  advantage  lies  in  the  fadt  that 
a  greater  range  of  subjedts  is  open  to 
the  photographer.  For  instance,  copy¬ 
ing,  an  excellent  method  of  pradtice  in 
focussing  for  the  tyro,  and  portraiture. 
Portraiture  is  not  likely  to  become  very 
successful  in  the  hands  of  the  freshman, 
but  still,  it  may  be  indulged  in  as  an 
occasional  relief  from  the  ordinary  round 
of  work.  Heads  and  busts  are  quite 
out  of  the  question  so  far  as  hand- 
cameras  are  concerned.  Even  with  the 
focussing  species  the  scale  generally 
stops  at  five  feet,  and  this  will  allow 
only  of  a  three-quarter  length  figure. 

And  lastly,  another  point  is  the  saving 
of  plates.  When  the  camera  has  to  be 
fixed  up  and  care  taken  in  the  focus¬ 
sing,  the  artist  is  not  so  ready  to  snap 
at  every  mortal  thing,  pidturesque  or 
unpidturesque,  he  comes  across.  When 
one  has  twelve  plates  at  disposal  it  re¬ 
quires  considerable  self-restraint  not  to 
expose  on  any  little  bit  which  strikes 
the  fancy  for  the  moment.  It  is  so  easy 
to  press  the  button.  The  results  are 
shoals  of  plates  which  have  no  value 
from  any  standpoint. 

To  sum  up,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
hand-camera  in  the  hands  of  a  fairly  ex¬ 
pert  photographer  is  a  boon  and  a  bles¬ 
sing,  but  given  to  the  beginner  it  is  in 
many  cases  exadtly  the  reverse.  To  point 
out  any  particular  make  of  camera  would 
be  invidious,  as  there  are  so  many  ex¬ 
cellent  brands  on  the  market.  My 
first  attempts  at  negative  making  took 
place  in  the  early  months  of  ’85,  with  a 
camera  which  cost  “  five  shillings,  com¬ 
plete  with  chemicals  in  neat  box,”  and 
some  fearful  and  wonderful  produdtions 
I  manufactured.  I  then  changed  to  a 
Lancaster’s  Meritoire  quarter  plate,  and 
later  to  an  Instantograph  of  the  same 


make  and  size.  In  1889  I  purchased  a 
Facile,  and  a  year  or  two  later  a  Shuttle 
and  a  half  plate  bellows  pattern  camera. 
A  Kodet  followed,  and  recently  I  have 
returned  to  my  old  love,  an  Instanto¬ 
graph,  and  find  it  most  satisfactory  for 
all-round  general  work.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  that  the  size  to 
which  I  have  pinned  my  faith  has  been 
the  quarter  plate,  and  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  its  use  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  the  least  expensive,  and  one  does 
not  feel  that  the  proceedings  are  so  ex¬ 
travagant  as  when  a  larger  picture,  with 
its  attendant  increase  in  developer  and 
paper,  etc.,  is  in  question.  When  a 
small  plate  can  be  correctly  exposed  and 
finished  it  is  then  quite  time  to  procure 
a  bigger  apparatus. 

Begin  your  photographic  labours  then, 
with  a  quarter  plate  stand  camera. 
When  you  have  thoroughly  accustomed 
yourself  to  its  use  you  will  probably 
have  found  out  what  style  or  size  of 
apparatus  will  be  most  suitable  for  your 
requirements,  and  will  be  far  better 
grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  the  art 
than  if  you  had  simply  pressed  the 
button  and  let  them  do  the  rest. 


FILMS. 

Eustace  B.  Beesley. 

HE  popularity  of  films  has  so 
greatly  increased  during  the 
last  few  years  that  there  can 
be  few  amateurs  who  have 
not  given  them  a  trial ;  and  although 
there  should  be  no  more  failures  with 
them  than  with  plates,  still  complaints 
flow  in  from  all  quarters,  and  the  “  tyro” 
resorts  once  more  to  plates,  with,  it 
may  be,  a  stock  of  spoilt  films  which  he 
considers  useless. 

Just  as  spoilt  plates  can  be  brought 
into  use  for  many  purposes,  so  can 
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spoilt  films  be  utilised,  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  plates. 

By  soaking  the  film  in  warm  water 
in  which  is  dissolved  a  quantity  of 
common  washing  soda,  the  gelatine  film 
will  be  removed,  when  the  film  should 
be  transferred  to  a  dish  of  cold  water, 
and  well  rinsed,  after  which  it  must  be 
dried. 

The  film  thus  cleansed  can  be  used 
for  imparting  a  glazed  surface  to 
gelatino-chloride  prints,  and  also  a  matt 
surface  may  be  obtained  by  grinding 
the  film  with  emery  powder  until  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  ground 
glass.  When  this  is  done,  the  film 
may  also  be  used  as  a  focussing  screen, 
and  it  is  a  very  useful  substitute  in  case 
of  an  accident  with  a  glass  screen. 

Tinted  screens  for  insertion  in  the 
lens  of  a  lantern  are  easily  made  by 
coating  the  film  with  transparent  collo¬ 
dion,  and,  when  this  is  dry,  dipping  the 
film  in  an  aniline  dye  in  solution, 
according  to  the  desired  colour. 

As  “  pads”  in  the  printing  frame,  they 
are  second  only  to  sheets  of  indiarubber ; 
whilst  for  packing  unmounted  prints  for 
transmission  through  the  post,  they  are 
as  effective  as,  and  much  lighter  than, 
cardboard. 

Anyone  being  talented  in  the  art  of 
water-colour  painting  can  use  them  for 
the  production  of  ’Xmas  cards,  but 
before  the  paint  is  applied  the  film  must 
be  varnished  in  order  to  give  it  a 
“  tooth,”  otherwise  the  paint  will  not 
adhere,  but  run  beyond  its  intended 
limits;  also  when  painted  orange,  and 
cut  to  fit  the  cap  of  the  lens  of  an 
enlarging  lantern,  they  are  of  much 
value,  the  operator  being  able  to  focus 
his  picture  direCt  on  the  paper  to  be 
used,  thus  greatly  facilitating  the  process 
of  enlarging. 

The  possessor  of  a  few  spoilt  films 
need  not  consider  them  useless,  for 
surely  he  can  make  use  of  them  in  one  or 
other  of  the  methods  above  mentioned. 


STEREOSCOPIC 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett,  M.  A .  ( Oxon ),  Hon. 

Sec.  of  the  Postal  Photographic  Club. 

(  Concluded ). 

MOUNTING  THE  PICTURES. 

N  the  correct  mounting  of  the 
stereoscopic  views  when  they 
are  made,  depends  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  effeCt  pro¬ 
duced.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  camera  the  slide  is  upside  down 
as  regards  the  picture,  and  therefore 
when  it  is  placed  in  its  correCt  position 
the  picture  taken  by  the  right-hand  lens 
will  be  on  the  left,  and  vice  versa.  To 
overcome  this  defeCt  the  system  known 
as  “  transposing  ”  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  to  get 
the  right-hand  picture  on  the  right  side 
and  the  other  on  the  left.  To  do  this 
special  attention  must  be  paid  to 
marking  the  pictures,  or  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  go  wrong.  The  simplest  method 
is  the  following  : — Take  the  print  from 
the  combined  negative,  and,  placing  it 
upside  down  with  the  foreground  at  the 
bottom  next  to  you,  make  a  pencil  mark 
on  the  print  on  the  right-hand  side. 
This  will  now  serve  as  a  guide  in  future 
operations.  Now  turn  the  pictures  over 
and  trim  them  in  the  usual  way.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  picture  on  the  right 
differs  from  that  on  the  left  in  a  peculiar 
way,  viz.,  that  it  has  more  of  the  subjeCt 
on  its  right-hand  edge  than  the  left- 
hand  one  has,  or  vice  versa.  Some 
workers  prefer  one  way  of  working,  and 
others  the  other.  Supposing  that  you 
are  working  as  above  directed,  you  must 
trim  the  print  on  which  the  pencil- mark 
is  at  the  back,  so  that  there  is  more  of 
the  subject  (say  about  |th  inch)  on  its 
right  side  than  on  the  corresponding 
edge  of  the  left-hand  one.  The  size  of 
the  pictures  is  usually  3  inches  square, 


and  they  are  mounted  on  cards  about  7 
inches  by  3^  inches.  The  distance 
between  the  pictures  must  be  such  that 
there  is  not  more  than  three  inches 
between  their  centres.  This  is  a  very 
important  point,  as  if  this  distance  is 
exceeded  there  will  be  considerable 
difficulty  to  some  people  in  making  the 
two  pictures  coincide  in  the  stereo¬ 
scope.  The  marked  picture  is  to  be 
mounted  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on 
the  left.  Chocolate  mounts  give  the 
best  effedt,  but  this  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  personal  taste. 
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care  not  to  confuse  the  two  separate 
negatives. 

STEREOSCOPIC  TRANSPARENCIES. 

I  he  production  of  transparencies  for 
stereoscopic  purposes  is,  I  think,  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  date,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  attractive  branches 
of  the  work,  though  whether  one  would 
go  as  far  as  the  enthusiast  who  said 
that  a  good  transparency  seen  in  the 
stereoscope  more  nearly  approached 
Nature  than  anything  else  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  depends  on  the  individual 
opinion  of  the  worker. 


Fig.  4.  Printing-frame  for  Stereoscopic  Transparencies. 
D.G — Negative  P.— Opposite  end  of  transparency  plate. 

V.— Shutter  by  lifting  which  the  exposure  is  made. 


Another  method  of  marking  the 
pictures  to  avoid  mounting  them 
wrongly  strikes  me  as  very  ingenious. 
This  is  to  make  a  pencil  mark  exaCtly 
in  the  centre  of  the  combined  print,  pro¬ 
jecting  about  an  inch  into  the  middle  of 
each  picture.  When  the  pictures  are 
cut  separate  the  two  marks  must  never 
come  together  again. 

If  the  two  pictures  are  produced  by  a 
single  lens  camera  you  will,  of  course, 
have  to  observe  the  same  rules,  taking 


These  transparencies  are  made  in 
exaCtly  the  same  way,  as  regards  the 
aCtual  photographic  process,  as  ordinary 
transparencies  or  lantern  slides.  But 
there  is  the  added  difficulty  of  the 
transposition ,  which  you  will  easily  under¬ 
stand  cannot  be  done  on  a  glass  plate 
without  either  cutting  it  in  half  or 
adopting  special  means  to  reverse  the 
positions  of  the  two  pictures. 

The  latter  is  the  method  adopted  by 
most  workers,  and  it  is  achieved  by 
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means  of  a  special  printing-frame,  which 
can  be  obtained  from  most  dealers. 
This  frame  is  simply  a  very  long 
printing-frame  provided  with  springs  at 
the  back,  as  with  other  printing-frames 
{the  back  being  all  in  one  piece),  and 
with  a  special  mask  in  front,  which  only 
admits  of  the  amount,  of  the  negative 
necessary  to  make  the  pidture  being 
printed  from  at  one  time.  The  aspedt 
of  the  frame  is  shown  in  fig.  4.  This 
illustration  represents  the  front  of  the 
frame,  inside  which  are  the  two  plates 
as  they  appear  when  being  printed. 
The  negative  goes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  film  side  up  (D  G  in  the  pied  nre), 
on  this  goes  the  transparency  plate 
film  side  down  (marked  P  in  the 
picture).  The  first  exposure  is  then 
made  in  the  ordinary  way.  You  must 
take  particular  care  to  note  any  detail 
of  the  pidture  which  is  just  cut  by  the 
aperture  of  the  frame,  i.e.,  which  just 
comes  against  its  side,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  print.  The  positions  of  the 
plates  are  now  reversed,  the  ends  P  and 
G  being  over  one  another,  and  the 
second  exposure  is  made,  the  plates 
being  arranged  to  give  exadtly  the  same 
pidture  as  the  one  at  the  other  end, 
except  that  about  -Jth  more  of  the 
pidture  is  to  be  visible  on  the  right  side 
than  was  the  case  at  the  other  end. 
The  exposure  is  made  by  lifting  the 
shutter  V,  and  after  it  is  over  the  trans¬ 
parency  plate  is  developed.  You  must 
take  care  to  give  each  half  of  the  trans¬ 
parency  the  same  amount  of  exposure, 
so  that  the  whole  may  develop  equally, 
and  each  part  may  be  of  the  same 
density.  When  finished  a  mask  can  be 
placed  over  the  pidtures,  and  a  ground 
•cover-glass  being  placed  over  it  the  two 
glasses  are  bound  together  by  means  of 
binding  strips,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
lantern  slides.  _____ 

It  is  said  that  the  first  instrument  known  as  a 
■dete&ive  camera  was  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
'Thomas  Bolas. 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

Rickard  Penlake. 

R  some  unknown  reason,  the 
carbon  process  is  ignored  by 
many  photographers.  Some, 
indeed,  do  not  know  of  its 
existence,  and  those  who  do,  think  it 
difficult  to  work.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Like  all  other  processes  it  has  its 
peculiarities,  and  certainly  requires  care 
and  skill,  but  what  process  does  not  ? 
Those  who  have  had  the  courage  to 
explore  its  mysteries  can  alone  testify 
to  its  simplicity  and  beauty.  One  great 
advantage  of  the  process  is  that  we  may 
employ  almost  any  colour,  those  chiefly 
used  being  photographic  purple,  sepia, 
standard  brown,  engraving  black,  red 
chalk,  green  and  blue.  The  first  two 
will  be  found  useful  for  every-day  work. 
Another  advantage  is  that  no  dark-room 
is  required,  as. the  manipulations  given 
in  this  article  may  be  carried  on  by 
artificial  light. 

Beginners  are  perhaps  frightened  by 
the  curious  technical  terms,  such  as 
sensitizing,  drying,  and  keeping  the 
tissue  ;  photometer  or  adtinometer  ; 
double  and  single  transfer  ;  temporary 
and  final  support,  etc.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  whole  thing,  col¬ 
lectively,  does  seem  confusing,  but  like 
the  old  man  in  the  fable,  we  must  take 
one  stick  at  a  time,  and  in  the  end  the 
whole  bundle  will  be  broken. 

A  question  often  asked  is,  “  What  is 
the  carbon  process  ?  ”  Briefly  it  may 
be  described  as  follows  :  —  Emulsion 
consisting  of  finely  ground  pigment  and 
gelatine  is  spread  upon  paper  (this  is 
called  the  tissue),  sensitized  in  a  bath 
of  potassium  bichromate,  and,  when 
dry,  exposed  under  a  negative  in  the 
same  manner  as  ordinary  paper. 
Potassium  bichromate  possesses  the 
peculiar  property  of  causing  gelatine  to 
harden  when  exposed  to  adtinic  light. 
We  then,  have  a  print  in  which  the 
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shadows  harden  instead  of  darken, 
those  parts  becoming  absolutely  in¬ 
soluble.  If  we,  then,  have  a  pidture 
composed  of  hard  and  soft  gelatine  only, 
it  is  evident  that  no  developer  is 
required  to  darken  the  silver  adted  upon 
by  light  (as  in  the  case  of  bromide 
paper),  because  there  is  no  silver  at  all 
in  the  process.  We  have,  as  I  said, 
soluble  and  insoluble  gelatine  to  deal 
with  ;  our  aim,  therefore,  must  be  to 
dissolve  the  superfluous  gelatine  repre¬ 
senting  the  high-lights.  This  operation 
is  performed  by  hot  water.  We  have 
then  a  pidture  left  consisting  of  gelatine 
and  pigment  (or  paint),  forming  a  kind 
of  indestrudtible  leather.  This  is  the 
theory  of  the  whole  process. 

Three  ways  of  procedure  are  open  to 
us.  (1).  Making  and  sensitizing  the 
tissue.  (2).  Buying  ready-made  tissue 
and  sensitizing  it.  (3).  Buying  the 
tissue  sensitized.  The  first  two  methods 
will  not  be  dealt  with  in  the  present 
article.  ft  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  ready-sensitized  tissue 
keeps  but  two  weeks,  and,  therefore,  a 
large  supply  should  not  be  purchased  at 
one  time. 

Diredt  or  “single  transfer”  prints 
become  reversed.  With  many  subjedts 
this  is  no  disadvantage,  but  when  the 
effedt  of  the  finished  print  is  impaired, 
the  “  double  transfer  ”  process  must  be 
resorted  to,  this  will  be  dealt  with 
at  a  future  time,  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  better  understand  the  more  advanced 
methods. 

When  it  is  intended  beforehand  to 
print  in  carbon,  the  plate  may  be  put 
into  the  dark  slide  glass  side  outward, 
and  so  obtain  a  reversed  negative. 
Another  method  is  to  reverse  the  film 
by  means  of  “  cresco-fylma.” 

Before  printing  is  proceeded  with,  a 
“  safe  edge  ”  should  be  put  round  the 
negative  on  the  glass  side,  the  objedt  of 
which  will  be  seen  later  on.  This  may 
be  done  either  by  means  of  gummed 


binding  strips,  or  a  margin  of  black 
varnish,  placed  about  |  or  £  inch  round 
the  negative,  or  a  border  may  be  put 
round  a  piece  of  plain  glass  the  same 
size  as  the  negative,  place  this  in  the 
frame  edge  side  uppermost,  then  the 
negative,  finally  the  paper.  This  latter 
method  saves  interfering  with  the  nega¬ 
tive,  which  is  a  consideration  if  the  nega¬ 
tive  be  a  valuable  one.  Place  the  tissue 
dark  side  downwards  on  the  negative 
and  print.  Here  comes  a  great  difficulty, 
as  the  process  of  printing  cannot  be 
watched  as  with  printing  out  paper. 
Professional  carbon  printers  use  an 
adtinometer,  a  little  instrument  to  record 
the  strength  of  the  light.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary,  however,  for  the  amateur  to 
go  to  this  additional  expense,  as  the 
following  plan  will,  with  care,  be  found 
to  answer.  Carbon  tissue  is  of  about 
the  same  degree  of  sensitiveness  as 
ordinary  silver  albumenized  paper,  or 
not  quite  so  rapid  as  P.O.P.  A  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  same  density  as  the  one  to 
be  printed  in  carbon  is  placed  in  another 
frame  in  contadt  with  a  piece  of  silver 
paper,  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
frame  containing  the  carbon  tissue ; 
the  latter  may  be  considered  sufficiently 
printed  when  the  light  has  penetrated 
through  the  highest  lights  to  the  silver 
paper.  Prints  should  be  developed  as 
soon  after  printing  as  possible,  as  the 
adtion  of  the  light  is  continued,  not  in 
the  same  degree,  of  course,  but  enough 
to  spoil  the  print  if  it  is  kept  a  day  or 
two  before  development. 

The  print  is  taken  from  the  frame, 
and  placed  face  down  in  a  dish  of  cold 
water,  taking  care  that  it  is  equally 
wetted  all  over.  The  paper  will  at 
once  curl,  but  after  it  has  been  in  the 
water  a  few  seconds  it  will  straighten 
out,  when  this  takes  place  it  should 
be  at  once  removed.  The  pidture 
may  be  transferred  to  either  an  opal 
or  paper  support  ;  both  require  pradti- 
cally  the  same  treatment,  but  of  the 


two,  I  should  suggest  opal  for  a 
start.  Whichever  is  selected,  it  should 
be  slightly  larger  than  the  printed 
tissue.  Place  the  support  in  the  same 
dish  as  the  tissue,  float  the  latter  on  to 
the  centre  of  the  support,  draw  both  out 
of  the  water  together,  and  place  on  a 
flat  board  or  a  piece  of  zinc  or  glass. 
Now  take  a  flat  (not  roller)  squeegee  in 
the  right  hand,  and  placing  it  just  above 
the  centre  of  the  tissue,  draw  it  firmly 
and  evenly  to  the  edge.  Turn  the  board 
round,  and  treat  the  other  end  of  the 
tissue  in  the  same  manner,  then  squeegee 
from  end  to  end  for  about  a  dozen  times 
until  the  whole  is  in  contact,  and  place 
between  blotting  paper  with  a  weight 
or  book  on  the  top. 

How  long  it  should  remain  there  is  a 
vexed  question.  Some  say  five  minutes, 
others  thirty.  I  have  found  when  using 
a  smooth  support,  ten  minutes  to  be 
sufficient  ;  but  with  a  rough  support,  I 
leave  it  for  twenty  minutes  at  least.  It 
is  better  to  over-do  it  than  otherwise. 

Have  ready  a  dish  of  hot  water,  about 
iio°  Fahr.,  into  which  place  tissue  and 
support.  In  a  few  moments  the  coloured 
gelatine  will  be  seen  oozing  out  round 
the  edges.  Take  hold  of  the  corner  of 
the  tissue,  and  draw  the  paper  off  the 
gelatine.  No  force  must  be  used  ;  if 
the  tissue  has  been  long  enough  in  the 
water,  it  will  come  away  easily,  leaving 
a  coloured  mass  of  gelatine  on  the 
support.  Continually  swill  the  support 
with  hot  water,  until  the  (so-called) 
development  is  complete.  The  parts 
unaffected  by  light  will  be  gradually 
dissolved  away,  leaving  on  the  support 
a  pidture,  the  shades  of  which  consist  of 
coloured  gelatine.  Development  should 
on  no  account  be  hurried  ;  the  slower  it 
is,  the  better  the  gradation  of  tone. 
Carbon  prints  always  dry  a  little  darker 
than  they  appear  when  wet.  We  may, 
therefore,  push  development  a  shade 
further  than  the  finished  print  is  desired. 

Errors  of  exposure  may,  to  a  certain 


extent,  be  corrected  by  means  of  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  If  the  pidture 
is  too  dark,  use  hotter  water  ;  if  too 
light,  and  there  is  a  loss  of  detail  in  the 
high-lights,  at  once  plunge  the  print 
into  cold  water,  and  proceed  with  cooler 
water.  In  this  way  a  great  latitude  is 
permissible. 

When  development  is  complete,  rinse 
the  print  with  cold  water  until  the 
drippings  are  colourless,  then  transfer 
to  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  in  which 
leave  it  until  every  trace  of  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  bichromate  salt  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  A  final  thorough  rinsing  in 
cold  water  completes  the  pidture. 

With  every  care  the  white  margins 
of  the  print  will  not  always  be  straight. 
When  this  is  the  case,  cover  the  edge 
of  the  print  with  a  flat  ruler,  and  rub 
down  the  irregular  edge  with  a  piece  of 
pumice  stone. 


©ur  prises. 

The  competitions  announced  below  extend 
over  the  summer  months  and  have  a  fairly  com¬ 
prehensive  range.  They  should  be  undertaken 
by  each  earnest  student  not  solely  with  a  view 
to  beating  those  less  endowed  with  ability,  but 
because  there  is  good  training  in  the  work,  and 
that  they  give  “purpose”  to  the  photographer 
by  presenting  him  some  definite  mark  to  aim  at. 

Special  attention  is  diredted  to  the  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Coupon,  which  can  be  used  by  com¬ 
petitors  abroad  for  any  date. 

RAILWAY  CARRIAGE 
(Closing  June  25th). 

A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photograph 
taken  in  a  railway  carriage.  This  should  prove 
a  humorous  rather  than  an  artistic  contest.  The 
positions  and  expressions  assumed  by  passengers 
are  often  very  amusing. 

Suggestions : —  Children,  lovers,  types  of 
character,  people  in  conversation,  tickets  please, 
going  to  market,  off  to  the  mountains,  the 
emigrant,  etc. 

The  coupon  for  this  competition  was  given  in 
the  April  number. 
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ILLUSTRATED  STORY 
(Closing  July  25th). 

A  prize  of  £1  is.  od.  for  the  best  original  short 
story  or  anecdote,  to  occupy  one  or  two  pages  of 
The  Junior  Photographer,  and  to  be  illustrated 
with  photographs. 

Suggestions : — An  hour  of  my  life,  Mary’s 
young  man,  our  farmyard,  life  in  our  street,  the 
children’s  quarrel,  incidents  of  washing  day,  my 
rabbits  and  their  ways,  etc.  This  competition 
was  suggested  by  “  The  Story  of  Muggins,” 
contributed  to  the  Animal  Studies  number  of 
The  Practical  Photographer  by  Mr.  Nichol  Elliott. 

The  coupon  for  this  competion  will  be  found 
in  the  May  number. 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE 
(Closing  August  25th). 

(1) .  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  illustrating  town  life. 

(2) .  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  illustrating  country  life. 

Suggestions  : — (1)  Outside  the  railway  station, 
street  boys,  the  slums,  cab  stand  on  a  wet  day, 
the  smoky  stacks,  fourth  edition,  id.  all  the  way, 
etc.  (2).  Milking,  ploughing,  haymaking,  sheep¬ 
shearing,  talk  on  the  bridge,  the  rustic  swain, 
driving  cattle  home,  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED  NURSERY  RHYME 
(Closing  September  25th). 

A  prize  of  £1  is.  od.  for  the  best  photograph, 
or  series  of  photographs  illustrating  a  nursery 
rhyme. 

Suggestions: — Miss  Muffet,  Jack  Horner, 
Georgie  Porgie,  Bo-Peep,  House  that  Jack  Built, 
Ding  Dong  Bell,  This  Little  Pig  went  to 
Market,  etc. 

HOLIDAY  TOUR 
(Closes  October  25th). 

The  big  event  in  the  programme.  Three 
prizes,  of  the  value  of  £5,  £7.,  and  £1  respec¬ 
tively  in  coupons  for  travelling  and  hotel 
expenses,  for  the  best  illustrated  article  des¬ 
criptive  of  a  holiday  tour  anywhere.  The 
coupons  will  be  issued  anytime  during  1896,  and 
for  any  place,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  reci¬ 
pient.  The  article  must  not  exceed  9,000,  or  con¬ 
tain  less  than  2,000  words.  It  must  be  illustrated 
by  not  less  than  10  and  not  more  than  35  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  the  author.  The  article  should 
be  instructive,  but  not  heavy ;  anecdotal,  but  free 
from  twaddle.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  on 
the  understanding  that  the  recipients  also  give  a 
short  report  as  to  how  they  spend  their  free 
holiday. 


GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  current 
issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particular  coupon  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photographer, 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  each  month  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition. 

The  prints  and  articles  sent  in,  become  the  property  of 
the  Editor  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no  case  can 
unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 

GENERAL  COMPETITION. 

It  seems  like  reiteration  to  say  that  the  May 
General  Competition  has  been  the  best  of  the 
series,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
case.  Although  there  were  perhaps  no  specially 
striking  prints  submitted,  the  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence  was  splendidly  maintained  all  round, 
brilliant  technical  qualities  being  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  Artistically  speaking,  the 
competition  was  perhaps  not  as  strong  as  it  has 
been  on  some  former  occasions  when  a  smaller 
number  of  entries  were  received,  but  there  were 
a  great  many  prints  which  showed  that  com¬ 
position,  lighting,  etc.,  had  been  considered  by 
the  photographer.  With  regard  to  numbers,  the 
record  has  been  well  beaten,  and  this  is  most 
satisfactory,  showing  as  it  does  that  our  readers 
are  not  disheartened  by  their  want  of  success  on 
former  occasions.  There  are  many  familiar 
names  on  the  coupons,  and  we  were  pleased  to 
see  them,  and  trust  that  they  will,  like  a  persist¬ 
ent  rate-colle<5tor  or  Bruce’s  indefatigable  spider, 
”  try  again.”  It  is  foolish  to  lay  down  your  arms 
(or  rather  your  camera  legs)  with  the  first  defeat. 

We  award  the  prize  to  E.  C.  Lawson,  19, 
Pride  Hill,  Shrewsbury,  and  in  the  Unique 
Division  to  W.  D.  Lorimer,  Glenhurst,  Dacre 
Hill,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire.  Certificates  are 
sent  to  the  following : — Hugh  Price,  Dennis 
Vale,  Stourbridge;  J.  Furnass,  41,  Borough- 
gate,  Appleby ;  C.  G.  Borrett,  62,  Burghley 
Road,  Highgate  Road,  London,  N.W.  ;  J.  A. 
Wilson,  Cully  Backey,  Belfast  ;  Lessey  Beard, 
F.R.P.S.,  Cleredon,  Somerset ;  Tom  Thomas, 
1,  Lammas  Street,  Carmarthen;  E.  A.  Days, 
40,  Lysways  Street,  Walsall ;  W.  Hodson,  junr.. 
The  Elms,  Eastfield,  Louth,  Lines ;  Miss  G. 
Yate-Lee,  11,  Gloucester  Square,  Hyde  Park, 
London ;  and  Miss  Amy  Holland,  Hallcroft 
Cheadle,  Cheshire.  The  Unique  division  cer¬ 
tificates  go  to  F.  W.  Mathews,  West  Buckland, 
Wellington,  Somerset;  G.  E.  Carter,  "Glam¬ 
organ,”  Tor  Chuch  Road,  Torquay;  B.  H. 
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Brewer,  31,  Liddell  Street,  Hull;  W.  Bailey, 
53,  Charles  Street,  Leicester  ;  T.  Postgate,  5, 
Cheviot  Road,  Carlisle  ;  and  Gibson-Lugars,  61, 
St.  David’s  Road,  Southsea. 

Woggisis’s  pidture  of  “Alteryn  Lock  ”  is  pretty, 
but  spoilt  by  tne  pose  of  the  boy,  who  although 
not  unpidtorial  in  himself,  ruins  the  effedt  by 
appearing  much  too  conscious  of  the  presence  ot 
the  camera.  Rover’s  photograph,  taken  with  a 
guinea  camera,  is  positively  a  marvel,  and  con- 


have  a  sky  printed  in.  A  fine  geological  study 
comes  from  Robin  Hood,  the  lighting  being 
striking  and  the  whole  having  a  most  brilliant 
appearance.  As  a  technical  piece  of  work, 
“  Durham  Cathedral,”  by  Jacko,  stands  in  the 
first  rank,  but  the  choice  of  position  has  been 
poor.  “  A  good  catch,”  by  Carleol,  only  misses 
being  a  great  success.  It  represents  three  boys 
examining  a  piscatorial  wonder  which  they  have 
in  a  bottle.  The  grouping  is  natural  and  pleasing 


General  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

E.  C.  Lawson  “  The  Birth  of  Spring.”  Shrewsbury. 


sidering  the  instrument,  first-class.  A  good 
“Bird’s  nest”  is  submitted  by  Throstle,  and 
as  the  nest  itself  only  occupies  a  small  portion 
of  the  plate,  the  appearance  of  abnormal  bigness 
so  common  in  this  class  of  subjedt  is  overcome. 
Two  little  “Truants,”  by  Unas,  suffer  from 
want  of  sharpness,  otherwise  they  would  have 
made  a  very  charming  little  bit.  A  print  by 
Hayfield  is  excellently  cut  down,  but  it  ought  to 


and  the  lighting  effedtive.  The  mistake  was  the 
introdudtion  of  the  fourth  boy,  and  the  treating 
the  composition  as  an  horizontal  rather  than  an 
upright.  Two  prints  of  boys  playing  marbles 
come  from  Union  and  Cytos  respedtively.  In 
the  first-named,  the  position  of  the  kneeling  boy 
is  good,  but  the- standing  youth  looks  a  little  stiff 
and  self-conscious.  The  lighting  in  the  second 
pidture  is  charming,  but  one  of  the  boy’s  feet 
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is  cut  off  and  the  other  boy  is  taking  more 
interest  in  the  camera  than  in  the  game.  In 
"Afterglow,”  Vinolia  has  obtained  a  good  sky 
but  there  is  a  general  fogginess  and  lack  of  detail 
in  the  foreground  which  is  fatal.  A  Yorkshire 
farm  by  Fisher-Ward  has  a  fine  effect  of  cloud 
and  a  generally  breezy  appearance,  but  it 
appears  a  trifle  harsh  and  cold,  and  would  look 
better  in  a  warm  tone,  say  purple  carbon.  A 
well  posed  figure  entitled  ' '  Feeding  the  chickens  ’ ’ 
(the  chickens,  by  the  way  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence)  from  the  camera  of  Whirlwind,  is 
pretty  but  the  lighting  is  ineffective.  Another 
photograph  which  only  just  escapes  being  a 
pidture  comes  from  Bill  the  Lizard.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  little  child  admiring  herself  in  a  clear 
pool  of  water.  The  sun  has  been  almost  behind 
the  camera  and  the  result  is  a  mixed  looking 
print  with  considerable  halation  around  the 
figure.  A  very  lifelike  print  of  house-painters  at 
work  by  F.  C.  would  have  been  very  good  indeed  if 
the  focus  had  been  a  little  sharper.  The  attitude 
of  the  little  girl  in  the  ghost  pidture  by  O.  G.  is 
capital,  but  the  ghost  itself  is  a  trifle  under¬ 
exposed,  and  the  room  does  not  look  a  likely 
habitat  for  such  wildfowl.  A  rather  nice  "Lovers 
quarrel,"  by  Unas,  suffers  from  flatness  caused 
by  poor  light,  and  Tweedledum’s  sick  dog  has 
every  claim  to  be  classed  as  a  first  class  humor¬ 
ous  photograph  if  a  like  defedt  had  not  been 
noticeable.  A  wildly  fuzzy  pidture  of  "Sunshine 
and  Shadow,”  by  Ravenswood,  comes  as  a 
novelty  after  the  crisp  work  we  are  accustomed 
to.  It  may  be  artistic,  and  at  a  distance  a  good 
rendering  of  atmosphere  is  seen  but  somehow  it 
is  not  very  convincing.  A  novel  method  of 
mounting  is  shown  in  the  print  by  Experientia- 
Docet ;  and  in  "  Noontide  rest,”  by  Lily,  a  great 
deal  of  the  otherwise  good  ensemble  is  lost 
through  the  nasty  colour  of  the  paper.  "  The 
Forth  Bridge,”  by  William  Donaldoon.is  relieved 
from  the  commonplace  by  some  suitable  clouds ; 
and  if  “  Coming  in,”  by  W.  S.,  had  not  been  so 
much  out  of  focus  it  would  have  been  really 
charming.  The  unique  division  was  specially 
succesful  A  four  legged  chicken  by  F.  W.  M. 
might  well  be  classed  Unique,  and  a  Smoking 
Skeleton  is  not  what  might  be  called  an  every¬ 
day  sitter.  A  cat,  nursing  a  brood  of  young 
turkeys  appears  quite  happy,  and  to  be  troubled 
with  no  thoughts  of  a  digestive  character.  Some 
capital  "  Sea-Anemonies  ”  also  deserve  special 
commendation,  as  does  a  group  of  "common 
or  garden  ”  snails  sent  by  Helix. 

The  following  are  noticeable  for  either  Tech¬ 
nical  or  Artistic  merits : — Hugo,  Platino,  Obscura, 
Ecatsue,  Salopia,  Longun,  Mikado,  Lock  Ard, 
Nemo,  Racquet,  Harry  the  First,  A.  Smith, 
Presumption,  Fay,  Probationer,  May,  Too, 
Fixer,  Lens,  Wintersett,  Instantograph,  H.  B.  B., 


Slap-Bang,  Tripod,  Joe  Binks,  Tomaske, 
Dynamo,  Liverpulian,  Junior,  Plodder,  Velindra 
Edoward,  Koryarann,  Dita,  Frank  Baker, 
Esperance,  Nailer,  A.  Jackson,  Bromide,  Loedi- 
ensian,  Northwestern,  Pierrette  Kelvindale, 
Ginger,  Nemo,  Rosebank,  A.  G.  J.,  Tommy 
Todd,  Ulysses,  Olympia,  Old  Ireland,  Juno, 
Mary  Anne,  1048,  Rehpargotohp,  D.  H. 
Thornton,  Handbook,  Erin-go-bragh,  and 
Jumbol 

Thus  closes  for  a  few  months  the  General 
Competition.  It  has  been  running  almost  without 
a  break  since  the  magazine  made  its  bow  to  the 
public,  close  upon  a  year  ago,  and  it  shows  as 
much  if  not  more  vitality  at  present  than  in  the 
early  period  of  its  history.  The  competitors 
seem  like  friends.  Some  names  have  become 
very  familiar,  and  it  is  quite  a  wrench  to  part 
even  for  a  short  space,  but  we  trust  with  the 
opening  competition  of  the  Autumn  season  to 
renew  the  friendship  and  behold  in  all  its 
shininess  the  work  of  the  summer.  For  the 
present,  we  open  up  new  ground  to  our  readers 
in  the  various  lists  set  forth  in  our  prize  series. 
In  the  meantime  the  prompter’s  bell  rings  down 
the  curtain  on  the  General  Competition,  which  is 
to  be  revived  later  on  in  the  year  with  "entirely 
new  scenery  and  effects.” 


Zhc  Junior  Salon. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Junior  Salon  will  be 
found  in  The  Junior  Photographer  for  April. 
Briefly,  it  is  intended  to  issue  with  the  August 
number  an  "extra”  which  will  be  entirely 
devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  photographs  sent 
in  by  our  subscribers.  The  Salon  will  be 
pradtically  a  portable  exhibition,  which  may  be 
studied  at  leisure  and  without  the  many  dis¬ 
advantages  common  to  picture  shows  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  No  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  the 
various  classes,  but  certificates  will  be  granted 
and  the  holder  of  the  first  certificate  in  each 
section  will  be  presented  with  25  half-tone  re¬ 
productions  of  his  picture,  printed  in  the  best 
style,  on  art  paper,  suitable  for  framing.  We 
want  our  readers  to  help  to  make  the  Salon  a 
success.  This  can  only  be  attained  by  each 
subscriber  rendering  assistance.  If  we  have 
your  hearty  individual  co-operation  we  are  certain 
of  obtaining  the  desired  end. 

CLASSES. 

1.  Landscape  and  Seascape  (with  or  without 
figure). 

2.  Genre  and  Figure  Study. 

3.  Architecture. 

4.  At  Home  Portraiture. 

5.  Hand-Camera  or  Instantaneous  Work. 
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6.  Champion  Class  (pictures  that  have  gained 
awards  elsewhere). 

7 .  Trades  Portrayed  by  Photography. 

8.  Sunsets,  Clouds,  Mist,  Rain,  or  other 
effects. 

g.  Animals  and  Birds. 
io.  Trick  Photography. 

RULES. 

All  Photographs  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Salon  Coupon  cut  from  any  issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  Competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  ior  one  or  for  every  class,  provided  each  is 
accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 


©ur  Xaboraton?- 

Soaking  in  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  will 
remove  films. 

No  hypo  bath  should  be  stronger  than  one 
pound  to  a  quart  of  water. 

Acetate  of  soda  in  a  toning  bath  clears  the 
shadows ;  combined  with  alum  it  hardens  the 
film. 

A  gelatine  plate  dried  in  a  warm  atmosphere 
will  become  much  more  intense  than  if  dried  in 
a  cool  place. 


Unique  Division.  Prize  Picture. 

W.  D.  Lorimer.  “  Divers  at  Work.”  Rock  Ferry. 


The  Coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  prints 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  other 
particulars. 

If  any  doubt  be  entertained  as  to  which  class  the 
photograph  belongs  to,  that  space  may  be  left  for  the 
Editor  to  fill  in. 

The  Photographs,  which  may  be  any  size,  should  be 
sent  flat  and  unmounted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The 
Junior  Photographer ,  Bradford,  marked  on  outside 
Junior  Salon. 

The  latest  date  for  reception  is  July  xoth,  but  the 
sooner  photographs  arrive,  the  better. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  Editor. 

In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  Photographs  must  be  the  sender’s  own  work. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 


The  use  of  acids  before  fixing  is  not  advisable, 
as  the  film  is  apt  to  be  eaten  away  in  patches. 

If  you  want  negatives  of  a  good  colour,  use  a 
developer  containing  sulphite  of  soda. 

If  the  washing  of  prints  after  a  combined  bath 
is  too  prolonged,  there  is  a  danger  of  a  yellow 
tinge  appearing. 

When  drying  negatives  with  methylated  spirit, 
a  slight  milkiness  sometimes  appears,  caused  by 
naptha;  this  has  no  injurious  effedt  and  the 
successive  baths  of  spirit  will  remove  it. 
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The  old  saying,  “  Expose  for  the  shadows,  and 
let  the  high-lights  take  care  of  themselves,”  is 
very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  don’t  overdo  it ; 
correct  exposure  only  can  give  true  gradations. 

Take  great  care  in  compounding  formulae. 
Do  not  use  ferrocyanide  for  ferricyanide,  nor 
sulphate  for  sulphite.  There  is  only  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  one  letter  in  each  of  these  names,  and 
beginners  often  get  mixed. 

To  get  a  very  high  gloss  on  P  O  P.,  get  a  piece 
of  plate-glass,  clean  it,  rub  it  all  over  with  yellow 
wax,  30  gr.,  yellow  resin,  10  gr.,  ether  1  oz.,  and 
polish.  Lay  the  wet  print  on  this,  squeegee  well, 
and  allow  to  dry,  and  then  strip  when  dry. 

If,  after  toning  and  fixing,  the  film  of  the  print 
is  too  soft  to  handle,  place  in  the  following 
hardening  bath : — 

Sulphite  of  soda .  1  oz. 

Tartaric  acid  .  §  „ 

Water  .  25  ,, 

To  remove  red,  green,  or  yellow  fog,  soak  the 
negative  in  water  for  five  minutes  and  immerse 
in : — 

Water  .  8  drs. 

Bromide  of  sodium  .  J  ,, 

Bromine  water  .  J  ,, 

Soak  in  this  bath  for  fifteen  minutes,  then 
wash  and  dry,  and  redevelop  with  an  amidol- 
sulphite  developer. 

Saturated  solutions  of  hypo  are  liable  to  cause 
blisters  on  the  plate,  quite  apart  from  frilling ; 
moreover  a  saturated  bath,  though  fixing  thinly 
coated  plates  very  quickly,  owing  to  the  fixing 
being  helped  by  the  water  contained  in  the  film, 
yet  the  bath  will  hardly  fix  thickly  coated  plates 
at  all,  as  the  water  is  absorbed  from  the  film 
before  fixation  is  completed,  and  then  the  bath 
seems  unable  to  dissolve  the  remaining  salts  of 
silver. 


IRotes  anfc  Queries. 

This  column  is  open  to  the  free  interchange  of  opinion 
among  readers.  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  letters, 
questions  or  answers.  They  are  invited  to  communicate 
the  methods  they  find  best,  the  formulae-  they  approve,  the 
dodges  they  recommend,  or  inquiries  they  wish  to  make. 
Each  note  or  query  should  be  written  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  not  smaller  than  an  ordinary  sheet  of  note  paper. 
Full  name  and  address  should  be  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet  if  not  intended  for  publication  Brevity  is  an 
essential  qualification. 

Varnish. — What  varnish  is  best  for  home¬ 
made  wooden  dishes,  and  how  is  it  made?  John 
Price. 

Negative  prom  Slide.—  I  want  a  half  plate 
negative  from  a  lantern  slide.  How  should  I  set 
to  work  ?  A.  D. 


Pyro  Stains.  —  How  may  pyro  stains  be 
removed  from  white  flannel  ?  IV.  G. 

Sulpho-Pyrogallol. — What  is  the  formula 
for  Berkeley’s  sulpho-pyrogallol  developer  ? 
Oxon. 

Gold  Chloride. — Is  it  possible  to  make  my 
own  gold  chloride  ?  If  so,  how  ?  Au.  Cl. 

Testing  for  Hypo. — What  is  the  method  of 
testing  water  in  order  to  trace  any  sign  of  hypo  ? 
B  S.  S. 

Stops. — The  top  line  of  the  table  below  will 
show  the  relative  value  of  the  stops  which  are  on 
the  second  line  : — 

i  i  1  2  4  8  16  32  64 

// 4  // 57  // 8  fllI-3  //l6  // 22  6  //3 2  7/45-2  7/64 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  if  1 
second  is  the  corredt  exposure  given  with  7/8, 
then  64  seconds  will  be  the  correct  exposure  for 
7/64.  E.  Sanders 

Stops. — The  exposures  required  for  different 
stops  with  one  lens  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  denominators  of  the  intensity 
ratios.  Examples  : — 

7/8  7/  64 

82  =  8  x  8  =  64  ;  642  =  64  x  64  =  4096 
4096 

- =  64. 

64 

Therefore  .7/64  requires  64  times  the  exposure  of 
7/8.  J.  Pullan. 

Developer.  —  I  have  obtained  very  good 
results  with  the  following  developer,  which  was 
sent  me  from  America : — 


Water  .  30  ozs. 

Metol .  £  oz. 

Soda  sulphite  .  3  ozs. 

Soda  bicarbonate .  ii  ,, 


A  few  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potas¬ 
sium  bromide  if  necessary.  R.  P. 

Developer. — Good  results  are  obtained  by 
using  amidol  in  combination  with  eikonogen. 

Soda  sulphite .  2  ozs.  (av.) 

Eikonogen  ....  3  drs. 

Amidol  .  1  dr. 

Water .  ....  25  ozs. 

The  solution  is  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  and 
keeps  well  when  protected  from  the  air.  The 
plate  should  be  previously  soaked  in  water,  then 
plunged  into  the  developer,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  image  attains  sufficient  density.  This 
developer  will  develop  a  considerable  number 
of  snap-shots  of  good  quality.  C.  S. 

Testing  Shutter. — There  are  many  methods 
of  testing  the  speed  of  shutters,  most  of  which, 
unfortunately,  require  elaborate  apparatus.  The 
following  is  the  simplest  and  best  I  know  of: — 
Get  a  child’s  ordinary  rubber  ball,  and  white¬ 
wash  it.  Stand  against  something  black,  and 
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practise  dropping  the  ball  to  the  ground  from 
different  heights,  until  you  have  found  the 
distance  from  which  it  takes  the  ball  exadtly 
one  second  to  drop.  The  operations  should  be 
conduced  in  full  sunlight.  Get  the  camera 
ready,  and  focus  the  person  who  is  to  drop  the 
ball,  set  shutter,  and  fire  off  as  the  ball  is 
dropping.  Develop  the  plate,  and  judge  the 
speed  of  the  shutter  by  the  blurred  ball,  measur¬ 
ing  the  distance  from  the  person’s  hand  to  the 
ground.  If  blurred  one  quarter  of  the  distance, 
the  speed  is  one  quarter  second  ;  if  one  tenth  of 
the  way,  then  the  speed  is  one  tenth  second,  and 
so  on.  C.  S. 

Lens. — A  half  plate  wide-angle  lens  can,  of 
course,  be  used  on  a  quarter  plate  camera,  but  it 
will  not  adt  as  such.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
lens  to  be  six  inches  focus,  this  would  give  a 
wide-angle  pidlure  on  the  larger  camera,  but 
when  fixed  on  to  the  quarter  plate,  the  focus 
(six  inches)  would  be  that  of  an  ordinary  quarter 
plate  lens,  and  so  would  produce  the  same  image. 
It  matters  very  little  what  a  lens  is  called.  If  a 
half  dozen  were  obtained  of  the  various  patterns, 
redtilinear,  landscape,  wide-angle,  portrait,  etc., 
and  likewise  of  different  sizes,  quarter,  half, 
whole  plate,  etc.,  if  they  were  all  of  the  same  focal 
length,  they  all  would  produce  the  same  image ; 
the  only  difference  would  be  in  the  covering 
powers,  definition,  and  rapidity.  R.  P. 

Faded  Prints. — I  have  tried  many  methods 
of  restoring  untoned  gelatino-chloride  prints,  but 
have  been  unsuccessful.  R.  P. 

Isochromatic. — Ordinary  plates  do  not,  as  is 
well  known,  represent  objedts  in  their  true  rela¬ 
tive  degrees  of  light  and  shade  as  seen  by  the 
eye.  Certain  colours,  such  as  green,  yellow,  and 
orange,  are  represented  by  darkness  in  the 
photographic  print ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
blue  and  violet,  that  are  dark  to  the  eye,  are 
light  in  the  print.  The  theory  of  the  process  is 
too  long  to  enter  into  in  these  columns.  The 
term  isochromatic  or  orthochromatic  photo¬ 
graphy  is  the  term  applied  to  that  particular 
branch  of  the  art  which,  by  means  of  screens 
and  dyed  plates,  represents  the  colours  more 
true  to  nature  From  a  pradtical  point  of  view, 
isochromatic  plates  may  be  considered  superior 
to  ordinary  plates  for  the  following  purposes  : — 
Copying  paintings ;  landscape  work  in  which 
green  or  yellowish  green  is  the  prevailing  colour, 
in  the  spring  and  autumn,  for  instance,  as  the 
tints  of  the  foliage  are  better  rendered  ;  clouds 
and  portraits,  too,  are  more  perfedt  when  an 
isochromatic  plate  is  used — the  former  are  more 
truthfully  represented,  while  the  latter  require 
less  retouching.  The  chief  drawback  to  their 
use  is  the  especial  care  required  in  the  dark-room. 
A  deep  ruby  colour  only  must  be  used.  R.  P. 


(S>ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fa<5t  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respedls,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  “Critical  Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  corner  to  back  of  print.  A  nom-de-plume  may  be 
added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent. 

Alec  Mair. — A  very  nicely  lighted  bust  of  a 
girl.  The  vignetting  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
pidlure  would  have  looked  better  if  a  little  more 
gradual. 

TYro. — Fair  technically,  but  the  gentleman  is 
not  in  a  very  nice  position.  We  should  suggest 
that  you  use  the  head  only  for  a  stamp  size 
pidlure. 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 

Miss  Yate-Lee.  “  Waiting  for  a  Bite.”  London. 

Percy  Weir.  —  You  ought  to  have  stood 
further  back,  in  the  first  place,  so  as  to  have  got 
more  of  the  church  in  ;  and  the  whole  would 
have  looked  better  if  you  had  held  the  camera 
straight.  Then  again,  the  plate  appears  to  have 
fogged  towards  the  bottom.  Do  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  ;  try  again. 

Matt  H. — If  you  print  in  a  suitable  sk}',  you 
will  have  a  very  choice  little  bit. 

Molly  Bawn. — The  pidlure  of  the  swans  is 
spoilt  by  too  much  foreground,  and  also  by  light 
entering  the  camera  on  the  left  hand  side.  Cut 
off  the  foreground  almost  close  up  to  the  swans, 
and  note  the  difference. 

St.  Mungo. — A  very  good  group.  We  do  not 
care  for  the  tone,  however,  and  the  wall  behind 
comes  out  just  a  little  too  prominently. 

Premier. — A  group  which  possesses  excellent 
technical  merits.  The  position  of  the  mens’ 
legs,  however,  is  far  from  pleasing.  Otherwise 
the  balance  and  posing  is  good. 
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Manner. — The  photograph  is  rather  small, 
and  we  doubt  whether  the  person  has  not  posed 
in  the  position  which  is  shown.  If  that  was  so, 
the  camera  should  have  been  placed  nearer,  and 
better  effedt  would  have  been  obtained. 

Wild  Bill. — Your  photograph,  although  very 
clear  and  distindt,  has  a  rather  harsh  effedt,  due 
to  prolonged  development.  You  have  been 
successful  on  most  of  the  other  technical  points. 

A.  Skinner. — The  position  would  have  been 
all  right  if  the  focus  had  been  better.  We  should 
say  you  have  either  a  very  cheap  camera  or  a 
leaky  dark-room.  This  has  caused  the  fog 
which  envelopes  the  plate  on  the  left  hand  side. 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 

Lessey  Beard.  “  Great  Expectations.”  Somerset. 


Practicus. — A  fair  copy  of  a  bust.  The 
mounting  is  slovenly,  and  we  should  recommend 
you  to  purchase  some  proper  masks. 

W.  S.  W. — Excellent,  although  the  subjedt 
would  be  difficult  to  make  pidtorial,  as,  however 
you  tried,  the  new  marble  grave  stones  would 
come  out  too  prominently,  and  detradt  from  the 
general  effedt. 

Hodder  Bridge. — Good  technically,  but  with 
no  pretensions  to  pidtorial  composition. 

Paget.  —  Photographically  satisfadtory,  and 
the  position  has  been  chosen  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  a  not  very  promising  subjedt. 


Laertes. — This  same  view  has  been  submitted 
before,  only  on  a  larger  plate.  Although  it  is. 
very  pretty,  somehow  it  seems  wanting  in  artistic 
feeling.  We  are  afraid  that  the  place,  however 
lovely  it  may  look  on  the  screen,  loses  much  of 
its  beauty  when  reduced  to  monochrome.  For 
instance,  the  wall  on  the  left  hand  side  is  too 
straight  and  uninteresting.  The  print  looks  far 
better  when  this  same  wall  is  entirely  cut  off, 
leaving  a  pidture  about  2x3  inches. 

Ferry. — Beautifully  sharp  and  clear.  As  a 
pidture  it  is,  in  its  present  state,  disappointing. 
The  reason  is  that  it  has  been  printed  with  a. 
circular  mask,  and  as  the  sky  is  perfedtly  white, 
and  the  foreground  on  a  similar  colour,  making 
a  disagreeable  black  and  white,  half  finished 
looking  photograph.  You  should  print  in  a  sky, 
and  certainly  not  make  a  round  pidture  of  the 
whole. 

Genuine  Clouds. — If  the  artist  who  submits 
this  capital  little  pidture  had  only  made  it  round 
or  oval,  he  would  have  had  a  most  delightful 
little  morsel. 

Bromide. — As  a  photograph,  this  pidture  is 
quite  satisfadtory.  As  a  composition,  however, 
it  requires  a  more  important  foreground. 

Amateur. — You  might  have  made  a  fine  pidture 
from  the  materials  at  your  disposal.  The  country 
village  inn  has  many  pidtorial  qualifications,  and 
the  farmer’s  cart  and  farmer  would  have  served 
capitally  as  models.  You  should  have  placed 
the  vehicle  in  such  a  position  that  it  would  have 
appeared  as  if  the  farmer  had  called  for  a  glass 
on  his  way  to  the  market.  The  bicyclist  might 
have  been  employed  in  a  like  manner.  A  suit¬ 
able  title,  such  as  “The  Old  and  the  New,’’  or  “  A 
Noonday  Rest,”  would  have  converted  the  whole 
from  the  commonplace  into  a  pidture. 

Ruby. — A  portrait  of  a  girl,  nicely  vignetted 
and  fairly  well  lighted.  It  would  have  looked 
better  if  her  lips  had  been  closed. 

Dozey  G. — A  most  artistically  chosen  pidture. 
The  figures  are  naturally  arranged,  and  the 
composition  on  the  whole  most  satisfadtory. 
The  plain  white  sky  is  the  greatest  fault. 

Lux.  —  This  print  shows  a  girl  plucking  a 
flower  to  pieces.  Her  attitude  is  good,  and  the 
surroundings  pidturesque.  We  do  not  think  the 
process  chosen  for  printing  quite  suitable. 

Calcium  Chloride. — A  really  beautiful  little 
scrap. 

Prince  Agib. — It  was  a  very  good  idea  of 
yours  to  use  the  wall  as  a  foreground.  It  fills 
up  nicely. 

Wimwam. — Not  bad,  but  rather  flat.  The 
girl  should  have  been  doing  something  more 
than  staring  at  the  camera. 
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M.  C.  C. — We  should  think  that  if  you  had 
stood  further  away,  you  would  have  had  a  more 
pidtorial  view.  The  place  seems  capable  of 
producing  a  pretty  pidture. 

Boz. — Wants  a  good  sky  printing  in,  and  it 
would  then  be  effedtive.  It  is  technically  first 
rate. 

Leodiensian. — As  a  photograph,  very  good; 
and  by  no  means  lacking  from  the  pidtorial  point 
of  view,  as  the  figures  are  far  from  badly  grouped, 
and  the  surroundings  quite  pidtorial  enough. 
Cut  a  good  inch  off  the  bottom,  and  a  good  half 
inch  off  the  sky. 

Instanto. — A  moderate  group.  The  legs  of 
some  of  the  young  gentlemen,  however,  are 
placed  in  most  awkward  positions.  The  tech¬ 
nique  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Acetate. — Another  group.  The  arrangement 
is  all  right,  although  rather  commonplace.  Why 
did  you  not  take  your  friends  in  the  adt  of 
playing  ?  You  ought  to  be  able  to  get  some 
interesting  pidtures. 

Snap  Dragon. — A  brilliant  effedt  of  sunlight 
on  a  lake.  The  foreground  is  just  a  little  heavy. 

Child. — Rather  flat  ;  otherwise  pidtorial  and 
pretty. 

Juno  (London). — Too  much  foreground.  It 
ought  to  have  half  an  inch  cut  off. 

Cryano. — This  print  makes  the  most  of  an 
unpromising  subjedt.  A  figure  on  the  roadway 
would  have  greatly  improved  it. 

Fluorine. — Your  lens  suffers  from  flare  spot. 
You  ought  never,  if  possible,  to  leave  a  perfedtly 
plain  sky.  Clouds  might  be  printed  in  to  such  a 
subjedt  as  yours. 

Mab. — A  very  choice  scrap,  cut  down  with 
care,  but  spoilt  by  the  child’s  foot  being  so  near 
the  camera. 

Cyclops. — Very  flat.  If  you  try  again  you 
ought  to  make  a  good  pidture,  as  your  position 
has  been  quite  satisfadtory. 

Scoria.  —  Too  much  foreground.  Trim  it 
down  just  below  the  boy’s  feet. 

Sephton.  —  Very  nice  indeed,  and  displays 
good  taste.  Print  it  on  bromide  paper,  and 
vignette  to  get  the  best  effedt. 

Cedonulli. — A  really  first  class  portrait  of  a 
young  man. 

H.  B.  B. — A  perfedt  exposition  of  technical 
photography,  but  not  very  artistic.  The  young 
man  on  the  gate  post  should  have  had  his  head 
knocked  off,  as  his  prosaic  billycock  and  attitude 
is  simply  ruination  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

B.  &  S. — A  fair  little  trifle,  neatly  cut  down. 


Fabian  submits  three  prints.  The  head,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lighting  is  poor.  The  nude 
half-length  of  the  boy  is  excellent  in  its  way, 
although  the  light  band  around  the  breast  is  an 
eyesore,  and  the  whole  of  the  figure  should  either 
have  been  included  or  the  trimming  a  little 
better  done.  The  third  print  is  a  very  decent 
attempt  to  produce  something  out  of  the  common 
in  portraiture,  and  the  artist  has  very  nearly 
succeeded  in  getting  a  really  good  thing  by  the 
employment  of  simple  means.  The  pose  of  the 
arms  is  charming,  the  rendering  of  the  flesh 
truthful,  and  the  drapery  by  no  means  bad,  but 
the  effedt  is  spoilt  by  the  position  of  the  head. 
Conceive  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  if 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Fabian. 


the  lad  had  had  his  face  turned  upwards,  and 
the  eyes  cast  down  in  a  half-sleepy  manner.  The 
photographer  has  original  ideas,  and  access  to  a 
first  rate  modebwith  a  fine  physique.  He  should 
try  some  more  exposures  in  the  same  line,  and 
let  us  see  the  results. 

Drawoh. — Not  very  bad,  but  out  of  focus. 
You  ought  to  have  knocked  that  man  down  if  he 
would  persist  in  standing  in  such  a  defiant  atti¬ 
tude  in  the  centre  of  the  archway. 

Slap-Bang. — Your  point  of  view  has  been 
excellently  chosen,  and  the  result  would  have 
been  all  that  could  be  wished  if  you  had  not 
given  so  long  an  exposure. 
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Aeneas. — We  are  not  sure,  but  we  think  the 
same  pidture  was  entered  for  the  Lantern  Slide 
Competition.  If  this  was  so  it  makes  a  far  better 
print  than  it  did  a  slide,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  shape  is  more  suitable.  If  you  carry 
the  printing  as  far  as  you  have  done  so  that  it 
may  appear  as  an  evening  subjedt,  a  sunset  sky 
should  be  added. 

Blourey. — An  excellent  study  of  foreground. 
There  is  really  nothing  in  it,  but  it  makes  a  fine 
composition.  The  sky  is  blank,  and  this  detradts 
considerably. 

St.  Begnian. — You  have  certainly  made  the 
most  of  the  bridge,  which  is  a  little  too  new  to 
be  really  pidturesque.  Your  position,  however, 
has  rescued  it  from  being  commonplace 

Waterfall. — Coupon  is  missing  from  this 
print,  therefore  we  cannot  give  the  real  nom-de- 
plume.  It  is  brilliant  technically,  and  fairly  good 
in  other  respedts.  There  is,  however,  a  person 
standing  in  a  photographic  attitude  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  fall  which  spoils  the  whole. 

A.  Plodder  has  made  a  mistake  which  is  very 
common  among  beginners  in  home-portraiture, 
that  is,  he  has  given  a  great  deal  too  much  ex¬ 
posure.  This  has  caused  the  tremendous  amount 
of  halation  both  on  the  blouse  of  the  girl  and  on 
her  face.  Another  thing.  It  is  impossible  for 
anybody  to  stand  perfedtly  still  for  over  40 
seconds  without  moving  slightly.  Your  model 
has  been  reasonably  steady,  but  unfortunately 
she  has  not  been  waxwork,  and  the  result  is  the 
out-of-focus  appearance  due  to  movement.  She 
ought  to  have  stood  further  away  from  the 
window,  and  should  have  had  a  sheet  or  some¬ 
thing  white  to  refledt  on  the  dark  side.  The 
camera  should  have  been  placed  with  the  focus¬ 
sing  screen  as  near  the  window  as  possible.  The 
lighting  would  then  have  been  diffused  all  over 
the  face. 

Ravenswood  — The  paper  on  which  you  have 
printed  your  pidture  of  eventide  is  suitable, 
the  position  is  not  at  all  bad,  and  we  should 
think  something  really  pretty  might  be  evolved. 
A  batch  of  Chinese  white  behind  the  trees  where 
the  sun  is  supposed  to  be  setting  would  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  illumination  and  effedt  of  the 
sky. 

W.  W.  Leslie. — This  photograph  is  spoilt  by 
the  bad  printing.  It  looks  as  if  bromide  paper 
had  been  used  while  the  negative  was  wet,  and 
the  result  is  patchy. 

Pioneer. — Very  good  for  a  first  snap-shot. 

Pyrethaum. — An  interior  pidture  leaving 
nothing  to  be  desired  in'  any  way. 

Barnet. — An  over-exposed  pidture.  The 
position  is  not  very  good. 


Double  Gloucester  -  In  a  charming  old 
garden  like  this  you  ought  to  have  found  abund¬ 
ant  matter  for  the  camera.  It  is  a  little  over¬ 
exposed,  or  else  the  pidture  has  been  taken  on  a 
very  windy  day. 

Amazon. — It  seems  a  pity  to  sacrifice  such 
effedtive  clouds  as  you  have  obtained,  but  if  you 
cut  off  exactly  an  inch  and  three-quarters  from 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  print  you  would  have  a 
finer  composition. 

Charmwood. — A  commonplace  snap-shot  of 
brilliant  technical  quality.  The  surroundings 
would  not  lend  themselves  we  should  think  to 
the  produdtion  of  a  pidture. 

Juno. — Two  boys  catching  minnows  in  a  tree- 
shaded  pond.  A  choice  little  bit  unfortunately 
spoilt  by  the  boy  on  the  bank  having  moved.  If 
this  had  not  been  the  case  he  would  have  formed 
an  excellent  balance  to  the  whole. 

Hypo-Crite. — Not  quite  in  focus  towards  the 
bottom,  which  is  rather  unusual,  as  the  top  por¬ 
tion  seems  in  fair  focus. 

Chari  ey's  Aunt. — Nicely  lighted,  excellently 
cut  down,  and  fairly  well  composed.  The  figures 
in  the  foreground  are  a  little  lacking  in  detail. 

Tripod. — The  church  spire  is  a  little  too  high 
on  the  plate,  and  is  also  out  of  focus,  otherwise 
there  is  not  much  amiss. 

Lika  Joka. — Never  attempt  to  take  a  room  like 
this  unless  the  plate  is  backed.  The  halation 
about  the  window  is  very  displeasing  If  you 
had  followed  out  the  backing  method  this  would 
not  have  occurred,  and  you  would  have  been 
able  to  give  a  longer  exposure,  and  so  got  more 
detail  in  the  darker  portions  of  the  pidture. 

Independent. — Certainly  the  best  portrait 
taken  by  an  amateur  that  we  have  seen  for  some 
time.  The  position  is  very  nice  and  the  lighting 
excellent.  The  feet,  however,  have  been  pushed 
a  little  too  much  forward,  and  it  has  made  them 
appear  extraordinarily  large.  We  do  not  like 
the  very  pronounced  pattern  of  the  screen,  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

School  Boy. — Not  at  all  badly  chosen,  but 
very  much  over-exposed.  This  makes  it  harsh 
and  chalky. 

Hardwicktype. — The  same  remarks  apply  to 
this  pidture  as  to  the  above.  The  wall  behind 
the  children  does  not  make  a  very  satisfadtory 
background. 

Chloride. — An  excellent  technical  photograph. 
Not  very  artistic,  however. 

Amoras  sends  a  photograph  entitled  “The 
Lovers’  Walk.’’  It  has  considerable  pidtorial 
merits,  and  shows  how  figures  in  every  day 
costume  may  be  utilised  with  good  effedt. 
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Mona. — This  print  requires  to  be  cut  down. 
Almost  an  inch  off  the  plain  white  background 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage. 

Marjorie. — This  would  have  been  a  very 
pidtorial  snap  if  you  had  held  the  camera  steady. 
Development  and  exposure  seem  perfedtly  corredt. 

Vedette. — A  most  pleasing  little  scrap,  repre¬ 
senting  a  tiny  child  sitting  on  a  door  step.  It 
would  have  been  absolutely  nothing  if  the  photo¬ 
grapher  had  not  cut  it  down  to  its  present  size. 
It  might  have  been  improved  if  a  bit  of  fhe 
child’s  left  leg  had  been  showing,  but  this  is, 
perhaps,  doubtful.  The  whole  pidture  reminds 
us  forcibly  of  one  of  Millais’  child  studies. 

Minorca. — This  is  a  pidture  which  is  a  pidture 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  a  larger  plate  was  not  used. 

Camera. — Your  photograph  of  the  pony  suffers 
from  the  animal  having  moved.  It  appears  to  be 
a  trifle  over-developed.  You  should  have  waited 
till  the  head  was  in  a  little  better  position. 

Faddy. — An  excellent  pidture  of  a  wool  ware¬ 
house.  We  would  suggest  that  the  artist  should 
make  a  series  of  pidtures  of  his  business,  and  use 
them  as  lantern  slides  The  results  would  be 
most  interesting  and  instrudtive. 

Quinol. — Photograph  of  a  fairy  glen,  taken 
from  a  very  good  position.  It,  however,  loses  a 
good  deal  of  its  effedt  from  being  out  of  focus. 
The  print  is  over-toned. 

Cantab. — There  is  something  rather  above  the 
common  in  your  photograph,  and  we  certainly 
think  that  if  you  print  it  on  a  bromide  or  platinum 
paper  you  would  get  an  artistic  pidture.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  admire  warm  tones  for  snow- 
scapes. 

Novice  submits  a  family  group  Photograph¬ 
ically  speaking,  it  is  highly  satisfadtory.  From 
the  artistic  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  sadly 
lacking.  The  models  are  lumped  together  in  a 
“box of  sardines  ”  like  manner,  and  in  some  cases 
appear  most  uncomfortable.  Groups  are  difficult 
things  to  take,  and  should  not  be  attempted  till 
the  photographer  has  studied  the  subjedt  a  little. 

Hypo. — A  fisherman,  who  evidently  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  have  his  pidture  taken. 
Fairly  good  technically,  but  it  would  be  pradti- 
cally  impossible  to  make  a  pidture  from  such  a 
prosaic  watermill  and  such  an  orthodox  gate. 

Instantaneous. — A  really  capital  group  of  a 
school  football  team.  The  balance  is  good,  and 
the  arrangement  and  posing  easy  and  natural. 
It  is  a  pleasing  variation  from  the  usual  three 
line  group  of  athletes. 

Wharfe. — Brilliantly  lighted,  but  rather  lack¬ 
ing  in  depth  of  focus.  Not  at  all  artistic. 


Kit  could  have  made  a  really  good  little  genre 
study  from  the  models  at  hand  if  she  had  only 
gone  the  right  way  about  the  business.  In  the 
first  place,  Italians  do  not  grind  simply  for  the 
love  of  music,  a  baser  motive,  not  altogether 
unconnedted  with  coin,  generally  being  the  incen¬ 
tive.  Therefore  this  man  would  have  looked 
more  natural  if  he  had  been  holding  out  his  hat 
to  the  spedtator,  and  touching  his  forelock  in 
pleasant  anticipation.  Then  the  organ  should 
have  been  turned  the  opposite  way  about,  so  that 
the  baby  might  be  seen,  and  also  the  adtion  of 
the  arm  of  the  woman  who  is  turning  the  handle 
of  the  music  producer.  You  then  might  have 
persuaded  some  youngsters  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
corners  at  the  sides  in  attitudes  of  wrapt  attention 
as  they  listened  to  the  inspiriting  strains  of 
“  La-tiddldy-iddely-umti-umti-ay,’’  and  you 
would  have  had  a  pidture  of  which  Miss  Dorothy 
Tennant  would  not  have  been  ashamed. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Kit. 

A.  V.  E. — A  decent  pidture  of  a  mastiff.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  spoilt  by  the  background  not 
being  large  enough. 

Lynn. — What  is  wanted  to  make  this  a  good 
pidture  is  a  figure,  either  that  of  a  girl  or  an  old 
man,  coming  down  the  path.  The  lighting  is 
effedtive,  but  if  a  little  more  sky  had  been  shown 
it  would  not  have  been  amiss. 

Bann.-— This  ought  to  have  been  an  upright 
pidture,  and  the  children  ought  all  to  have  been 
looking  at  the  camera  if  a  comic  pidture  was 
intended.  Technically,  it  is  very  passable. 

Presumption. — Not  quite  in  focus,  and  rather 
commonplace.  The  exposure  has  been  corredt, 
and  the  other  technical  portions  of  the  work, 
with  the  exception  named,  are  satisfadtory. 

Chips. — You  have  occupied  a  fine  position, 
and  with  a  suitable  sky  printed  in  you  would 
have  a  really  beautiful  pidture 
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Peggy. — This  boy  on  the  steps  is  not  nearly  so 
good  as  some  of  the  work  you  have  done.  He  is 
a  great  deal  too  low  down  on  the  plate,  his  face 
is  out  of  focus,  and  his  position  not  graceful.  It 
should  have  been  an  upright  picture.  The  toning 
is  frightfully  uneven. 

Tit-Bits. — The  foreground  is  weak,  otherwise 
the  print  is  good. 

Teal. — Rather  confused,  due  to  the  sun  being 
almost  diredtly  behind  the  camera.  The  tech¬ 
nical  portion  of  the  business  has  been  successfully 
carried  out. 

Diana — This  would  have  made  a  nice  little 
scrap  if  a  figure  had  been  coming  down  the 
roadway,  and  if  the  whole  had  been  in  focus. 
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Lex. — A  pretty  spot,  spoilt  by  a  bad  foreground. 
A  couple  of  lovers  would  have  broken  it  up 
beautifully.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
pidtures  in  such  a  spot. 

K.  H.  Schoolboy. — The  remarks  given  above 
apply  equally  to  this  photograph 

Unas. — An  excellent  winter  scene.  A  man 
with  a  bundle  of  sticks  on  his  shoulder  coming 
down  towards  the  spectator  on  the  left  hand 
bank  would  have  rendered  it  almost  perfedl. 

Jesper. — Very  badly  out  of  focus,  or  else  the 
camera  has  moved  during  the  exposure.  The 
position  is  very  nice  indeed,  but  it  would  have 
been  better,  perhaps,  if  you  had  made  an  upright 
composition  of  it  rather  than  a  horizontal. 


Julius  C^sar. — Photographically,  we  can 
find  no  fault  with  it.  It  is  weak  from  the 
artistic  side,  the  subjedt  itself  being  poor. 

Lorn  Gaelage. — A  capitally  arranged  group,, 
the  good  effedt  of  which  is  spoilt  by  the  artist 
not  having  paid  attention  to  detail.  In  the  first 
place,  the  hedge  is  unsuitable,  dividing  the  com¬ 
position  as  it  does  into  dark  and  light  divisions 
Secondly,  it  is  not  sharp  enough ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  pose  of  the  girl  on  the  right  is  extremely 
ungraceful  and  ineffedtive.  She  ought  to  have 
been  accepting  what  is  being  offered  her,  and  she 
ought  to  have  kept  still.  Compare  her  with  the 
lady  on  the  left,  who  has  assumed  an  easy  and 
natural  attitude,  and  note  the  difference. 

Mauve. — An  excellent  snap-shot.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  bottom  of  the  wheel  was  cut  off,  how¬ 
ever.  It  is  amusing  to  note  how  all  the  male 
persons  have  screwed  their  necks  round  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  lady  cyclist. 

One  Attempt. — Suffers  frightfully  from  hala¬ 
tion.  It  would  have  made  a  very  fair  background 
for  two  dirty  little  ragamuffins,  who  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  playing  truant. 

Waxwork. — Very  much  over-exposed  indeed. 
The  reason  why  it  did  not  flash  out  at  once  as 
you  suggest  may  have  been  due  to  the  developer 
being  weak. 

Ulysses. — This  only  wanted  a  fisherman  on 
the  left  hand  bank  to  make  it  a  pidture.  The 
clouds  are  not  quite  as  effedtive  as  might  be- 
wished. 

Amidol. — Excellently  well  trimmed,  but  badly 
under-exposed. 

Sweet  Seventeen. — Your  photograph  cer¬ 
tainly  makes  the  best  of  a  not  very  promising 
view.  The  railings  break  up  the  foreground 
effectively,  and  rescue  the  composition  from 
the  commonplace. 

Rose  Marie. — Well  posed,  and  technically 
good,  when  one  considers  what  the  light  would 
be.  It  would  look  better  printed  in  an  oval  mask. 

Amateur. — Don’t  waste  nice  little  girls  in  this 
way  next  time.  You  evidently  know  how  to 
manipulate  a  camera,  and  if  you  had  let  the 
children  be  doing  something  definite  you  would 
have  had  a  pidture. 

Tweedledee. — A  most  unpleasantly  harsh 
print  of  a  rather  pretty  cottage.  We  should  say 
this  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  position  of  ihe 
sun  which  seems  almost  directly  overhead.  We 
should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
retake  the  cottage  with  a  different  lighting  so 
that  we  might  compare  the  two. 

Alec  — Out  of  focus.  The  development  and 
after  treatment  seem  to  have  been  quite  corredt. 
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©ur  JEMtor’s  Corner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be 
enclosed ;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
•of  the  current  issue. —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

The  first  number  of  The  Junior  Photographer 
(August,  1894),  is  ou(;  print-  Many  corres¬ 
pondents  have  written  to  us  asking  if  we  could 
not  supply  them  with  this  number  in  order  to 
make  up  their  sets.  This  is  out  of  our  power, 
for  our  publishers  have  none  in  their  possession, 
excepting  those  which  are  being  preserved  for 
issue  in  volume  form  on  the  completion  of  twelve 
numbers.  We  will  gladly  pay  twopence  per  copy, 
and  also  postage  for  any  copies  of  the  August 
issue.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  have  a 
duplicate  copy  in  their  possession. 

* 

*  * 

The  prospers  of  the  First  Annual  Junior  Salon 
are  reasonably  encouraging  so  far.  No  doubt, 
nearer  the  time  for  closing,  photographs  will 
flow  in  more  freely.  Each  print  must  have  a 
Salon  Coupon  attached,  but  as  this  Coupon  was 
given  once  with  the  April  and  May  numbers,  and 
twice  in  the  present  issue,  every  subscriber  can 
send  in  four  prints  without  buying  an  extra  copy. 
By  purchasing  a  few  extra  copies,  of  course,  a 
corresponding  number  of  prints  could  be  entered. 
* 

*  * 

The  general  appreciation  with  which  The 
Junior  Photographer  is  received  is  confirmed  by 
the  increasing  number  of  prints  sent  in  for  the 
Competitions  and  the  Critical  Column ;  by  the 
constantly  growing  volume  of  letters  to  the 
Editor,  which  are  replied  to  in  “  Answers  to 
Correspondents '  ’  or  direct  by  post  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  by  the  steady  rise  in  the  circulation 
of  the  magazine.  This  is,  of  course,  highly 
satisfactory  to  us,  and  consequently  we  think  the 
announcement  in  the  next  paragraph  will  be 
greeted  with  general  acclamations. 

* 

*  * 

Next  month  we  issue  our  twelfth  number,  and 
the  first  volume  is  completed  thereby.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  the  first  number  of  the  new 
volume  with  pleasurable  anticipation,  and  hope 
that  you,  reader,  will  do  likewise,  when  you  read^ 
of  the  proposed  improvements  below.  In  the 
first  place,  The  Junior  Photographer  is  to  be  printed 
on  a  large  and  specially  equipped  machine,  now 
being  constructed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  designed 
particularly  for  printing  magazines  illustrated 
with  the  half-tone  engravings,  as  they  are  called, 
in  which  process  our  illustrations  are  mainly 
produced.  The  difference  in  the  quality  of 


printing  which  this  will  produce  will  be  evident 
to  all.  Secondly,  the  paper  used  is  to  be  of  a 
much  better  quality.  Thirdly,  the  number  of 
pages  is  to  be  increased  to  30.  Fourthly,  the 
number  of  illustrations  is  to  be  augmented. 
Finally,  the  price  is  to  be  raised  from  twopence 
to  threepence.  That  readers  are  getting  full 
value  for  their  extra  penny  will  be  fully  apparent 
when  the  August  number  appears. 

* 

*  * 

Some  months  ago,  when  the  voting  papers  were 
sent  out,  a  majority  voted  in  favour  of  an  increase 
in  price,  a  great  many,  indeed,  mentioning  six¬ 
pence  and  fourpence.  In  going  up  therefore  only 
a  single  penny,  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
meet  the  wishes  of  all,  in  improving  and  in- 
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creasing  the  magazine  on  the  one  hand,  while 
still  keeping  the  price  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  modest  purse,  for  threepence  per  month  is 
less  than  a  penny  a  week.  You  are  asked,  there¬ 
fore,  to  do  what  you  can  for  The  Junior  Photographer 
by  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  your  friends, 
as  a  magazine  run  in  the  interests  of  elementary 
photographers,  in  which  technical  terms  are 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  which  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  medium  for  encouraging  amateurs  to 
the  production  of  useful  and  artistic  photographs 
by  thoughtful  teaching  and  practical  comparison 
with  the  work  of  others. 

*  * 

The  July  number  of  The  Practical  Photographer 
will  again  be  a  double  issue,  specially  devoted  to 
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photographs  of  children.  Over  eighty  illustra¬ 
tions  are  to  be  given. 

* 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  C.  M. — Use  the  ordinary  mercury  solution  and  rock 
the  dish,  afterwards  wash  well  and  dry. 

F.  Newton. — Glad  you  like  the  certificate.  Certainly 
send  us  something  for  the  Junior  Salon. 

F.  Fidge. — We  are  pleased  the  prize  was  a  satisfactory 
one  in  your  case. 

R.  Stockdale. — Do  not  be  disappointed  if  you  do  not 
find  the  criticism  in  this  issue  The  Critical  Column  is  so 
full  at  present  that  it  may  be  one  or  even  two  issues  late. 

S.  C.  Pearce. — If  you  have  not  succeeded  do  not  be  dis¬ 
heartened.  Try  again.  Are  you  going  to  send  us  something 
for  the  Salon. 

James  A.  Wilson. — Yes,  portraiture  is  rather  a  neglected 
branch  in  amateur  photography,  although  we  cannot  tell 
exactly  why  it  should  be  so,  as  it  is  really  not  so  very 
difficult  after  all.  We  are  glad  you  still  continue  to  have  a 
high  opinion  of  the  Junior,  and  we  trust  you  will  be  sure  to 
let  us  have  something  for  the  Salon. 

B.  Mackinin. — Your  photograph  will  be  criticised  in  due 
course. 

G.  Wilkinson. — It  is  satisfa(5tory  that  you  think  so  highly 
of  The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  also  of  the  “  First  Hand¬ 
book.” 

R.  Cardigan-Masterman. — Thanks  for  your  remarks  re 
value  of  the  Junior. 

Nemo. — Really  very  sorry  we  cannot  comply  with  your 
modest  request  to  hand  you  the  prize.  Unfortunately  we 
considered  another  print  better  than  yours,  and  this,  and 
only  this  prevented  us  from  fulfilling  your  desire.  Be  sure 
to  let  us  have  something  for  the  Salon.  As  an  old  prize 
winner  we  shall  exp e<5t  it  of  you. 

Vinolia. — if  you  have  not  succeeded  this  time  do  not  let 
it  deter  you  from  entering  again.  “  Rome  was  not  built  in 
in  a  day,”  and  you  cannot  expeCt  to  carry  off  prizes  the  first 
time.  You  might  trv  your  luck  with  the  Salon. 

W.  Yams. — The  view  is  pretty  and  has  been  taken  into 
the  “  Critical  Column,”  and  will  be  attended  to  sometime. 
We  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  your  prints  for  the  Salon. 

Fred  Coop. — There  is  no  hard  and  fast  regulation  with 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  prints  submitted  for  the  Salon. 
Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  they  are  much  larger 
than  half  plate  they  might  suffer  to  some  extent  in  reduc¬ 
tion.  You  can,  of  course,  trim  down  the  photographs  in 
any  manner  you  think  best  suited  to  the  subject. 

T.  Howlitt. — Like  many  others  you  complain  because 
your  print  has  not  been  criticised,  and  seem  to  consider 
this  a  personal  slight.  This  is  really  very  foolish.  As  we 
receive  over  a  hundred  prints  each  month,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  they  cannot  all  be  attended  to  in  the  issue 
following  the  date  of  their  receipt.  All  prints  will  be 
criticised  in  due  course. 

N.  Nicholson. — Your  prints  fade  in  the  fixing  bath  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  sufficiently  toned.  The  fixing  bath  may 
be  improved  by  adding  to  it  a  few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia, 
this  to  a  certain  extent  prevents  fading. 

W.  E.  S. — It  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain  the  grey  tone 
you  desire  on  chloride  paper,  but  the  nearest  approach  can 
be  obtained  by  over-toning  in  a  sulpho-cyanide  bath. 

Revilo. — We  are  afraid  you  will  be  obliged  to  take  your 
chance  and  buy  a  copy.  We  could  not  undertake  to  let  you 
know  beforehand. 

Baby. — No,  but  why  not  advertise  in  our  Miscellaneous 
column. 

E.  A.  Day  writes  :  “  I  feel  that  I  must  congratulate  you  on 
the  way  your  little  infant,  The  Junior  Photographer,  is  cut¬ 
ting  his  teeth.  He  gets  stronger  and  stronger  every  month. 
A  large  number  of  his  godfather  subscribers  (without  wish¬ 
ing  him  anything  but  a  healthy  future)  cannot  help  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  will  be  weekly.  His  Easter 
trousers  were  an  excellent  fit.  May  he  never  get  too  big 
for  his  boots  is  the  earnest  wish  of  his  devoted  admirer.” 
Well  you  are  strong,  friend  Day,  in  your  remarks,  and  all 


the  usual  proud  paternal  feelings  rise  in  our  breast.  You 
might  get  tired  if  you  saw  him  as  often  as  once  a  week,  but 
although  a  monthly  visitor,  he  may  increase  in  size. 

F.  Hollings.— Your  wishes  shall  be  gratified  very  soon. 

Ward  Muir.— You  suggestion  is  good,  but  involves  some 
trouble  on  our  part  which  we  hardly  feel  justified  in  in¬ 
curring.  Besides  the  method  does  not  entirely  overcome 
the  difficulty. 

J.  W.  Plant. -A  book  on  “Retouching”  is  announced 
for  the  “  Series.” 

Marjorie. — Print  from  the  landscape  negative  and  shade 
the  sky  so  as  to  get  it  as  white  as  possible  on  the  print. 
When  the  landscape  portion  is  printed  deep  enough  take  it 
from  the  frame  and  place  it  in  a  frame  containing  the  cloud 
negative.  Cover  the  landscape  portion  and  print  clouds  to 
depth  required. 

F.  H.  M. — See  this  month.  Write  Elliott  &  Son,  Barnet, 
Herts. 

P.  R.  S.  Piggott. — Write  to  Elliott  &  Son,  Barnet,  Herts  , 
and  to  the  Platinotype  Co.,  i,  Charlotte  Street,  Bedford 
Square,  W.C. 

R.  H.  H. — It  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  cracks. 

H.  B.  Bradley. — (i)  There  is  no  help  for  it  except  to 
continually  change  the  water  in  the  dish,  from  a  supply  in 
a  pail.  Do  you  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  use  alum  ? 
If  you  could  keep  your  dark-room  moderately  cool  we 
should  think  you  would  not  require  it.  (2)  Don’t  give  up 
hopes  of  your  print  being  criticised  as  the  event  will  come 
off"  in  process  of  time,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  up 
to  date,  as  such  a  large  number  of  pictures  are  sent  in.  (3) 
We  are  greatly  obliged  for  your  good  opinion. 

Geo.  F.  Gibbs. — A  very  nice  print  indeed  for  a  beginner. 
You  must  certainly  submit  something  for  the  Salon. 

F.  Stratton. — We  are  very  pleased  to  receive  you  note. 
The  reason  why  your  pictures  were  not  criticised  sooner 
was  that  they  were  crowded  out.  You  must  wait  in  hope, 
as  they  are  sure  to  be  attended  to  sometime.  Your  work 
is  vastly  on  the  improve. 

Enquete. — About  20  minutes  with  // 8.  Why  not  try  a 
very  short  exposure  by  sunlight,  say  i-5oth  stcond  with 
// 16,  you  would  get  precisely  the  same  result. 

Gus. — Shade  the  landscape  part  with  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board  when  sufficiently  printed,  and  print  the  clouds  to  the 
required  depth. 

R.  D. — The  loss  of  colour  is  caused  by  under  toiling  or 
an  acid  fixing  bath. 

R.  Hadrow. — We  are  pleased  you  find  the  Junior 
interesting  and  instructive.  Your  prints  are  very  good 
indeed  for  so  young  an  artist. 

Slap-Bang.— It  is  quite  allowable  to  submit  prints  for 
the  Salon  which  have  been  sent  in  for  the  General  or  any 
any  other  competition,  provided  they  have  not  received  an 
award. 

F.  Williams-Powell. — Your  double  exposure  photo¬ 
graph  is  most  curious  and  certainly  novel  in  its  effect. 
Thanks  for  letting  us  see  it,  but  we  fear  we  cannot  utilise  it. 

Kombi. — Some  really  good  results  can  be  got  with  the 
camera  if  ordinary  care  is  taken.  We  have  used  one,  and 
find  that  it  does  most  effective  work,  especially  in 
portraiture. 

W.  Lainehliwiy. — Really  ycu  are  too  flattering  and 
your  eulogies  on  our  papers  make  us  blush.  Our  natural 
modesty  prevents  us  even  from  making  a  short  extract 
from  your  letter. 

Ward  Muir. — The  idea  of  washing  the  negative  in  hot 
water  is  certainly  novel,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  ever 
likely  to  become  popular. 

Amateur. — 1 .  Use  smaller  stops.  2.  / 16,  and  give  about 
i-ioth  sec.  3.  Under  exposure  or  weak  developer  4.  This 
is  a  secret  preparation  and  is  a  really  good  article.  5.  It  is 
needless  to  put  paper  between.  6.  They  may  be  used  in  a 
dark  slide  if  packed  behind  with  cardboard  ;  they  may 
become  cheaper  later  on.  7.  No. 

K.  W.  Lewin. — We  hope  you  have  got  over  your  trouble 
ere  this.  Films  are  difficult  things  at  times,  but  you 
will  soon  get  used  to  their  peculiarities.  They  want  keeping 
perfectly  straight  or  trouble  may  arise. 

E.  D. — See  answer  to  F.  W.  Lewin,  the  same  remarks  fit 
your  case  equally  well. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOURING. 

J.  T.  Lees. 

HEN  going  for  a  photographic 
holiday  certain  preparations 
have  to  be  made,  and  these 
preparations  occasion  much 
trouble  and  worry,  but  by  a  little  fore¬ 
thought  and  system  these  difficulties 
may  be  considerably  lessened. 

When  the  holiday  takes  the  form  of  a 
tour,  luggage  is  always  a  trouble,  and 
the  quantity  should  be  cut  down  to  the 
lowest  limit — everything  except  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  should  be  left  at 
home.  I  shall  not  say  what  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  taken  except  so  far  as 
relates  to  photography. 

Naturally,  to  a  photographer  the 
photographic  impedimenta  is  the  most 
important  item,  and  room  must  be 
found  for  plates  and  other  photographic 
paraphernalia.  Plates  are  the  “black 
sheep  ”  of  the  photographic  tourist,  and 
the  sooner  we  can  dispense  with  the 
glass,  the  better  we  shall  be.  There 
are,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time, 
films  both  Tollable  and  flat,  and  these 
are  a  great  convenience.  But  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  distrust  regarding 
them,  and  until  this  distrust  is  com¬ 
pletely  cleared  away  we  shall  continue 


to  use  the  cumbersome  heavy  glass 
plates. 

I  consider  it  best  to  carry  plates  in 
the  makers’  boxes,  and  after  exposure 
to  number  them  in  consecutive  order 
and  place  them  face  to  face  without  any¬ 
thing  between  the  films — on  no  account 
put  paper  between — then  fold  each  pair 
of  plates  in  tissue  paper  to  prevent 
rubbing,  and  re-pack  in  the  makers’ 
boxes.  Each  box  should  have  a  “label’’ 
outside,  giving  the  numbers  of  the 
exposed  plates  it  contains.  For  changing 
plates  it  is  necessary  to  take,  a  lamp 
that  can  be  depended  upon.  It  should 
be  as  portable  as  possible,  and  should 
be  very  carefully  selected  and  tried,  as 
most  dark-room  lamps  are  frauds,  and 
next  to  useless.  With  a  good  lamp, 
changing  plates  can  be  done  in  the 
bedroom  at  nights  as  comfortably  as  at 
home. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  for  changing 
bags,  although  I  have  seen  a  friend 
change  scores  of  plates  in  a  bag  and 
they  had  not  a  pinhole  or  fault  in  them. 
I  have  seen  others  changed  in  bags 
covered  with  pinholes  and  thumb  marks. 
It  depends  on  the  man  :  a  very  careful 
man  can  use  a  changing  bag,  but  if  not 
exceedingly  careful  he  had  better  leave 
it  alone  and  save  his  pocket  and  temper. 


The  plates  taken  away  should  be 
those  you  are  regularly  using,  and  whose 
peculiarities  you  thoroughly  know.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  to  take 
with  you  plates  that  you  are  not  used 
to  simply  because  someone  else  recom¬ 
mends  them.  I  know  positively  that 
many  photographic  holidays  have  been 
spoilt  through  that  cause  alone. 

When  purchasing  plates  see  that 
they  are  new,  and,  if  possible,  all  from 
the  same  emulsion  number.  Then  use 
a  few  before  going  away  to  make  sure 
that  the  plates  are  right.  If  they  are 
you  need  have  no  fear,  as  any  slight 
variation  in  the  actinic  power  of  the 
light  can  be  sufficiently  well  judged  by 
taking  note  of  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere.  I  never  think  it  worth  the 
trouble  developing  a  few  plates  on  the 
journey  as  some  do. 

I  scarcely  need  to  remind  any  photo¬ 
grapher  to  see  that  he  has  all  the 
apparatus  complete  and  in  order,  as  it 
is  apt  to  be  rather  awkward  to  find  you 
have  forgotten  the  lenses  or  tripod 
stand.  But  there  is  one  rather  im¬ 
portant  matter  that  I  wish  to  bring 
forward  as  prominently  as  I  can,  as  on 
it  depends  the  success  and  pleasure  of 
the  holiday,  that  is,  to  have  a  well- 
arranged  programme  before  starting 
from  home. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  going  on  a  tour  along  the  Riveria 
with  a  friend,  and  one  of  the  principal 
things  I  admired  and  made  a  mental 
note  of  on  that  tour  was  the  ease  and 
comfort  with  which  the  long  journey  was 
made.  We  visited,  stopped  at,  and 
photographed  a  score  or  more  of 
different  towns  in  France  and  Italy, 
taking  trains  from  town  to  town  and 
steamboats  here  and  there,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  journey  was  that 
all  these  trains  and  boats  seemed  to  just 
have  been  arranged  for  our  convenience. 

The  whole  secret,  however,  lay  in  a 
small  book  which  we  carried.  This 


book  had  been  carefully  prepared  before 
starting,  and  everything  had  been  so 
well  looked  up  and  arranged  that  we 
had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  on  the 
journey.  All  the  difficulties  had  been 
smoothed  away,  and,  instead  of  being 
bothered  and  wasting  time  looking  trains 
up  and  inquiring  about  this  or  that,  we 
were  at  liberty,  on  arriving  at  a  fresh 
town,  to  commence  photographing  at 
once.  An  examination  of  such  a  book 
as  I  refer  to  would  be  far  better  than  a 
description.  However,  I  make,  or  get 
made,  a  small  book  out  of  foolscap, 
about  inches  by  4  inches  wide,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  either 
ruled  or  plain.  This  will  contain,  say, 
50  leaves  or  too  pages.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  book  I  paste  a  small  but 
good  map  of  the  district  I  purpose 
visiting,  with  the  route  carefully  marked 
on  the  same.  One  or  two  pages  are 
then  left  for  making  notes  relating  to 
fares,  tickets,  routes,  etc.  Two  pages, 
a  left  and  right  hand,  are  now  allowed 
for  each  day  of  the  holiday.  These  two 
pages,  carefully  ruled  and  arranged, 
will  show  what  each  day’s  work  should 
be — the  left-hand  page  giving  the  times 
of  departure  and  arrival  of  the  trains, 
boats,  etc.,  and  the  principal  objects  to 
be  seen.  These  require  carefully 
looking  up  from  guide  and  other  books 
before  going  away,  and  will  save 
a  lot  of  time  and  trouble  on 
the  spot.  The  right-hand  page  will 
give  room  for  a  column  for  expenses, 
and  also  for  making  rough  notes.  What¬ 
ever  time-tables  maybe  required  should 
be  cut  out  of  the  railway  guides  and 
pasted  in  the  middle  of  the  book,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  carrying  a 
large  time-table.  At  the  end  of  the  book 
are  a  number  of  pages  ruled  for  register¬ 
ing  the  particulars  of  exposures  made 
on  the  holiday,  and  a  number  of  pages 
are  left  blank  in  the  middle  for  notes. 
The  small  book  will  thus  become  a  va.de 
mecum  containing  all  the  particulars 
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requisite  to  make  on  a  tour  in  comfort, 
and  in  a  very  handy  form  for  the  pocket. 
It  can  be  added  to  or  altered  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  anyone,  my  only  objedt  being 
to  show  the  utility  of  such  a  book.  It 
may  appear  to  give  trouble  in  preparing, 
but  I  can  assure  those  who  try  it  that 
they  will  take  pleasure  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  will  both  enjoy  their 
holiday  better  and  get  through  much 
more  in  the  same  time.  Another 
advantage  I  may  point  out  is  that  it 
serves  as  a  diary  —  what  with  the 
exposure  tables,  the  expenses  columns, 
and  the  notes  made  in  the  book,  you 
have  a  pretty  fair  record  of  the  whole 
time  you  are  away,  and  in  after  years 
these  books  will  either  serve  as  notes 
for  making  ledtures  or  so  refresh  the 
lagging  memory  with  the  various 
incidents  that  occurred  on  the  holiday 
tour.  Having  settled  preliminaries  as 
to  route,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
photographic  kit.  Mine  I  will  endeavour 
to  describe  to  you,  bearing  in  mind  that 
making  lantern  slides  is  my  special 
study,  and  also  remembering  there  is 
more  pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  carry¬ 
ing  a  quarter-plate  outfit  than  a  10x8 
or  i2Xio  Having  said  something 
about  absolute  necessities,  I  now  come 
to  useful  accessories.  I  take  a  simple 
small  wooden  shutter  fitting  on  the 
barrel  of  each  lens  with  pneumatic  ball 
attached,  giving  instantaneous  and  time 
exposures.  A  small  spirit  level  I 
generally  take,  independent  of  the  two 
in  reversing  back,  as  it  is  very  useful  at 
times ;  a  view  meter,  which  screws  on 
camera,  for  instantaneous  exposures  ; 
a  compass  also  comes  in  handy  at  times 
to  take  one’s  bearings ;  a  pocket 
magnifying  glass,  mounted  in  case, 
serves  the  purpose  for  focussing.  I 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  focus 
accurately  in  some  foreign  cathedrals, 
illuminated  only  by  deeply-stained 
glass.  Let  the  eyes  get  used  to  this 
light,  close  them  for  some  time,  then 


selecft  some  suitable  bright  spot,  as 
central  as  possible,  and  focus  with  the 
glass.  I  generally  take  an  extra  ground 
glass  screen  in  case  of  emergency,  but 
have  never  yet  had  occasion  to  use  it. 
In  my  programme,  time  table,  etc., 
previously  mentioned,  I  generally  insert 
my  notes  on  the  numbers  of  exposures. 
I  never  bother  with  exposure  tables  or 
exposure  meters.  One  parting  word 
of  advice  :  never  start  upon  a  tour  in  a 
hurry  if  you  can  help  it ;  be  systematic, 
and  make  a  list  of  all  you  will  require 
some  days  or  weeks  before  you  leave. 
See  that  everything  is  ready  and  in  its 
place.  Thus,  by  careful  attention  to 
details,  you  will  be  on  the  road  to 
success. — Photographic  Record. 


HAND-CAMERA  WORK. 

SOME  CAUSES  OF  FAILURE,  AND  HOW 
TO  OVERCOME  THEM  EASILY. 

By  James  Reuel  Smith. 

NE  of  the  most  frequent  com¬ 
plaints  among  users  of  hand- 
cameras  who  rarely  obtain  any 
results  worth  showing,  is  that 
they  cannot  get  the  right  focus.  There 
are  very  few  people  who  can  estimate  a 
distance  within  ioo  per  cent.,  even  when 
the  objedt  is  very  near  by,  and  among  a 
dozen  persons  an  objedt  ten  feet  off  will 
be  judged  variously  to  be  anywhere 
from  six  to  fifteen  feet  away;  when  the 
focussing  dial  of  a  hand-camera  is  set  in 
such  a  hap-hazard  manner  the  result 
can  be  very  accurately  predicted  before¬ 
hand.  And  yet  this  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  removed  stumbling  blocks  that 
the  amateur  finds  in  his  path,  for  these 
camera  lenses  have  a  focus  at  which 
they  will  give  a  good  picture  of  every¬ 
thing  lying  in  a  field  between  about  six 
feet  and  ioo  feet  from  the  camera ;  this 
focus  can  be  ascertained  in  a  few 
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minutes  by  examining  on  the  ground- 
glass  screen  a  well-filled  view,  extend¬ 
ing  about  ioo  feet  off,  and  racking  the 
bellows  in  an  out  until  the  general  view 
is  at  its  sharpest,  then,  by  noting  the 


H.  KirebhoS.  The  Diver. 

position  of  the  pointer  of  the  focussin 
dial  of  the  box,  the  question  of  focus  for 
that  box  may  be  considered  as  settled 
for  all  time,  and  by  keeping  the  pointer 
at  that  position  one  will  always  be  pre¬ 


pared  to  take  snap-shots  at  a  second’s 
notice,  and  without  bothering  as  to 
whether  the  objects  are  17  or  71,  or  any 
particular  number  of  feet  away,  bearing 
in  mind  that  unless  the  objeCt  is  very 
large  fifty  feet  is  about  the 
limit  of  range  at  which  a 
hand-camera  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  giving  a  picture  too  small 
to  be  satisfactory. 

This  general  focus  will  be 
found  to  make  a  negative  that 
will  develop  up  sharply  all 
through,  except  at  the  extreme 
margins,  and  be  much  more 
pleasing  than  when  a  small 
space  on  the  plate  shows 
plainly  while  the  rest  of  it  is  an 
unintelligible  blur  of  fuzziness  ; 
where,  however,  it  may  be 
desired  to  produce  this  effeCl, 
as  in  taking  a  portrait  at  close 
range,  out  of  doors,  and  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  the  ground  glass, 
it  may  be  easily  done,  having 
measured  the  length  of  one’s 
shoe  beforehand,  by  pacing  the 
distance,  stepping  one  shoe 
length  at  a  time,  and  then 
setting  the  dial  for  the  distance 
so  obtained. 

The  next  most  frequeni 
cause  of  failures,  or,  taking 
hand-camerists  as  a  whole,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  the  principal 
cause  of  unsatisfactory  instant¬ 
aneous  pictures  is  not  keeping 
the  camera  steady  at  the  time 
of  making  the  exposure.  With 
the  ordinary  shutter,  giving  so- 
called  instantaneous  exposures 
as  slow  as  or  ¥10",  it  re¬ 
quires  almost  as  much  steadi¬ 
ness  as  does  rifle  shooting  to 
secure  a  sharp  picture ;  holding  the 
camera  nearly  at  arms’  length 
will  not  do,  neither  will  holding  it  by 
the  strap  or  handle  and  pressing 
the  shutter  release  so  forcibly  as  to 
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move  the  box.  The  button  must  be 
moved  with  a  continuous  pressure  and 
without  the  slightest  jerk,  just  as  the 
trigger  of  a  gun  or  pistol  is  actuated  ; 
and  there  are  three  positions  from  which 
considerable  steadiness  may  with  a  little 
practice  be  counted  upon  ;  first,  kneel¬ 
ing,  and  with  the  box  on  the  knee  ; 
second,  standing,  and  with  the  box 
resting  on  the  hip  ;  and  third,  standing, 
and  with  the  box  just  under  and  steadied 
by  the  chin  at  the  back,  and  with  the 
hands  in  front.  In  this  latter  position, 
with  the  feet  firmly  planted,  one  has  not 
only  the  advantage,  by  holding  the 
breath  for  a  moment,  of  being  nearly 
rigid,  but  of  being  able  to  look  along 
the  camera,  seeing  whether  it  is  level  or 
not,  point  it  properly,  and  note,  as  in 
sighting  a  gun,  when  it  is  steady  and 
ready  to  have  the  shutter  released. 

Still,  however,  the  best  hand-camera 
work  cannot  be  done  without  a  firmer 
support  than  even  any  of  these  positions 
afford,  and  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to 
cast  around  a  few  moments  for  some 
rigid  basis  when  photographing  one’s 
friends  out  of  doors  than  to  rush  the 
business  through  on  a  mere  chance  of 
success,  and  have  the  plate  develop  up 
as  blurred  as  if  the  figures  were  moving 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and 
then  be  obliged  to  frankly  admit  that 
you  made  a  botch  of  it,  or  else  invent 
some  fairy  tale  about  breaking  the  plate 
or  finding  it  light  struck  or  defective. 

For  street  views  one  could  hardly 
have  anything  made  to  order  that  would 
answer  better  than  ordinary  lamp  posts; 
there  is  a  little  rim  around  these  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  by  setting 
the  camera  upon  this  rim  and  pressing 
the  box  firmly  to  the  post  one  has  a 
support  as  solid  as  unyielding  iron  can 
make  it  ;  no  tripod  could  ever  be  con¬ 
structed  to  equal  it.  And  as  there  are 
virtually  five  lamp  posts  to  a  block, 
the  taker  of  street  views  can  get  any 
range  desired  in  order  to  avail  of  the 
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sun  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  case 
of  processions  and  parades,  the  steps  of 
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the  stoops  and  the  railings  of  the 
balconies  afford  a  handy  foundation  as 
serviceable  as  the  lamp  posts,  and 
where  the  sidewalks  are  crowded  the 
angle  of  the  balcony  railing  enables  one 
to  photograph  the  parade  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd  on  the  walk. 

In  the  woods  the  tree  trunks  can  be 
used  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  sug¬ 
gested  for  lamp  posts,  and,  in  the  more 
open  fields,  fences  and  tree  stumps  can 
be  made  to  serve  as  a  firm  basis. 

With  the  two  principal  difficulties  of 
focus  and  unsteadiness  of  the  camera 
overcome  as  herein  suggested,  there 
should  be  no  excuse  for  unsatisfactory 
instantaneous  pictures,  taken  in  bright 
sunlight  on  fast  plates,  and  developed 
according  to  the  formulae  furnished  by 
the  maker  of  the  plate  used. 

In  making  time  exposures  of  one-fifth 
of  a  second  or  more,  holding  the  camera 
with  the  hands  is  simply  out  of  the 
question,  whether  use  is  made  of  a  time 
shutter  or  of  a  cap,  and  it  is  only  a 
waste  of  material  and  good  temper  to 
attempt  it  ;  in  facft,  time  work  out  of 
doors  is  an  art  by  itself,  requiring  con¬ 
stant  practice  and  a  natural  delicacy  of 
appreciation  of  the  different  degrees  of 
light  to  enable  one  to  determine  rightly 
what  the  best  exposure  will  be  for 
different  views  ;  even  professional  pho¬ 
tographers,  working  in  one  gallery  day 
after  day,  frequently  take  two  negatives, 
timed  differently,  of  each  sitter,  to  guard 
against  error,  and  the  amateur  who 
undertakes  to  make  time  exposures  out 
of  doors  under  continually  varying  con¬ 
ditions  of  light,  now  in  dense  woods  and 
then  again  in  more  open  places,  may 
consider  that  he  is  doing  very  well  if 
even  twenty-five  pictures  out  of  a 
hundred  are  worth  mounting,  and  if  the 
printing  is  done  by  an  outsider  the  per¬ 
centage  will  even  be  considerably  less, 
as  in  this  class  of  work  much  more  time 
and  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
process  than  could  be  given  to  it  with 


profit  at  the  ordinary  commercial  print¬ 
ing  charges  current  in  the  shops  ;  proof 
after  proof  may  have  to  be  printed,  and 
half  a  dozen  places  masked  out  before  a 
harmonious  picture  is  obtained,  and  as 
really  there  are  few  parts  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  work  that  are  more  pleasant 
than  these  same  experiments  in  printing, 
it  seems  a  pity  to  delegate  them  to  the 
hands  of  others ;  it  is  all  daylight 
business  and  the  operations  are  clean, 
and,  unlike  the  earlier  manipulations  of 
the  plate,  any  mistake  made  with  one 
print  can  be  readily  corrected  in  the 
next.  Let  someone  develop  for  you  if 
you  wish,  especially  in  hot  weather  if 
no  well-ventilated  dark-room  is  avail¬ 
able,  but  do  not  deprive  yourself  of  the 
pleasure  there  is  in  bringing  out  in  the 
finished  print  every  line  and  bit  of  detail 
that  the  negative  is  capable  of  yielding. 
— The  Photographic  Times. 


LIGHT  AND  SHADE. 

Nellie  Clifford. 

HE  advice  of  the  professional 
to  the  amateur  photographer 
on  the  subjecft  of  retouching 
is  invariably  the  same  as 
Punch’s  well-known  advice  on  a  rather 
weighter  matter,  “  Don’t.”  Don’t 

meddle  with  fascinating  outfits  of 

mediums,  stumps,  pencils  and  powdered 
leads.  They  all  lead  to  the  same  road 
— failure,  unless  you  are  going  to  take 
it  up  as  a  regular  study,  and  amateurs 
who  look  upon  photography  as  mere 
pleasure  do  not  care  to  enter  this  field. 
However,  all  the  good  advice  in  the 
world  only  annoys  us  all  the  more  when 
we  find  one  of  our  very  best  portrait 
negatives  spoiled  by  having  spots  and 
hollows  where  no  hollows  ought  to  be — 
fair-haired  models  changed  as  if  by 
magic  into  dark,  and  sunny  brown  hair 
into  black.  The  amateur  photographer 


alone  known  the  bitter  feeling  of  in¬ 
justice  in  his  heart,  when  he  quails 
beneath  the  glance  of  the  fond,  but 
indignant  mother,  as  she  points  scorn¬ 
fully  to  a  photo  of  her  “  golden-haired 
cherub”  with  a  heavy  smudgy  mass  of 
dark  hair  and  frowning  brow.  You 
don’t  offer  any  excuse,  for  you  have 
done  your  best,  but  you  know  well  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  retoucher  the  puckered 
brow  would  become  smooth  as  marble 
and  soft  light  falling  on  the  hair  totally 
change  its  appearance.  I  think  after 
all,  old  ladies  are  the  worst.  When 
you  present  them  with  a  copy  of  their 
portrait  of  which  you  are  pretty  proud, 
it  being  a  good  photo  in  every  way,  and 
after  an  awful  silence  you  are  asked, 
“  Is  that  what  I’m  like  ?  ”  Every 
wrinkle  is  portrayed  with  faultless 
accuracy,  which  may  be  true  to  life,  but 
truths  are  not  always  pleasant.  How 
to  go  to  work.  Wrinkles,  veins, 
freckles,  and  fine  work  of  all  sorts  is 
generally  disastrous  work  in  the  hands 
of  the  amateur,  but  so  many  portraits 
would  be  so  much  more  presentable 
with  a  little  retouching  of  the  simpler 
kind,  that  I  think  that  the  amateur 
would  do  well  to  practice  it  a  little. 

Obtain  three  pencils,  hard,  soft  and 
medium,  and  a  sixpenny  bottle  of  re¬ 
touching  medium,  and  you  are  set  up. 
A  retouching  desk  costs  12s.  6d.,  but 
for  trifling  work  an  ordinary  table  easel 
in  good  light,  does  for  a  make  shift. 
Having  carefully  rubbed  over  the  part 
to  be  retouched  with  a  drop  of  the 
medium  on  a  soft  rag  (using  a  circular 
motion),  leave  to  dry,  and  then  begin 
work.  Always  have  your  pencils  very 
sharp,  and  remember  that  everything  is 
the  opposite  in  the  negative  to  what  it 
is  in  the  positive.  The  blacker  you 
make  the  negative  the  whiter  will  the 
print  be.  Hold  you  pencil  in  your  hand 
so  lightly  that  a  person  coming  behind 
could  take  it  out  if  they  wished,  the 
slightest  pressing  spoils  your  work. 
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Always  work  the  way  of  the  face,  in 
sloping  network,  as  in  fig.  1,  only  on  a 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

much  finer  scale — not  as  fig.  2.  A  large 
hollow  on  the  cheek  will  speedily  im¬ 
prove  under  this  treatment  only  the 
worker  must  not  hurry,  but  place  every 
stroke  carefully  besides  the  last. 
The  eyes,  too,  become  much  im¬ 
proved  by  a  steady  dot  of  the  pencil  on 
the  pupil,  but  if  this  is  not  done  skil¬ 
fully  it  is  better  to  rub  it  off  (by  means 
of  soft  rag  and  turpentine)  and  try  again 
and  again,  printing  on  a  piece  of  paper 
each  time  until  the  required  light  on 
the  eye  is  obtained,  it  is  not  half  so 
hard  as  it  sounds,  and  there  is  nothing 
like  printing  off  when  retouching  to  see 
and  redtify  one’s  mistakes.  Anything 
that  prints  unpleasantly  can  be  washed 
off  and  tried  again.  Next  comes  the 
hair,  which  is  perhaps  the  easiest  of  all, 
a  little  light  here  and  a  little  there,  but 
all  coming  from  the  one  direction,  and 
the  photographer  will  be  surprised  at 
the  improvement. 

Now  let  the  reader  try  the  foregoing 
hints  on  a  negative,  subjedt  to  the  treat¬ 
ment,  and  take  off  a  print  and  he  will 
get — an  agreeable  surprise?  No,  prob¬ 
ably  a  most  disagreeable  one,  but  let 
him  wash  his  negative  and  start  again 
with  freshly  pointed  pencils,  the  print 
beside  him  so  that  he  can  see  exadtly 
where  there  is  too  much  light  and 
where  not  light  enough,  and  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  the  improvement  will  be  apparent. 
But  let  the  amateur  remember  that  to 
attempt  fine  work  in  retouching  is  as  a 
rule  not  successful,  unless  he  has  plenty 
of  artistic  skill,  and  the  above  few  hints 
would  be  useless  except  for  amateurs 
who  retouch  in  a  small  way,  as  the 
writer  does. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR 
SPORTSMEN. 
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II.— HUNTERS. 


I. - DIRECTIONS  FOR  FISHERMEN. 


AVING  caught  your  fish  (let  us 
assume  that  it  is  a  trout  about 
eight  inches  long),  you  will 
proceed  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
neighbouring  forest,  and  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  confederate,  or  perhaps  we 
should  say  a  companion,  to  uncap  the 
lens,  many  beautiful  effeCts  can  be  pro¬ 


duced  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  posing  the 
subjects  as  indicated  in  fig.  1,  the  hand 
of  the  fisherman  being  raised  so  that  it 
is  above  the  field  of  the  camera,  and  the 


Fig.  2. 


cord  that  suspends  the  fish  being  in  the 
same  vertical  plane  with  the  hand. 
The  resulting  picture  is  shown  in  fig.  2. 


The  hunter  who  wishes  to  preserve 
an  authentic  record  of  his  bag,  should 
take  with  him  to  the  woods,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  photographic  outfit:  1,  a 
domestic  cat,  preferably  a  maltese  (felis 
concolor),  and  2,  a  rather  young  black 
Newfoundland  pup.  The  camp  should 


be”sele<fted  near  a  growth  of  small  sap¬ 
lings.  For  a  bear  hunt  the  pup  should 
be  posed  on  the  top  of  a  gentle 
eminence  with  his  back  to  some  saplings. 
If  it  has  been  taught  to  “  sit  up  and 
beg,”  the  scene  may  be  made  very  ex¬ 
citing.  The  hunter  should  be  posed 


Fig.  4. 


nearly  in  a  line  with  the  pup,  or  bear, 
but  at  some  little  distance  beyond  him, 
as  in  fig.  3.  A  is  the  bear,  B  the 
hunter,  and  C  the  camera.  It  is 
desirable  to  focus  on  the  hunter,  as  a 
certain  indistinctness  of  detail  add  to 
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the  realism  of  the  bear.  The  resultant 
photograph  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 

The  domestic  cat  becomes  available 
for  illustrating  the  perils  of  panther  or 
mountain  -  lion  hunting.  The  same 
general  rules  apply  in  this  case  as  in  the 
bear  hunt,  save  that  the  cat  is  placed  in 
the  crotch  of  a  sapling,  and  prodded 
with  a  sharp  stick  by  a  concealed 
assistant.  Focus  as  before. 

Finally,  it  may  become  necessary,  for 
prudential  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  truth,  to  destroy  the  lives  of  the 
faithful  animals.  This  may  seem  cruel, 
but  a  pidture  of  the  slain  beasts  with 
the  triumphant  hunter  standing  over 
them  (taken  as  already  indicated)  will 
perhaps  justify  the  sacrifice  to  most 
minds. 

These  instructions  were  first  suggested 
by  a  writer  in  one  of  the  Chicago  news¬ 
papers.  The  subjedt  may  fairly  be 
classed  with  “  Trick  Photography.” 


MOUNTANTS  AND  MOUNTING 
BRUSHES. 

H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse. 

T  has  recently  been  stated  in 
one  of  the  weekly  photo¬ 
graphic  papers  that  prints 
mounted  with  starch  paste 
have  been  found  to  fade,  when  un¬ 
mounted  prints  made  at  the  same  time 
as  the  mounted  specimens  have  remained 
bright  and  good.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a 
ver-y  serious  accusation  that  is  levelled 
against  what  is,  probably,  the  most 
generally  used  of  all  mountants,  both 
by  professionals  and  by  amateurs.  The 
cause  of  the  fading  is,  no  doubt,  some 
chemical  decomposition  of  the  starch, 
though  in  many  cases  some  impurities 
in  the  mount  may  have  contributed  to 
the  fading. 


It  was  not  stated,  in  the  article  in 
question,  whether  any  preservative  was 
added  to  the  starch  in  the  use  of  which 
the  fading  was  noticed.  The  question  is 
one  which  certainly  needs  a  definitive 
settlement,  because  if  the  charge  is 
maintained,  gum,  arrowroot,  dextrine, 
and  all  that  class  of  mountants  will 
incur  the  same  condemnation. 

Dextrine  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  gum  arabic,  is  a  favourite  with 
many,  but  it  should  not  be  kept  too  long 
after  being  made  up.  Indiarubber  is  an 
efficient  but  unpleasant  medium,  and 
the  smell  of  the  solvent  employed  is 
enough,  or  too  much  for  most  people. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  mountants 
is  the  one  here  given,  the  only  draw¬ 
backs  to  its  use  being  that  it  requires  to 
be  warmed  to  render  it  fit  for  use,  that 
it  must  be  kept  warm  while  in  use,  and 
that  by  use  it  gets  somewhat  thicker 
than  is  required.  But  it  is  a  grand 
mountant  from  the  adhesive  point  of 
view,  and  when  too  thick  for  photo¬ 
graphic  use  is  generally  useful  for 
domestic  purposes,  as  being  more  con¬ 
venient  than  ordinary  flour  paste  : — 

Gelatine  (Nelson’s  No.  1  or  Clear 


French) . .  .  .  .  2  oz. 

Glycerine .  J  oz. 

Alcohol .  2  oz. 

Water .  8  oz. 


This  is  prepared  by  soaking  the  gelatine 
in  water  till  quite  soft  and  then  melting 
by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat ;  then  add  the 
glycerine,  and  finally  add  the  spirit, 
stirring  carefully  all  the  while.  There 
is  no  need  to  add  any  preservative  if  the 
bottle  be  kept  securely  closed,  but  it  is 
optional  to  add  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  of 
cloves  or  of  carbolic  acid,  or  a  piece  of 
camphor  may  be  previously  dissolved  in 
some  of  the  spirit. 

Mountants  prepared  by  formulae 
similar  to  this  are  sold  by  photographic 
chemists. 

Another  excellent  mountant  is  one 


3°° 


recommended  in  “  Scraps,”  for  use  with 
P.O.P.  The  formula  is  as  follows  : — 


Glue  .  3  oz. 

Golden  syrup  .  §  oz. 

Methylated  spirit  .  3  oz. 

Water .  3  oz. 


The  glue,  which  must  be  the  very 
best  and  whitest  procurable,  is  soaked 
in  a  small  jar  overnight  in  two  ounces 
of  the  water,  and  is  dissolved  by  warm¬ 
ing  gently  in  a  saucepan.  When  it  is 
quite  liquid  add  the  syrup.  Next  add 
the  other  ounce  of  water  to  the  spirit 
and  pour  it  slowly  into  the  jar,  stirring 
the  mixture  all  the  time  to  prevent  pre¬ 
cipitation.  This  mountant  must  be 
kept  in  a  bottle  with  a  tightly-closing 
bung  or  other  top,  and  will  then  keep 
indefinitely. 

Both  these  mountants  require  warm¬ 
ing  before  use.  The  latter  dries  readily, 
but  not  so  fast  that  there  is  no  time  to 
alter  the  position  of  the  print  on  the 
mount.  If  any  of  the  mountant  gets  on 
the  surface  of  the  print  it  may  be  easily 
removed  with  a  wet  sponge. 

It  is  better  when  using  a  gelatinous 
mountant  to  mount  the  prints  dry,  as 
the  mountant  becomes  somewhat  con¬ 
gealed  when  applied  to  a  wet  print.  In 
selecting  a  brush  for  mounting  purposes 
it  is  well  to  choose  a  good  one.  A 
brush  with  badly-fixed  bristles  or  hairs 
is  an  intolerable  nuisance.  One  of  the 
best  brushes  to  use  is  a  small  shaving 
brush  with  rather  long  stiff  hairs. 
They  can  be  got  at  prices  varying  from 
6d.  upwards.  The  handles,  as  a  rule, 
are  made  of  two  parts  screwed  together, 
and  if  these  two  parts  are  unscrewed 
and  some  shot  put  in,  the  brush  will 
easily  stand  upright  on  the  table  when 
not  in  use.  This  will  be  found  a  great 
convenience,  as  the  mounting  brush  can 
then  be  kept  free  from  any  cuttings 
that  may  be  on  the  table,  and  it  cannot 
stick  to  the  surface  as  it  would  do  if  laid 
down  flat.  After  mounting  about  half-a- 


dozen  prints,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  wash 
the  brush  out  in  hot  water,  and  renew 
the  hot  water  in  which  the  jar  of 
mounting  medium  should  have  been 
placed. 

A  large  sheet  of  plate-glass  is  a  most 
convenient  addition  to  the  mounting 
table  (mine  measures  3  ft.  by  iff.  8in., 
having  once  been  part  of  a  neighbour’s 
window).  A  sheet  of  white  paper  placed 
underneath  the  glass  makes  it  much 
easier  to  trim  prints  upon,  and  helps  to 
show  rip  any  dirt  or  dust  that  may 
intrude  its  presence.  The  surface  of 
the  glass  if  quite  clean  may  be  used  to 
paste  the  prints  on,  and  can  easily  be 
kept  clean  by  wiping  with  a  sponge  and 
cloth  after  use,  though  to  save  time  a 
fresh  piece  of  paper  for  each  print  may 
prove  better.  If  prints  are  mounted 
dry  there  is  no  objection  to  using  printed 
paper  for  this  purpose,  provided  the 
printing  is  not  quite  recent.  Where 
prints  are  mounted  wet  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  use  some  kinds  of  printed 
paper,  as  the  ink  prints  off  on  to  the 
prints. 


A  DEVELOPER  FOR  THE 
BEGINNER. 


Gerald  E.  Morris. 

HEN  a  person  is  about  to  take 
up  photography,  almost  the 
first  thing  he  asks  is,  “  What 
developer  shall  I  use  ?  ”  And 
the  answer  invariably  is  pyro.  Now,  to 
my  mind  pyro  is  about  the  worst  de¬ 
veloper  that  a  beginner  can  commence 
with,  for  it  is  more  or  less  dirty,  it  stains 
very  easily,  and  it  is  extremely  awkward 
to  manage — at  least  for  a  beginner. 
Whatever  he  may  use  afterwards,  I 
say  don’t  begin  with  pyro. 
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Now,  I  am  not  going  to  write  a 
whole  lot  on  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  this  developer,  that  is  not  my 
intention  in  the  least.  But  what  I  am 
going  to  do  is  to  try  and  point  out 
the  best  and  simplest  developer  for  the 
beginner  and  how  to  use  it.  I  know 
there  are  lots  who  use  pyro  and 
pyro  only,  why  I  could  never  quite 
make  out,  however,  it  is  no  business 
of  mine. 

Now  the  developer  I  wish  to  recom¬ 
mend  is  the  hydroquinone-soda  de¬ 
veloper,  which  is  made  up  in  two 
solutions. 

The  chief  features  seem  to  be  : — • 

1.  Cheapness. 

2.  Economy. 

.  3.  Cleanliness. 

4.  Simplicity. 

5.  Powerfulness. 

Ever  since  I  took  up  photography  I 
have  used  this  developer,  and  always 
found  it  most  suitable  for  all  purposes. 
The  component  parts  are  : — 


No.  1. 

Hydroquinone  . .  160  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite .  2  ozs. 

Citric  acid  .  60  grains. 

Potassium  bromide  .  40  grains. 

Water  to .  20  ozs. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  hydrate .  160  grains. 

Water  to .  20  ozs. 


This  developer  is  very  easy  to  man¬ 
age,  and  as  a  rule  equal  parts  must  be 
used,  except  when  an  over  exposed 
negative  is  under  treatment,  then  more 
of  No.  1  and  less  of  No.  2  must  be 
taken.  No.  1  gives  density,  and  No.  2 
detail. 

In  cold  weather  .the  developer  is 
less  adtive,  and  therefore  must  be 
warmed  to  about  56°  or  even  more  if 
necessary. 

The  alum  bath  should  not  be  used 
till  after  fixing,  otherwise  stains  are 
liable  to  result. 


One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  using 
this  formula  is  that  it  may  be  used  over 
and  over  again,  until  it  gets  dirty  and 
discoloured.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep 
a  little  of  an  old  solution  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  new  one.  Carbonate  of  soda 
is  sometimes  employed  instead  of 
sodium  hydrate,  but  then  the  formula 
is  somewhat  different  and  is  not  so  well 
suited  for  all-round  purposes. 

Here  is  the  formula  for  the  carbonate 
of  soda  developer  : — 


No.  1. 

Hydroquinone . 30  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite .  160  grains. 

Water .  5  ozs. 

No.  2. 

Carbonate  soda .  1  oz. 

Water .  5  ozs. 


Equal  parts  to  be  used  as  before,  but 
no  bromide  is  required  except  for  an 
over-exposed  plate. 

Now,  let  me  illustrate  how  to  use  this 
developer  composed  of  the  formula  first 
described.  Supposing  you  have  a  plate 
to  develop  which  you  are  afraid  is  a 
trifle  over-exposed.  Well,  obviously 
the  main  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  density, 
for  detail  is  bound  to  be  there. 

Now,  what  you  have  to  do  is  to  mix 
your  developer  to  suit  your  plate.  First 
of  all  mix  the  usual  solution  with  a  trifle 
more  of  No.  1  and  also  add  more  than 
the  usual  quantity  of  water.  Then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  develop,  but  only  a  very  faint 
image  will  appear,  and  perhaps  none  at 
all.  At  this  point  you  must  strengthen 
your  solution  by  adding  a  trifle  more  of 
both  No.  1  and  No.  2,  and  proceed  once 
more.  The  image  will  then  appear 
with  more  brilliancy,  and  the  negative 
will  probably  be  a  very  fair  one. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  under¬ 
exposed  negatives  increase  considerably 
in  detail  during  the  second  washing. 

And  finally,  let  me  add,  don’t  com¬ 
mence  photography  by  using  pyro. 
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CSHir  lpri3C5. 

The  competitions  announced  below  extend 
over  the  summer  months  and  have  a  fairly  com¬ 
prehensive  range.  They  should  be  undertaken 
by  each  earnest  student  not  solely  with  a  view 
to  beating  those  less  endowed  with  ability,  but 
because  there  is  good  training  in  the  work,  and 
that  they  give  “purpose”  to  the  photographer 
bv  presenting  him  some  definite  mark  to  aim  at. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Coupon,  which  can  be  used  by  com¬ 
petitors  abroad  for  any  date 

ILLUSTRATED  STORY 
(Closing  July  25th). 

A  prize  of  £1  is.  od.  for  the  best  original  short 
story  or  anecdote,  to  occupy  one  or  two  pages  of 
The  Junior  Photographer ,  and  to  be  illustrated 
with  photographs 

Suggestions : — An  hour  of  my  life,  Mary’s 
young  man,  our  farmyard,  life  in  our  street,  the 
children’s  quarrel,  incidents  of  washing  day,  my 
rabbits  and  their  ways,  etc.  This  competition 
was  suggested  by  "  The  Story  of  Muggins,” 
contributed  to  the  Animal  Studies  number  of 
The  Practical  Phot  grapher  by  Mr.  Nichol  Elliott. 

The  coupon  for  this  competion  will  be  found 
in  the  May  number 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE 
(Closing  August  25th). 

(1) .  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  illustrating  town  life. 

(2) .  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  illustrating  country  life. 

Suggestions  : — (1)  Outside  the  railway  station, 
street  boys,  the  slums,  cab  stand  on  a  wet  day, 
the  smoky  stacks,  fourth  edition,  id.  all  the  way, 
etc.  (2).  Milking,  ploughing,  haymaking,  sheep¬ 
shearing,  talk  on  the  bridge,  the  rustic  swain, 
driving  cattle  home,  etc. 

Coupons  for  the  Town  and  Country  Life 
Competition  were  given  in  the  June  number. 

ILLUSTRATED  NURSERY  RHYME 
(Closing  September  25th). 

A  prize  of  £1  is.  od.  for  the  best  photograph, 
or  series  of  photographs  illustrating  a  nursery 
rhyme. 

Suggestions -Miss  Muffet,  Jack  Horner, 
Georgie  Porgie,  Bo-Peep,  House  that  Jack  Built, 
Ding  Dong  Bell,  This  Little  Pig  went  to 
Market,  etc. 

HOLIDAY  TOUR 
(Closes  October  25th). 

The  big  event  in  the  programme.  Three 
prizes,  of  the  value  of  £5,  £?.,  and  £1  respec¬ 
tively  in  coupons  for  travelling  and  hotel 
expenses,  for  the  best  illustrated  article  des¬ 


criptive  of  a  holiday  tour  anywhere.  The 
coupons  will  be  issued  anytime  during  1896,  and 
for  any  place,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  reci¬ 
pient  The  article  must  not  exceed  9,000,  or  con¬ 
tain  less  than  2,000  words.  It  must  be  illustrated 
by  not  less  than  10  and  not  more  than  35  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  the  author.  The  article  should 
be  instructive,  but  not  heavy;  anecdotal,  but  free 
from  twaddle.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  on 
the  understanding  that  the  recipients  also  give  a 
short  report  as  to  how  they  spend  their  free 
holiday 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by  the  proper 
con /ion  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the  current 
issue,  or  issue  in  which  the  particular  coupon  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  provided  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate 
coupon. 

The  coupons  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print 
by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address  and  r  thcr 
particulars. 

All  photographs,  etc.,  should  be  sent  flat  and  unmoun¬ 
ted,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Junior  Photograph  , 
The  Country  Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  each  month  to  be  in  time  for  the 
succeeding  competition. 

The  prints  and  articles  sent  in,  become  the  property  of 
the  Editor  to  reproduce  if  desirable.  In  no  case  can 
unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 

RAILWAY  CARRIAGE  COMPETITION. 

The  railway  carriage  competition  has  not  bet  n 
nearly  so  successful  as  we  expected,  the  number 
of  entries  being  exceedingly  small,  and  many  of 
these  did  not  fullfil  the  conditions,  having  been 
taken  from  and  not  in  the  compartment.  The 
most  satisfactory  print  is  that  submitted  by  A. 
H.  Almond,  7,  Frances  Street,  Darwen.  It 
represents  a  Photographic  Excursion,  and 
considering  the  difficulties  under  which  it  was 
taken  it  is  very  good  indeed.  We  are  happy  in 
handing  Mr.  Almond  the  prize. 

We  are  much  disappointed  with  the  result  of 
this  competition,  as  it  shows  how  chary  our 
readers  are  of  straying  from  the  beaten  track  or 
striking  out  a  new  line.  If  we  had  announced  a 
river  scenery  competition  or  one  dealing  with 
architecture  we  should  have  been  flooded  with 
prints,  whereas  an  original  idea  is  glanced  at 
askance.  We  trust  this  want  of  enterprise  will 
not  be  noticeable  in  the  forthcoming  out-of-the- 
common  competitions.  Possibly  the  Railway 
Carriage  notion  was  too  daring  in  its  uniqueness, 
and  we  ought  perhaps  to  have  let  our  readers 
down  more  gently  at  the  beginning.  Well  the 
Illustrated  Story,  Town  and  Country  Life. 
Nursery  Rhyme  and  Holiday  Tour  competitions 
are  perhaps  a  little  less  strikingly  unorthodox, 
and  we  sincerely  trust  they  will  receive  better 
support. 
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XTbe  Junior  Salon. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  this  scheme  is 
only  in  its  first  year,  the  support  it  has  received 
is  remarkably  satisfactory.  At  the  time  of  going 
to  press  with  the  present  number,  some  hundreds 
of  prints  have  come  in,  and  every  post  is  bringing 
large  numbers.  The  August  issue  will,  therefore, 
have  a  special  Salon  Supplement  in  addition  to 
the  already  announced  increase  in  the  number 
of  pages  of  the  ordinary  magazine.  The  price 
of  the  August  number  together  with  the  Salon 
Supplement  will  be  6d.  We  have  no  doubt  that 


Hydroquinone,  hydrokinone,  hydrochinone 
and  quinol  are  all  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Green  pictures  may  be  obtained  by  immersing 
an  ordinary  ferro-prussiate  blue  print  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  i  dram  sulphuric  acid  to  16  ozs.  water 

If  when  toning  P.O.P.  a  pink  tinge  appears  in 
the  half-tones,  it  is  due  either  to  the  bath  being 
weak  in  gold  or  else  to  the  bath  being  too 
alkaline. 

Have  a  dish  of  cold  water  handy  while  de¬ 
veloping.  If  the  image  comes  up  too  quickly,  it 


A.  H.  Almond. 

it  will  be  pronounced  a  unique  and  pleasing 
production.  A  full  programme  of  next  month's 
number  will  be  found  in  “  Our  Editor’s  Corner,” 
and  in  the  advertisement  pages. 


©ur  Xaboratorp. 

Distilled  water  should  be  used  for  all  photo¬ 
graphic  solutions  except  hypo. 

A  rickety  camera  stand  may  be  improved  by 
fastening  a  string  to  the  tripod  screw  to  the  end 
of  which  is  attached  a  heavy  stone. 


Darwen. 

may  be  checked  instantly  by  placing  in  the 
water  and  rocking  gently. 

Faded  negatives  may  be  improved  by  soak¬ 
ing  in 

Schlippe's  salt .  io  grains. 

Water  . .  i  ounce. 

Sensitized  papers  deteriorate  when  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  as  compared  with  those  kept 
closely  packed  in  a  box.  A  good  plan  is  to  put 
a  piece  of  glass  over  the  paper  when  kept  in  a 
box  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  Paper,  in  this 
manner,  keeps  much  longer  than  if  the  air  is 
allowed  to  gain  access  to  the  surface. 


Railway  Carriage  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 
“  A  Camera  Excursion.” 
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In  summer  time  when  the  sun  is  bright,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  slow  down  the  printing  by  placing 
the  frame  in  the  shade  or  try  covering  it  with 
tissue  paper.  When  you  print  very  quickly  you 
never  get  depth  and  quality. 

Professor  Garner  recently  told  an  interviewer 
how  he  tied  a  bait  to  a  string  attached  to  a  shutter 
of  a  kodak,  and  set  the  kodak  where  the  gorilla 
would  come  across  it,  so  that  when  a  gorilla  went 
for  the  bait  and  pulled  the  string,  he  was,  of 
course,  photographed 

Platinotype  prints  that  have  become  yellow 
can  be  restored  to  their  original  whiteness  by 
immersing  them  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of 
hypo-chlorite  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and 
then  washing  with  water.  A  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  should  be  added  to  one  or  two 
of  the  middle-wash  waters.  The  image  is  not 
in  any  way  affected  by  this  treatment. 

Keeping  Exposed  Plates. — Many  photo¬ 
graphers  when  they  are  busy  make  exposures 
right  along,  and  place  the  exposed  plates  face 
down  in  an  empty  box  until  they  have  time  to 
develop  them.  This  is  entirely  wrong.  Plates 
should  be  kept  after  exposure  just  as  they  are 
sent  out  from  the  factory,  packed  closely  face  to 
face.  The  hypo  in  the  strawboard  of  which 
boxes  are  made,  if  the  plates  are  placed  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  box,  affedts  the  surface,  and  the 
part  so  affedted  will  develop  quickly,  giving  an 
uneven  negative.  -M .  A  .  Seed. 

Amidol  Developer  for  Bromide  Paper. — 
Mr.  Dresser,  a  well-known  authority  on  bromide 
printing,  writes  in  the  Photographic  Times  : — 
“  Amidol  is  the  developer  which  I  like  best  and  by 
which  I  can  get  the  best  results  on  any  bromide 
paper  or  plate.  For  the  last  year  it  has  been 
the  only  one  I  have  used  for  all  my  work,  nega¬ 
tives,  bromide  papers,  or  lantern  slides.  The 
formula  sent  out  by  the  makers  does  very  well, 
but  I  prefer  my  own  ;  it  is  much  stronger,  but 
I  get  extra  fine  blacks  on  bromides  when  using 
a  strong  developer. 

No.  i.  Saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphite. 

No.  2.  A  bottle  of  Amidol  (dry  and  in 
powder). 

No.  3.  10%  bromide. 

No.  4  5%  potass,  carbonate. 

For  use,  I  take,  say, 


No.  1 .  4  ounces, 

No.  2 .  24  grains, 

No.  3 .  90  drops, 


and  use  it  full  strength  for  bromide  papers  ;  in 
case  of  known  over-exposure  one  can  dilute  with 
an  equal  part  of  water  or  add  more  bromide.  I 
think  it  best  to  use  bromide,  for  as  soon  as  one 
dilutes  the  developer  one  gets  the  tones  ‘  gray.’ 
This  developer  when  mixed  first  can  be  used  for 
three  or  four  sheets  of  paper  without  loss  of 
colour.” 


©ur  Survey. 

Items  of  news  for  this  column  are  thankfully  received. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  plates  may  be 
changed  by  the  reflected  light  of  an  ordinary 
candle.  The  method  usually  employed  is  to 
place  the  candle  in  the  bottom  of  a  tub  or  barrel 
and  work  a  yard  or  so  away.  Given  a  dark 
cellar  or  a  bedroom  after  sundown  the  plates 
can  be  changed  as  safely  and  efficaciously  as  in 
an  elaborately  fitted  dark-room. 

It  sometimes  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  beginner  to 
photograph  a  wedding  party,  the  result  of  which 
is  often  a  failure.  The  blackness  of  the  gentle¬ 
men’s  coats  contrasting  strongly  with  the  white¬ 
ness  of  the  ladies  dresses,  makes  the  subjedt  a 
"  tricky  ”  one.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  the  men 
to  stand  in  the  stronger  light  and  the  ladies  in 
the  shadow,  so  as  to  overcome  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  harsh  contrast  so  often  noticeable 
where  black  and  white  draperies  are  photo¬ 
graphed  together. 

The  Photographer  and  his  Journals. — One 
of  the  strangest  and  most  incomprehensible 
phrases  of  our  art  is  that,  with  new  discoveries, 
and  new  methods  being  brought  forward  every 
day,  so  very  few  photographers  subscribe  to  the 
journals  wbich  are  prepared  and  published  for 
their  help — to  keep  them  abreast  of  their  times. 
Here  and  there  you  will  see  a  stray  sample  copy 
lying  negledted  “  mouldering  in  dust  ”  and  seem¬ 
ingly  ashamed  to  find  itself  so  far  from  home. 
And,  more  unusual  still,  one  sees  a  pile  of  one 
or  more  volumes  of  photographic  periodicals. 
This  should  not  be,  nor  is  there  any  legitimate 
excuse  for  it.  Read,  gentlemen,  read  !  Education 
is  cheap  and  cannot  be  negledted  with  impunity. 
—IF.  F.  Miller. 

If  you  are  the  happy  possessor  of  a  Thornton- 
Pickard  shutter  and  yearn  to  take  a  pidlure  of 
your  Sunday  School  class  or  your  football  team 
in  which  your  own  noble  form  is  included,  you 
can  do  it  quite  easily,  without  any  extra  ap¬ 
paratus  save  a  bobbin  of  strong  black  thread. 
Turn  the  shutter  round  so  that  the  steel  release 
bar  is  down  hill  Fasten  one  end  of  the  thread 
to  the  bar,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  time  and 
instantaneous  pegs,  and  then  take  the  bobbin 
and  pass  it  under  one  of  the  struts  which  hold 
the  camera  stand  extended,  or  better  still,  have 
a  little  wire  eyelet  screwed  in  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  down  the  front  leg.  You  will  then  find  that 
you  will  be  able  to  work  the  shutter  perfedtly 
from  a  distance  without  causing  the  slightest  jar, 
and  the  thread  will  not  show,  running  as  it 
does  near  the  ground. 

Light  in  Dark  Room. —  Have  plenty  of 
light  in  the  dark-room,  but  have  it  of  the 
proper  kind.  A  square,  twelve  inches  by 
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sixteen,  gives  excellent  illumination  and  may 
be  made  perfedtly  safe,  even  if  diredtly  oppo¬ 
site  the  sun,  although  it  is  not  desirable  to 
have  it  in  that  position.  Three  thicknesses  of 
canary  paper  would  be  quite  sufficient,  even  in 
extreme  cases.  Many  cut  down  the  light  of  the 
window  to  a  mere  glimmer.  Thus  if  any  white 
light  enters  through  unconsidered  cracks  it  is 
purer  and  strikes  the  plate  with  more  force, 
whereas  a  flood  of  moderately  safe  adtinic  light 
would  mix  with  and  counteract  these  stray  rays. 
The  best  plan  is  to  have  plenty  of  light  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  dark  box  in  which  to  place  the  developing 
dish.  The  development  can  then  be  effected 
with  very  little  fear  of  fog  if  the  negative  is 
examined  and  re-covered  expeditiously. 

The  First  Camera. — The  camera  was  in¬ 
vented  in  the  16th  century  by  Baptista  Porta. 
It  was  at  that  time  merely  a  wooden  box 
blackened  inside  and  furnished  with  a  single  bi¬ 
convex  lens  fitted  to  a  sliding  tube,  that  served 
to  bring  the  image  to  focus.  This  image  was 
received  on  a  white  paper  screen,  and  afterwards 
on  a  ground  glass,  and  it  was  fringed  by  colours 
of  the  solar  spedtrum.  This  instrument  was 
intended  by  Porta  for  copying  with  exactness 
the  most  difficult  views,  which  was  done  by 
tracing  the  outlines  on  the  screen  with  pencil. 
The  picture  thus  obtained  was  reversed.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience  and  to  facilitate  the 
employment  of  the  instrument  for  drawing,  the 
pictures  were  afterwards  rectified  by  receiving 
them  on  a  flat  mirror  inclined  to  an  angle  of 
45°.  The  image  was  then  reflected  and  received 
on  a  ground  glass  so  that  it  was  in  its  right 
position,  and  not  reversed  as  at  first.  It  was 
with  this  imperfect  instrument  that  Canaletti 
made,  in  1697,  the  views  for  his  admirable  pidtures 
in  Venice. 


IRotes  ant)  (Eluertes. 

Combined  Bath. — I  have  found  the  following 
combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  to  give  excellent 
tones.  Prints  toned  six  years  ago  are  as  good 


as  ever. 

Powdered  alum .  2  drams. 

Citric  acid .  4 

Hypo  .  8 

Water  . .  8  ounces. 


Wash  well  in  running  water  45  minutes.  A.  V. 
Elsden. 

Gold  Chloride. — It  is  possible  if  you  have 
or  can  procure  the  necessary  apparatus  : — Dis¬ 
solve  a  half  sovereign  in  1  drachm  of  pure  nitric 
acid  and  5  drachms  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  in 
a  flask  on  a  sand  bath.  Pour  off  liquid  into  a 
15  ounce  bottle  and  add  8  or  10  ounces  of  dis¬ 


tilled  water,  allow  the  water  to  settle  and  then 
1  add  powdered  chalk  until  effervescence  ceases. 
Make  up  to  15  ounces  with  water  and  filter. 
You  have  a  solution  containing  8  grains  of  gold 
per  ounce,  which  will  keep  for  any  length  of 
time.  A  fuller  account  of  its  preparation  will 
be  found  on  page  702  of  “  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  Almanac,  1895,”  by  J.  W.  Bolton, 
which  I  would  advise  “  Au.  Cl.”  to  read  if  he  is 
thinking  of  making  some.  H.  P.  Smith. 

Negative  from  Slide — You  may  obtain  a 
half  plate  negative  from  a  lantern  slide  in  two  or 
three  ways.  I  will  give  the  two  methods  I  have 
adopted.  Undoubtedly  the  best  is  by  daylight. 
Block  up  a  small  window  all  but  a  hole  3^  inches 
square,  place  the  lantern  slide  therein  with  a 
piece  of  opal  or  ground  glass  behind.  Fix  up  a 
long  focus  camera  with  a  short  focus  lens  at¬ 
tached,  and  copy  the  slide  direct  on  to  a  half 
plate.  The  camera  should  rack  out  at  least 
three  times  the  focus  of  the  lens,  which  by  the 
way  may  be  a  quarter  plate  lens,  in  fadt,  It  is 
preferable,  as  the  extension  need  not  be  so  long 
and  it  will  easily  cover  half  plate  when  enlarg¬ 
ing.  There  must  be  a  greater  distance  between 
lens  and  plate  than  between  lens  and  lantern 
slide.  My  method  is  to  rack  out  the  camera  to 
its  full  extent,  place  my  head  under  the  cloth, 
walk  up  to  the  lantern  slide  and  touch  it  with 
the  lens.  I  then  move  gently  backward  (only  a 
few  inches)  and  the  image  gradually  appears  as 
large  as  it  is  possible  for  the  lens  to  magnify  it. 
If  too  large  it  may  be  diminished  by  racking  the 
camera  in.  It  is  impossible  to  give  exposure,  as 
it  depends  upon  the  density  of  slide,  rapidity  of 
plate,  stop  used,  and  the  quality  of  light  outside. 
Excellent  negatives  may  be  made  by  cutting  a 
hole,  large  enough  to  hold  the  slide,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  box  and  copying  in  the  same  manner 
as  before.  The  distance  between  the  lens  and 
slide  must,  however,  be  kept  perfedtly  dark  eitner 
by  covering  over  with  the  focussing  cloth  or  by 
any  other  means  that  necessity  may  suggest. 
Artificial  light  may  be  employed  in  an  ordinary 
magic  lantern.  Place  the  slide  in  the  carrier  in 
the  usual  way  and  enlarge  it  on  to  a  piece  of 
white  cardboard  to  the  required  size,  take  away 
the  cardboard  and  place  an  ordinary  dry  plate 
in  its  place  and  enlarge  thereon  as  you  would  on 
bromide  paper.  The  exposure  depends  upon 
the  same  fadtors  as  daylight  enlarging,  all  but 
the  light,  which  in  the  latter  case  is  artificial 
and  less  adtinic.  R.  Penlake. 

Pyro  Stains. — On  page  43  of  the  September 
number  of  The  Junior  Photographer  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — ”  Oxalic  acid  or  the  ordinary  alum  and 
citric  acid  clearing  bath  will  remove  pyro  stains 
from  the  clothes.  Either  of  the  above  I  think 
would  remove  the  stains  that  “  W.  G.”  speaks 
of.  H.  P.  Smith. 
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Removal  of  Pyro  Stains. — Place  the  fabric 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  and  leave 

it  to  steep  for  some  little  time.  Next  place  the 

material,  now  impregnated  with  the  acid 
solution,  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  till  the  stain  disappears,  and  finally  wash 
in  clear  water.  A  little  rubbing  facilitates  the 
removal  of  the  stains.  R .  P. 

Sulpho -Pyrogallol.  —  Berkeley’s  original 
formula  is  as  follows  : — 

Sulphite  of  soda .  200  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  . .  5 

Pyrogallol  .  50 

Distilled  water . .  1  ounce. 

4  grains,  i.e.,  49  minims  of  sulpho-pyrogallol  is 
sufficient  to  develop  a  half  plate.  H.  P.  Smith. 

Sulpho  -  Pyrogallol. — I  use  the  following 
developer  given  to  me  as  “  Berkeley’s.”  Dissolve 
4  ozs.  sulphite  of  soda  in  hot  water  to  make  up 
9  ozs.  ;  when  cold  test  with  litmus  paper,  and  if 
alkaline,  make  faintly  acid  with  citric  acid,  and 
dissolve  it  in  a  freshly  opened  1  oz.  bottle  of 
pyrogallic  acid.  It  is  best,  however,  to  acidify 
with  either  sulphurous  acid  or  bisulphite  of  soda, 
as  if  the  solution  is  very  alkaline,  and  requires 
more  than  a  few  grains  citric  acid,  the  citrate  of 
soda  formed  is  a  powerful  restrainer,  li  P. 

Testing  for  Hypo. --Dissolve  2  grains  of 
permanganate  of  potash  and  20  gra  ns  of 
potassium  carbonate  in  40  ounces  of  water.  A 
few  drops  of  this  will  turn  from  pink  to  greenish 
yellow  or  brown,  when  added  to  water  which  is 
not  free  from  hypo.  R.  P. 

Testing  for  Hypo. — On  adding  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  to  the  water  a  white  milkiness 
turning  yellow  indicates  the  presence  of  hypo  in 
the  water.  The  white  milkiness  itself  does  not 
show  hypo  unless  it  turns  yellow.  When  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassic  permanganate  (Condy’s  fluid)  is 
dropped  into  water  containg  hypo  (traces)  the 
potassic  permanganate  is  decolorised.  Hypo 
can  also  be  detected  by  its  decolorisation  of 
iodide  of  starch,  a  blue  body.  Strips  of  paper 
are  immersed  in  a  solution  of  potassic  iodide  and 
starch  (some  starch  mountant  diluted  with 
water)  and  then  dipped  in  a  solution  of  bleaching 
powder,  to  which  a  little  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.  The  paper 
thus  prepared  has  a  blue  colour.  H.  P.  Smith. 

Varnish.  —A  varnish  very  suitable  for  varnish¬ 
ing  home-made  wooden  dishes  is  composed  of — 


Gum  sandarac  .  . .  J  ounce. 

Orange  shellac  . , .  j  ,, 

Methylated  spirit  .  |  pint. 


Or  use  good  white  hard  varnish,  and  let  dry 
thoroughly.  R.  P. 


©ur  Critical  Column. 

Under  ihis  heading  the  Editor  will,  in  a  fi  iendly  spirit, 
criticise  photographs  by  any  readers  who  care  to  send 
prints  for  that  purpose.  In  special  cases  failures  will  be 
illustrated,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fa<5t  that  the  bad  points  mainly 
are  mentioned.  Some  of  the  photographs  we  receive  are 
excellent  in  many  respedts,  but  we  consider  that  to  point 
out  their  weaknesses  is  of  much  more  value  than  to  extol 
their  virtues.  Prints  should  be  sent  flat,  the  package 
marked  ‘Critical  Column”  on  outside,  and  name  and 
address  of  sender  should  be  written  on  coupon  affixed  by 
one  comer  to  back  of  print.  A  inn*-  may  be 

added  for  publication.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  prints.  Critical  Column  coupon  must  be  cut  from 
the  current  number  of  The  Junior  Photoipaulier,  and 
accompany  each  print  sent. 

Castor. — The  spots  are  due  to  blemishes 
which  sometimes  occur  in  this  class  of  paper. 
The  negative  is  a  trifle  under-exposed. 

Savernake. — As  a  group  there  is  not  much  to 
complain  of  in  this  photograph,  although  the 
arrangement  is  a  little  formal.  The  background 
is  charming  and  it  seems  a  pity  to  have  wasted 
it  upon  so  trivial  a  subject  as  you  have  done.  It 
would  be  first-rate  as  the  setting  for  a  genre 
picture  of  the  Robinsonian  type. 

S.  W.  B.  M. — A  fair  picture  of  its  class,  under¬ 
exposed. 

Camera. — A  very  passable  picture  of  a  train  in 
a  railway  station,  spoilt  by  distorted  perspective. 

J.  G. — All  right  from  the  photographic  point 
of  view,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
foreground. 

H.  Harrison. — Excellent  indeed  for  a  home¬ 
made  camera  and  such  a  cheap  lens.  It  was  a 
mistake  however,  to  print  it  in  an  oval  mask,  as 
the  subject  was  more  suited  to  the  long,  narrow 
style  of  print. 

Argus. — Just  moderate.  It  is  not  in  good 
focus,  and  the  surroundings  were  hardly  worth 
the  wasting  of  a  plate  on 

Doubtful. — A  most  beautiful  view,  lacking 
only  a  good  foreground  to  make  a  picture.  Trim 
it  down  to  a  little  over  an  inch  broad  by  the 
the  same  length  it  is  now,  leaving  a  tiny  bit  of 
sky  line  showing  over  the  highest  peaks  and  you 
will  to  a  certain  extent  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Chumpus. — Not  in  focus  and  very  common¬ 
place,  but  otherwise  the  treatment  has  been 
satisfactory. 

Athos. — An  excellently  chosen  bit,  the  good 
effeCt  of  which  has  been  destroyed  by  ineffectual 
lighting.  You  must  certainly  try  this  same  spot 
again  when  the  sun  is  at  a  different  point  and 
use  a  larger  plate.  The  best  way  to  treat  the 
present  negative  so  as  to  make  the  best  of  it 
would  be  to  print  it  in  carbon  of  a  green  tint. 
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Amateur  Photographer. — You  have  trimmed 
]"your  print  very  well  indeed  and  if  it  were  in 
better  focus  you  would  have  a  decently  pidtorial 
tview  of  an  ordinary  subjedt. 

Rosebud. — Sharp  and  clear  but  much  too 
harsh  through  over-development.  It  has  no 
pretentions  to  the  pidtorial. 

F.  H.  M. — A  really  good  morsel  spoilt  by  the 
same  defedt  as  the  above,  namely,  over-develop¬ 
ment. 

Tubby. — This  is  a  good  work  spoilt  by  in¬ 
attention  to  technique.  You  ought  to  have 
known  that  you  could  not  get  corredt  rendering 
of  trees  and  grasses  on  a  windy  day  with  a  time 
exposure.  You  have  tried  this  and  it  has  of 
course  resulted  in  blurring  which  completely 
ruins  a  really  capital  thing. 

Isaac. — You  should’nt  send  such  a  lot  of  prints 
with  only  one  coupon.  We  like  the  one  of  the 
house  the  best.  It  is  photographically  praise¬ 
worthy  and  the  circular  trimming  is  exadtly 
suited  to  the  composition. 

Noj. — A  pidture  of  an  over  exposed  son  of  toil, 
standing  against  a  door  and  very  much  out  of 
focus  in  the  region  of  the  legs,  due  to  the  swing 
back  not  being  properly  adjusted.  He  would 
have  been  a  capital  old  man  for  a  genre  com¬ 
position  but  he  has  been  thrown  away. 

A  German. — A  capital  portrait  study,  much 
above  the  ordinary  run.  It  would  look  better  if 
the  vignetting  on  the  left  hand  side  were  carried 
a  little  closer  to  the  figure. 

Gyp. — The  fault  in  your  Vidtoria  tower  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  sharp  enough,  and  also  that 
it  has  been  over  exposed  and  flatly  lighted. 
Your  old  garden  is  a  great  deal  better.  It  only 
wanted  a  girl  in  a  white  gown  to  make  it  a  pidture. 
The  greenhouse  interior  is  corredtly  exposed  but 
the  foreground  is  out  of  focus.  You  should  have 
stopped  down  and  given  a  longer  exposure  in 
accordance.  The  sailors,  although  fair,  seem  a 
little  over  exposed. 

Citizen. — A  technically  good  rendering  of  a 
horse  and  cart  amid  very  ordinary  surroundings. 
It  has  no  pretensions  to  be  called  a  pidture. 

Bancroft. — Very  good  indeed  as  a  pidture 
of  a  church  pure  and  simple.  It  would  be  ex¬ 
cellent  for  reprodudtion  on  the  back  of  the  local 
Parish  Magazine.  A  printed  in  sky  would  im¬ 
prove  it  vastly  from  the  artistic  standpoint. 

P.  O.  P. — An  over  exposed  view  of  a  rather 
pretty  country  lane  which  wanted  a  figure  to  give 
purpose  to  it. 

H.  B.  B. — Very  good  technically,  but  not 
correspondingly  artistically. 


Bozey  G. — We  have  taken  the  one  of  the  boy 
feeding  the  cat  for  criticism.  The  pose  of  the 
lad  is  good,  and  that  of  the  cat  equally  so.  Un- 
fortunely  the  light  has  been  shining  diredtly  on  the 
figures,  and  the  pidture  has  not  therefore  a  very 
distindt  appearance,  or  rather  we  should  say  it 
lacks  contrast  required  to  make  the  figures  stand 
out  from  the  background  The  tub  towards  the 
left  hand  corner  is  uninteresting.  A  box  or  some¬ 
thing  leaned  up  against  it  would  have  given 
better  balance. 

Chesire. — Considering  your  short  experience, 
very  good.  The  roadway  is  bare,  and  something 
was  required  to  give  balance  in  the  left  hand 
corner. 

Pax. — If  there  had  not  been  so  much  halation 
about  the  head  of  the  figure,  you  would  have  had 
a  really  good  portrait  as  the  position  is  natural 
and  unstrained.  As  the  print  stands  at  present 
it  is  hard  to  distinguish  the  girl’s  dress  from  the 
white  background. 

Instantogrefe. — Cut  exadtly  two  inches  off 
the  bottom  of  the  print,  and  you  will  have  a 
pidture. 

Bogey. — The  masking  is  well  suited  to  the 
subjedt.  The  focus  is  unfortunately  not  quite 
sharp  enough. 

Non-Degener.  —  This  represents  a  collier 
playing  marbles  with  his  children  after  the  day’s 
work  is  done.  A  really  capital  thing  could  have 
been  made  out  of  it,  but  the  pidture  as  it  stands 
at  present  is  pradtically  valueless.  The  children 
and  the  man  are  all  looking  at  the  camera,  and 
some  of  them  have  moved.  The  only  advice  we 
can  give  you  is  try  again. 

Dlaniger. — Something  from  nothing  which 
would  have  been  most  effedtive  had  it  not  been 
out  of  focus 

Dalrida. — A  street  scene.  It  is  fairly  good 
but  it  suffers  from  a  common  fault,  namely  that 
the  photographer  has  stood  on  the  bright  side  of 
the  street,  and  pointed  the  camera  towards  the 
shade.  Of  course  this  mode  of  procedure  should 
have  been  reversed. 

Atlas. — Technically  your  portrait  of  the  man 
and  the  dog  is  good,  but  it  would  have  looked 
considerably  better  if  you  had  allowed  the  back¬ 
ground  to  come  down  to  the  floor,  thus  forming 
what  is  known  as  a  continuous  cloth.  The  gentle¬ 
man’s  legs  are  not  quite  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Romeio. — There  is  sufficient  material  in  front 
of  your  camera  to  make  nearly  a  dozen  pidtures, 
but  you  have  unfortunately  tried  to  include  them 
all,  and  the  result  is  disappointing.  The  tiny 
bridge  on  which  the  light  falls  so  charmingly 
would  have  made  an  excellent  pidture  by  itself 
with  a  little  care. 
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Joff. — (No.  i).  A  very  good  photograph  of  a 
public-house,  only  that  and  nothing  more.  (No. 
2).  A  very  effectively  lighted  photograph  of  a 
church.  Photographically  speaking  it  is  chaste. 

J  H  W.— This  is  a  particularly  aggravating 
and  common  form  of  group.  Its  technical 
qualities  leave  nothing  whatever  to  be  desired, 
and  the  camera  which  produced  it  evidently 
posseses  a  fine  lens.  The  mistake  lies  in  the 
arrangement  and  the  expression  of  the  sitters. 
Take  the  first  defect.  The  semicircle  of  chairs  is 
desirable,  but  why  the  two  basket  ones  could  not 
have  been  allowed  to  occupy  each  end  and 


Lika-joka. — Fine  view  of  trees  which  end  how¬ 
ever  rather  abruply  leaving  no  foreground  to 
speak  of.  We  know  the  position  from  which  you 
have  taken  it,  and  we  doubt  if  you  could  have 
got  further  back  for  the  Vicarage  garden  wall. 
Vignetting  gets  over  the  difficulty  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  we  should  think  that  if  you  used  a 
larger  sheet  of  paper  you  would  get  a  passable 
print,  as  the  lighting  is  most  satisfactory. 

Vignette. — Removed  from  the  common-place 
by  effective  printing  in  of  clouds.  You  are  not, 
however,  quite  up  to  the  art  of  working  bromide 
paper. 
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mantain  balance  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
The  poses  individually  leave  very  little  to  com¬ 
plain  about,  but  as  a  whole  they  lack  continuity 
and  purpose,  and  the  legs  of  the  gentleman  on 
the  right  are  arranged,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
ungracefully.  With  regard  to  the  expressions, 
each  man  wears  a  ghastly,  sickly  smile  which 
gives  an  insane  look  to  the  group  and  the  full 
inanity  of  which  is  unfortunately  lost  in  the 
process  of  reproduction.  It  is  a  good  group 
spoilt  by  inattention  to  little  detail. 

Ubique. — The  view  is  very  good  indeed,  and 
the  trimming  especially  suitable. 


Stanley. — A  good  picture  of  pussy.  The 
effect  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  pulled 
out  the  background  on  which  the  animal  is  sitting 
so  as  to  cover  up  the  bare  floor,  and  not  cut  off 
its  feet. 

Chola. — We  like  to  see  an  attempt  of  this  sort 
for  it  shows  that  something  above  the  ordinary 
run  of  work  is  contemplated.  The  lighting  of 
the  girl’s  head  is  very  nice,  and  the  post  satis¬ 
factory.  There  is  unfortunately  a  large  amount 
of  fog  towards  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  and  we  do 
not  think  that  the  introduction  of  the  furs  was 
very  desirable. 
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Cadetto. — Pidlure  of  a  house  taken  from  an 
excellent  position,  but  very  much  over  exposed 
and  unevenly  toned. 

Margaret. — The  cutting  of  your  print  is 
excellent,  and  it  has  many  other  claims  to  rank 
as  an  artistic  photograph. 

Sharp. — Splendidly  clear.  The  reason  of  the 
black  appearance  of  the  sky  is  that  the  negative 
has  been  very  much  over  exposed  indeed.  One 
second  with  //16  would  we  should  imagine  have 
been  quite  sufficient. 

Commonite. — You  have  not  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  focussing.  If  the  two  lads  had  been 
walking  down  the  centre  of  the  road,  the  result 
would  have  been  better.  The  position  you  have 
chosen  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Juno. — The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  use 
of  an  oval  mask  which  is  exadlly  suitable  for  the 
subjedt. 

B.  H. — This  is  not  very  bad  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  but  its  technical  qualities  are  weak. 
It  suffers  from  pinholes  caused  by  dust,  scratches 
on  the  negative  and  faults  of  a  like  nature. 

Physog. — If  the  two  little  boys  had  been 
scrambling  about  on  the  bank  nearer  the  spectator, 
you  would  have  had  something  worth  looking  at, 
the  scene  itself  is  very  pretty.  If  you  cut  an 
inch  and  a  half  off  the  left  hand  side  of  the  print 
as  it  stands  at  present  you  will  have  a  better 
composition. 

Novice. — A  rather  mixed  pidlure  of  a  water¬ 
fall  which  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been 
taken  in  a  different  light.  The  arrangement  as 
a  whole  is  good. 

W.  E.  G. — You  have  nearly  succeeded  in 
making  a  good  pidlure  from  commonplace 
material.  The  foreground,  however,  although 
fairly  good,  might  have  been  made  more  of. 

Central.  —  A  pidtorial  view  which  would 
require  the  figure  of  a  milkmaid  or  some  such  to 
give  it  a  real  interest. 

Crypto. — This  would  have  been  nice  if  you 
had  trimmed  it  to  the  shape  which  you  had 
intended.  The  bromide  printing  is  not  quite 
suitable.  You  ought  to  have  treated  the  subjedt 
as  an  upright. 

Little  Brick. — Another  noticeable  effedt  pro¬ 
duced  by  cutting.  (No.  2).  Fine  piece  of 
technical  workmanship.  It  requires  a  good  sky 
to  make  it  pidtorial,  and  if  the  cart  had  been  a 
little  nearer  the  camera  it  would  have  helped  the 
composition  considerably. 

Texas  Jack. — This  is  a  pretty  spot  spoilt  by 
the  introdudtion  of  too  many  figures.  It  wants 
half  an  inch  cutting  off  the  bottom. 

Oxide. — Photographically  good  but  artistically 
valueless. 


Squeegee. — Your  print  shows  that  you  are  a 
beginner  in  the  art,  and  we  are  going  to  tell  you 
of  its  faults  so  that  you  may  know  what  to  avoid 
in  future.  In  the  first  place  your  negative  has 
been  terribly  over-exposed,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  muddy  appearance ;  secondly  your  developer 
has  not  flowed  evenly  over  the  plate,  hence 
the  marks  towards  the  top ;  thirdly  the  print 
is  considerably  over-toned,  and  fourthly  you  have 
a  great  deal  to  much  of  the  roadway  showing. 
We  tell  you  these  things  not  to  dishearten  you. 
Photography  is  very  easy  to  manage  when  one 
knows  how,  but  the  knowledge  takes  some  time 
to  acquire. 

Professor. — We  do  not  quite  know  if  this  is 
intended  for  a  photograph  of  a  house  or  a  group. 
If  it  is  intended  for  a  group  there  is  considerably 
too  little  group,  and  if  it  is  intended  for  a 
house  pidlure,  there  is  not  enough  house.  We 
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have  seen  a  many  like  prints  and  in  competitions 
they  cause  no  end  of  trouble  in  the  matter  of 
classification.  Photographically  speaking  the 
work  is  all  right,  but  a  little  sharper  focus  would 
have  been  an  improvement. 

Starch  Paste. — This  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  except  a  fisherman  on  the  shingles  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  pidlure,  and  a  good  sky. 

Le  Meritoire. — A  nice  view  of  a  semi-tropical 
garden  toned  to  a  pretty  colour,  but  rather  out 
of  focus,  which  last  defedt  has  an  appearance  of 
having  been  caused  by  the  camera  moving. 

Timothy. — This  looks  rather  like  an  illus¬ 
tration  intended  for  one  of  Mr.  Howe’s  interviews 
in  the  "Strand”  magazine.  We  think  that  the 
gate  has  been  taken  from  the  best  possible  positon, 
and  the  introdudtion  of  the  lamp  breaks  up  the 
sky  effedtively. 

Swivel. — A  charming  bit  of  the  "something 
from  nothing  ”  class. 
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Ginger.  —  A  brilliant  piece  of  work  but 
artistically  not  nearly  so  good  as  your  old 
house  which,  by  the  bye,  we  hope  to  attend  to 
before  long. 

Cyano. — Badly  toned  and  hardly  sufficiently 
pictorial  to  be  worth  the  exposure  of  a  plate. 
There  is  a  considerable  deal  of  plain  roadway 
which  is  neither  pictorial  nor  anything  else.  The 
trimming  deserves  most  praise. 

A.  V.  Elsden. — You  needed  a  larger  plate  and 
an  effedtive  sky  to  make  this  really  a  picture,  and 
that  was  about  all,  as  the  place  is  extremely 
suitable. 

Tam-o'-Shanter. — Very  nice  indeed.  The 
vignetting  is  quite  satisfactory,  but  the  whole 
would  have  looked  better  if  some  kind  of  a  sky 
had  been  included. 

A.  H.  W. — This  is  a  deal  better  view  of  the 
building  than  the  last,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
you  have  even  yet  found  out  the  best  position. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  further  away, 
and  to  break  up  the  foreground  with  a  figure  of 
some  sort. 

Bill  the  Lizard. — The  composition  of  this 
pidture  is  first  class,  but  unfortunately  its  technical 
merits  do  not  equal  its  artistic  It  is  just  a  little 
out  of  focus,  and  needs  something  to  take  off  the 
bare  effedt  of  the  sky. 

Marjorie.  -This  would  have  been  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bit  of  genre  work  if  the  focus  had  been 
better,  and  if  the  two  pieces  of  wood  on  the  right 
hand  side  had  been  moved  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
bare  space  in  the  left  hand  bottom  corner. 

Gadfly. — Moderate  from  the  technical  point 
of  view,  but  unfortunately  spoilt  by  the  horse’s 
feet  having  been  cut  off. 

Old  Joe. — This  is  a  specimen  of  a  pidture 
spoilt  by  the  introduction  of  a  figure  This  class 
of  subject  is  best  treated  in  a  solitude  style.  The 
trimming  is  good,  but  has  not  been  carried  quite 
far  enough.  Half  an  inch  more  should  have 
been  cut  off  the  bottom.  The  chief  defect,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  in  the  man  who  appears  to  dwarf  the 
mill. 

R.  J.  R. — Taken  from  a  fairly  good  position 
and  having  some  technical  merits,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  hard  and  lacking  in  atmosphere. 

Cytos. — Commonplace  portrait  of  a  girl  in  a 
conservatory.  Her  attitude  is  stiff,  and  this  is 
emphasised  by  the  straight  lines  of  the  veil 
descending  from  her  head.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  have  cut  away  nearly  the  whole  conser¬ 
vatory  around  the  figure.  The  technical  work 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Kelvin. — Your  print  of  the  building  has  been 
capitally  trimmed  and  its  technical  qualities 
deserve  praise  in  all  but  one  point,  natmely,  that 


the  focus  which  is  bad  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pidture,  due  doubtless  to  you  using  the  swing 
back  to  get  the  tower  straight  and  not  stopping 
down  sufficiently. 

C.  E.  S.  I. — An  excellent  portrait  of  a  piper 
which  in  its  way  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
(No.  2).  This  is  very  much  over  exposed.  The 
position  is  fair,  but  the  trees  have  moved  and 
the  whole  effedt  is  mixed. 

S.  E.  A. — Why  did  you  expend  your  time  and 
plates  on  such  a  trivial  subjedt  when  you  had  so 
many  charming  models  at  hand.  You  evidently 
know  how  to  make  photographs,  and  if  you  had 
grouped  the  children  playing  at  some  game,  and 
and  let  the  fallen  tree  alone,  you  would  have  had 
something  worth  looking  at. 

Cytos  (No.  2). — Fair  from  a  technical  point  of 
view  although  the  lens  does  not  cover  and  there 
are  signs  of  fog.  Artistically  there  is  to  little 
of  the  grotto,  and  too  much  of  what  looks  like 
a  dried  up  duck  pond. 

Instantografe. — Out  of  focus.  To  make  the 
country  lane  good  you  wanted  a  figure  or  a  cart. 
It  would  be  specially  suitable  for  something  of 
the"  Ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way  ” 
school. 


©uu  EMtotr’s  Corner. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different  sub- 
jefts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  The  Editor  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters 
photographic  by  post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be- 
enclosed ;  but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Editorial  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue. —  One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Junior  Photographer,  The: 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

As  announced  elsewhere  the  entries  for  the 
Junior  Salon  have  quite  realised  our  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  we  are  looking  forward  with  great 
pleasure  to  our  August  Magazine,  both  because 
it  is  the  first  issue  in  a  new  volume,  and  as 
already  announced  last  month,  it  is  to  be  in¬ 
creased  in  number  of  pages,  and  improved  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  because  also,  it  will  have  a 
special  salon  supplement, 
the  whole  forming  a  magnificent  number  of  50 
pages  or  more  printed  in  first-class  style,  price 
6d.  Now  for  details.  First  as  regards  the 
magazine  itself.  As  partially  announced  last 
month,  the  number  of  pages  will  be  increased  to 
30,  and  the  number  of  illustrations  largely 
augmented.  Of  course,  the  price,  6d.,  is  for  the 
August  number  only,  succeeding  numbers  will 
be  3d.  The  series  of  leading  articles  entitled 
"  The  Helping  Hand  ”  will  be  continued,  and 
in  the  August  number  your  old  friend  Matt 
Surface,  will  answer  the  questions ;  in  later 
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numbers  his  able  assistants,  Peter  Eland  and 
Richard  Penlake,  will  also  show  their  hands.  A 
novel  feature,  entitled 

“  OUR  FIELD  DAY,” 

will  also  commence  in  August,  under  which 
heading  the  Editor  and  Sub-Editors  will  describe 
their  outdoor  work  with  the  camera.  Our 
readers,  no  doubt,  often  think  that  it  is  very 
easy  sailing  for  us  to  tell  them  the  way  a  thing 
ought  to  be  done,  but  another  matter  altogether 
to  put  our  precepts  into  praftice.  We  have 
lately  been  turning  our  attention  to  the  solution 
of  this  extremely  knotty  argument,  and  we  have 
at  last  hit  upon  a  plan  which  we  think  will  solve 
the  point  at  issue.  This  is  how  we  intend  to  do 
it.  We  shall  set  aside  a  certain  day  or  days  in 
the  month  to  be  known  as  “  Photographic  Field 
Days.”  The  result  of  such  outings  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  from  time  to  time  along  with  the  photo¬ 
graphs  taken.  Descriptions  of  how  certain 
pidtures  were  produced  and  difficulties  overcome 
will  be  given.  The  illustrations  will  be  bonafide 
work  done  on  the  days,  and  not  specially 
selected  from  a  stock  of  old  negatives  secured 
with  infinite  pains  and  at  long  intervals.  Failures 
will  sometimes  be  given  and  their  causes  ex¬ 
plained.  The  narrative  although  written  in  a 
chatty  style  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  an  adtual 
record  of 

AFTERNOONS  SPENT  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

which  lies  within  easy  distance  of  these  offices, 
and  which  is  not  supposed  to  possess  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  pidtorial  qualifications.  Other  modi¬ 
fications  which  cannot  well  be  described  before¬ 
hand,  will  be  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and 
it  may  be  safely  anticipated  that  Volume  II.  will 
far  surpass  Volume  I.  in  utility,  instrudtiveness, 
and  interest.  One  feature  of  the  old  volume,  the 
”  Notes  and  Queries”  column  is  to  be  suppressed 
entirely,  its  scope  being  covered  by  "Our  Lab¬ 
oratory.”  As  to  the 

JUNIOR  SALON 

itself,  twenty  pages  or  more  of  fine  art  paper 
will  be  required  to  accommodate  the  pidtures 
sent  in.  four  or  six  are  to  be  on  each  page, 
therefore  the  number  reproduced  will  be  over 
100  at  a  moderate  estimate.  Two  or  three 
colours  of  ink  will  be  used  :  a  complete  catalogue 
of  the  photographs  with  the  authors  names  and 
addresses,  and  a  short  critique  of  each  will  assist 
in  making  the  Salon  Supplement  of  permanent 
value  and  interest.  The  whole  will  appear  in  a 
cover  printed  in  two  colours,  and  will  form  an 
elegant  contribution  to  the  literature  and  art  of 
amateur  photography.  As  the  edition  is  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  orders  for  extra  copies  should  be 
placed  in  advance  to  avoid  any  disappointment. 
Postage  will  be  i^d. 

*  * 

With  our  present  number,  the  index  and  title 
page  to  volume  I.  are  given,  so  that  readers 


having  all  the  parts  can  at  once  have  them  bound 
up.  Binding  cases  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days, 
price  one  shilling,  post-free  is.  2d.  each.  The 
volume  itself,  tastefully  bound  with  all  the  sup¬ 
plement  pidtures,  will  also  be  published  very 
shortly,  price  three  shillings. 

*  * 

* 

Junior  Photographers  ought  to  see  and  study 
The  Practical  Photographer  for  July.  Over  eighty 
examples  of  child  portraiture  are  given  therein, 
all  of  them  instructive  and  interesting. 

«  * 

* 

“The  Camera  and  its  Appurtenances”  is  at 
last  published,  after  a  rather  long  delay  in  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  the  fifth  book  in  the  Popular 
Photographic  Series,  as  it  is  now  called.  Mr. 
Masse  is  a  most  painstaking  writer  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject.  His 
book  is  exceedingly  useful  to  all  users  of  cameras, 
either  for  reference,  or  to  be  read  from  end  to 
end.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  has  been  condensed  into  the  com- 
paritively  small  space  of  sixty  pages.  “  The 
A  B  C  of  Retouching  ”  is  now  in  the  press. 

*  * 

Our  Miscellaneous  Advertisement  column  is 
not  so  much  used  by  our  readers  as  it  would  be 
if  they  realized  its  advantages.  For  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  apparatus  it  affords  excellent  facili¬ 
ties,  and  absolute  security  can  be  obtained  by 
our  Publishers’  deposit  system.  An  advertise¬ 
ment  blank  is  enclosed  with  each  copy  of  this 
issue.  Readers  are  invited  to  fill  one  in  and  try 
the  result. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Nursery  Rhymer. — You  may  send  in  as  many  pidtures 
as  you  like  with  one  coupon  provided  that  they  all  illustrate 
one  particular  rhyme.  If  two  rhymes  are  seleaed,  two 
distindt  coupons  are  necessary. 

A.  W.  Sargent— We  were  really  sorry  to  see  such  a 
good  negative  as  yours  spoilt.  You  must  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  washing  in  future  Glad  you  like  the  “  Jun  or." 

E.  McCall. — We  doubt  if  you  will  find  your  print  much 
criticised  in  the  July  number,  as  the  criticisms  are  generally 
a  month  late.  All  in  good  time. 

W.  Downing— We  are  pleased  that  you,  among  many 
others,  consider  the  Salon  idea  good.  We  are  receiving 
quite  a  quantity  of  really  nice  prints  and  the  affair  will 
doubtless  be  a  huge  success.  We  trust  the  “Junior  ”  will 
continue  to  deserve  the  good  opinion  you  have  of  it. 

Rob  H.  Holding. — Write  to  the  Autocopyist  Company, 
London  Wall,  and  they  will  give  you  full  instructions.  The 
process  when  prop  rly  manipulated  gives  good  results.  2. 
Perhaps  you  mean  Dr  Hesekiel's  grain  bromide  paper 
which  gives  platinum-like  effects.  The  agent  is  C.  A. 
budowsky,  3,  Guildhall  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 

W.  H  Bibby. — We  are  sorry  our  rules  prevent  our 
complying  with  your  request  to  return  you  the  prints  you 
submit.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible,  even  W'hen  stamps 
are  enclosed..  We  receive  so  many  photographs  each 
month  that  the  task  would  be  one  of  considerable  magni¬ 
tude  Your  pidtures  are  so  good  that  one  of  them  is 
almost  certain  to  be  “  hung”  in  the  Salon. 

E.  A.  Day. — We  are  glad  you  like  the  certificate.  We 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  do  as  you  susgest. 

Rembrandt.— What  was'  the  title  and  subjedt  of  your 
picture,.  As  nearly  two  hundred'  prints  were  received  for 
the  competition  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  particular 
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one  from  the  batch  without  referring  minutely  to  each 
coupon.  We  do  not  recoiled!  your  name  and  possibly  your 
picture  has  gone  astray.  It  is  our  rule  not  to  return  prints, 
even  when  stamps  are  enclosed.  If  you  care  to  resubmit  a 
copy,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  criticise  it. 

R.  Fisher. — You  are  not  alone  in  wishing  that  the 
“Junior”  came  out  oftener,  for  many  others  write  to  us  in 
the  same  strain.  Still,  don’t  you  think  that  once  a  month 
good  is  better  than  once  a  week  and  mediocre.  We  should 
be  very  pleased  indeed  to  see  your  prints 

J  S  M.  Elveen. — We  are  happy  to  be  introduced  and 
raise  our  h  *t.  May  the  acquaintance  be  a  long  one. 

R  Hadow  — Use  Paget  XXXXX  or  Cadett  Lighting. 

Ridge. — Use  smaller  stops  if  you  require  better  defini¬ 
tion 

Au.  Cl  — The  blue-black  deposit  on  the  sides  of  a  gold 
bath  is  metallic  gold,  but  not  worth  recovering.  It  can  be 
dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochioric  acid. 

Hinge — The  hinges  of  dark  s  ides  are  sometimes  made 
of  thin  leather,  but  usually  of  black  calico. 

E.  D. — To  remove  varnish  from  a  negative,  place  the 
negative  in  a  dish  and  cover  with  methylated  spirit,  allow 
to  soak  for  five  minutes,  rub  gently  with  a  pad  of  cotton 
wool,  then  p  ace  in  a  fr-  sh  bath  of  spirit  and  treat  in  the 
same  way,  finally  in  a  third  bath,  then  with  ammonia  and 
water,  and  wash  and  dry. 

F.  Lane. — Why  wait  till  you  get  something  presentable 
before  you  submit  for  criticism  ?  We  might  be  able  to  help 
you  and  save  your  pocket  and  temper  by  pointing  out 
where  you  are  wrong.  The  Critical  Column  is  a  refuge 
for  fai 'ures  whose  faults  and  demerits  it  is  our  mission  to 
point  out.  1-rom  you  modest  way  of  putting  things  we 
should  say  you  could  produce  good  work. 

J.  Bailey. — We  have  taken  one  ot  the  horses  into  the 
Critical  Column,  where  it  will  be  attend' d  to  in  due  course. 
Your  work  appears  very  passable  for  a  beginner 

B.  Mackinnon. — If  coupons  were  attached  to  each 
print  they  would  be  sure  to  be  attended  to,  as  we 


endeavour  to  criticise  every  print  submitted.  We  should 
be  pleased  for  you  to  send  us  as  many  as  you  care. 

A.  H.  Woodward. — We  think  you  will  find  a  criticism  of 
your  print  in  this  month’s  issue.  We  are  raising  the  price 
of  the  Junior  a  penny  next  month  and  you  will  therefore 
have  more  of  it  as  you  desire.  To  advance  the  price  to 
sixpence  as  you  suggest,  would,  we  fear,  be  going  a  little 
too  far. 

W.  A.  Locks. — Do  not  trouble  to  send  us  duplicates,  as 
if  we  decide  to  reproduce  we  will  make  the  best  of  the 
matt  surfaces  The  photograph  of  the  boats  is  very  pretty, 
but  rather  flatly  lighted.  Thanks  for  your  expression  of 
good  opinion. 

E.  W.  Hutton. — Glad  to  add  you  to  our  subscribers. 
Your  materials  are  all  right.  We  expeCt  to  see  some  of 
your  work  short  y. 

E.  Corbyn. — It  would  be  impossible  at  present  to  bring  out 
the  Junior  weekly  as  you  desire.  Your  want  for  more  will, 
however  be  partially  supplied  by  the  enlargement  which 
takes  place  next  month.  Glad  to  notice  that  you  have 
taken  our  “cutting”  advice  to  heart. 

H.  E.  Wood. — A  very  excellent  photograph  indeed  fora 
beginner,  but  you  have,  of  course,  still  some  minor  points 
to  master  The  coupon  was  filled  up  quite  correctly. 

J.  W.  Ratcliffe. — We  are  happy  to  hear  that  you  have 
so  benefited  by  the  Junior.  To  produce  the  paper  on  the 
first  of  the  month,  as  you  suggest,  would  we  f«*ar  be  im¬ 
practical  for  various  reasons.  You  high  opinion  of  the 
“  Child  Studies  ”  number  of  The  Practical  Photographer  is 
most  encouraging 

E.  Everett. — Yours  is  really  practical  praise  which  is 
highly  commendable  By  recommending  the  Junior  you 
confer  a  real  favour  upon  us.  The  enlargement  of  the 
paper  will  doubtless  pr  ve  as  satisfaCt  ry  as  you  anticipate. 

Tripod. — (i>  The  best  book  on  the  subject  is  “Carbon 
Printing,”  by  E.  J.  Wall,  price  one  shilling  (2  F-*r  full 
particulars  of  cloud  printing  get  “The  Artful  Amateur,”  by 
Richard  Penlake,  post-free  2$d.  from  our  publishers. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  TROPICS. 


